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THE  WOOLGROWING  INDUSTRY. 


SUMMARY. 


The  war  period  was  one  of  important  change  in  woolgrowing,  as 
in  many  other  industries.  This  report  deals  with  the  development 
during  the  war  years,  but  it  also  contains  the  elementary  facts  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  industry  in  its  economic  relations.  It  deals 
with  the  problems  of  domestic  woolgiowers,  and  with  the  funda- 
mental tendencies  in  the  industry  "at  home  and  abroad.  Domestic 
production  costs  of  at  least  suggestive  value  are  included,  and  some 
foreign  cost  figures  also  are  presented.  This  report  may  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  the  industry  made  by  the  Tariff 
Board  in  1911,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  1912  as  "  The 
Beport  on  Schedule  K."  This  volume  deals,  however,  only  with  the 
raw  material  and  not  with  the  manufactures  of  wool. 

CURRENT  SITUATION. 

The  end  of  the  war  foimd  large  stocks  of  wool  in  the  world, 
especially  in  Australasia,  South  America,  and  South  Afi'ica.  There 
was  an  immediate  fall  in  price  of  domestic  wools,  the  result  of  can- 
cellation of  (lovernment  orders  which  had  monopolized  the  mills. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  medium  and  low  wools,  prices  had 
returned  to  approximately  the  November,  1918,  level  by  June  of 
1919.  Then  an  extremely  active  demand  for  fine  goods,  one  of  the 
remarkable  economic  facts  of  the  period,  sent  the  price  of  Merino 
wools  to  new  hi^h  levels.  On  the  other  hand,  after  midsummer  of 
1919,  the  price  of.  medium  wools  at  first  sagged  slowly,  that  of  low 
wools,  more  rapidly.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  clip  of 
the  United  States  was  marketed  to  good  advantage  in  1919,  and 
marked  changes  in  demand  became  noticeable  only  in  the  fall,  after 
the  wool  was  mainly  in  the  dealers'  hands. 

A  pronounced  slackening  in  demand  for  medium  wools  then  oc- 
curred, attended  bv  decreases  in  price,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  low 
wools  were  difficult  to  dispose  of  at' all.  Accurate  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  large  stocks  of  wool  in  existence,  information  which  had 
previouslv  been  lacking,  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  depressing 
the  world  market  for  medium  and  low  wools  during  the  latter  part 
of  1919.  At  the  same  time,  heavy  imports  of  such  wools,  a  part  of 
which  represented  speculative  puVchnsos,  continued  during  the  late 
fall  of  1919  and  the  winter  of  1919-20.  This,  in  addition  to  some 
other  factors,  soon  to  be  mentioned,  but  which  did  not  yet  have  very 
great  effect,  added  to  the  stock  of  such  fiber  already  on  hand  in  the 
United  States  and  further  checked  the  demand  for  it  in  this  countrv 
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14  THE   WOOLrGBOWING  INDUSTBY. 

By  the  time  buyers  of  the  1920  range  clip  began  operating  north  of 
central  Arizona,  the  market  for  wools  below  half  blood  was  virtually 
dead.  Few  of  the  buyers  would  take  the  trouble  even  to  inspect 
three-eighths  blood  ana  lower  clips.  They  were  competing  sharply^ 
however,  for  half  blood  and  finer  wools. 

Then  the  domestic  market  ior  all  wools,  whether  fine,  medium,  or 
coarse,  collapsed.  Range  buying  stopped  ver^  suddenly,  and  growers, 
who  had  refused  60  cents  or  more  for  fine  clips  could  rarely  consign 
their  wool  and  get  an  advance  on  it  of  half  that  much.  The  growers,, 
dealers,  and  bankers  conferred  with  the  Federal  Beserve  Board  on 
June  21-22  to  ascertain  whether  some  waT  could  be  found  to  finance 
the  wool  in  order  to  hold  it  until  a  normal  market,  reckoned  on  at  an 
early  date,  could  be  restored.  It  was  decided  at  this  conference  to> 
try  to  meet  the  situation  by  the  use  of  bankers'  or  trade  acceptances. 
Btowever,  the  western  banks  and  their  correspondents  had  already 
used  up  jpractically  all  their  rediscount  privileges  with  the  reserve- 
banks.  As  the  real  value  of  the  wool  was  with  difficulty  ascertain- 
able, the  only  safe  advance  which  could  be  made  was  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  trade.  No  more  money  could  be  secured  by  the  new,  and 
to  the  grower,  cumbersome  use  of  acceptances  than  by  the  familiar 
consignment  method;  therefore,  acceptances  were  little  used.  The* 
bulk  of  the  wool  which  moved  from  range  points  was  shipped  on 
consignment^  either  to  wool  dealers  or  to  wool  commission  houses. 
In  the  farmm^  States  the  growers  pooled  an  unprecedented  amount 
of  wool  and  either  consigned  it  to  commission  firms  or  held  it  at 
country  points.  On  September  30  it  was  estimated  that  probably 
175,000,000  pounds  out  of  the  clip  of  approximately  250,000,000 
pounds  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  growers.  The  entire  sununer 
and  fall,  therefore,  was  a  period  of  waiting  and  uncertainty  on  th& 
part  both  of  growers  and  of  the  wool  trade  in  general. 

The  steady  decline  in  the  market  for  medium  and  low  wools,  as 
already  suggested,  was  the  result  chiefly  of  the  world  "  surplus  "  of 
those  grades.  The  situation  with  reference  to  the  sudden  collapse  of 
the  market  for  all  wools  was  only  in  part  the  result  of  this  surplus. 
There  were  several  additional  factors,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less 
closely  related.  They  were  (1)  the  so-called  consumer's  strike,  i.  e.^ 
the  refusal  of  the  public  to  continue  paying  the  high  prices  de- 
manded for  clothing;  (2)  the  consequent  cancellation  of  orders  placed 
with  the  mills;  (3)  an  insistence  on  stricter  limitation  of  credit  to- 
nonessential  industries,  and  particularly  to  speculative  holders  of 
commodities,  which  reacted  disastrously  on  the  wool  trade  and  led 
to  more  cancellations;  (4)  a  part-time  schedule  or  total  stoppage  of 
the  mills  which  followed  the  cancellation  of  orders;  (5)  the  world 
"  surplus  "  of  wool. 

The  consumers'  strike,  which  was  appreciably  felt  by  a  few  mer- 
chants in  the  middle  of  1919,  became  more  evident  by  the  following 
winter,  and  resulted  in  cancellations  reaching  the  mills  earlier  and 
in  much  larger  volume  in  the  early  summer  of  1920  than  the  sea- 
sonal  cancellations  customary  under  normal  conditions.  Cancella- 
tions from  Japanese  customers,  soon  followed  by  similar  action  on 
the  part  of  continental  and  American  buyers,  were  reacting  unfavor- 
ably on  British  mills  almost  as  soon  as  the  domestic  cancellations  be- 
gan to  aflFect  our  own. 
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The  policy  of  the  Federal  Keserve  Board  as  to  credit  curtailment 
was  not  directed  against  essential  industries,  and  yet  for  several 
reasons  the  wool  trade  was  unfavorably  affected.  Unable  to  secure 
money  with  w'HTch  to  "Buy  the  1920  clip,  the  dealers  could  only  take  it 
on  consignment  at  very  low  advances,  and  even  these  were  made 
primarily  in  order  to  take  care  of  their  old  customers  on  the  range* 
Because  of  these  low  advances  cancellations  increased  because  buy- 
ers of  cloth  saw  a  chance  to  reorder  from  the  mills  at  lower  prices 
later  on,  ^  . 

During  this  time  the  consumers^  strike  was  spreadinc.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  June  it  was  estimated  tEat  50  per  cent  of  the  orders  previously 
placed  with  the  mills  had  been  canceled.  That  this  estimate  was  ap- 
proximately correct  is  shown  by  the 'failure  of  the  mills  to  consum^i 
more  than  three-fifths  as  much  wool  per  month  after  July  1  as  wau 
averaged  during  the  preceding  12  months,  despite  some  new  orders, 
and  some  renewal  of  lormer  orders.  Only  the  carpet  mills  have  been 
operating  at  anything  like  full  time.  The  rest  nave  been  running 
part  time  or  not  at  all.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1920,  the 
consumption  was  749,600,000  pounds  of  grease  wool  or  grease  equiv* 
alent,  i.  e.,  62,600,000  pounds  per  month.  From  June  30  to  date  the 
monthly  consumption  has  averaged  approximately  38,000,000  pounds. 

The  world  "surplus"  of  wool  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
wool  situation  of  the  past  season.  The  world  stocks  on  hand  as  of 
September  1,  1920,  which  are  reckoned  in  the  trade  as  "  surplus  "  at 
the  time  when  active  shearing  of  the  clip  for  1920-21  began  south  of 
the  equator — amounted  to  approximately  1,250,000,000  pounds.  This 
incluaed  the  reported  total  stocks  of  Australian  wools  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  Government  on  July  1  (revised  to  the  probable  stock 
as  of  September  1),  and  the  reported  stocks  on  hand  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  South  Africa.  The  probable  average  of  monthly  sales  by  the 
British  Government  from  July  1  to  December  1,  1920,  was  100,000 
bales  of  380  pounds:  and  there  was  a  monthly  movement  from 
South  America  and  South  Africa  of  approximately  as  much.*  The 
surplus  of  old  wools  on  hand  December  1,  therefore,  amounted  to 
approximately  1,050,000,000  pounds.  However,  the  1920-21  Austra- 
lian clip  is  estimated  to  be  20  per  cent  (400,000  bales)  short,  i.  e. 
1.600,000  bales  instead  of  the  2,000,000  in  the  1919-20  clip.  Quite 
aside  from  the  fact  that  the  192&-21  clip  has  less  length  and  a  higher 
Ahrinkage  in  scouring  than  normal,  and  contains  an  unusual  propor- 
tion of  tender  wool,  all  the  result  of  the  recent  drought  and  all  lower- 
ing the  desirability  and  the  value  of  the  wool,  the  shortage  in  the 
AiLstralian  clip  reduces  the  real  surplus  to  about  917,000,000  pounds. 
l*his  amounts  to  a  normal  Australasian  clip,  and  represents  about  nine 
months  normal  prewar  net  aimual  imports  of  wool  into  the  European 
countries  south  of  Scandinavia  and  Bussia  and  west  of  Turkey. 
Probably  two-thirds  of  this  surplus  consists  of  wools  below  half 
blood,  as  graded  in  the  United  StatevS,  i.  e.,  those  qualities  which  the 
above  coimtries  usually  imoort  most  heavily. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  above  amount  is  not  really  a  surplus,  if  the 
people  of  Central  Europe  are  to  be  warmly  clad  in  the  near  future. 
Tlie  exchange  situation  and  the  refusal  of  wool-holding  nations  to 

*  ShlpmoBtfl  of  new  Anstralastan  wools  boaght  by  foreign  bayen  at  1020  Australasian 
aortions  neglected*  as  offsetting  possible  error  In  estimated  movement  from  South  Africa 
and  Soutb  America. 
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'is.    They  need  further  loans  to  carry  them  through  the  winter, 

they  are  heavily  in  debt  after  the  trying  season  just  closed,  ana 

'.r   assets  are  already  pledged  to  the  limit  as  security  for  their 

'^ont  debts.    The  drought  of  1919,  followed  by  a  hard  winter 

\  a  late,  cold  spring,  caused  high  feed  costs  and  other  operating 

>«?tnses.    There  were  severe  sheep  losses  during  the  winter,  a  li^ht 

'>>>  crop  and  heavy  lamb  losses  during  the  spring.    The  wool  dip 

•  <  rather  light  and  very  little  was  sold — virtually  none  north  of 

<itral  Arizona.     Expectations  of  high  prices  for  the  lamb  crop 

fre  not  realized,  in  part  at  least,  because  of  heavy  and  unexpected 

1  ports  of  frozen  lamb  and  mutton*  from  Australasia  and  ^outh 

iierica.    The  severity  of  the  blow  resulting  from  failure  to  get 

»ney  for  the  wool  shorn,  which  is  normally  counted  on  to  pay  ex- 

M^^es  of  the  previous  winter  and  spring,  was  increased  by  the 

rinkage  in  the  money  receipts  expected  from  the  sale  of  lambs. 

'to  fitheepmen  have  generally^  been  unable  to  liquidate  old  indebted- 

^-s  for  newer  loans  placed  just  before  their  wool  money  failed,  as 

>*  receipts  from  lamb  sales  have  ^one  largely  to  pay  operating  ex- 

uses  up  to  December  1.    The  result  of  this  condition  is  likely  to  be 

i'ious  and  far  reaching. 

Table  2  shows  the  decline  in  wool  prices  since  the  market  broke 
^  May,  1920.  The  data  presented  are  for  fairly  comparable  grades 
nd  are  as  complete  as  can  be  procured  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
•.-specially  significant  in  that  the  decline  in.  prices  of  Argentine  wools 
"^  so  closely  paralleled  by  the  percentage  of  decline  for  comparable 
Vmerican  grades.  Many  of  the  New  Zealand  and  American  figures 
ire  merely  nominal  quotations.  The  Argentine  growers  have  cut 
freely  to  dispose  of  their  surplus,  and  have  forced  down  do- 
prices  at  the  same  rate.  The  fact  that  the  British  Govem- 
t,  by  far  the  largest  owner  of  similar  wools,  has  refused  to  meet 
the  world  price  on  medium  and  low  wools,  has  held  up  the  price  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australian  crossbreds.  The  price  of  fine  wools 
was  80  high  last  spring  that  a  large  percentage  of  decline  was  to 
be  expectra  with  the  subsequent  curtailment  of  mill  demand. 
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Tabix  2. — DeoUne  in  prices  of  wool,  May  to  January,  t9Bl — Scoured  basis,  sea-^ 

board  markets,  United  StateSn 
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•N.Z.36-40!*. 


*  T7p  to  D«f .  2  Imports  since  April  bsd  amounted  to  95,000.000  pooad^  and  sbout  half 
of  tlie  tots]  imports  since  April  were  stored  for  future  disposal. 
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Tablb  2,'"'Deoline  in  prices  of  trool,  May  to  January^  t92i,  etc, — Gontlnaed, 
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WOOL  CONTROL  DURING  THE  WAR. 

The  importance  of  wool  for  military  uses  led  to  a  large  amount  of 
governmental  regulation  of  the  industry  during  the  war.  Measures 
of  control  were  taken  by  Great  Brits^in  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
hostilities.  The  requisition  of  goods  for  the  army  raised  the  question 
of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  such  goods.  When  the  British  Govern- 
ment set  about  ascertaining  costs  of  production  in  the  woolen  indus- 
try it  encountered  di^iculty  owing  to  the  continually  rising  price  of 
the  raw  material,  and  this  led  to  fixing  the  price  of  wool.  Then  the 
purchase  of  the  home  output  of  wool  and  the  control  of  imports  and 
expoi'ts  led  naturally  to  the  purchase  of  the  Australasian  clip. 

The  British  Government  did  not  exercise  control  over  the  South 
African  wool  clip,  but  the  sheep  industry  of  that  coimtry  was  con- 
siderably affected  by  the  Imperial  control  over  the  Australasian 
product.  South  America,  also,  which  was  the  principal  open  wool 
market  during  the  war,  was  affected  both  by  the  British  and  by  the 
American  regulations,  and  later  by  postwar  developments  in  the 
wool  trade.  The  steps  taken  by  the  American  and  the  British  Govern- 
ments had  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  wool  situation  throughout 
the  world.  The  British  wool  control  of  the  war  period  and  the 
months  following  strongly  influenced  the  accumulation  of  stocks  of 
wool  in  the  world  at  the  close  of  hostilities.  The  control  exercised 
by  the  United  States  Government  had  a  close  relation  to  British  con- 
trol and  also  was  an  appreciable  factor  in  the  accumulation  of  sur- 
plus stocks. 

The  entire  output  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  available  for  export 
from  Australasia  was  also  taken  over  by  the  British  Government. 
Inability  to  ship  the  frozen^  meats  as  fast  as  they  were  produced  re- 
sulted in  the  accumulation  of  a  large  Australasian  surplus,  which 
now  is  affectinj^  American  meat  prices  through  the  shipment  of  a 
part  of  it  to  this  country. 

Some  benefit  has  probably  resulted  from  governmental  control  of 
wool  in  the  dissemination  oi  knowledge  about  grades  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  wool  for  the  market.  For  example,  the  Central  Wool  Com- 
mittee, which  administered  the  Imperial  purchase  in  Australia,  pub- 
lished a  list  of  about  850  types  and  grades  of  wool — the  most  com- 
plete catalogue  ever  compiled.     In  South  Africa  the  interest  in 
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flfaeep  and  wool  caused  by  high  prices  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to 
improve  the  marketing  methods.  Purchase  of  the  domestic  clip  by 
the  United  States  Qovemment  was  accompanied  by  a  careful  grading 
of  it.  In  many  cases  the  ^px>wer  was  furnished  with  a  list  of  the 
grades  he  produced,  the  shrmkage,  and  the  price.  This  was  of  con- 
siderable educational  value. 

THE  WORLD  WOOL  CLIP. 

The  high  price  of  wool  during  the  war  tended  to  increase  the 
output,  but  other  factors,  such  as  die  devastation  in  Europe,  the  high 
price  of  meats,  and  the  Australian  drought,  prevented  any  perma- 
nent increase  in  the  world's  clip.  In  fact,  the  1920  clip  is  somewhat 
below  that  of  the  years  just  preceding  the  war.  The  following  tabu- 
lation shows  in  millions  of  pounds  the  comparative  world  produc- 
tion.* 

Tablk  8. — World  jtroduction  of  wool, 
[In  mllUoDs  of  pounds.] 
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THE  TREND  TOWARD  CROSSBRED  SHEEP. 

Prior  to  the  war  there  was  a  slow  but  steady  gain  in  the  produc- 
fcion  of  crossbred  wools  relative  to  fine  woob,  resulting  from  mcreas- 
iikg  reliance  on  crossbred  sheep  instead  of  on  Merinos  in  areas  where 
mainly  finewool  sheep  had  formerly  been  kept.  The  change  in 
Aiutralia  had  been  progressing  slowly  but  steaaily  for  many  years, 
bat  it  was  accelerated  by  the  demand  for  wools  of  medium  and  lower 
grades  for  military  use.  Slightly  over  one-third  of  the  Australian 
clip  is  now  composed  of  such  wools.  In  New  Zealand  this  movement 
had  already  progressed  practically  as  far  as  it  can  go.  In  South 
Africa  the  country  is  bc^  adapted  to  finewool  sheep,  and  changes 
have  been  in  the  direction  chiefly  of  improved  Merino  types.  In 
Argentina,  as  other  live  stock  and  crop  production  has  displaced 
^ei&p  in  the  more  favorable  northern  districts,  virtually  nothing  but 
croesbreds  have  survived.  They  often  have  displaced  Merinos  in  less 
favorable  and  more  distant  sections,  and  they  have  largely  displaced 
the  finewools  in  the  southern  Provinces  save  in  areas  where  the  en- 
vinmmnet  has  strongly  favored  Merinos.  The  same  is  true,  though 
to  a  somewhat  less  extent,  in  Uruguay.  In  Europe,  except  in  a  few 
areas,  finewool  sheep  have  been  of  negligible  importance  for  many 
years* 


^Aj*  pdbllabied  In  Uia  Bulletin  of  the  National  ABsociation  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and 
t^f  Umdon  TtmM  Trade  Supplement,  modiOed  sUghtly  for  1920  in  the  light  of  latest 
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In  the  United  States,  outside  of  the  Southwest  and  Texas,  and 
scattered  areas  on  the  northern  ranges,  the  tendency  for  a  conader- 
able  period  has  been  strongly  toward  crossbreeding^  notwithstanding 
a  pronounced  preference  for  finewool  bucks  during  recent  years. 
The  recent  increased  use  of  Merino  (largely  Bambouillet)^  ram^  was 
deemed  necessary  because  of  a  too  general  loss  of  characteristics  over- 
looked for  a  time,  but  desirable  in  range  sheep  and  procurable  only 
with  a  strong  Merino  foundation.  The  bulk  of  the  sheep  on  north- 
cm  ranges  continues  to  be  crossbreds,  but  with  more  Merino  blood. 
In  the  tarming  States — east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — ^Merinos  have 
been  almost  completely  eliminated  from  the  flocks,  except  in  the  old 
finewool  section  of  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  and  a  few  other  areas 
which  are  no  longer  of  much  importance.  The  Ohio  area  has  been 
considerably  restricted  since  1910. 

FUNDAMENTAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Fundamental  changes,  only  slightly  due  to  war  conditions,  have 
been  taking  place  in  all  countries.  The  general,  though  not  uni- 
versal, trend  has  been  an  approach  toward  the  apparent  maximum 
sheep-carrying  capacity  of  the  land.  This  does  not  mean  Uiat  many 
countries  have  not  the  territory  for  more  sheep,  but  that,  considered 
in  relation  to  other  industries,  sheep  raising  is  approaching  a  static 
condition. 

The  big  estates  in  the  older  sections  of  Australia  are  steadilv 
being  broken  up  by  taxation  and  land  purchase  laws.  Many  small 
clips  have  often  taken  the  place  of  one  large  clip,  and  the  result 
has  frequently  been  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  and  preparation 
of  the  wool.  Some  expansion  of  the  industry  has  taken  place  in  the 
"  outback  "  country,  but  that  development  has  been  slow  because  of 
poor  transportation  facilities.  Future  growth  of  sheep  raising  in 
Australia  will  be  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  form  of  smaller 
flocks,  as  a  part  of  diversified  farm  or  ranch  operations.  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  flocks  of  Australia  will  again  soon  reach  the 
number  (106,421,068)  recorded  in  1891  in  the  Tariff  Board's  report 
published  in  1912.  The  sheep  industry  also  has  probablv  nearly 
reached  its  maximum  growth  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  rapi^  growth 
of  dairying  during  late  years  will  probably  prevent  further  increase 
if  it  does  not  cause  a  decrease  in  number  of  sheep  in  the  future. 

Sheep  raising  is  on  the  decline  in  the  populous  northern  Provinces 
of  Argentina,  but  there  is  still  some  room  for  expansion  of  the  in- 
dustry to  the  south  and  west.  The  check  of  immigration  into  the 
country  during  the  war  retarded  the  growth  of  agriculture  some- 
what and  favored  the  sheep  industry.  The  Uruguayan  census  of 
1916  reported  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  that  countrv. 
The  clip  of  all  the  other  South  American  countries  remains  small, 
though  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  extreme  southern  Chile, 
largely  the  result  of  an  influx  of  shepherds  from  the  Faulkland 
Islands.  Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  grade  of  wool 
grown  in  South  Atrica  during  the  past  few  years.  Purebred  stock 
has  been  imported  from  Australia,  and  the  tJnion  Government  has 
carried  out  educational  measui*es  which  have  resulted  in  better  sheep 
husbandry. 
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Dairy  herds  have  been  increasing  of  late  in  Great  Britain  while 
the  number  of  sheep  has  decreased.  There  was  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion  in  the  flocks  of  continental  Europe  during  the  war,  the  losses 
bein^  set  at  7,500,000  by  the  American  agricultural  commission 
which  visited  tiie  belligerent  countries  in  1918.  Wool  growing  in 
Spain  increased  during  the  war;  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  the 
industry  has  been  losing  ground.  The  number  of  sheep  in  Canada 
increased  considerably  during  the  war  but  in  1920  was  only  about  as 
large  as  in  1871. 

THE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  has  averaged  about  300,000,000 
pounds  a  year  for  the  last  35  years.  While  the  clip  has  varied  only 
a  little,  the  location  of  the  industryin  this  country  has  shifted  con- 
stantly westward,  until  now  two-tnir3s  of  the  wool  is  grown  in  the 
Bocky  Mountain  and  Coast  States.  Ohio  is  the  only  State  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  which  continues  to  be  important  in  wool  pro- 
duction. The  northern  range  States,  aside  from  areas  where  the  cnar- 
actor  of  the  country  is  such  that  finewools  must  be  kept,  concentrate 
on  c]:x2S§breds  for  market-lamb  production,  and  some  progress  has 
been  made  Toward  the  fixing  of  a  dual  purpose,  crossbred  type  of 
sheep.  In  this  region  mutton  and  lamb  are  usually  somewhat  more 
important  than  wool  in  tlie  flock  receipts.  Locallv — as  in  the  Idaho 
section — ^they  are  much  more  important  than  wool 

In  Texas  and  a  large  part  of  New  Mexico,  ^newools  are  kept 
largely  for  wool  production,  but  in  parts  of  liTew  Mexico  and 
most  of  Arizona  good  market  lambs  and  desirable  feeder  lambs 
are  bred  from  dams  of  Bambouillet  type.  Where  feeder  lambs  are 
grown,  wool  usually  is  slightly  more  important  than  mutton  in  flock 
receipts,  but  when  crossbred  market  lambs  are  produced  the  ratio  is 
reversed.  East  of  the  Bockies  lamb  production  from  the  Down 
breeds  or  their  grades  prevails  virtually  to  the  exclusion. of  fine- 
wools^  and  mutton  and  lamb  sales  are  about  twice  as  important  as* 
fitTi^of  wool.  The  only  exception  of  moment  is  the  Ohio  re^on, 
where  wool  has  been  of  somewhat  greater  importance  in  flock  receipts 
than  sheep  and  lambs.  Sheep  raising  has  never  been  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  South,  except  m  the  portions  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  the  Virginias,  referred  to  in  this  report  as  the  "early-lamb" 
region,  where  the  production  of  early  market  lambs  has  been  found 

Srofitable.  Recent  gains  in  number  of  sheep  east  of  the  Rocky 
fountains  were  entirely  the  result  of  high  prices  for  wool  and  other 
favorable  factors,  but  these  gains  appear  to  nave  been  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  unprofitable  season  of  1920. 

The  Bcooomic  Jastill cation  of  Delaine  Sheep  in  Ohio. 

The  keeping  of  Delaine  sheep  in  the  Ohio  region,  with  wool  pro- 
duction as  the  chief  aim  of  the  shepherd,  has  been  severely  criticized 
in  the  past  There  are  parts  of  the  Ohio  region,  however,  where  dairy 
farming  is  not  practicable,  and  where  the  topography  is  such  that 
beef  cattle  can  not  make  maximum  use  of  the  large  areas  which  must 
be  kept  in  pasture  to  prevent  destructive  erosion.  Resistance  pf.De- 
laine  sheep  to  parasite  mfection^  their  ability  to  grow  heiaVy  fleeces  and 
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t  produce  good  Iamb  crops  on  pasture  and  rougham  with  much  less 

I  ^;rain  than  mutton  breeds  or  crossbreds,  and  to  produce  more  wool  and 

I  m  fhe  long  run  as  much  or  more  mutton  to  the  acre,  have  enabled  the 

I  Delaines  to  hold  their  own  against  mutton  breeds.    The  methods  of 

flock  management  in  this  region  are  changing,  however.    Wethers  are 

kept  in  much  smaller  numbers  than  formerly,  and  shepherds  are 

depending  more  and  more  on  lambs  for  their  profits,  particularly  when 

they  can  fatten  them  for  sale  at  about  1  year  of  age. 

The  Land  Qnestion  in  the  Far  West. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  confronting  the  range  sheepmen  prior  to 
1920  was  the  land  question.  Immigration  and  agricultural  settlement 
have  greatly  restricted  the  area  of  public  range  and  caused  serious  de- 
terioration m  carrying  capacity,  through  overstocking.  The  creation 
and  extension  of  national  forests,  later  opened  to  sheep,  have  helped 
the  industry,  particularly  by  regulation  and  protection  of  the  summer 

grazing  areas.  In  order  to  stay  in  the  business,  however,  sheepmen 
ave  had  to  make  heavy  investments  in  range  land,  particularly  to 
protect  their  spring  and  fall  range.  Also  where  available  winter 
range  was  lacking  sheepmen  have  often  been  forced  to  make  large 
purchases  of  farm  lana  in  order  to  raise  winter  feed.  However, 
inability  to  protect  owned  or  leased  land,  because  of  the  necessity  for 
leaving  interspersed  public  lands  open  to  all  comers,  has  been  a  serious 
detriment  to  the  industry,  and  continued  settlement  has  caused  over- 
grazing and  management  difficulties.  Special  bills  providing  for  ad- 
dition to  various  national  forests  of  certain  lands  adjacent  thereto, 
lands  with  some  forests  but  no  agricultural  value,  but  necessary  for 
the  permanence  of  the  industry,  have  helped  solve  the  range  problem 
in  certain  areas  and  doubtless  will  be  of  greater  use  in  tne  future, 
although  they  will  probably  prove  onljr  a  partial  solution. 

With  the  application  of  the  stock-raising  homestead  act  after  the 
close  of  the  war  the  land  problem  became  acute.  This  was  due  to  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  spring  range  in  critical  areas.  Sheepmen  be- 
lieve that  in  the  long  run  the  act  will  work  to  the  benent  of  the 
industry  through  sale  of  the  homesteads  to  those  stockmen  able  to  sur- 
rive,  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  many  operators  unable  to  stand 
the  pressure,  particularly  or  the  smaller  ones.  This  solution,  more- 
over, will  not  affect  large  areas  which  are  unsuitable  for  settlement 
and  primarily  fit  only  lor  winter  range,  but  which  are  now  entirely 
uncontrolled  and  often  seriously  damaged  by  overgrazing. 

Organization  and  Financing. 

Resulting  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  land  question  is  the 
problem  of  organization  and  financing.  With  the  range  steadily  cur- 
tailed, the  total  number  of  sheep  riin  on  it  had  to  be  cut  down,  often 
to  below  the  most  efficient  size  of  outfit,  which  appears  to  be  about 
5,000  head.  At  the  same  time  the  size  of  the  bands  had  to  be  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  usually  more  herders  had  to  be  used  per  band. 
Bestriction  of  the  range  also  necessitated  expensive  winter  feeding 
in  most  areas  north  or  the  Southwest,  and  generally  required  ex- 
pensive equipment  in  areas  where  it  was  possible  to  specialize  in 
early  lamb  production.    In  the  Southwest,  where  the  land  question 
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in  general  has  often  been  less  pressing,  it  was  necessary  to  make  ex- 
pensive improvements  in  the  form  of  wells  and  reservoirs.  The 
steadily  rismg  investment  charges,  operating  expenses,  and  sheep 
valaes,  although  paralleled  by  rises  in  lamb  and  wool  prices,  have 
been  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  effect  of  heavy  and  mi- 
preventable  losses  resulting  from  adverse  seasons  has  been  greatly 
accentuated,  the  climax  having  been  readied  in  1920. 

Wool  Maricetbig. 

Owing  to  the  wide  range  in  grade,  shrinkage,  and  character,  the 
marketing  of  wool  lacks  tne  normally  stabilizing  influence  of  future 
trading,  and  bein£^  also  subject  to  foreign  competition,  partakes  of 
»  decidedly  speculative  natureT  Growers  have  lacked  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  the  market  and  the  value  of  their  clips,  while  they 
have  been  selling  to  buyers  who  are  fully  informed  as  to  values, 
market  conditions  and  probable  trend,  and  the  desirability  of  local 
and  regional  wools.  For  these  reasons  growers  have  been  at 
a  decided  disadvantage  when  negotiating  with  buyers  in  the 
marketing  of  their  product.  Wool  marketmgp  therefore,  has  been 
a  contentious  problem  for  many  decades.  Owing  largely  to  inade- 
quate knowledge,  growers  have  usually  sold  their  wools  at  range 
points  (or  contract^  them  before  shearing)  in  the  years  when  buyers 
were  most  anxious  to  secure  the  fiber  and  were^  competing  strongly 
for  it,  but  have  had  to  ship  it  on  consignment  in  the  years  when  a 
declining  market  was  most  probable. 

All  persons  in  the  wool  trade,  whatever  their  connection,  agree  that 
growers  should  sell  their  wools  either  at  the  shearing  shed  year 
after  year,  or  consign  it  (year  after  year)  in  order  to  get  the  best 
price.  During  comparatively  recent  years  relatively  few  of  the  sheep- 
men have  been  making  consignments.  On  the  whole  they  have  not 
be<^  willing  to  assume  the  risks  of  market  fluctuations  or  the  cost  of 
carrying  their  wool  until  called  for  by  the  mills.  Those  who  have 
sold  on  consignment  have  profited  by  the  spread  between  prices  at 
shearing  shea  and  market  center — a  spread  which  explains  why  the 
dealers  have  remained  in  the  business.  In  the  fleece-wool  States 
growers  are  handicapped  by  the  smaU  size  of  individual  clips,  fre- 
quently also  by  the  very  scattered  nature  of  the  production,  and  until 
very  recent  years  few  have  sold  cooperatively  and  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Shepherds  of  both  range  and  fleece  States  have  aimed  in  selling 
to  make  a  quick  turnover  with  a  minimum  of  effort  on  their  own  part 
Becent  developments  in  the  way  of  pooling  county  or  State  clips 
appear  to  have  taught  a  valuable  lesson  to  growers  in  the  fleece  States. 

Sheep  and  Lamb  M  arketinir. 

The  marketing  of  sheep  and  lambs,  aside  from  the  complication 
arising  from  competition  with  imported  frozen  carcasses  during  the 
past  season,  presents  a  problem  which  involves  a  reduction  of  the 
autumn  glut  as  far  as  practicable,  elimination  or  marked  diminution 
of  the  flood  of  mediocre  to  cull  lambs  which  reach  the  markets  from 
the  fleece  States  during  the  fall  months,  and  if  practicable  a  stimula- 
tion of  consumption.  The  autumn  ^lut  can  never  be  entirely  re- 
moved, but  it  can  be  considerably  relieved.  Where  local  conditions 
make  it  practicable,  sheepmen  on  the  ranges  can  aid  in  this  (1)  by  an 
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earlier  marketing  of  lambs  from  areas  where  the  producers  now  tend 
to  overstay  the  market  and  ship  a  month  or  more  later  than  really 
is  necessary;  (2)  by  an  extension  of  winter  lambing  on  farm  land  in 
parts  of  the  Southwest  and  shipping  the  lambs  dunng  the  period  of 
lowest  receipts;  (3)  by  a  more  general  adoption  of  shed  lambing  by 
northern  sheepmen  and  earlier  readiness  tor  market;  (4)  by  more 
complete  use  of  local  farm  refuse  to  facilitate  holding  back  at  range 
points  a  larger  percentage  of  thin  lambs  until  the  marketing  crest  has 
been  passed;  and  (5)  by  shipment,  so  far  as  possible,  of  feeder  lambs 
direct  from  range  points  to  the  feed  yards — a  practice  which  prob- 
ably will  increase  in  any  case  with  the  recent  rise  in  freight  rate&  No 
one  of  these,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  last,  can  be  carried 
very  far  or  in  itself  accomplish  a  sveaX  deal,  but  in  the  aggregate 
they  would  accomplish  an  appreciable  improvement.  Shepherds  of 
the  farm  States  can  help  in  reducing  the  fall  glut  (1)  by  the  adoption 
of  minor  dianges  in  nock  management  necessary  to  produce  more 
lambs  to  be  marketed  before  midsummer,  and  (2)  by  holding  at 
farm  points  until  December  or  January  tne  lambs  too  thin  for  ad- 
vantageous shipment  earlier  in  the  fall. 

The  holding  up  of  lambs  at  farm  points  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  elimination  of  the  flood  of  mediocre  and  cull  native  lambs 
which  depress  the  market  each  year  from  the  latter  part  of  August 
until  about  the  middle  of  November.  The  docking  of  all  lambs  and 
the  castration  of  the  males,  will  undoubtedly  improve  their  quality 
although  it  will  not  relieve  the  fall  glut.  Failure  to  follow  this  prac- 
tice is  a  costly  oversight  and  demands  immediate  correction.  It  is  im- 
probable that  early  or  midsummer  marketing  of  enough  lambs  will 
occur  to  cut  down  the  normal  midsummer  price  premium.  A  per- 
ceptible switch  of  autumn  receipts  to  midsummer  or  earlier,  and 
elimination  of  the  market  breaking  flood  of  mediocre  natives,  will  do 
much,  however,  to  stabilize  prices. 

Cost  of  Production. 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  cost  of  production  studies  in 
the  range  States,  the  Ohio  region,  and  some  cost  figures  for  South 
Africa  and  Argentina.  It  must  be  noted  that  conditions  under  which 
the  wool  was  grown  were  abnormal,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  readjustment  from  war  conditions  has  been  pronounced  dur- 
ing recent  months.  The  data  for  the  United  States  have  a  strong 
suggestive  value  with  reference  to  the  rise  in  costs  since  1910,  indi- 
cating the  wide  range  in  costs  between  different  areas  for  different 
years.  The  Ohio  data  have  a  similar  value  when  contrasted  with 
range  costs  and  profits  and  with  estimated  costs  and  profits  under 
general  farming  conditions  in  the  Middle  West.  The  foreign  costs 
are  based  on  data  too  limited  to  be  conclusive,  but  thev  illustrate 
general  conditions.  The  facts  ascertained  indicate  that  tne  competi- 
tive positions  of  the  main  producing  countries  have  remained  prac- 
tically unchanged  during  the  past  10  years. 

Tariff  History. 

There  were  various  duties  on  wool  and  woolens  in  the  tariff  acts 
before^  1861,  but  the  modern  system  of  duties  really  begins  in  1867 
at  the  time  of  the  .division  of  wool  into  three  classes,  ^'  clothing,** 
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^  oombin^,''  and  ^^  carpet  wool."  Provision  was  then  made  for 
levying  different  rates  on  the  different  classes^  and  for  doubling  the 
duty  on  washed  wool  of  Class  I  and  for  trebling  it  on  scoured  wool 
of  all  three  classes.  The  rates  which  were  imposed  in  1867  were 
kept  in  force  imtil  1883.  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  under 
the  act  of  1872,  when  tney  were  reduced  by  10  per  cent.  In  1883 
the  duty  was  reduced  slightly,  and  the  compensatory  duty  on 
manufactures  was  rearranged  on  the  assumption  that  only  3^  pounds 
of  wool  were  used  in  making  a  pound  of  cloth,  instead  of  4  pounds 
as  under  the  act  of  1867.  In  1890  the  rates  were  restored  to  what 
was  practically  the  scale  of  1867,  although  in  this  year  the  duties  on 
carpet  wools  were  made  ad  valorem  and  the  trebled  duty  on  scoured 
wool  of  that  class  was  dropped.  Some  alterations  were  made  in 
succeeding  tariff  acts,  but  with  the  excj^ption  of  the  period  of  free 
wool  from  1894  to  1897,  the  rates  of  ISffit),  which  were  substantially 
those  adopted  in  1867,  remained  in  force  until  1913.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  over  the  actual  effect  of  the  duties,  and 
also  over  the  results  of  their  removal  in  1894. 

The  Compeimtory  System. 

The  adjustment  of  the  (^om^nsatory  duties  has  been  one  of  the 
controversial  points.    Another  important  question  has  been  the  com- 

S>arative  effects  of  the  duties  on  the  different  branches  of  wool  manu- 
acture.  A  duty  levied  on  the  grease  pound  has  naturally  discriminated 
in  &vor  of  the  light-shrinking  wools.  To  the  extent  that  the  worsted 
manufacturer  used  more  of  these  wools  than  the  woolen  manufac- 
turer he « was  given  a  competitive  advantage.  Ad  valorem  duties 
have  been  discussed  at  various  times,  being  favored  by  some  as 
eliminating  the  discrimination  which  has  juit  been  mentioned,  and 
bdng  opposed  by  others  on  the  ground  that  no  adequate  £fyst^  of 
compensatory  duties  could  be  framed  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
raw  wool  as  its  basis.  Whether  the  imported  carpet  wools  came 
into  competition  with  domestic  products,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent, 
has  been  another  moot  question.  The  history  of  these  controversies 
is  given  in  this  report 

The  Tariff  Board  in  1911  came  to  a  definite  conclusion  on  some  of 
these  points.  It  showed  in  a  report  on  Schedule  K  that  the  ^^4 
to  1 "  ratio  of  compensation  was  more  than  adequate,  and  that  some 
additional  protection  was  thereby  granted  to  wool  manufacturers. 
The  Board  also  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  longer  any  good  reason 
for  distinguishing  between  Class  I  and  Class  II  wools,  because  im- 
provements in  combing  machinery  now  make  it  possible  to  use  much 
shorter  staple  wools  than  formerly  in  the  manufacture  of  worsteds. 
It  favored  levying  the  wool  duty  on  the  basis  of  the  scoured  con- 
tent, and  maintained  tJiat  this  would  be  superior  to  any  ad  valorem 
method  or  to  any  method  of  specific  duties  levied  on  grease  wool  at 
rates  varyinjg  with  the  estimated  shrinkage.  The  Board  also  reached 
the  conclusion  that  imported  carpet  wools  were  competitive  with 
domestic  wools  only  to  a  very  limited  degree. 

The  Tariff  Board  after  an  extensive  investigation  found  that  the 
avera^  shrinka^  of  imported  wool  was  less  than  66f  per  cent  in 
soounnc,  this  shrinkage  being  the  basis  on  which  the  treble  duty  was 
ttBessed  on  scoured  wools.    The  average  shrinkage  of  wools  im- 
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ported  from  Australia  and  South  America  was  about  48  per  cent, 
while  the  average  for  domestic  wools  was  betwe^  55  and  60  per  cent. 
The  Tariff  Commission  does  not  take  issue  with  the  Tariff  Board 
on  any  of  these  findings,  but  rather  in  the  light  of  its  own  investiga* 
tions  reaffirms  the  wisdom  of  all  of  them. 

Claasification  and  Basis  for  Duty. 

The  distinction  between  Class  I  and  Class  II  wools  seems  particu- 
larly unnecessary.  The  amount  of  wool  of  Class  II  now  imported 
is  comparatively  small.  Improvements  in  machinery  are  constantly 
bringing  about  a  greater  interchangeability  in  the  use  of  different 
kinds  of  wool  and  the  case  seems  clear  for  doing  away  with  the  dis- 
tinction. Furthermore,  no  matter  which  branch  of  the  industry  is 
more  adversely  affected  by  discrimination  against  the  heavy  shrink- 
ing wools,  conditions  will  be  equalized  by  imposition  of  the  duty 
upon  the  scoured  content.  This  would  do  away  not  only  with  dis- 
crimination between  heavy-shrinking  and  light-shrinking  wools,  but 
also  with  the  discrimination  against  scoured  wool  which  resulted 
from  the  triple  duty  on  it.  This  has  been  cited  as  discrimination 
against  the  woolen  branch  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  which 
bought  more  wool  in  the  scoured  condition  than  did  the  worsted 
branch. 

The  Tariff  Board  objected  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  not  only  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  administering  it,  but  also  because  when  prices  in- 
crease and  protection  is  less  needed,  the  ad  valorem  duty  rises,  while 
a  specific  duty  when  prices  are  hign  becomes  in  effect  a  lower  duty. 
When  prices  fall  the  converse  of  this  proposition  applies..  In  this 
way  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  gives  the  dome^ic  woolgrower 
less  protection  when  he  needs  more,  and  vice  versa.  Some  manufac- 
turers have,  however,  opposed  this  reasoning  on  the  ground  that  the 
situation  is  entirely  to  the  woolgrower's  interest,  while  from  the 
manufacturer's  point  of  view,  an  ad  valorem  dutv  would  tend  to 
equalize  conditions  for  them  in  competition  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers. Inasmuch  as  their  criticism  is  directed  against  the  duty  on 
wool,  their  reasoning  seems  illogical,  as  the  compensatory  duty  is 
intended  solely  to  o^t  their  higher  costs  for  raw  material.  A  duty 
on  the  scoured  content  of  imported  wools  could  only  raise  domestic 
wool  prices  by  the  amount  or  the  duty,  and  a  proper  compensatory 
levy  on  importations  of  manufactures  of  wool  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  offset  this,  irrespective  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  world  prices  for  wooL 

To  make  a  specific  duty  on  the  scoured  content  absolutely  fair, 
cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  different  values  of  wool.  One 
rate  on  all  wool  suitable  for  making  wearing  apparel,  and  another 
rate  on  what  were  formerly  Class  III  wools  would  do  much  toward 
this  result.  However,  witnin  the  limits  of  each  class  there  would 
still  be  variations  in  value.  If  it  were  desired  to  take  cognizance 
of  this,  instead  of  assessing  different  rates  according  to  the  declared 
value  of  the  wool,  it  would  be  better  to  establish  certain  standards 
for  fine,  medium,  and  coarse  wools,  with  a  different  specific  duty  for 
each  on  the  scoured  basis. 

Although  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  equivalents  for  many 
grades,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  classincation  which  would 
cover  all  possible  cases,  because  of  the  almost  infinite  variations  in 
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wool  fiber.  The  dividing  lines,  however,  between  coarse  and  medium, 
and  between  medium  and  fine  are  so  clear  that  not  much  diflicultv 
would  be  experienced  in  establishing  theni/  Some  inequality  in  such 
a  system  would  arise  from  the  fact  that  wool  just  above  the  dividing 
line  between  classes  would  be  discriminated  against  as  compared  with 
wool  just  below  it.  Thus,  under  the  former  law,  carpet  wool  worth 
12|  cents  on  which  the  duty  was  7  cents  a  pound  was  discriminated 
against,  as  compared  with  carpet  wool  worth  11^  cents  on  which  the 
duty  was  only  4  cents  a  pound.  In  practice  such  discrimination 
would  be  of  small  moment.  That  a  large  number  of  grades  would 
not  be  necessary  is  shown  by  the  fact  uiat  the  domestic  price  per 
scoured  pound  from  1909-1915  did  not  differ  widely  for  different 

Srades,  rarely  indeed  over  15  per  cent.  This  was  not  greatly  changed 
urin^  the  recent  years  of  high  prices  until  1919,  when  finewools 
were  in  much  greater  demand  than  wool  of  lower  grades.  The  sur- 
plus world  supply  of  the  lower  grades  then  widened  considerably 
the  spread  in  price.  The  rather  wide  difference  now  existing  can  be 
only  temporary,  though  the  spread  between  fine  and  lower  grades 
may  remain  wider  for  a  few  years  than  it  was  prior  to  1916.  It 
hardly  seems  expedient  that  a  simple,  easilv  collected,  specific  duty 
per  scoured  pound  should  be  complicated  by  variations  in  rate  on 
numerous  commercial  grades.  It  would  not  be  feasible  to  classify 
carpet  wool  according  to  spinning  counts,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
single  specific  rate  on  a  scoured  basis  would  cause  less  inequality 
than  the  reestablishment  of  different  rates  on  different  ^Walue- 
dasaes  ^'  sudi  as  obtained  under  the  law  of  1909.  Aside  from  classi- 
fication, if  a  duty  is  levied  on  wool  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
scoured  content. 

*  The  Barean  of  MarkeU  baa  already  eatablished  tentatiYe  atandarda. 
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PART  L 

Chafteb  1. 

INTRODUCTION. 


There  exists  a  great  mass  of  material  of  a  technical  nature,  bear- 
ing on  the  many  varieties  of  wool  and  on  the  details  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry. Much  of  this  is  interesting  to  one  engaged  in  the  wool 
trade  or  in  sheep  husbandry,  but  irrelevant  so  far  as  the  tariff  is 
concerned.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  eliminate  from  this  report 
the  discussion  of  ail  technical  details,  an  imderstanding  of  which 
is  not  necessary  to  a  consideration  of  the  tariff.  The  function  of  the 
Commission  to  furnish  full  information  on  the  industry  has  not  been 
narrowly  interpreted,  however,  since  an  understanding  of  many  de- 
tails is  necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  the  situation. 

The  principal  objects  to  be  attained  by  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  wool-growing  industry  are  the  simplification  and  orderly  pres- 
entation of  the  available  information,  and  the  study  of  recent 
changes  in  the  industry  which,  like  most  forms  of  economic  activity, 
has  been  influenced  by  the  war.  Many  changes  not  due  to  the  war 
have  also  taken  place  in  the  sheep  industry  during  the  past  few 
years. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  only  after  examination  of  a  great 
many  sources  of  information.  Field  work,  correspondence,  public 
hearings,  conferences  with  many  authorities  on  various  phases  of 
the  industry  and  with  those  concerned  with  sheep  husbandry,  and  the 
cooperation  of  experts  in  foreign  countries  have  made  possible  this 
survey  of  conditions  in  the  wool-growing  industry  throughout  the 
world. 

FUNDAMENTAL  FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  INDUSTRY. 

There  are  certain  facts  which  are  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  the  subject.  These  relate  either  to  technical  matters  or  to  the 
broad  industrial  aspects  of  the  sheep  industry.  At  the  risk  of  repeat- 
ing facts  known  to  many  readers,  they  are  considered  at  this  point 
because  of  their  fundamental  character. 

Wool  is  unique,  being  distinct  from  hair  and  from  all  vegetable 
fibers.    Its  peculiar  characteristics  are  the  serrations  and  elasticity 
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which  make  possible  the  spinmng  of  the  fiber  into  cloth  that  ab- 
sorbs moisture  and  is  comparatively  impervious  to  cold.  The  pos- 
session of  these  qualities  has  rendered  it  superior,  for  many  pur- 
poses, to  all  other  fabrics,  and  no  good  substitute  for  it  has  ever  been 
found. 

The  four  leading  classes  of  sheep  are :  The  Merino,  which  origi- 
nated in  Spain,  a  small  sheep  with  a  heavy,  greasy  fleece  of  fine 
wool ;  the  various  breeds  of  English  sheep,  which  are  larger  bodied 
than  tlie  Merino  and  have  longer  and  coarser  wool;  the  croesbreds 
(crosses  between  Merino  and  English  sheep);  the  ^'native,''  unim- 
proved breeds  of  many  countries,  which  produce  grades  of  wool 
inferior  for  making  clothing.  There  are  many  varieties  under  each 
class.  The  Rambouillet,  for  example,  is  a  type  of  Merino  which 
was  developed  in  France  from  a  parent  stock  coming  originally  from 
Spain.  The  two  main  subdivisions  of  English  sheep  are  the  ^^  long 
wools  "  and  the  ^^  downs,"  and  of  these  there  are  many  varieties  under 
each  subdivision.  Among  the  various  crossbreds  the  Lincoln-Merino 
crosses  and  the  Cotswold-Merino  crosses  are  favorites.  The  types 
of  ^^  native  "  sheep  are  many  and  various. 

Sheep  raising  is  carried  on  by  various  methods,  the  principal  kinds 
being  (1)  the  range  system,  which  is  adapted  to  frontier  regions  or 
other  places  where  there  are  great  areas  of  unoccupied  land  on  which 
large  flocks  of  sheep  can  graze;  (2)  the  paddock  system,  in  which 
sheep  are  run  under  substantially  natural  conditions,  but  within 
fence;  and  (3)  under  farm  conditions.  There  are  various  interme- 
diate kinds  of  sheep  raising,  but  the  industry  may  be  divided,  in  a 
broad  way,  into  these  three  different  types. 

Wool  was  a  far  more  important  product  than  mutton  in  the  earlier 
days  of  this  country,  and  the  same  was  true  of  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  South  America  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  industry. 
Practically  the  entire  returns  to  the  producer  came  from  the  sale  of 
wool.  At  the  present  time,  in  those  countries  where  sheep  raising 
is  carried  on  under  the  range  system  or  the  paddock  system,  wool  is 
usually  (although  not  always,  by  any  means)  the  principal  product.^ 
Under  farm  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statement  that  mutton 
ib  the  principal  product  holds  good  in  a  broad,  general  way,  although 
exceptions  to  this  statement  may  also  be  taken  in  some  instances. 

Where  sheep  raising  is  carried  on  under  range  or  paddock  condi- 
tions, the  Merino  or  Merino  crossbreds  are  the  favored  breeds. 
The  Merino  has  a  dense  and  fine  fleece,  is  very  hardy,  and  has  ex- 
cellent herding  (or  flocking)  qualities.  Merino  crossbreds  have  the 
same  characteristics,  though  to  a  less  degree.    England  is  the  home 

*lt  shoald  be  understood,  however,  that  It  It  Dot  the  sytteiii  which  determinee  the 
prodQct.  ThiLt  in  the  reralt  of  complex  fuctort.  In  New  Zealand  the  paddock  ayatem 
la  the  one  moat  la  nae^  and  mutton  and  wool  are  about  equally  Important. 
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of  the  so-called  ^  mutton  "  breeds  of  sheep,  and  experts  have  devel^ 
oped  desirable  breed  characteristics  to  a  remarkable  degree.  At  least 
one  strain  of  crossbred  sheep  has  been  developed  to  the  point  where 
the  type  is  perpetuated  from  one  generation  to  another,'  but  as  a 
rule  crossbreeding  quickly  results  in  imevenness  of  type  and  neces- 
sitates continued  use  of  pure  blood  to  restore  the  desired  combination 
of  breed  characteristics.  Under  farm  conditions,  the  English  breeds 
are  in  favor  because  they  are  larger,  afford  better  mutton  carcasses, 
and  the  lambs  mature  early.  As  the  flocks  are  kept  in  indosores, 
lack  of  herding  quality  is  of  no  consequence.  Merinos,  and  to  a  lees 
extent  the  crossbreds,  are  well  adapted  to  a  dry  climate*  Mutton 
breeds  were  perfected  in  and  are  better  adapted  to  a  humid  climate. 
The  ranges  are  usually  foimd  in  dry  sections,  where  the  sparse  vege- 
tation makes  general  agriculture  unprofitable,  while  farms  are  found 
in  the  well- watered  or  irrigated  areas.'  Sheep,  especially  those  with 
a  pronounced  Merino  heredity,  thrive  on  surprisingly  barren  land. 
They  live  on  more  sparse  vegetation  than  will  cattle.  Goats  are  the 
only  live  stock  which  subsist  on  land  more  barren  than  that  on  which 
^  sheep  can  live. 

The  leading  sheep-raising  countries  are  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
I  Argentina,  Uruguay,  South  Africa,  Russia,  China,  Oreat  Britain, 
'  and  the  United  States.    The  leading  wool-manufacturing  countries 
•  are  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.    It 
'  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  the 
only  countries  which  both  grow  and  manufacture  wool  on  a  large 
scale.*    The  principal  difference  between  these  countries,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  produced  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  wool  required  at  home  for  the  consumption  of  mills,  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  United  States  the  industry  is  conducted  both  on  the 
farm  and  the  range  basis,"  while  in  England  it  is  conducted  primarily 
on  farms.    The  western  half  of  the  United  States  maintains  Aocks 
of  crossbreds  with  strong  Merino  characteristics  and  the  eastern 
half  (with  the  exception  of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley)  has  grade  flocks 
and  some  pure  breeds  of  the  mutton  varieties.    England  has  com- 
paratively small  flocks  of  mutton  breeds. 

The  taste  of  the  English  public  for  mutton  has  been  a  great  factor 
in  encouraging  the  maintenance  of  flocks  of  mutton  sheep.  Com- 
pared with  the  English,  the  American  demand  for  lamb  and  mutton 
has  been  very  small,  but  of  late  years  the  public  of  this  country  has 
been  developing  an  appreciation  of  this  kind  of  meat,  and  the  con- 

*Tlie  Corrledale,  which  has  been  developed  In  New  Zealand. 

*  For  conelderatlon  of  dry  farmlngr,  vee  Chap.  8,  Infra. 

*  Oreat  Britain  prodnces  less  than  one-half  as  much  wool  as  the  United  States,  and  no 
Enropean  country  except  Russia  grows  one-half  as  much  woo]  as  Great  Britain. 

•Approximately  one-third  of  the  wool  clip  of  tbm  United  States  comes  from  tmrmu. 
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sumption  of  it  seems  likely  to  increase  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate 
than  in  the  past. 

The  British  Empire  has  produced  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
world's  exportable  surplus  of  wool  suitable  for  making  clothing. 
Low-grade  wools  have  been  produced  in  China,  India,  Bussia,  Si- 
beria, Turkey,  the  Balkan  States,  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Most  of  the  wool  from  these  sources  is  not  suitable  for  mak- 
ing clothing,  but  is  classed  as  ^  carpet  wool." 

Some  wool  is  marketed  in  the  state  in  which  it  comes  from  the 
sheep's  back,  while  some  is  washed  to  eliminate  a  part  of  the  im- 
purities. Wool  which  has  had  all  foreign  matter  removed  is  called 
^^  scoured."  The  decrease  in  weight  between  the  wool  in  the  nat- 
ural state  and  in  the  ^^ scoured"  state  is  its  '^shrinkage."  This 
varies  greatly  between  wools  of  different  kinds.  Merino  usually  has 
a  heavier  shrinkage  than  crossbred,  and  crossbred  than  English  wool. 
The  difference  between  wool  in  these  various  stages  has  been  recog- 
nized in  making  tariff  rates  in  the  past.* 

The  two  great  branches  of  wool  manufacturing  are  the  woolen 
and  the  worsted Jndustrigs.  The  former  originally  used  the  shorter 
and  finer  wool  which  had  to  be  carded,  while  the  latter  used  the  woofs 
onger  staple  which  could  be  conxbfidJ  Through  the  improvement 
'^i  combing  m:achlnery,  short  wools  (though  not  the  shortest)  can  now 
be  combed  and  there  is  a  great  range  of  interchangeability  between 
combing  and  carding  wools.  Through  the  growth  of  the  worsted 
industry,  it  has  come  to  use  a  greater  quantity  of  fine  wool  than  the 
woolen  industry. 

There  has  been  some  competition  between  cotton  and  wool  and 
between  wool  and  "reclaimed  wool"  (or  shoddy),  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  during  the  years  before  the  war,  the  outstanding  fact  in  regard 
to  the  world  situation  was  that  the  demand  for  wool  was  increasing, 
while  the  supply  was  about  stationary.  The  highest  prices  ever  paid 
for  wool  were  given  during  and  after  the  war.  The  crossbred  wools 
were  in  great  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  khaki  and  for  a  short 
time  the  prices  of  crossbred,  were  higher  than  the  prices  for  Merino, 
but  the  tendency  after  the  armistice  was  toward  the  use  of  the  finer 
fabrics,  and,  with  the  stationary  production  of  fine  Merino  wools 
this  meant  very  high  prices  for  high-grade  wools  of  that  variety. 
There  was  available  some  of  the  fine  wool  accumulated  in  Australia. 
Nevertheless,  the  price  rose  and  remained  at  a  high  point  for  over 
a  year  after  the  London  auctions  were  resumed.' 

Different  systems  of  grading  are  used  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
The  "  blood  classification  "  has  been  used  here,  i.  e.,  wool  has  been 

•  See  Cliap.  17,  Infra. 

*For  further  dlsconioii  of  the  uses  of  varioaa  kinds  of  wool,  see  Chap.  18,  infra. 

•In  April,  1919. 
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called  "  quarter  blood,"  "  half  blood,"  etc.  This  originally  referred 
to  the  proportion  of  Merino  blood  in  the  sheep  from  which  the  wool 
was  shorn,  but  at  present  it  has  no  such  significance.  ^Quarter 
blood"  may  be  wool  having  no  trace  of  Merino,  but  simply  wool 
showing  much  the  same  characteristics  as  to  length  and  fineness  as 
that  formerly  found  in  the  wool  of  sheep  of  one-fourth  Merino  blood. 
In  England  and  Australia  wool  has  been  designated  as  86s,  40s,  etc., 
according  to  the  "  count "  or  size  of  yam  to  which  the  wool  would 
spin.*  It  is  often  sold,  however,  under  trade  names  which  have  no 
relation  to  this  ^'  count "  system. 

Before  the  war  England  led  in  the  exportation  of  woolen  yams  and 
cloth.  The  European  countries,  especially  Germany  and  Belgium, 
used  large  amounts  of  low-grade,  burry,  and  seedy  wools,  eliminate 
ing  the  waste  by  the  process  of  carbonizing.  The  export  trade  of 
Germany  had  grown  greatly,  but  was,  of  course,  lost  during  the  war 
period,  while  the  development  of  an  export  business  was  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  American  woolen  industry  between  1914 
and  1919. 

WOOL  QUESTION  ONE  OF  THE  LEADING  TARIFF  ISSUES  OF 

THE  PAST. 

The  opposing  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  duty  on  wool  may 
be  stated  briefly  as  follows : 

The  advocates  of  protection  have  maintained  that  it  is  necessary 
to  offset,  by  means  of  a  duty,  the  increasing  disadvantage  of  this 
country  in  wool  growing.  They  have  held  that  the  growing  of  wool 
is  a  necessary  part  of  diversified  national  economy,  and  that,  if 
other  industries  are  to  be  encouraged  by  duties,  there  is  no  reason 
why  wool  should  not  receive  its  share  of  protection.  They  believe 
that,  although  the  production  of  wool  has  not  increased  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  past  30  years  or  more,  the  duty  on  wool  has  been  effective 
because  without  protection,  production  would  have  decreased-  They 
state  that  the  price  of  wool  is  so  small  a  part  of  the  value  of  cloth- 
ing that  any  increase  in  the  price  of  clothing  due  to  a  duty  on  wool 
is  negligible. 

The  opponents  of  a  duty  on  wool  argue  that  wool-growing  on  a 
large  scale  is  an  industry  best  suited  to  frontier  conditions;  that 
as  the  country  becomes  more  and  more  thickly  settled  the  range 
conditions  must  give  way  to  farm  conditions,  and  as  the  profit  of  sheep 
raising  under  the  latter  form  of  agriculture  usually  depends  more 
on  the  meat  than  on  the  wool,  it  is  not  feasible  to  try  to  maintain 
the  industry  by  a  wool  duty.  They  assert  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
wool-growing  industry  has  been  governed  by  conditions  ruling  in 
the  world  market  regardless  of  any  duty  on  wool  which  has  ex- 

•  For  full  dlBcnasioD  of  this  subject,  see  Chap.  18,  Infra. 
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iflted,  and  that  decreases  in  the  number  of  sheep  which  have  occurred 
during  periods  of  free  wool  would  have  occurred  irrespective  of 
tariff  changes.  They  say  also  that  because  articles  made  from 
wool  are  objects  of  general  use  the  wool  should  be  secured  at  the 
very  lowest  possible  cost  from  whatever  source  obtainable.  They 
deny,  moreover,  the  statement  that  the  price  of  wool  does  not 
affect  the  price  of  clothing. 

There  are  many  side  issues  which  have  been  discussed  at  great 
loigth,  but  the  above  outline  covers  the  general  arguments  which 
have  been  advanced  on  the  opposing  sides.  The  attention  which 
the  problem  has  received  in  the  past  justifies  extended  considera- 
tion at  this  time,  in  order  that  the  tendency  of  recent  developments 
may  be  duly  weighed.  We  have  just  passed  through  a  period  which 
has  brought  about  fundamental  readjustments  in  many  lines  of 
industry,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  some  of  these  changes  may  have 
far-reaching  effects  on  sheep  raising  and  wool  growing. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  question  of  the  wool  duties  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  issues  in  tariff  discussions  of  the  past. 
One  of  the  principal  causes  is  the  fact  that  it  involves  an  adjustment 
between  two  industries  of  very  different  nature.  When  a  duty  on 
wool  is  levied,  the  difficult  question  of  the  determination  of  fair  com- 
pensatory duties  on  the  manufactured  products  necessarily  commands 
attention. 

The  value  of  the  domestic  wool  clip  in  1919  was  about  $150,000,000. 
The  value  of  sheep  and  lambs  marketed  for  slaughter  was  probably 
considerably  more  than  that,  and  the  value  of  breeding  stock  sold 
annually  is  large.  The  ownership  of  sheep  is  widely  distributed,  and 
the  total  investment  in  sheep  alone  (not  including  land  or  improve- 
ments) is  not  {ar  from  half  a  billion  dollars. 

The  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing  industry  ranked  seven- 
teenth, in  value  of  products,  among  the  industries  of  this  country  in 
1914.  It  stood  second  among  the  textile  industries,  cotton  manufac- 
turing ranking  first,  and  silk  manufacturing  third;  among  the  16 
industries  which  ranked  ahead  of  it  were  several  which  should  be 
classified  father  as  groups  of  industries  than  as  single  industries,  as 
for  example,  "  Foundry  and  machine-shop  products  "  and  "  Cars  and 
general  shop  construction." 

About  two-fifths  of  the  wool  used  before  the  war  by  the  wool- 
manufacturing  industry  was  imported.  In  1918  and  1919*  about  three- 
fifths  was  imported.  The  only  imports  of  raw  materials  which 
exceeded  in  value  the  imports  of  wool  in  1914  and  1915  were  hides 
and  skins,  india  rubber,  and  raw  silk.  In  1916  the  imports  of  wool 
were  exceeded  in  value  only  by  the  imports  of  hides  and  skins  and 
india  rubber,  and  in  1918  only  by  the  latter.    Two  of  these  products 
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do  not  compete  with  any  domestic  product,  while  hides  and  skins, 
though  somewhat  competitive,  are  of  less  importance  to  the  cattle 
raiser  than  wool  is  to  the  sheepman. 

THE  TARIFF  BOARD  REPORT  ON  SCHEDULE  K. 

The  Tariff  Board  appointed  by  President  Taft  published,  in  1912, 
a  report  on  wool,^®  which  was  the  most  exhaustive  study  of  the  sub- 
ject ever  made  up  to  that  time.  That  report  dealt  with  manufac- 
tures of  wool,  as  well  as  with  raw  wool,  and  consequently,  had  a 
wider  scope  than  this  report.  The  greater  part  of  it,  in  fact,  related 
to  manufactures.  One  of  the  features  of  the  document  which  at- 
tracted the  most  attention  was  its  conclusion  as  to  comparative 
costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  Before  reviewing  its  find- 
ings under  that  head,  it  will  be  well  to  give  at  least  a  partial  r6sum6 
of  the  large  amount  of  information  on  the  wool-growing  industry 
which  was  contained  in  it.  Its  study  of  the  industry  up  to  the  date 
of  its  publication  was  so  thorough  that  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
concentrated  its  attention  on  developments  since  1910. 

The  report  on  Schedule  K  begins  with  an  analysis,  by  paragraphs, 
of  the  wool  schedule  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5, 1909,  and  a  statisti- 
cal survey  of  the  industries  affected.  The  basis  of  the  tariff  on  wool 
and  manufactures  thereof  was  to  be  foimd  in  the  act  of  March  2, 
1867,  the  object  of  which  was  to  furnish  adequate  protection  for 
both  the  wool  growers  and  the  wool  manufacturers,  whose  interests 
in  the  importation  of  foreign  wools  were  said  to  be  opposed.  Sched- 
ule K  remained  substantially  the  same  in  principle  from  that  time 
until  the  revision  of  October  3, 1913,  with  the  exception  of  the  period 
1894-1897.  The  "  compensatory  "  system  was  adopted  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  takes  four  pounds  of  raw  or  ^  grease  ^'  wool  to  make  one 
pound  of  finished  cloth.^^  It  was  recognized  that  the  ratio  would 
not  be  true  for  much  of  the  wool  imported,  but  would  be  more  than 
compensatory  in  many  cases.  The  argument  used  in  favor  of  its 
adoption  was,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  the  "  four  to 
one  "  ratio  in  order  to  make  the  heavy -shrinking  wools  available  for 
the  American  manufacturers.  Schedule  K  was,  therefore,  framed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  average  shrinkage  of  wool  in  scouring 
is  66}  per  cent,  the  rest  of  the  allowance  being  for  shrinkage  from 
scoured  wool  to  cloth. 

In  the  tariff  act  of  1867,  wool  was  divided  into  "  Class  I,  Clothing 
wool,"  wool  having  any  trace  of  Merino  blood;  "Class  II,  Combing 
wool,"  wool  from  the  English  breeds  of  sheep;  and  "Class  III, 
Carpet  wool,"  low-grade  wool  from  unimproved  or  "  native  "  breeds 
of  sheep.      In  the  revision  of  1890  the  designations  "clothing," 

»•  Report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K  (IPll),  ei»d  Cong..  2d  sews..  H,  Doc.  No.  842. 
»Tlils  ratio  was  first  used.  Id  legislation  rclutlng  to  wool  manufactures.  In  1861. 
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"combing,"  and  "carpet"  were  dropped,  in  view  of  the  changing 
uses  of  the  wools,  but  the  '^  blood  "  classification  was  retained. 

According  to  the  act  of  1909, 11  cents  a  pound  was  levied  on  wool 
of  Class  I — ^'^in  the  grease."  Double  this  amount  was  collected  if 
the  wool  were  washed,  and  triple  duty  was  levied  if  it  were  scoured. 
Twelve  cents  a  pound  was  levied  on  Class  II  wool,  no  double  duty 
in  case  of  washed,  but  triple  duty  in  case  of  scoured  wool.  Four 
cents  a  pound  was  levied  on  Class  III  wool,  valued  at  12  cents  or  less 
per  pound,  and  7  cents  a  pound  on  wool  of  Class  III,  valued  at  more 
than  12  cents  per  pound.  No  double  duty  was  levied  on  Class  III 
washed  wool,  but  a  triple  duty  was  levied  on  the  scoured  wool. 

The  elimination  of  the  double  duty  on  washed  wool  of  Class  II 
came  about  in  1867  as  a  concession  to  the  worsted  manufacture, 
which  was  then  an  infant  industry.  The  worsted  industry  now  uses 
(and  used  in  1911,  as  the  "Beport  on  Schedule  K"  states)  more 
Class  I  than  Class  II  wools,  and  also  uses  more  Class  I  wools  than  the 
carded  woolen  industry.  Fashion  apparently  had  much  to  do  with 
the  great  growth  of  the  worsted  industry. 

The  triple  duty  on  the  scoured  wool  was  a  discrimination  between 
branches  of  the  industry,  in  so  far  as  one  used  more  scoured  wool 
than  the  other.  The  report  states  that  ''  some  of  the  small  woolen 
mills,  making  the  lower  grades  of  goods,  purchase  in  JJ^e-scoured  con- 
dition such  wool  as  they  use  for  blending  with  wool  substitutes." 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  cotton  by  the  wool-manufacturing  industry, 
the  largest  increase  from  1890  to  1910  was  in  the  hosiery  and  knit 
goods  branch,  while  the  amount  used  in  y[oolen  goods  declined,  and 
that  used  in  worsteds  increased  much  less  rapidly  than  the  quantity 
of  raw  wool  used." 

The  report  describes  the  various  kinds  of  wool,  points  out  the 
principal  localities  of  production,  and  gives  a  statistical  survey  of 
the  sheep  industry  in  the  leading  wool-growing  countries.  It  shows 
that  the  United  States  had  been  producing,  up  to  1911,  about  300,- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool  a  year,  consisting  principally  of  the  ^^  fine  " 
and  ^  medium "  grades.  The  so-called  ^^  carpet "  wools  and  the 
^ luster^  wools  comprised  a  small  percentage  of  the  domestic  clip. 
Tlie  usual  a.nnual  requirements  of  our  manufacturers  were  about 
500,000,000  poundJB  oFwooTin.  the  grease.  The  home-grown  wool  pro- 
vided for  about  65  per  cent  of  the  needs  of  the  mills  of  the  United 
States.  The  leading  foreign  sources  of  supply  were  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay.  The  report,  therefore,  first  com- 
pared the  general  conditions  surrounding  production  in  the  United 

States  with  those  prevailing  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    This  gen- 

I 

■CoCtoo,  cotton  jw,  and  shoddy   were  relatively  of  less  Importance  as  compared 
vtUi  new  wool  In  producing  woolen  and  worsted  clothing  In  1909  than  In  18^9  or  1890. — 

Board  on  Schedule  K  (1911),  p.  97. 
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eral  survey  was  followed  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  costs  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  whole  was  supplemented  by  special 
reports  which  described  in  great  detail  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
different  localities,  both  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries. 

Most  attention  was  naturally  paid  to  the  regions  which  produce 

wool   competitive    with   home-grown    wool.    The    conclusion    was 

i  drawn  by  the  Board  that  some  of  the  fine  wools  of  Montana, 

'  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Oregon  compete^diceetly  with^fine  Australian 

64s-70s  wools ;  that  the  DelainTwools  of  the  "  Ohio  region  "  (said 

I  to  be  the  strongest  wools  of  Merino  blood  raised  in  the  world)  meet 

,'  with  competition  from  the  Merino  combing  wools  of  Australia, 

/   while  ^^  Michigan  fine  combing  "  meets  the  Sydney  and  Adelaide  64s. 

They  concluded  that  there  was  practically  no  wool  grown  in  this 

country  which  equaled  Australian  80s,  or  finer. 

The  situation  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  was  very  dif- 
ferent in  1911  from  that  of  wool  growing  in  Australasia  and  South 
America,  our  chief  competitors.  The  ^^  paddock "  and  ''  range " 
systems  were  distinctly  the  leading  tyi>es  of  organization  of  the  in- 
dustry in  those  countries,  and  there  was  considerable  room  to  expand. 
A  greater  number  of  sheep  were  kept  under  the  range  system  than 
on  the  '^  farm  "  plan  in  the  United  States,  but  in  this  country,  as 
the  Board  says,  "  at  the  present  time  practically  every  acre  of  graz- 
ing land  in  the  West  is  in  use  and  somewhat  overstocked,  resulting 
in  occasional  heavy  losses."  ^'  The  Board  came  to  the  following  con- 
clusions regarding  the  costs  of  production  in  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries :  That,  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States — the  ''  range  " 
section — ^where  about  two-thirds  of  the  sheep  were  to  be  found, 
the  "fine"  and  "fine  medium"  wools  "cost,"  on  the  average,  11 
cents  per  pound.  "  Cost "  was  figured  on  the  following  basis :  All 
receipts  from  sources  other  than  wool  were  set  off  against  total  ex- 
penses for  the  flock,  and  the  balance  was  considered  the  cost  of  the 
wool  obtained.  The  proportion  of  receipts  from  wool  and  mutton« 
respectively,  varied  over  a  wide  range.  The  average  for  the  whole 
country  was  57  per  cent  from  mutton  and  43  per  cent  from  wool. 
The  report  states :  ^^  "  It  will  be  noted  that,  in  general,  the  higher 
this  percentage  is  [of  receipts  from  wool]  the  higher  is  the  average 
net  charge  against  a  pound  of  wool  and  the  lower  is  the  average  net 
income  on  capital."  The  item  of  interest  on  investment  was  elimi- 
nated in  comparing  domestic  and  foreign  costB  and  the  actual  pro- 

V  Moat  of  tbe  lArg<>,  fire  nnipes  of  the  early  days  of  weatmi  staoop  ralslnc  have  bef»B 
broken  ap  by  tbe  coming  of  tbe  bomeatceder,  and  In  order  to  utlU«e  the  ftree  range  remain- 
ing tbe  flock  owner  must  run  bis  abeep  in  comparatively  small  bands.  Furthermore,  the 
land  policy  of  the  United  Statea  baa  b<H*n  nnfarorablc  to  the  holding  of  large  tracts  of 
land,  and  therefore  graalng  land  belonging  to  flock  owners,  or  leaaod  by  them  from  the 
State  or  from  private  parties,  often  conalata  of  scattered  sectiona — Report  of  the  Tariff 
Board  on  Sdiednle  K  (1911),  p.  840. 
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duotion  cost  of  harvested  crops  fed  to  flocks  was  used  instead  of 
their  market  value." 

The  "  cost "  (i.  e.,  the  net  charges  against  wool) ,  figured  on  the  same 
basis,  for  the  "  Ohio  region,"  was  19  cents  a  pound,  wool  being  pro- 
duced in  that  section  at  a  higher  cost  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  In  the  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River  (with  the  exception 
of  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  region),  where  wool  production  was  inci- 
dental to  general  farming  and  small  farm  flocks  were  the  rule^  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  sheep  and  lambs  ordinarily  covered  the  flock 
expense,  leaving  the  wool  for  profit. 

The  Board  fixed  the  average  charge  against  the  entire  clip  of  the 
country,  both  fine  and  coarse  wools,  at  about  9^  cents  a  pound,  the 
corresponding  charge  in  South  America  at  between  4  and  5  cents 
a  pound,  and  that  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  almost  neg- 
ligible; that  is,  receipts  from  other  sources  than  wool  were  carrying 
the  flock  expense  in  Australasia.'* 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  this  method,  tha  cost  of  wool  de- 
pended directly  on  the  receipts  from  mutton,  decreasing  as  the  latter 
increased,  and  vice  versa.  The  defects  of  this  manner  of  computing 
cost  were  readily  admitted,  but  it  was  maintained  that  it  was  the  most 
feasible  course  to  pursue  for  tariff  purposes." 

The  conclusion  of  the  Board  was,  therefore,  that  the  difference 
between  the  ^'average  cost  of  production"  of  wool  at  home  and  in 
Australasia  was  about  equal  to  the  effective  amount  of  protection  to 
raw  wool  under  Schedule  K,  while  the  difference  between  the  costs 
in  this  country  and  in  South  America  was  less  than  the  effective 
protection.*" 

The  Board  also  came  to.  the  conclusion  that  the  part  of  the  duty, 
in  the  act  of  1909,  on  manufactured  goods,  which  was  supposed  to 
compensate  the  maker  for  his  increased  cost  of  raw  material,  was  in 
reality,  in  many  cases,  more  than  compensatory. 

A  careful  investigation  was  made  in  regard  to  the  shrinkage  of 
wooL  The  rates  in  Schedule  K  were,  as  stated  above,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  wool  shrinks  on  the  average  about  66)  per  cent  in 
scouring.     It  was  found  that  the  average  was  not  so  great  as  that. 

■■  These  oast  ten  are  discussed  In  Chap.  10,  Infra. 

'Report  of  the  Tartff  Board  on  Schedule  K  (1911),  p.  344. 

''The  coDClQtlon  is  IneTltable  that  when  the  woolffrowers*  recelpta  are  derived  partly 
from  wool  and  partly  from  mutton.  It  is  impossible  to  apportion  the  costs  between  the 
two  prodoct»,  and  that  therefore  wo  can  not  obtain  a  result  which  can  accurately  be 
li^nn««l  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  wool.  However,  this  need  occasion  no  concern, 
•f»e»  the  teariag  of  the  receipts  from  wool  on  the  returns  from  flock  huabandry,  as 
cafrlad  on  in  the  regloa  nnder  conaideration,  can  be  ascertained  and  the  objoct  of  thla 
IsraarSgatlon  can  thus  ba  accomplished. — Report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K  (1911), 
pp.  «1^-318. 

*Tfe»  efrctlva  protectidn  was  considered  to  be  two  or  three  cents  less  than  the  nominal 
sBoont.  on  account  of  Ihn  **  sktrtln)? "  of  Australian  wool,  L  e^  the  practice  of  eliminate 
Ihf  the  poorer  parts  aroaod  the  edges  of  the  fleece. 
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The  average  shrinkage  of  wools  imported  up  to  1910  from  Australia 
and  South  America  was  about  48  per  cent,  while  the  average  for 
domestic  wools  was  between  55  and  60  per  cent* 

The  Board  declared  defective  the  method  of  levying  a  specific  duty 
on  wool  in  the  grease,  because  on  account  of  the  varying  shrinkages, 
it  operated  to  prevent  the  import  tion  of  some  of  the  higher.  £rade 
wools.  It  held  the  specific  duty  to  be  superior  to  the  ad  valorem,  how- 
ever, and  favored  levying  a  specific  duty  based  on  the  scoured  content 
of  the  wool.  It  also  held  that  there  was  no  longer  any  good  reason 
for  distinguishing  between  Class  I  and  Class  II  wools. 

SCOPE  OF  THIS  REPORT. 

When  the  Tariff  Board  made  its  report  the  tendency  throughout 
the  world  was  toward  the  keeping  of  more  crossbred  sheep.^  Many 
authorities  have  concluded  that  it  is  to  thiiTclass  of  dieep,  kept  on 
other  than  a  strictly  ^^  range '^  basis,  that  we  must  look  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  world's  supply  of  wool.  This  is  one  of  the  leading 
problems  of  the  industry,  and  is  given  considerable  attention  in  this 
report. 

The  subject  of  wool  is  one  which  has  a  great  many  ramifications.  It 
touches  international  policy  in  regard  to  the  control  of  raw  ma- 
terials. It  involves  domestic  policy  with  respect  to  the  use  of  our 
natural  resources,  control  of  public  lands,  relations  between  pro- 
ducers, middlemen,  and  consumers,  and  development  of  cooperative 
methods.  It  is  related  to  many  agricultural  questions — use  of  the 
soil,  management  of  live  stock,  choice  of  crops  and  other  farm  and 
ranch-management  problems.  It  also  has  a  vital  relation  to  the 
consumers'  interests,  because  of  the  common  use  of  the  products 
made  from  wool. 

Because  of  this  diversity  in  the  lines  of  thought  which  are  sug- 
gested it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  make  of  the  report  a  unified 
whole.  This  is,  however,  the  object  which  the  Commission  has  had 
steadfastly  in  view.  The  greater  part  of  the  report  is,  of  necessity, 
the  development  of  facts  necessary  to  a  complete  grasp  of  the  direct 
tariff  problem,  which  has  been  considered  in  the  later  chapters. 
Part  I  of  the  report  consists  of  an  introduction,  and  survey,  chiefly 
statistical,  of  the  world  production  and  consumption  of  wool  and 
a  discussion  of  wool  control  during  the  war  period,  1914-1918,  and  the 
general  effect  of  Government  regulation  of  the  industry  upon  post-war 

*The  ayerage  Bhrlnkage  of  fine  western  wools  was  foond  to  be  67  per  cent.  The 
aTerage  for  all  wools  from  that  region  was  62  per  cent.  Of  Ohio  and  other  fine  domestic 
fleeces,  60  per  cent;  of  the  lower  grade  domestic  sorts,  abont  45  per  cent;  of  Imported 
South  American  crossbred  wools,  88  per  cent ;  and  of  imported  Australian  croasbreds, 
30  per  cent:  of  Class  II  (English  washed)  wools,  from  18  to  30  per  c^t — Beport  of 
the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K  (1011),  p.  381. 

"•Report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K  (1011).  p.  804. 
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conditions.  In  Part  II  the  Commission  has  taken  up  a  detailed  con- 
sideration of  wool  growing  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  discussion 
of  the  wool-growing  industry  and  its  problems  in  both  the  farm  states 
of  the  East  and  the  range  states  of  the  far  West.  Particularly,  ques- 
tions such  as  the  relation  of  our  public-land  policy  to  the  sheep  industry, 
the  organization  andfinancingof  wool  growing,  the  cost  of  production 
of  wool  and  mutton  in  the  range  states,  and  the  problems  of  the  market- 
ing of  both  wool  and  sheep,  have  been  discussed  at  length.  Part  III 
is  a  discussion  of  wool  growing  in  the  important  competing  areas 
outside  the  United  States.  These  include  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
British  South  Africa,  and  Argentina.  These  chapters  provide  data 
for  comparison  with  the  wool-growing  industry  in  the  United  States. 
In  Part  IV  the  Commission  surveys  the  history  of  the  wool  tariff 
in  the  United  States  and  presents  certoiin  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations upon  classification  of  wools  and  the  basis  upon  which  an 
import  duty  should  be  levied,  in  case  Congress  decides  to  impose  a 
duty  upon  raw  wools. 


Chapter  2, 

SURVEY  OP  THE  WORLD  PRODUCTION  AND 

CONSUMPTION  OP  WOOL. 


PRODUCTION  OF  WOOL  SUITABLE  FOR  MAKING  CLOTHING. 

Most  of  the  leading  sources  of  the  present  supply  of  wool  are  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  character  of  the  wool  clips  of  the 
various  regions  may  be  described  briefly  as  follows:  Australia  is 
the  great  source  of  supply  of  Merino  wool.  Of  late  years  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  crossbred  wool  has  been  grown  there,  but  the 
country  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  clips  of  rather  fine  Merino  of  mod- 
erate shrinkage.  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  grows  crossbred 
wool  almost  exclusively.  South  Africa  furnishes  Merino  wool,  most 
of  which  does  not  seriously  challenge  the  superiority  of  Australian 
fine  Merino.  Argentina  is  predominantly  a  crossbred  wool  country, 
and  Uruguay  is  becoming  so,  although  in  the  past  it  has  produced 
considerable  Merino  wool.  In  Great  Britain,  where  mutton  is  much 
more  important  to  the  flockmasters  than  wool,  the  'Muster ''  and 
"  down  "  wools  are  the  kinds  produced.  Continental  Europe  raises 
more  crossbred  and  '^  down  "  wool  than  Merino,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  Canada.  Tn  the  United  States  various  kinds  of  wool  are 
raised  under  the  different  conditions  existing  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  country*  In  the  far  West  the  proportion  of  Merino  blood 
is  usually  large,  while  in  the  "  farm  States,"  except  in  the  upper  Ohio 
Valley,  the  common  types  are  crosses  of  various  English  breeds,  hav- 
ing little  or  no  Merino  blood.  The  low-grade  wools  shorn  from 
"  native  "  or  "  unimproved  "  sheep,  and  used  chiefly  for  carpets,  and 
to  some  extent  for  mixing  with  the  better  wools  in  making  blankets 
and  rough  cloth,  come  principally  from  China,  India,  Russia,  the 
Near  East,  and  the  Balkans,  though  additional  supplies  come  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  This  gives,  in  a  general  way,  a  view 
of  the  kinds  of  wool  raised  in  the  countries  which  furnish  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  world's  supply.  Before  analyzing  more  care- 
fully the  world's  wool  output,  the  following  figures,  which  illustrate 
the  important  position  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  industry,  are 
given :  * 

^  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  mppolnted  by  tbe  Board  of  Trade  to  con- 
sider the  poBition  of  tbe  Textile  Trades  after  tbe  war.  Brltisb  Blue  Book,  1918,  Cd. 
9070,  p.  27.    The  figures  of  the  Committee  have  been  alighUj  amended  here. 
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Table  I.— WorW*  Production  of  Wool,  1915. 

(000  omitted.) 


Country. 


BBinsB  sMratc 

rait«]  KtDgdom 

Awtralla 

NewZeAlftod « , 


Britbh  IndlA.. 
Total... 


imnciFAL  BvmorEAN  covntrikb. 


8 


naod  Portugal. 


Total. 


Bontli  AiuflitaL. 
OtlMroouittrtaf. 


Total 

Gmnd  total. 


Total  produfr> 
Uon. 


Powtdt. 
122,000 
570,000 

197,  ono 

180,000 

4,000 

11,000 

60,000 


1,144,000 


79,000 
380,000 
31,000 
02,000 
26,000 
42,000 


eoo,ooo 


Merino. 


Pounda. 


484,900 

6,000 

180,000 


Crossbred. 


Pound*. 
a  122, 000 
85,000 
191,000 


304,000 
404,000 
338,000 


1,046,000 


2,790,000 


4,000 
M1,000 


670,500 


15,800 
76,000 
15,750 
31,000 
6,000 
8,000 


413,500 


63,200 


5,250 
31,  MX) 
20,000 
34,000 


151,650 


174,000 
73,000 


247,000 


1,060,060 


163,450 


130,000 
831,000 


461,000 


1,027,950 


Carpet,  etc. 


Poundi. 


60,000 


60,000 


304,000 


304,000 


338,000 


338,000 


702,000 


•  EngUsb  long  and  down  wools.  ftCroesbred  and  English  wooli. 

Table  Ih— World's  Production  of  Wool,  1919,^ 

(000  omitted.) 


Coontry. 


BBJnSH  BVPttE. 


Aastnlia 

British  India..... 

f^wyla 

VUkland  Islands. 

New  Zealand 

SoathAfHoa 

UnStad  Kingdom. 


Total 

nUNOPAt  BXmoPBAK  COVNTRIKS. 

Anstria-Hungary 

y^anoe 

Germany 


Itahr 

Pwtttgal 

Russia 

Ipaln 

iSirkey  and  the  Balkan  States, 


Total. 


Booth  America. . 
tnited  States... 
OUmt  Qoontriee. 


Total , 

Grand  total. 


Total 
production. 


Poundi. 

663,000 

60,000 

15,000 

3,000 

228,000 

100,000 

118,000 


1,177,000 


42,000 
50,000 
20,000 
16,000 
35.000 
7,000 
330,000 
62,000 
91,000 


Merino. 


Pottfi^. 

457,000 


9,000 
97,000 


563,000 


Crossbred  and 
English. 


Pound*. 
196,000 


A  15,000 

3,000 

319,000 


e  118,000 


651,000 


(Carpet  etc. 


Pound*. 


60,000 


3,000 


68,000 


8,000 

10,000 

6,000 


26,000 

3.000 

20,000 

25,000 


639,000 


97,000 


480,000  . 
314,000  II 
281,000     . 


80,000 
167,000 


1,075,000 


237,000 


2,891,000 


897,000 


34,000 
40,000 
31,000 


9,000 
S,000 


25,000 


132,000 


360.000 
157,000 


517,000 


16,000 


1,000 

300,000 

3,000 

91,000 


410,000 


40,000 


281,000 


321,000 


1,200,000 


794,000 


•Thbtat^beonstruoted  mainly  on  the  basis  of  wool  fljrares  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association 
tf  Wool  Manafaetorers  for  /anuarr,  1930,  n.  lU.  The  flgures  for  Australa5ia  are  from  Dalgety's  Annual 
Weal  Revlaw,  1918-19,  pp.  S^-dO;  for  Canada,  from  the  report  of  Vice  Consul  Robertson,  Ottawa,  made  for 
dMtJnlted  States  Tariff  Commission,  transmitted  through  the  State  Department.  Where  better Informa- 
tus  Is  not  arailable.  the  proportions  of  the  various  kinds  of  wool  are  accepted  a.s  given  in  the  British  Blue 
Od.  9070,  op.  dk   Tae  oatpat  is  given  in  round  numbers,  as  the  object  is  to  present  the  general 


»  Abotit  ona^uUf  of  Canada's  output  is  English  combing  wooL 
<t^ttih  WQol»~"long"  and  «down." 
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Australia. 

Many  different  types  of  wool  are  grown  in  Australia.  The  conti- 
nent is  large  and  has  wide  climatic  variations.  The  variety  of 
Australian  wool  which  has  been  preferred  in  the  United  States  is  the 
fine  quality  Victorian,  western  district  wool.  This  is  exceptionally 
fine,  light  shrinking,  and  of  long  staple.  "  Port  Phillip  "  and  "  Gee- 
long"  wools,  popular  in  the  United  States,  are  grown  in  Victoria. 
The  wool  from  the  Tasmanian  Merino  is  much  like  the  wool  from  the 
western  district  of  Victoria,  but  is  of  heavier  shrinkage.  Another 
section  of  Australia  which  is  famous  for  fine  wool  is  the  Mudgee  dis- 
trict of  New  South  Wales.  In  South  Australia,  where  pasturage  is  more 
sparse,  the  wool  is  of  a  ^'bolder"  type — ^that  is,  it  is  longer  and 
coarser.  On  the  hot  and  dry  plains  of  the  "out-back"  country, 
coarser  wool  is  grown,  because  the  fine  Merino,  containing  much 
grease,  retains  more  dirt  than  the  coarse  wool.  Queensland,  which 
is  not  thickly  settled  as  yet,  is  predominantly  a  Merino  section.  The 
western  part  of  that  State  is  especially  well  suited  to  growing  Merino 
wool  on  account  of  the  dry  climate.  Defect  in  these  wools  is  fre- 
quently caused  by  scarcity  of  vegetation,  which  robs  them  of  sound- 
ness of  fiber.  The  clips  coming  from  the  central  and  northern 
parts  are  usually  dry  and  of  "light  condition."  The  more  moist 
areas,  especially  near  the  coast.  Darling  Downs  in  Southern  Queens- 
land and  Peak  Downs  in  Central  Queensland,  are  adapted  to  lamb 
raising  and  grow  more  of  the  crossbred  wool.  The  increase  of 
mixed  farming  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  greater  output  of  cross- 
bred wool.'  The  Merino  wool  of  West  Australia  is  usually  of  the 
"  bold  "  or  "  strong  "  type." 

The  English  breeds  which  are  most  popular  in  Australia  are  the 
Lincoln,  Leicester,  Border  Leicester,  Romney  Marsh,  Shropshire, 
Southdown,  Hampshire,  Suffolk,  and  Dorset  Horn.^ 

New  Zealand. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  much  like  that  of  England  and  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  crossbred  sheep.  Many 
grades  and  qualities  of  wool,  suitable  for  almost  all  classes  of  worsted 
yarn,  come  from  that  country.  The  new  type  of  sheep,  the  Corriedale, 
which  is  the  result  of  crossing  Lincolns  and  Merinos,  is  a  product 
of  New  Zealand.  These  sheep  have  a  mutton  frame  covered  with  a 
long  staple  fleece  which  resembles  the  "comeback"  (3/4  blood 
Merino)  type.'  The  small  amount  of  Merino  wool  grown  in  New 
Zealand  resembles  the  Victorian  wool. 

* Hawkesworth.  Alfred:  AustnUslmn  Sheep  mod  Wool.  Sydney,  1911.  p.  246. 

*  Queenslmnd    Sheep    and    Wool    Induftry.    publiahed   by   GoirerniDeDt    of    QueenBland, 
1918.  pp.  45.  78. 

*  Smith,  H.  B. :  The  Sheep  and  Wool  Industry  of  Au8tralaBla»  Chap.  2. 

*  Uawkesworth :  op.  dt.,  p.  24d. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  Australian 
States  and  New  Zealand  in  wool  production : 

Tablx  Ul.-^Production  of  Wool  in  Australasia,  191&-19,^ 


State. 


Production. 


N«t  weight. 


New  Boatli  Watak 

Vietocte. 

Qijueniileml 

SoutliAitttrmUe... 
WertAnrtrmlle.... 

CimiinoiniimHh . .« 
McwZeelend 


BaU$. 
052,471 
426,135 
314,348 
16G,618 
130,981 
37,303 


PwLnU. 

306,200,901 

136,998,141 

101,000,738 

54,530,400 

42,109,081 

12,011,830 


2,030,916 
627,831 


652,090,171 
227,521,228 


2,658,747 


880,441,309 


•From  Dalsety'B  Annaal  Wool  Bevlew  (Australia),  1918-19,  p.  00. 

ArireatiBa. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  wool  grown  in  the  Argentine  Bepublic 
comes  from  crossbred  sheep.  Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  Eomney  Marsh 
are  the  favorite  sheep  for  crossing  with  Merino  in  that  country.  The 
crossbred  Argentine  wool  grades  principally  medium  and  coarse,  cor- 
responding rather  closely  with  "  domestic  quarter  blood  "  and  "  do- 
mestic common ''  of  the  United  States.  The  fine  crossbred  of  Argen- 
tina corresponds  with  domestic  three-eighths  blood.  About  20  peri 
cent  of  the  Argentine  clip  is  Merino,  while  the  remaining  5  per  cent 
is  from  blackfaced  sheep  and  from  the  native  or  '^crioUa^'  sheep. 
The  last  named  class  of  wool  comes  largely  from  the  Provinces  of 
Mendoza  and  Cordoba.  The  northern  part  of  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires  was  formerly  a  source  of  supply  of  Merino  wool  from  Ram- 
bouillet  sheep,  but  as  agriculture  has  increased  the  number  of  sheep 
has  been  reduced.'  This  Province  still  has  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  any  section  of  Argentina,  and  crossbreds  make  up  the  greater 
proportion.  The  southern  part  of  Argentina,  however,  is  the  place 
where  the  number  of  sheep  is  expected  to  increase. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  wool  out- 
put in  the  principal  wool-growing  Provinces  of  Argentina  in  1914. 
The  number  of  sheep  has  been  placed  as  high  as  81,000,000  in  some 
estimates,  but  judged  by  the  quantity  of  wool  exported,  this  is  gen- 
erally considered  much  too  great. 


■This  le  not  always  tbe  result  of  an  Increase  In  agrlcaltnre  as  will  be  noted  from 
other  parts  of  tlie  report,  bat  tt  baa  been  the  case  In  Argentina. 
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Table  IV. — Sheep  and  Wool  in  Argentina,  19H. 


FroviiiM  or  tftritory. 


Baenos  Aires  ind  capital. 

EntreRioB 

Santa  Cnia. 

RioNwro. 

CoRlaiiieB 

La 

ClmlKit. 
CordolML.. 
AUotlim. 


TotaL. 


Number 
of  sheep. 


18,785,957 
4,304.305 
3,940.616 
2,802,282 
2,348, 5KI 
3,282,h23 
2,047,037 
1,410,4S6 
5,303,362 


43,225,458 


Annual 

production 

of  raw  wool, 

in  pounds. 


196,386,800 
31,248,800 
28.608,800 
20,346,600 
17,060,ono 
16,572,6no 
14,861,000 
10,241,000 
38,504,400 


318,819,000 


•  Consul  General  Robertson,  special  report  of  August  19, 1919,  made  in  answer  to  inquiry  of  the  Tarill 
CoDuslssion,  transmitted  through  State  Department. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Argentina  increased  only  slightly  in  the 
years  succeeding  1914.  It  was  estimated  at  44,855,000  in  1917.^  The 
output  of  wool  is  estimated  at  present  as  about  330,000,000  pounds  a 
year.*  , 

Other  South  AmericmB  Coontries. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Uruguay,  according  to  the  census  of  1908, 
was  26,286,296,  and  the  output  of  wool  in  1914  was  143,293,000 
pounds,  chiefly  Merino.*  The  clip  of  1919  amounted  to  90,000,000 
pounds.  According  to  the  Uruguayan  census  of  1916,  the  number 
of  sheep  had  declined  to  11,472,852.  This  figure  is  so  low  as  to  cause 
doubt  of  its  accuracy.  There  has,  however,  undoubtedly  been  a  great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  that  country. 

The  wool  production  of  other  South  American  countries  in  1919 
was  as  follows : 

Tabu  V. — Wool  Production  in  Several  South  American  Countries,  tOJ9.^ 

Founds. 

Brasfl 35. 000, 000 

ChUe 26»  000. 000 

Peru 9, 420,000 

Falkland  Islands 3. 200, 000 

Sonth  Africa. 

A  large  amount  of  good  Merino  wool  comes  from  South  Africa,  but 
a  considerable  quantity  of  low-grade  native  wool  is  also  grown  there. 
Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  wool  in  the  last  few  years." 
Pure-bred  stock  has  been  imported  from  Australia.  The  leading 
breeds  of  the  country  are  the  Rambouillet,  Wanganella  (Australian), 


tRobertaon:  op.  dt,  July  9,  1919. 

•  Ibid. 

•BuUetln  Imperial  Institute  (London),  VoL  XVX.  No.  4.  p.  478. 
••Bulletin  Nat'l  Amoc.  Wool  Mfrs.  < Boston).  Jan..  1920.  pp.  111-114. 
»A Bulletin  Imperial  InsUtute  (London),  Vol.  XVL    No.  4,  p.  487. 
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and  Tasmanian,^'  and  there  are  a  few  Karakuls  and  a  small  number 
of  English  sheep.  The  English  breeds  are  mostly  Romney  Marsh, 
Liincoln,  Leicester,  Shropshire,  and  Suffolk.  In  addition  to  these 
the  wooUess  sheep  in  the  country  number  from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000. 
The  wool  dip  in  1918  amounted  to  157,761,470  pounds,  but  fell  to 
about  125,000,000  pounds  in  1819.' 


18 


If 


Table  VI. — Number  of  WooUhearing  Sheep  in  South  Africa,  1911-1918.'* 

1911  (General  census  flgnres) 21,842,215 

1912  (Department  of  Agriculture) 27,331,167 

1913  (Department  of  Agriculture) 28,327,907 

1915  (Department  of  Agriculture) 25,943,806 

1916  (Department  of  Agriculture) 26,490,524 

1918  (Census  of  agriculture) 25,058,718 

Great  Britain. 

The  '^English''  wools  are  of  two  principal  varieties — the  ''long 
wooP'  and  the  "  down  wool."  The  leading  varieties  of  the  long  wools 
are  the  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  and  Romney  Marsh  or  Kent. 
The  Leicester  wool  is  long,  lustrous,  and  curly,  sometimes  12  inches 
in  length.  It  is  used  for  braids,  linings,  bright  serges,  and  sometimes 
for  women's  dress  goods.  The  Cotswold  is  much  like  the  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  but  not  so  lustrous. 

The  down  breeds  are  the  Southdown,  the  Hampshire,  the  Suffolk,  I 
the  Oxford  down^  and  the  Shropshire.  These  sheep  are  among  the  ' 
best  producers  of  mutton  and  wool.  The  wool  is  finer  and  shorter 
than  that  of  the  long-wool  breeds.  The  downs  usually  have  brown, 
gray,  or  black  faces  and  brown  or  black  legs.  They  are  rounder  and 
plimiper  than  the  long  wools,  and  therefore  are  better  as  mutton 
producers.  The  Southdown  is  one  of  the  best  mutton  sheep  in  the 
world  and  has  been  much  used  for  crossbreeding  with  other  varieties 
of  sheep  to  produce  better  mutton  qualities.  It  is  not  a  favorite  breed 
where  wool  is  the  principal  consideration,  because  of  its  light  fleece. 

The  Hampshire  is  a  large-boned,  squarely  built  sheep,  with  black 
head  and  legs.  It  is  found  in  south-central  England.  The  more 
rapid  growth  and  early  development  of  the  lambs  of  this  breed  have 
made  it  popular  with  sheep  raisers  who  produce  lambs  to  be  marketed 
at  five  months  of  age  or  less. 

The  Shropshires  are  probably  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the 
English  breeds.  They  are  good  farm  sheep,  as  they  are  prolific, 
easily  fattened,  and  bear  a  fairly  heavy  fleece  of  good  and  moder- 
ately fine  down  wool. 

^  Bnslin,  Gen.  6.  B. :  Special  Report  on  Sontb  Africa  to  tlie  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission. 
» Bulletin  Natn  Assoc.  Wool  Mfrs.,  Jan.,  1919,  p.  66. 
MEnalin:  op.  dt. 
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Among  the  many  sheep  in  the  Scottish  highlands,  in  the  Cheviot 
Hills,  and  along  the  border  between  England  and  Scotland,  are  the 
black-faced  Highland  breed,  the  Cheviot,  and  mixtures  of  Cheviot 
and  Leicester  blood.  The  pure-bred  Cheviots,  which  are  found  in 
southern  Scotland  and  in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  are 
medium  sized,  hardy,  fairly  good  mutton  sheep,  and  producers  of 
soft  wool  of  3  to  4  inch  staple  which  is  used  in  making  Cheviot 
cloths. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  British  Isles  gradually  decreased  dur- 
ing the  war.  In  1918  the  number  was  27,063,000,^*  as  compared  with 
31,164,587  in  1910." 

Table  VIL—Wool  Production  in  the  United  Kingdom,  IBlS-lBlS,^ 


1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


Fleece  wools. 


04,990,000 
90,0S3,000 
02,182,000 


Year. 


1016. 
1017. 
1018. 


SkinwoolB.* 


88,87l,00t 
SS^9B7,( 


f 


\ 


\' 


•  N.  T.  Daily  News  Record,  Aug.  10,  1019. 

*  Wools  pulled  from  the  skins  of  slaughtered  sheepw 

Continental  Europe. 

During  the  war  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  flocks  of 
Europe.  The  American  Agricultural  Commission,  sent  over  in  1918, 
estimated  the  losses  at  about  7,500,000  sheep.  This  was  partially  off- 
set, so  far  as  world  production  is  concerned,  by  an  increase  of 
4,750,000  in  non-European  countries.**  France  suffered  very  severely. 
Her  flocks  decreased  about  40  per  cent  from  1914  to  1919.  (From 
16,213,030  to  9,463,315.)**  In  Germany  there  was  a  decrease  from 
28,000,000  in  1860  to  7,907,173  in  1904  and  to  5,504,195  in  1918,"  but 
the  number  remained  about  stationary,  or  increased  a  little  during  the 
war.  France  and  Germany  developed  two  famous  Merino  breeds — 
the  former  the  Rambouillet  and  the  latter  the  Saxony  Merino.  Both 
countries  now  raise  mostly  the  crossbred  and  down  wool. 

Russia,  at  present,  grows  chiefly  low-grade  crossbred  and  carpet 
wools.  Although  formerly  the  output  of  Merino  wool  was  large,  the 
number  of  Merino  sheep  has  been  declining  since  the  eighties. 

»  Bulletin  Natl  Assoc.  Wool  Mfrs.  (Boston),  Jan.,  1020.  p.  112. 

>•  Tariff  Board  Report  on  Schedule  K  (1011).  p.  100. 

^*  Report  of  American  Acrricoltural  CommisstoD  to  Barope.     (WaahinKton),  Jan.  16, 1010. 

»  Bulletin  Nat'l  Asikkt.  Wool  Mfrs.    (Boston).  Jan.,  1014,  and  Jan.,  1010. 

»  Monthly  Notes  on  Tariff  Reform  (British).  Jan.-June,  1014,  Vol.  20,  p.  200). 
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Tabuc  Yin.'-Number  of  Sheep  in  Rwsia,  1881-191S.^ 


Bnropcan  RuflBiA. 

GauCMlA. 

CentiBlAflta. 

Siberia. 

Yeor. 

"TMck" 

wool 
(enmbred 
or  carpet). 

"Fine" 

wool 
(Merino). 

"TWck" 

wool 
(eroesbred 
or  carpet). 

"Fine" 

wool 
(Merino). 

*'Thick" 

wool 
(crosslired 
or  carpet). 

"Fine" 

wool 
(Merino). 

"Thick" 

wool 
(crossbred 
or  carpet). 

"Fine" 
wool 

(Merino). 

ISO 

17,800,000 
38,063,000 
40,000.000 
41,509,000 
38,000,000 
30,634,000 

17,034,000 
18,900,000 
7,148,000 
0,900,000 
3,790,000 
2,474,000 

1887 

1807 

190i 

1900 

I9U 

10,540,000 
10,714,000 

3,166,000 
1,515,000 

31,200,000 
20,347,000 

220,000 
425,000 

6,005,000 
5,741,000 

4,000 
61,000 

•  N.  Y.  Daily  News  Record,  Aug.  28, 1910.    From  official  Report  of  Boon,  and  Textile  Admn. ,  in  Moscow, 

Wool-growing  in  Spain  was  on  the  increase  during  the  war,  owing 
to  the  stimulation  of  domestic  manufacture  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  wool  from  abroad.  Within  recent  years  Oxford  and  Shrop- 
shire sheep  have  been  introduced  into  Spain  and  crossed  with  Span- 
ish sheep  with  good  results.'®  Considerable  Merino  wool  is  still  raised 
in  that  country,  however.  The  Provinces  of  Leon,  Segovia,  and 
Estremadura  produce  Merino  wool  which  is  used  in  making  fine 
worsteds.  Burgos  and  Navarre  furnish  varieties  peculiarly  adapted 
to  making  cloth  for  civil  and  military  uniforms,  whUe  in  Andalusia 
and  Aragon  there  is  grown  a  long  and  strong  Merino  wool  called 
**  entrefinos."  In  Andalusia  some  very  fine  Merino  wool  is  also 
raised. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Italy  before  the  war  was  9,150,000,  while 
in  1919  it  was  about  14,000,000."  In  the  northern  part  of  Italy, 
especially  in  Apulia,  there  are  some  Merino  sheep  whose  wool  is 
short  and  fine.'*  The  Pinerolo  sheep  of  Piedmont  also  produce  a 
valuable  wool.  The  average  weight  of  wool  clipped  from  Italian 
sheep  is  light. 

Austria,  which  had  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  million  sheep 
before  the  war,  and  Himgary,  which  had  eight  and  one-half  to  nine 
million  sheep,'^  have  lost  large  numbers,  although  the  precise  amount 
of  the  losses  is  imknown.  These  countries  produce  considerable 
**  carpet "  wool.  During  the  quarter  century  before  the  war,  breeding 
sheep  for  mutton  became  more  common.  Purebred  mutton  sheep 
were  imported  into  Hungary  from  England.  There  was  some  pro- 
duction of  Merino  wool  also.  The  Merino  sheep  of  Hungary  are 
known  as  the  "  Kacka  "  sheep." 

»  Bulletin  Imperial  Institnte  (London),  Vol.  XVI,  No.  4,  p.  480. 

«It>id.,  p.  479,  and  Bulletin  Nafl  Aeaoe.  Wool  Mfrs.  (Boston),  Jan.,  1920,  p.  112. 

*Int  Inst,  of  Agric.  (Rome),  Apr.,  1918,  pp.  616-617. 

i^Canadn  Agiic.  War  Book,  1915;  of.  Bulletin  Nat'l  Assoc.  Wool  Mfrs.,  Jan..  1920, 
p.  112. 

••  Int.  Inst,  of  Agric.  (Rome),  May,  1918,  pp.  680-688 ;  Rovacsj,  Dr.  Bda:  Shcepbreedlng 
la  Qnagarj. 
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Denmark  had  877,000  dheep  in  1918.'"  Cooperative  sheep  breeding 
has  been  carried  on  there  successfully.'*  Iceland  and  the  Faroe 
Islands  have  about  one  hundred  thousand  long-wool  sheep.'^  The 
number  of  sheep  in  Norway  has  been  decreasing  somewhat — from 
1,326,850  in  1914  »•  to  1,281,000  in  1916." 

Sheep-breeding  has  been  increasing  in  Sweden,  where  there  were 
in  1917  '^  1,344,000  head.  Merinos  used  to  be  numerous,  but  only  a 
few  hundred  are  now  found  in  the  whole  country.  Cheviot  rams 
from  Scotland  have  been  used  in  late  years.  Oxfords,  Shropshires, 
and  Southdowns  are  found  in  southern  and  central  Sweden.'^ 

The  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Canada  produces  a  good  grade  of  long-staple  combing  wool.  The 
I  English  breeds  are  better  suited  to  the  climate  than  the  Merinos. 
Crossing  of  English  and  Merino  sheep  has  been  practiced  to  some 
extent,  but  the  sheep  of  Canada  are  predominantly  of  the  English 
breeds.  There  are  only  about  200,000  sheep  kept  under  range  or 
ranching  conditions  (in  southwestern  Saskatchewan  and  southern 
Alberta).  The  rest  are  scattered  about  the  country  on  farms,  in 
flocks  averaging  about  25  head.  Canadian  wools  may  be  divided  into 
eastern  and  western  "  domestic  "  wools  and  range  wools.  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Ontario,  is  the  point  which  is  designated  as  the  dividing  line 
between  east  and  west  for  the  purposes  of  classification.  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  Canada  in  1918  was  3,052,748,  about  the  same  as  in 

1871."    The  wool  clip  was  14,000,000  pounds  in  1917  and  15,000,000 
pounds  in  1919." 

Blezico. 

Mexico  is  unimportant  in  wool  production.  Its  sheep  shear  an 
average  of  only  about  2  pounds  of  wool,  and  its  output  of  6,500,000 
pounds  is  largely  used  at  home.  The  United  States,  however,  fre- 
quently imports  over  a  million  pounds  a  year  from  this  source. 

The  United  SUtes. 

The  quantity  of  wool  produced  annually  in  the  United  States  has 
remained  practically  the  same  for  the  past  35  years.  The  domestic 
product  amounted  to  about  300,()(K),()00  pounds  in  1883,  and  it  has 
since  not  usually  varied  from  this  figure  by  as  much  as  20,000,000 

*  Haggard.  Henry  Rider:  Rural  Denmark  and  Ita  LeBsona  (New  York),  1918,  p.  188. 
>*  Faber,  Harold:  CooperatloD  in  Danish  Agriculture  (London),  1918. 
"Groat  Britain,  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Reports,  6382    (1014);  and  Bulletin  Nat'l 
Asaoc  Wool  Mfrs.,  Jan.,  1919,  p.  64. 

•Great  Britain,  Journal  of  the  Bd.  of  Agrlc,  1916-17. 
•Btilletin  Nat'l  Assoc.  Wool  Mfrs.  (Boston),  Jan..  1920,  p.  112. 
» Ibid. 

■»  Int  Inst,  of  Agrtc.  (Rome),  Agrlc  In  Swi^den,  1914,  p.  1278. 
■Report  of  Vice  Conitul  Kobortson  (Ottawa).  »€>pt.  25,  1919« 
■  BaUetln  Nat'l  Assoc  Wool  Mfrs.,  Jan.,  1920,  p.  114* 
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pounds.  The  smallest  annual  product  during  that  period  was  in 
1897,  when  the  total  clip  amounted  to  only  259,000,000  pounds,  and 
the  largest  was  in  1893,  when  848,000,000  pounds  were  secured  from 
domestic  sources.  In  most  years  the  output  has  been  very  close  to 
the  300,000,000  mark,  which  was  reached  nearly  four  decades  ago. 

The  following  figures  show  by  five-year  averages  the  annual  do- 
mestic production  of  raw  wool  since  1885 : 

Table  IX. — Wool  Production  in  the  United  States  by  Five-Year  Averages, 

1S85-1919, 
T«an.  P<mnd0. 

188.V1880 310. 401. 000 

1880-1894 324, 600, 000 

1805-1809 272, 967, 000 

1900-1904 297, 343. 000 

1905-1909 306, 349, 000 

1910-1914 306,064,000 

1915-1919 295, 400, 000 

The  western  ranches  and  the  Ohio  region  still  produce  mainly 
the  wools  in  which  the  Merino  characteristics  are  strongly  marked. 
In  all  other  sections  of  the  country  the  blood  of  the  English  mutton 
breeds  has  had  the  greatest  influence. 

PRODUCTION  OF  CARPET  WOOL. 

Russia,  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States,  India,  and  China  produce 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  output  of  carpet  wool.  The  rest  comes  in 
limited  quantities  from  many  countries.'* 

Tabue  X,— Output  of  Principal  Carpet-Wool  Producing  Countries,  1919** 

Pounds. 

Ruwla  in  Europe "820,000.000 

Russia  In  Asia "  113, 359, 000 

Turkey  In  Europe  and  Balkan  States 90.500,000 

Gr«ece 16, 000. 000 

Turkey  In  Asia 90,000,000 

British  India CO,  000, 000 

China - 50,000,000 

Persia 12,146,000 

Algeria , 33, 184, 000 

Tunis 3,735,000 

Total _ — 788, 924. 000 

WORLD  TRADE  IN   WOOL. 

Although  almost  all  countries  produce  some  wool,  the  surplus  for 
export  (of  wool  suitable  for  making:  clothing)  is  found  chiefly  in 

**BQllellii  Nat'l  Assoc.  Wool  Mfrs.,  Jan.,  1920,  p.  114. 
*Not  all  earpet  wool. 

1842*— 21 4 
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Australasia,  South  Africa,  and  South  America.  This  siirphis  wfnt, 
before  the  war,  principally  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Uruguay  supply  the  bulk  of  the  Merino 
wool ;  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Argentina  crossbred  wool ;  Asia, 
southeastern  Europe,  and  northern  Africa  the  carpet  wool.  London 
was  before  the  war  the  greatest  world  market  for  wool,  and  the  auc- 
tions in  Coleman  Street  had  an  influence  on  prices  the  world  over.** 
During  the  war  these  auctions  were  suspended,  but  they  have  been 
renewed  and  bid  fair  to  regain  a  large  share  of  their  old  importance. 
The  dominance  of  the  London  auctions  had  been  considerably  les- 
sened, however,  before  the  war,  by  the  auctions  in  Australia.  In  Syd- 
ney, Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Geelong,  and  Brisbane,  the  leading  auction 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  more  Australian  wool  was  sold  than  in 
England.  These  auctions  also  ceased  during  the  war  on  account  of 
the  purchase  of  Australian  wool  by  the  British  Government. 

Liverpool  is  a  great  market  for  India  carpet  wools.  Before  the 
war  Antwerp,  also,  was  one  of  the  great  wool  markets.  The  imports 
at  that  center  came  principally  from  South  America  and  Australia, 
and  a  large  proportion  was  sold  to  Germany.'^  A  large  amount  of 
wool  was  retained  in  Belgium  to  be  scoured,  combed,  and  carded  be- 
fore reexport.  The  center  of  the  wool  manufacturing  district  in 
Belgium  was  Verviers  and  in  France  the  Roubaix-Turcoing  district. 
Mazamet,  France,  was  famous  for  the  preparation  of  skin  wools. 
Boston  is  the  leading  American  wool  market,**  while  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  are  prominent  carpet-wool  centers. 

■*The  sale  takes  place  In  one  large  room  In  the  wool  exchange  on  Coleman  Street* 
some  distance  from  the  warehouses  where  the  wool  Is  stored.  Selling  begins  at  4  o'clock 
precisely.  The  room  is  constructed  similar  to  an  amphitheater,  all  the  seats  facing  th» 
auctioneer's  desk  and  rising  abruptly  toward  the  back,  so  that  each  row  of  intendlns 
buyers  may  see  and  be  seen  distinctly.  Auctioneer,  broker,  and  clerk  take  their  respec- 
tlTe  seats  at  the  desk,  while  press  reporters  are  also  seated  at  the  front  in  the  extreme 
right  and  left  comers.  The  densely  packed  audience  is  aa  quiet  and  sober  as  a  church 
congregation,  with  the  exception  of  a  keen,  eager  look  in  their  eyes  indicating  the  in* 
tensity  of  suppressed  excitement  within.  The  moment  the  first  lot  is  called  out,  they 
burst  forth  in  one  wild  choms  of  yells  and  howls,  and  may  continue  shouting  and 
gesticulating  in  a  frantic  manner  until  that  particular  lot  is  knocked  down.  For  a 
fraction  of  a  minute  there  is  dead  silence  again  until  you  can  almost  bear  your  heart 
beat.  In  that  brief  moment  the  buyer's  name  and  the  price  of  the  lot  has  been  re^ 
corded.  Suddenly  the  subdued  but  clear  metallic  voice  sounds  the  next  number  from 
the  desk  and  immediately  a  dosen  or  more  excited  bidders  leap  to  their  feet,  shouting 
louder  than  before  and  continue  those  hideous  yells  and  frantic  movements  for  about 
20  seconds  until  that  lot  is  knocked  down  and  so  on.  Excitement  on  the  stock  exchange 
is  tame  compared  with  it,  whilst  the  excitement  at  a  heated  election  meeting  ia  mere 
child's  play  compared  with  the  terrific  eagerness  displayed  here.  We  met  an  Australian 
coming  out  one  afternoon  and  he  said,  '  We  call  our  wool  sales  in  Sydney  the  dog  flght» 
bat  this  Is  the  world's  menagerie  turned  loose.' — Description  of  London  Auction.  Report 
on  The  Bheep  Industry  in  Canada,  Great  Brltian,  and  the  United  States,  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Dept.  of  Agrlc,  1911,  p.  100. 

"^  Bulletin  Imperial  Institute  (London),  Vol.  XVI,  No.  4,  p.  511. 

"  Four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  million  pounds  of  wool  were  received  In  Boston  la 
191S. 
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Great  Britain  was  the  leading  exporter  of  manufactures  of  wool 
before  the  war.  The  United  States  made  great  progress  in  this 
respect  during  the  war,  but  trade  will  no  doubt  be  to  some  extent  re- 
adjusted. The  German  exports  of  wool  manufactures  had  increased 
greatly  in  the  years  just  before  the  war.  Woolen  mills  have  been 
established  in  Canada,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Amer- 
ica, British  India,  and  China.  These  supply  part  of  the  home  de- 
mand, or  have  even  exported  a  little,  as  did  Japan  during  the  war. 
In  Russia,  the  Balkan  States,  the  Turkish  Empire,  Persia,  India,  and 
China  the  hand-loom  industry  uses  large  quantities  of  wool.^* 

Table  XI. — World  Trade  in  Manufactures  of  Wool,  1912.^ 


Country. 


UniUd  Kingdom 

German  J 

France 

Amsria-Htingary 

Italy 

SvlUerland 

Netherlands 

Belffiam 

Rossis 

Sweden 

Tf  orwmy 

Denmark 

SiialTj 

Portupd 

Roumanla 

Dntcnria 

SerHa 

Gr««ce 

Tur'-ey 

/ar«n 

CMr3 

Prrsia 


Imports. 


«33, 

1:- 

7. 

3, 
5, 
1, 

\\ 

1, 

1, 

8. 
4, 

4, 
1, 


452,321 
669,906 
041,957 
066,289 
903.196 
358.148 
898,330 
213,153 
3»9.846 
681,441 
932. 132 
456,347 
459,950 
630,277 
436.012 
226, 35S 
7K3, 506 
70:J.275 
273.  av) 
86fl,.S)0 
866,500 
343,154 


Experts. 


$126,840,456 

69,847,625 

37,121,662 

13,645,666 

2,584,111 

1,946,600 

8,404,445 

2,248,323 


97.330 
768,907 


447,718 


2,919,900 
4*467*447 


Ckxintry. 


Dutch  East  Indies 

other  eastern  countries. . 

French  colonies 

ICoroooo 

United  States 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Peru 

Mexico 

other  American  countries 

Brf tish*  India .*!!!!!!!!!!! 

Honekong 

South  Africa 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Canada 

Other  British  possessions 

Total 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1554,781 

973,300 

1,946,600 

486,650 

15,115,350 

9,017,625 

2,919,900 

6,314,218 

559,648 

1,628.081 

3,406,550 

4,379,850 

8,273.050 

2,433.250 

5,S39,800 

3,211,890 

21,704,590 

2,919,900 


$1,635,144 


1,070,630 


254,834,273 


273,545,964 


•Boll.  Imp.  Inst.  (London),  Vol.  XVI,  No.  4,  p.  498.) 

The  United  States  exported  manufactures  of  wool  to  the  value 
of  $19,928,071  in  the  calendar  year  1918  and  $47,832,768  in  1919. 
Manufactures  of  wool  imported  for  consumption  in  those  years  were 
valued  at  $22,725,011  and  $18,530,450,  respectively.*^  In  1918  Great 
Britain  exported  manufactures  of  wool  to  the  value  of  $195,683,436, 
while  imports  were  unimportant.  The  figure  for  exports  does  not 
include  the  value  of  woolen  manufactures  for  the  use  of  the  British 
expeditionary  forces.** 

WOOL  IMPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Except  during  the  war,  imports  of  wool  have  not  fluctuated 
a  great  deal  for  the  past  15  years.  In  1908  the  business  depression 
following  the  panic  of  1907  caused  a  decrease,  and  in  1911  there 
a  drop  caused  by  a  stagnant  condition  of  the  market  which  has 


»  B^U.  Imp.  In«t  (London),  No.  4.  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  496-497. 
••U-  S.  Commerce  and  Navifcatlon  Repoita  for  calendar  years  1918  and  1919, 
<3  Asnoal  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
BrmUi  PosaeMions.  1918 ;  cd.  S42.  1919.    Table  17. 
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been  ascribed  to  a  fear  of  impending  tariff  changes.  Before  the  war 
imports  were  somewhat  in  excess  of  200,000,000  pounds  a  year. 
A  year  of  small  importations  has  usually  been  followed  by  a  year 
or  two  in  which  the  excess  was  large  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
previous  deficiency. 

Tables  XII  to  XIV  permit  a  further  analysis  of  the  wool  imports 
of  the  United  States.  In  studying  these  tables  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  before  the  war  somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  the 
imports  of  "  Class  II  wools  "  consisted  of  mohair  from  Turkey  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  camel,  vicuna,  and  similar  haire  from 
Asia  and  South  America.  Reexports  of  these  hairs  made  up  the 
major  part  of  the  Class  II  products  which  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  remainder  was  real  "English  wool."  The  Class  I 
wool,  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  consisted,  of  course,  of 
reexports  of  Australian  and  South  American  wool,  while  the  Class  III 
wool  imported  from  the  same  source  came  originally  from  Asia  and 
eastern  Europe. 

It  will  be  seen  that  prior  to  the  war  Russia,  Turkey,  and  China 
were  the  principal  sources  of  Class  III  wools.  During  the  war 
imports  of  this  kind  from  the  first  two  countries  greatly  decreased, 
while  China  became  the  principal  source  of  our  imports.  Increased 
quantities  of  Class  III  wools  have  also  come  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  Argentina. 

Table  XII  reflects  the  normal  or  prewar  state  of  affairs.  It  should 
be  compared  with  Table  XIII,  showing  the  situation  in  1919. 

Table  XII.— /mport*  of  Wool  into  the  United  States— Average,  1912-191^. 

[Calendar  year.] 


Country. 


Class  I, 
"Clothing." 


Total. 


Poundi. 

97.843,002 


Class  II,a 
"Combing." 


Pound*. 
17,66A,g68 


Class  III 
"Carpet. 


Vi 


Pounds. 
106,603,709 


Argentina 

Awtralia 

Canada 

China 

France 

New  Zealand 

Russia  In  Asia.... 
Russia  in  Europe.. 
Turkey  in  Asia.... 
Turkey  in  Europe. 
United  Kingdom.. 
All  others 


25.004,768 

14.137,023 

117,138 

36,353 

1,841,186 

4,647,060 


2,950 
9,599 


35,173,516 
6,874,024 


442,364 

78.639 

1,808,088 

2,406 

7,036 

83,304 


89,163 

7,167 

1,101,810 

12,791,848 

1,355,151 


4,072,948 

52,211 

10,287 

82,687,091 

4,116,804 


Total 


Pwinds. 
212,U4,37» 


6,328,625 

16,975,633 

6,851,809 

2,192,106 

22,042,858 

11,833,847 


39,630,080 

14,267.863 

1,985,508 

83,665,852 

5,966.036 

4,730,354 

6,828,625 

17,067,736 

6.868,575 

3,298,916 

70,008,223 

19,463,532 


alootodes  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  eta 
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Tablk  XIII.— /fiiporf«  of  Wool  into  t?ie  United  States,  1919.^ 

[Calendar  year.] 


Country. 


Total. 


Ai^gmttna.. 

Australia 

Bntish  South  Afnoa 

CuMda 

Chile 

China 

Fniador 

ft«nce 

Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands. 

Japan 

New  ZcAland 

Pern 

RuolalnAsia 

Bpatn 

united  Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Allothcn. 


Class  I, 
"Clothing." 


Founds. 
334,009,538 


118, 854, 4M 

46,034,615 

51,466,180 

12,066,657 

11,9S9.417 

8,528,802 

175,600 

379,377 

266,215 

390,855 

14,334,386 

2,273,308 

77,220 

164,750 

14,704,025 

49,931,366 

2,502,319 


Class  n, 
"Combing."* 


Pounds. 
14,844,972 


2,087,101 
31,798 

3,997,177 
660,934 
636,745 
642,970 


1,109,053 

253.900 

22,046 

8,382,806 
340,625 

1,090,827 


Class  m, 
"Carpet.*' 


Pounds. 
96,948,324 


14,045,112 


3,386,257 

98,310 

13,374,457 

39,813,744 

408,221 

377,723 

705,800 

118,534 


1,540,091 
1,129,031 
915,031 
19,044,860 
7,030,790 
6,090,678 


Total 


Potinda. 
445,893,834 


134,986,680 

46,066,413 

57,849,614 

13,815,891 

35,870.619 

38,985,516 

583,821 

757, 100 

972,015 

509,380 

14,334,386 

4,923,053 

1,450,151 

1,101,827 

37,131,601 

67,303,781 

10,343,909 


«  U.  8.  Commerce  and  Navigation  Report,  1919. 


ft  Includes  hair  of  Angora  goat,  etc. 


Table  XIY, —  Import 8  of  Wool  into  the  United  States,  July  1,  1919,  to  June  SO, 

1920. 

Pounda. 

ClasB  I,  "  Clothing  " 337,  212. 109 

Class  II.  "Combing" 9.956.344 

Class  III,  "  Carpet  " 72, 225, 748 


Hair  of  Angora  goat,  etc. 


419, 394, 201 
8, 183, 837 


Total 427, 578. 038 

P^fts  of  Entry  for  Wool. 

Boston  is  the  leading  port  in  the  importation  of  wools  of  Classes  I 
and  II,  but  more  of  the  Class  III  wools  are  landed  at  New  York. 
Philadelphia  is  the  port  of  entry  for  about  as  much  of  the  Class  II 
wool  as  is  New  York,  and  nearly  as  much  of  Class  III  wool  as  Boston. 
In  1915  and  1916  considerable  wool  brought  directly  from  Aus- 
tralasia was  landed  in  San  Francisco,  which  in  1915  was  ahead  of 
Philadelphia,  and  only  of  less  importance  than  Boston  and  New 
York  as  a  port  of  entry  for  wool ;  in  1916  it  stood  second  to  Boston. 

The  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of  the  United  States  are  concentrated 
largely  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  it  is 
partly  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  the  manufacturing  sections 
that  Boston  and  Philadelphia  are  the  two  great  wool  markets  of  the 
country.  The  leading  States  in  wool  manufacture  were,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  in  1914,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Khode 
Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  and  Vermont.  These  10  States  produce  about  95  per  cent  of 
the  manufactures  of  wool  in  the  United  States.    Massachusetts  alone. 
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in  1914,  produced  nearly  one-third,  $141,329,858  out  of  a  total 
$464^49,813  and  New  England  produced  about  one-half  of  the 
total. 

laporU  of  Important  Substitutes. 

Before  the  removal  of  the  duty  in  1913,  the  importations  of  wool 
substitutes  were  very  small.  Since  then  they  have  been  much  larger 
although  they  are  small  when  compared  with  the  total  imports  of  raw 
wool. 


Table  XV. — Imports  into  the  United  States  of  Rags,  Mungo^  Flocks,  NoHs^ 

Sfioddy,  and  Waste,  19U-1918. 


Year 


1912 dutiable 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 
362,307 
34o,:m 

6, 797, 237 
101,  Mo 


Valuei 


$168,007 

162,848 

1,049,716 

55,091 


Year. 


1915 free. 

1916 do... 

1917 do... 

191S do... 


QuanUty. 


Poundi, 

4,620,534 
4,509,621 
4,C12,443 
3,  IM,  160 


VahM. 


fM7,6M 

1,215,307 
r,66S333 
1,289,400 


THE  WOOL  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  tables  furnish  data  for  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the 
wool  trade  of  the  British  Isles : 


Table  XXL— Imports  of  Wool  into  the  United  Kingdom,  1913-1016 

(000  omitted.) 


Country  of  orizin. 

Port. 

! 
1913          1914          1915         1916 

1                                 1 

Grand  total 

Pof4iMl».  Pounds.  PomniM,  Ptmnit. 
N)O..VsO     712,617     926,379     618,946 

i:vSy70     li:),307       H7,924       64,022 

From  foreign  countries  (tot ah ' 

Prineipal  foreign  sovrces. 


Asiatic  Turkey, 
Ctilna 


United  States. 

UruKoay 

Arf^entina.... 
Chile 


All  ot  hers 

From  British  pos'<•^^ions  aotal) 
Prineipal  Prttish  sources 


K,773 

> 
1 

3,R23 

2.316 

1,277 

2,:>R2 

4,726 

9,  ft,-.: 

1,729 

.Vi,  4%Vi 

4:.,  906 

24,2Srt 

l^^07 

:»-.  901 

39,S39 

866  : 
1,155  > 
2,372  • 
1,122  , 
60,96S  , 
15,278 
6,1(3  ! 


2,103 
418 


879 

31,782 

8»U5 

9,836 


Port  Kliial^^th,  Fa<t  London. . 


Capeo'  Good  Ilope 

Natal :  Durban  Pelaeroa  Bav. 

British  India Calcutta,  Homlav. .'. 

Australia Svdnev,   Melbourne,  Briobaue, 

I      Adelaide. 
New  Zealand Wellington.  Aucl^land. 


Falkland. 
All  others. 


Port  Stanley, 


541,010 

597,310 

838,455 

92,  M3 

40, 410 

54,946 

263.078 

81,870 

39,792 

46,982 

230,233 

9,466 

41,S08 

66,432 

426,163 

181,181 
6,150 
1,032 

184,607 

4,454 

372 

200,081 

3,045 

02,420 

62,811 

27,290 

64.793 

241,722 

157,858 
4.352 
6»1S« 
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Table  XVII. — Exports  and  Reexports  of  Wool  from  Great  Britain^  191S-1916. 

(1)   BXP0BT8  OF  WOOL  GROWN  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

(000  omitted.) 


Country  of  destination. 


Grand  total... 
Total  exports. 


United  States. 

Canada 

R>i5sja 

Germany 

aUothiera 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1016 

Poundi. 
333, 142 

Poundi. 

333,533 

Pounds. 
154,935 

Pounds. 

58,4fc6 

28,662 

38,458 

32,002 

13,114 

8,689 
2,«)7 
4,161 
8,051 
5,454 

20,768 
2,330 
5,906 
2,900 
6,554 

22,554 
3,600 
1,126 

3,146 
3,77« 
1,407 

4,662 

4,782 

(2}    RKEXPORTS  OF  WOOL  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Total  reexports . 


Principal  places. 


Russia........ 

Germany 

France 

lUlv 

United  States 

Canada 

All  others 


306,480  ,      295,075 


383 
93,197 
86,073 

925 

44,536 

2,566 

78,800 


154 
80,785 
50,646 

806 

85,842 

2,457 

65,385 


122,933 


7,328 


20,738 
6,857 

77,207 
4,614 
4,189 


45,372 


6,879 


13,136 
4,221 

12,140 
3,448 
5,548 


PRICES. 


Prices  of  Wool  from  1860  to  1914. 

As  a  result  of  changing  industrial  conditions,  the  general  tendency 
in  wool  prices  was  to  fluctuate  greatly  during  this  period  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  The  average  price  of  wool  was  comparatively 
high  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  At  that  time  the  resources  of 
the  wool-growing  regions  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  were  just  be* 
ginning  to  develop.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine  was  the  first 
year  in  which  as  many  as  500,000  bales  of  wool  (of  330  pounds  each) 
were  sent  from  Australasia  to  Europe  and  America. 

During  the  Civil  War  period  the  demand  for  wool  to  clothe  the  Army 
caused  an  Increase  in  the  price  in  this  country  to  more  than  a  dollar 
(currency)  a  pound.  In  1867  there  was  a  sharp  break  in  the  price, 
and  there  ensued  a  low  level  of  world  prices  for  wool  until  1871. 
The  20  years  1871-1890  was  an  era  marked  by  a  great  development 
of  sheep  raising  in  our  far  West,  where  there  were  two  periods  of  high 
prices.  The  first  was  during  1871  and  1872,  and  one  of  the  principal 
causes  seems  to  have  been  the  Franco-Prussian  W^ar.  In  addition, 
however,  the  jyorld  supply  was  expanding  less  rapidly  than  the  de- 
mand during  the  years  just  preceding  1871.  Prices  for  wool  in  the 
United  States  declined  from  1873  until  1879,  the  panic  of  1873 
helping  the  downward  trend.  In  England  the  price  declined  from 
187fi  until  1879.  The  next  period  of  high  prices,  beginning  in 
the  latter  part  of  1879  and  lasting  only  until  1880-81,  was  caused  by 
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tfk*  rtriiral  of  business  in  this  country.    There  followed  a  high  do- 
•M>x>:  price  which  was  reflected  by  a  rise  in  the  London  price. 

Thf:  supplies  of  wool  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  were  increas- 
ing  f  erjr  fai^  during  the  eighties  and  prices  took  another  downward 
t^rb  In  1%91.  In  1893  came  the  panic  with  results  which  lasted  for 
t^Mttk  timt.  With  the  revival  of  business  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
hig$eUenih  century  wool  prices  rose  somewhat,  but  from  1901  to  1910 
l^u;  average  price  was  below  that  for  the  years  1840-1890,  if  the 
Coil  War  period  be  left  out  of  consideration.*'  Even  the  drought 
in  Australia  (1902)  did  not  raise  the  price  very  much.  This  may  be 
a^rrilie^i  partly  to  the  rapidly  growing  competition  of  cotton  with 
WifiA  during  these  years. 

The  Ptiee  of  Wool  During  the  War. 

During  the  late  war  the  price  of  wool  reached  the  highest  point 
ever  attained  either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  The  tendency  of  the 
price  in  this  country  was  slightly  downward  in  December,  1913,  after 
llii;  removal  of  the  duty  on  wool  became  effective  on  December  !• 
M/M  of  the  decrease  had  been  discounted,  however,  during  the  two 
years  preceding  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  price  recovered  early  in 
1914,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  showed  an  immedi- 
ate upward  tendency.  Complete  control  of  the  situation  was  reached 
in  England  in  1916  by  the  purchase  of  domestic  and  colonial  clips 
and  control  of  the  use  of  wool. 

Although  the  prices  of  the  various  grades  of  wool  reached  a  high 
fioint  in  this  country  in  1916,  and  were  accompanied  by  the  largest 
inifMrts  which  we  have  ever  experienced,  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  was  an  even  greater  stimulus  to  prices.  ^^  Territory 
fine  medium  scoured  "  reached  $1.82  per  pound.  In  1917  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  speculation  in  wool.  Many  of  the  western  woolgrowers 
bold  their  clip  much  in  advance  of  the  shearing  time,  and  the  future 
supplies  often  changed  hands  several  times,  with  an  increase  in  price 
each  time. 

The  wool  dealers  of  Boston  offered  their  stocks  to  the  Government 
at  the  current  prices  soon  after  the  entry  of  this  country  into  the 
war,  but  the  Government  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  offer.  During  all 
of  1917  prices  were  climbing  steadily,  but  the  Government  was 
slow  in  assuming  control  of  the  wool  market.  The  British  Govern- 
ment took  control  of  wool  stocks  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  did 
our  (Tovemment,  with  the  result  that  the  level  of  prices  l)ecame  much 
higher  in  this  country  than  abroad. 

«*  WriKht,  Cbenter  Whitney  :  Wool-Growing  and  the  Tartff,  Harrard  Economic  Studies^ 
Vol.  V  (Cambridge,  1910).  p.  276. 
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The  War  Trade  Board  was  empowered  to  limit  the  importation 
of  wool  by  licensing  it,  and  the  Government  was  given  the  option 
of  purchasing  the  imported  wool.  It  did  not  exercise  its  option  for 
several  months,  but  finally  did  so  in  the  spring  of  1918,  and  in  May 
of  the  same  year  commandeered  the  domestic  clip  and  fixed  as  the 
purchase  price  of  the  several  grades  the  market  quotations  for  July 
30,  1917.  This  price  was  nearly,  although  not  quite,  the  highest 
level  that  was  reached. 


Table  XYllh—Valuations  of  Domestic  Wool,  July  30,  1917. 

[Prices  at  Boston,  scoured  basis.] 

TERRITORY. 


Fine  and  fine  medium  staple 

Fine  and  flue  medium  clothing 

4  blood  staple. 

Iblood  dothing 

High  |tUple56/58s 

High  I  doching  56/68f 

latefeMs 

ielo&ingSflu 

LowistSple50/56s 

Low|olottiing50/56s 

Hi^  )  steple  48/50S 

BJchi  clothing  48/50S 

I  blood  suple  UliSs 

I  blood  clothing  46/488 

Low  i  staple  448 

Common  and  braid  40s 

TEXAS. 

TweiTB  months 

Sight  months 

8lz  months 


Choice. 


ATerage.   Inferior. 


I 


$1.80 
1.70 
1.08 

l.«0A.«2 
1.45 
1.42  I 
1.40 
1.37 
1.35 
1.32 
1.33 
L30 
1.28 
1.26 
1.17 
L07 


$1.75 
1.66 
1.63 
1.58 
1.42 
1.90 
1.37 
1.34 
1.32 
1.29 
1.29  i 
1.27 
1.26 
1.24  . 
1.15  I 
1.05  I 


$1.70 
1.63 
1.60 
1.53 
1.40 
1.37 
1.35 
1.33 
1.30 
1.27 
L27 
1.35 
1.24 
1.33 
1.17 
1.03 


$1.75 
l.5J 
1.50 


$1.70 
1.50 
1.45 


$1.6S 
1.45 
1.40 


8o-cftlled  coaat  wools  and  border  Mexicans  must  be  scoured  in  all  cases. 

Medium  Texas  to  be  classified  aa  Territory  according  to  the  character  of  the  lot 

CALIFORNIA. 


Twelve  months 
Ekht  months.. 


Choice. 


I 
Average.   Inferior. 


$1.70 
1.50 
1.40 


$1.65 
1.45 


$1.60 
1.40 
1.15 


Medium  CaUfonla  to  b«  dasaifled  as  Territory  according  to  the  character  of  the  lot. 

OmO  AND  SIMILAR. 

[Xododing  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 

Delaware, and  Maryland. 


I 


Cholco. 


Average. 


FlnaDelaUie. 

FtDsel^t 

4bloodsUpre5^'60. 


$1.75 


Mood  clothing.... 

blood  staple 

blood  el  >thiag 

*  — I 

and  braid. 


$1.85 
1.70 
1  OS 
1.60-1.63 
1.45 
1.42 
1.32 
1.30 
1.17 
1.07 
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Table  XXllh—Valaatims  of  Domestic  Wool,  July  SO,  iPi 7— Contliiued. 

MISSOURI.  INDIANA.  ILLINOIS,  AND  SIMILAR. 
(Including  Iowa,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Arkanaas.] 


Choice. 


Fine  Delaine.... 
Fine  clothing . . . 

blood  staple . . . 

blood  clothing. 

staple 


ipi 
)th 


clothing 

blood  staple 

blood  clothing — 

>wi 

Conunon  and  braid 


$1.70 
l.«l 
l.«0 
1.40 
1.37 
1.28 
1.26 
1.17 


Average. 


0.80 
1.65 
l.(M) 
L57 
1.87 
1.34 
1.26 
1.24 
1.15 
LOT 


gEMI-BRIGIIT. 

Semi-Bright  ia  to  be  claaslfled  as  Territory  of  Fleece  according  to  the  character  of 
the  lot. 


GEORGIA  AND  LAKE  WOOLS. 


Average  I  DtSflar^ely  j 

Averagel3ts,Ur.;ely  \  bljod. 


Choice. 


11.25 
L20 


Prices  Since  the  Armistice. 

It  was  expected  that  the  price  of  wool  would  decline  rapidly  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  And  this  occurred,  as  the  Government 
quickly  canceled  its  contracts  with  the  mills,  009  of  which  had  their 
machinery  working  on  war  contracts.  The  market  soon  recovered, 
however,  following  the  resumption  of  the  London  sales,  in  April, 
1919.  The  price  of  fine  Merinos  advanced  rapidly;  that  of  medium 
wools  was  fairly  strong ;  the  lower  grades  declined  in  price  and  did 
not  sell  readily  even  at  the  reduced  prices.  The  same  tendency  was 
observed  at  the  auction  sales  of  Government-owned  wool  in  this 
country.  There  were  periods  when  the  general  level  of  wool  prices 
fell,  but  the  market  for  fine  wools,  on  the  whole,  remained  exceedingly 
active  and  prices  were  good  until  the  spring  of  1920. 


Chapteu  3. 
WOOL  CONTROL  DURING  THE  WAR. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Great  Britain  has  been  the  leading  wool  market  of  the  world  for 
many  years.  In  considering  the  control  of  wool  during  the  war,  it  is 
of  prime  importance  to  know  what  measures  were  adopted  in  that 
country. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  United  Kingdom  averaged  about  125,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  before  the  war,  less  than  one-fourth  the  consumption 
of  its  mills.*  Sheep  had  been  decreasing  in  numbers  for  several 
years,  chiefly  because  of  the  greater  profit  of  keeping  dairy  cows. 

Of  more  importance  than  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  domestic  clip 
is  the  influence  which  the  British  Government  exerted  on  the  disposal 
of  the  colonial  wool.  When  communications  were  blocked  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  large  stocks  of  wool  which  were  intended  for 
European  mills  were  kept  in  England.*  The  price  dropped  and 
wool  trading  and  manufacturing  were  temporarily  at  a  standstill. 
The  spinning  branch,  in  particular,  was  disturbed,  as  the  exports  of 
yam  to  Germany  had  been  large.  It  was  not  long  after  the  war  be- 
gan, however,  before  orders  placed  in  England  by  the  Governments 
of  France  and  Russia,  as  well  as  by  the  home  Government,  acted  as 
a  great  stimulus  to  business.' 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1914,  rigid  restrictions  were 
placed  on  the  exportation  of  wool  and  woolens  from  England,  and 
on  wool,  especially  crossbred,  from  the  colonies,  to  prevent  supplies 
from  coming  into  possession  of  the  Central  Empires.*  An  embargo 
was  placed  on  the  shipment  of  wool  from  Australia  to  the  United 
States,*  but  in  March,  1915,  wool  was  made  contraband  of  war, 
instead,  and  American  buying  in  the  colonies  was  thus  again  allowed.* 

During  1915  about  900,000,000  pounds  of  wool  were  retained  in 
Great  Britain,  whereas  normal  prewar  consumption  had  been  about 

550,000,000  pounds.^     The  Army  demand  had  risen  to  great  pro- 

■      —  '  —  ^^^^^  ~~^^~~      ^-^""^ 

1  Bulletin  Nat'l  Assoc.  Wool  Mfrs.,  1915,  Vol.  XLV,  p.  59. 
*I»Ddon  Statist  Sept.  26,  1919.  pp.  639-640. 
■British  Trade  Review.  Jan.  1.  1915. 
•London  Statist,  Sept.  26.  1919,  pp.  639-640. 
•British  Trade  Rerlew.  Mar.  1.  1915.  p.  145. 

•  Ibid..  Feb.  1,  1915.  p.  82. 

*  British  Bine  Book.  Cd.  8447.  p    13. 
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portions  and  the  exports  of  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures  to 
France  to  eight  times  the  prewar  amounts.'  By  the  end  of  1915 
the  price  of  wool,  which  had  fallen  during  the  first  two  months 
of  the  war,  had  risen  to  a  level  much  higher  than  that  of  prewar 
times.  The  enormous  war  orders  and  the  great  civilian  demand  due 
to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  rapidly  reduced 
the  surplus  of  1915,  and  in  1916  a  shortage  began  to  threaten.* 

The  British  Government  placed  its  contracts  at  first  through  com- 
petitive bidding  of  wool-manufacturing  concerns.  The  advantages 
of  this  method  disappeared  when  the  orders  placed  were  greater  thiui 
the  amounts  which  manufacturers  could  agree  to  assume.  Moreover^ 
when  manufacturers  were  willing  to  forego  high  profits  on  war  work^ 
their  competitors  in  the  civilian  trade  were  able  to  offer  greater  in- 
ducements to  labor. 

In  February,  1916,  the  Government  undertook  one  of  the  im- 
portant measures  which  were  gradually  to  bring  it  into  entire  con- 
trol of  the  wool  situation.  The  War  Office  was  empowered  to  requisi- 
tion the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  output  of  a  firm,^*  and  this  imme- 
diately raised  the  question*  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  requisitioned 
goods."  The  Government  set  about  determining  costs  of  production 
and  found  that  it  was  faced  with  very  difficult  problems,  because  of 
the  great  variety  of  goods  and  the  different  conditions  existing  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  trade.  The  steadily  rising  price  of  raw 
material  was  also  one  of  the  chief  difficulties.  In  figuring  cost, 
current  prices  of  wool  had  to  be  used,  since  varying  prices  had  been 
paid  by  manufacturers.  In  a  rising  market,  this  put  the  Government 
at  a  disadvantage."  The  first  stage,  therefore,  that  of  requisitionings 
goods  from  the  manufacturers,  led  to  the  second  stage,  which  was 
fixing  a  price  for  the  raw  material.  The  threatened  shortage  of  the 
raw  material  was  another  excellent  reason  for  assiuning  control  of 
the  supply.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1916,  it  was  decided  to  purchase 
the  whole  of  the  British  clip  which  was  then  being  shorn." 

The  price  of  the  British  clip  was  fixed  at  35  per  cent  alnne  the 
level  of  prices  prevailing  in  July,  1914."  Tlio  pun^liase  was  car- 
ricil  out  under  the  direction  of  a  lx>dy  railed  "  The  Central  Advisor}' 
Wool  Commission.*'  which  had  various  local  lx>anls  under  its  direc- 
tion. The  Government  advanced  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
wool  as  soon  as  it  was  inspecteil  and  passed,  and  the  rest  of  the  pur- 
chase price  was  paid  when  the  wool  was  s<^rted  and  tlie  original 

•EconotnJc  Joartjal    «Ix>ndoni.  March.   1918   tart!rl<»  by  I>orolhj   Zlmmern,  Th«   Woo* 
Ti«de  iB  War  Time'. 

•  Loadoa  Statist.  Jsd.  22.  191^.  pp.  IT^.  ir>0.  and  Apr.  22,  1916.  p.  735. 
«Briti»]i  Order  in  Coancil,  Feb.  15.  1916. 
"  Brltivh  Blue  Book.  Cd.  S447.  p.  13. 
■•n^ld. 
*"    Sl  Commerre  Beportn.  Jane  12.  1916^ 
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estimate  of  value  confirmed.^'  This  wool  was  distributed  to  spinners 
and  manufacturers  to  use  for  Government  orders,  so  far  as  it  was 
suitable,  at  fixed  rates  based  on  the  price  of  the  wool.  The  portion 
which  was  not  suitable  for  military  cloth  was  sold  for  civilian  use 
at  somewhat  higher  prices.^* 

Restrictions  had  again  been  placed  upon  exports  in  the  spring  of 
1916,*^  but  it  was  evident  that  partial  control  of  the  wool  supplies, 
even  with  restriction  of  exports,  would  not  be  sufficient,  as  the 
British  clip  amounted  to  only  one-ninth  of  the  1915  consumption." 
In  November,  1916,  the  Imperial  Government  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  colonial  Governments  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  Austra- 
lasian clip.^"  The  first  proposal  of  the  British  Government  was  to 
buy  the  crossbred  wool  only,  but  the  colonial  Governments  main- 
tained that  it  was  not  practicable  to  differentiate  between  the  grow- 
ers of  Merino  and  of  crossbred  wool  and  so  the  Government  agreed 
to  buy  the  whole  clip. 

To  complete  this  control  of  the  supply  of  raw  material  the  war 
office  took  possession,  during  the  spring  of  1917,  of  all  stocks  of 
crossbred  and  Merino  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom  except  those 
which  were  already  held  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture  by  the 
holders.**^  It  was  also  provided  by  an  order  in  council  of  April,  1917, 
that  any  wool  which  was  imported  must  be  offered  for  sale  to  the 
director  of  army  contracts.^*  The  clip  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
part  of  that  of  Iceland  were  purchased.** 

In  1916,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Government  of  India 
whereby  East  Indian  wool,  practically  the  whole  of  which  is  nor- 
mally sold  in  the  British  market,  was  distributed  under  Government 
control  at  a  schedule  of  prices  agreed  upon  between  the  Government 
of  India  and  the  war  office.  All  export  from  India,  save  to  the 
United  Kingdom^  was  prohibited.  By  the  request  of  the  Indian 
Government  this  arrangement  was  discontinued  in  1919.*' 

Another  radical  move  was  the  cessation  of  the  London  wool  sales  by 
order  of  the  Government  in  December,  1916.  This  was  not  so  revo- 
lutionary, however,  as  it  would  have  been  a  few  years  previous,  be- 
cause during  the  20  years  preceding  1916  the  wool  sold  at  auction  in 
London  decreased  from  70  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  imported  to 
30  per  cent,  most  of  the  wool  at  the  later  date  going  directly  from 

tf  London  Statist,  July  8,  1916,  pp.  78-79. 
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the  colonies  to  the  manufacturer.'*  For  about  three  months  the  pro- 
cedure followed  was  for  the  Government  to  take  over  all  its  require- 
ments of  wool  at  a  fixed  price,  leaving  the  balance  to  be  offered  to 
the  public  by  auction,  but  in  March,  1917,  all  auctions  ceased  and 
wool  was  only  issued  at  fixed  prices.*' 

Several  committees,  representing  all  sections  of  the  trade,  had 
assisted  the  Government  in  arranging  the  details  of  purchase  of  the 
Australian  clip.  These  committees  were  combined  with  the  Central 
Wool  Advisory  Conmiittee  in  the  spring  of  1917.  This  committee 
recommended  to  the  Government  the  adoption  of  a  more  stringent 
policy  of  conserving  supplies,  even  to  the  extent  of  rationing  manu- 
facturers or  consumers.  This  recommendation  was  made  necessary 
by  the  shipping  situation.** 

Only  693,000,000  pounds  were  retained  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
consumption  in  1916.*^  It  was  necessary  to  supply  the  Army  and  it 
was  also  desirable  to  maintain  the  export  trade,  as  far  as  possible^ 
to  bolster  up  the  foreign  exchange  situation.  In  order  to  maintain 
both  these  branches  of  the  trade  and  also  to  keep  a  safe  reserve  of  wool, 
the  civilian  home  consumption  had  to  be  curtailed. 

All  the  wool  was  issued  to  the  manufacturers  by  the  Government. 
For  Government  contracts,  the  price  was  fixed  at  a  small  margin 
above  the  cost;  the  wool  for  civilian  uses  was  issued  at  the  price 
prevailing  in  January,  1917,  which  was  about  20  per  cent  above  the 
military  issue  price.^*  This  discrepancy  was  maintained  because  the 
Government  did  not  want  to  upset  the  trade,  preferring  to  take  a 
profit  on  the  sale  of  raw  wool.  In  order  to  save  handling,  the  policy 
of  direct  delivery  of  wool  to  manufacturers  was  followed;  and  to 
stabilize  trade,  issue  prices  were  fixed  for  periods  of  six  months.  The 
Government  also  took  over  the  function  of  top  making  and  sold  tops  to 
the  worsted  spinners  just  as  it  sold  wool  to  the  woolen  manufacturers.** 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  meant  a  widening  of 
the  demand  for  wool  for  military  clothing.  It  was  necessary  to 
extend,  by  an  order  of  April  14, 1917,  the  priority  scheme  which  gave 
preference  to  the  military  orders  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Allies. 
This  order  was  followed  soon  after  by  an  Army  council  order  of 
May  24,  1917,  reducing  the  working  time  in  woolen  and  worsted 
manufacture  to  about  35  hours  per  week.'**  There  was  not  much 
objection  to  the  46-hour-week  schedule,  but  when  it  was  found  that 
not  enough  wool  could  be  secured  to  keep  the  industry  busy,  even  for 
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that  length  of  time,  there  was  considerable  protest.**  The  discontent 
in  the  industry  grew,  and  led  to  a  reorganization,  in  August,  1917, 
of  the  Government  machinery  for  handling  both  the  raw  wool  and 
the  manufactures  of  wool.  All  arrangements  for  the  purchase  and 
transport  of  the  wool  and  the  making  of  tops  were  centralized  in 
London  in  the  hands  of  the  Controller  of  Wool  Supplies  and  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Raw  Materials.  The 
I  overnment  kept  the  ultimate  decision  regarding  the  p^ice,  necessary 
reserve  of  wool,  and  the  allocation  of  Government  contracts.** 

The  Government  had,  meanwhile,  continued  the  policy  of  pur- 
chasing the  domestic  and  colonial  clips.  The  price  paid  for  the  1917 
clip  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  50  per  cent,**  and  for  the  1918  clip 
60  per  cent  above  the  1914  level.**  Payment  was  more  prompt  in 
1917  than  in  1916,  and  the  growers  were  much  better  pleased.  The 
Australian  clip  was  bought  for  the  same  price  as  that  paid  in  1916, 
i.  e.,  55  per  cent  advance  over  the  price  of  1913-1914.  The  Imperial 
Government  offered  to  buy  the  South  African  clip  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  Australian,  but  there  was  considerable  opposition  in 
South  Africa  where  the  matter  became  a  bitter  political  issue. 

The  Government  had,  therefore,  by  the  middle  of  1917,  extended 
its  control  until  all  branches  of  the  wool  trade  were  under  rigid 
supervision.  The  principal  features  of  wool  control,  as  established 
under  the  reorganization  scheme,  lasted  until  the  armistice  was 
signed.  The  military  needs  had  been  steadily  increasing  and  the 
surplus  wool  stock  growing  smaller  up  to  the  end  of  hostilities. 
The  shortage  of  wool  for  the  civilian  trade  was  acute  in  the  summer 
of  1918,  and  there  was  considerable  unemployment  in  the  industry.** 
The  Government,  so  much  criticized  in  1917  for  restricting  hours 
of  employment  in  the  industry,  was  vindicated.**  The  reduced 
amounts  of  wool  which  it  was  possible  to  assign  to  civilian  needs 
were  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade,  and  consequently 
provision  was  made  early  in  1918  for  standard  cloth,  flannel,  and 
blankets.  The  leading  feature  oL  1918  was  the  great  pressure  of 
military  needs.*^ 

Many  firms  in  Yorkshire,  which  before  the  war  had  never  used 
the  home-grown  British  wools,  resorted  to  their  use  for  military 
cloths.**  The  output  of  home-grown  wools  was  somewhat  smaller 
in  1918  than  in  1917.** 
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In  Xovember,  191S,  as  the  result  of  trade  conferences  called  by  the 
war  office,  a  British  wool  eooncil  was  fonned  in  place  of  the  board  of 
controL  to  prepare  plans  for  the  gradual  relinquishment  of  control 
bv  the  Grovemnii^it.^  This  wool  council  consisted  of  41  trade  mera- 
bers«  23  of  whom  were  representatives  of  the  employers  and  18  repre- 
sentatives of  employees.  The  Government  departments  were  given 
V2  representatives^  but  these  did  not  have  the  right  to  vote.  The 
boani  of  coutroL  which  had  charge  of  clothing  the  military  forces, 
kept  ou  with  its  woi^  and  equipped  each  demobilized  man  with  a 
civilian  suit.  .Vfter  this  work  was  Imished^  it  was  merged  into  the 
wool  councU.*^ 

The  ^epI*eQ^eutatives  of  all  branches  of  the  wool  trade,  with  the  cx- 
cttpiiuu  of  the  labor  group*  urged  the  speedy  relaxation  of  Govern- 
iiKuu  wntrol.*^  This  was  not  an  easy  matter,  however,"  after  the 
veatv  of  Vu>vt!<rnmeut  activity  which  had  intervened  since  the  begin- 
xiiu^  of  the  war.  It  was  decided  early  in  1919,  however,  that  the  next 
l<riiixl^  clip  would  not  be  purchased.** 

Tho  I  A>adoa  wool  auctions  began  again  on  April  2, 1919.  Feeling  in 
I  ho  N^ivl  trade  during  the  early  months  of  1919  was  distinctly  appre- 
lu  ii.Nix  t>«  ^>  that  the  res>uU  of  the  first  series  of  auctions  was  a  great  sur- 
l»t  i  .0,  Tho  Mlvr  j^rades  of  wool  sold  for  10  per  cent  more  than  the 
now  (Ii»\oniruout  s».*hevlule  of  prices  which  had  been  put  into  effect  on 
\\>i\\  I,  lUi}  iK*w  j!i*.'hevlule  of  prices  effected  a  reduction  of  TJ  i>er 
lont  lUul  thiN  svule  was  maintained  for  eight  months."  At  the  first 
uiu(u»n»  ^xkkI  Merinos  were  as  much  as  15  per  cent  higher.  "Come 
huik"  rtud  >ino  orowsshivil  brought  high  prices,  some  choice  Geelong 
IKiHT..  st^lhu^  (\\>in  7S  to  Sv^  cents,  which  was  15  per  cent  more 
{U'KU  tho  ^iowrntncnt  pri^^es.  Medium  crossbreds  did  not  show  as 
unit  h  utt>ana\  W\n^  ahout  7 J  per  cent  above  Government  prices, 
w  hiK^  K ouiso  ^uuhticN  wciv  only  5  per  cent  above  schedule  prices." 

I  ho  London  \UK»1  sales  cvntiuued  and  prices  rose  on  all  the  better 
yiHiU.i  of  wiH»l  ahniKHt  thtvughout  the  summer  and  autumn.  There 
\\ik^  j^.melhuig  of  a  chock  to  the  increase  during  the  middle  of  the 
Miiniiitei  {i\\\\\)i  to  IhUu'  tixmbles  in  the  combing  department  of  the 
ihthi  A I  V,  und  lo  ^trikt\H  in  the  ix>al  fields  and  on  the  railways.*^  These 
iiuuina4nro«  ttl  tlio  o|>ening  sale  of  the  fourth  series  on  July  14 
miiMMl  |iiuo'«  of  lino  Moriniw  and  crossbreds  to  show  a  loss  of  5  per 
{ lilt  tind  |ii Uiv*  of  mforior  qualities  a  loss  of  10  per  cent.  This  drop 
In  |iiho4  UmI  ii>  tiio  ojH^ung  of  the  next  series  of  sales  to  neutral 
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oouBtries  as  well  as  to  the  Allies.^^  The  amounts  which  each  country 
could  bay  were  limited  and  export  licenses  had  to  be  obtained  in 
theosual  way.  The  transportation  difficulties  had  caused  large  stocks 
of  wool  to  pile  up  in  the  storehouses  and  the  capacity  of  the  London 
sales  for  disposing  of  stocks  was  being  taxed,  and  so,  beginning  in 
August,  wool  was  sold  on  description.  The  use  of  Hull  as  a  port 
of  importation  for  wool  was  also  adopted  to  ease  the  transportation 
situation.*' 

The  labor  trouble  in  the  wool-combing  branch  of  the  industry  was 
finally  settled  by  an  agreement,  which  was  to  remain  in  force  until 
August,  1920.  There  was  continual  pressure  on  the  Government  to 
bring  forward  more  of  the  high  grades  of  wool,  but  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  include  in  the  auction  offerings  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary percentage  of  such  wools.  To  do  so  would  leave  them  with  a 
large  stock  of  the  undesirable  grades — a  disaster  in  the  current 
state  of  demand,  which  was  for  the  finer  quality  of  cloth.^^ 

The  leading  feature  of  the  latter  part  of  1919  and  the  early 
months  of  1920  was  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  fine  Merino  wools. 
The  prices  of  medium  crossbreds  declined,  and  the  lower  grades  of 
wool  were  almost  a  drug  on  the  market,  but  the  large  stocks  of  fine 
Australasian  wool  owned  by  the  British  Government  sold  surpris- 
ingly well.  The  price  of  Australasian  64s,  scoured,  in  the  London 
market  in  July,  1914,  was  $0.57  per  pound ;  the  British  Government 
issue  price,  April  1  to  November  80,  1919,  was  $1.24  to  $1.32;  while 
the  London  auction  price,  December,  1919,  was  $2.81.**  Beginning 
in  May,  1920,  prices  began  to  decline.  Bradford  manufacturers 
received  many  cancellations  of  orders,  and  dullness  marked  condi- 
tions in  the  wool  and  woolen  business  throughout  the  summer  of 

1920. 

AUSTRALIA." 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  the  wool  clip  of  Australia 
was  marketed  in  the  usual  way;  that  is,  principally  through  auc- 
tions held  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  was  a 
decrease  in  the  exports  in  1914-15  on  account  of  the  drought,  and 
the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  sheep  caused  an  even  greater  de- 
crease in  the  exports  of  1915-16.  During  the  early  weeks  of  the 
war  the  market  was  depressed,  but  after  the  war  orders  began  to 
be  executed  there  was  unprecedented  activity.  When  sales  com- 
menced, at  the  end  of  October,  1916,  crossbred  prices  advanced  15 

*0.  8.  Commerce  Reports,  Aug.  6,  1019,  p.  787. 

*  Standard  Dally  Trade  Serrice.  Oct.  24.  1919,  p.  171. 
"n.  8.  Commerce  Reports,  Sept.  26,  1919,  p.  1609. 

*  Tbt  Market  Reporter.  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Baieaa  of  Markets,  June  8, 
Wao.  p.  867. 

»  The  same  method  was  followed  by  the  British  Imperial  OoTernment  In  hnndliog  the 
Aastrallaa  and  New  Zealand  wool  clipa.  Therefore  no  separata  account  of  the  Naw 
•mkDd  purchaae  is  given. 
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to  20  per  cent,  while  Merinos  were  5  to  25  per  cent  lower.'*  The  de- 
mand from  all  the  principal  allied  and  neutral  markets  was  very 
heavy.  There  was  a  great  expansion  of  manufacture  in  the  United 
States,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia.  It  was  not  long  before  the  high 
range  of  prices  which  had  been  reached  in  the  '^boom''  year  of 
1899  was  surpassed.^  There  were,  however,  unusual  difficulties,  due 
to  the  alteration  of  the  channels  of  trade,  the  scarcity  of  shipping, 
and  high  insurance  and  freight  rates.  Although  the  season  was  dis* 
astrous  for  some  flockmasters,  because  of  drought  losses,  this  con- 
dition did  not  prevail  over  the  whole  country.  In  West  Australia 
a  fairly  good  season  followed  a  succession  of  bad  seasons. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  season  of  1915-16  was  the  great  volume 
of  American  purchases.  The  United  States  took  nearly  one-third  of 
the  exports  of  wool  from  Australia  in  that  year — the  largest  propor- 
tion which  it  had  ever  taken.  The  wool  was  shipped  to  the  United 
States  under  agreement  with  the  Textile  Alliance,  which  guaranteed 
that  none  of  the  wool,  and  no  wool  tops  or  yarn  made  therefrom, 
would  be  exported. 

The  amount  of  Australian  wool  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1915-16  was  742,178  bales,  or  41  per  cent  of  the  total  sales.  There 
was  difficulty  in  securing  enough  tonnage  to  ship  the  wool  and  there 
was  congestion  at  the  docks  when  it  arrived,  besides  difficulties  in 
unloading  and  transporting  it  to  the  manufacturing  centers.  The 
obstacles  were  all  surmounted,  however,  and  the  wool  was  needed  to 
611  the  great  demand.  The  price  seemed  likely  to  fall  at  one  time 
during  1916  on  account  of  the  surplus  which  had  accumulated  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  unusual  American  demand  and  an  increased  demand 
from  Italy  and  Japan  prevented. 

The  British  Government  arranged,  in  November,  1916,  to  take  over 
the  entire  Australian  clip.'*  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  plan 
was  that  it  utilized  all  the  existing  agencies  of  trade  to  the  fullest 
degree.  The  work  was  apportioned  among  the  members  of  the  trade 
practically  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  business  handled  in  prewar 
times.  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Central  Wool  Committee 
was  the  body  which  assumed  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
purchase  scheme.  This  committee  was  assisted  by  State  committees 
(one  in  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth)  elected  by  the  State  wool 
trade,  in  conference,  and  was  constituted  much  like  the  Central  Com- 
mittee.** In  addition  to  these  committees  an  advisory  committee  of 
wool  experts  was  appointed  to  assist  the  central  administration  in 
technical  matters. 

•■London  BcononUst.  War  Supplement*  Dec.  19.  1914,  pp.  84-^6. 

M  Ibid. 

•■British  Bine  Book.  Cd.  7896  (Australia), 

■•Central  Wool  Committee  of  Australia.  Bulletin  No.  1,  1917-18,  p.  7a 
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The  manner  in  which  the  work  was  actually  carried  out  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  Central  Wool  Committee,  at  the  beginning  of  each  season, 
ascertained  from  statistics  gathered  from  all  parts  of  Australia  the 
probable  size  and  quality  of  the  next  clip,  and  on  the  basis  of  these 
figures  made  up  a  program  of  appraisements  for  each  of  the  various 
States.  This  program,  or  roster,  of  apportionments  set  forth  the 
number  of  bales  for  each  center,  the  date  when  the  assembling  of 
bales  should  commence,  and  the  time  allowed  for  the  work.  On  re- 
ceiving this  program,  the  committee  in  each  State  allotted  to  each 
wool-selling  broker  the  number  of  bales  he  would  be  allowed  to  in- 
clude in  his  catalogue.  When  the  wool  had  been  received  by  the  wool- 
selling  brokers  and  had  been  catalogued,  the  growers  being  given 
preference  according  to  the  date  of  shearing  and  of  arrival  in  store- 
house, the  wool  was  prepared  for  the  appraisers.  Nearly  300,000 
separate  valuations  were  made  during  the  1916-17  season.*'' 

For  the  valuation  of  the  wool,  two  sets  of  sworn  appraisers  were 
appointed,  one  to  represent  the  Government  and  the  other  the  wool- 
selling  houses.  The  latter  were  supposed  also  to  represent  the  grow- 
ers, since  the  grower  could  send  his  wool  to  any  selling  house  he  chose. 
The  appraisers  were  paid  salaries  in  1917-18,  and  were  not  allowed 
to  receive  any  commission  or  brokerage  fee  from  any  source  what- 
ever. Commissions  paid  the  previous  year  amounted  in  some  cases  to 
extraordinarily  large  sums.*" 

The  committee  of  wool  experts,  assisting  the  Central  Wool  Com- 
mittee, including  British,  Australian,  French,  American,  Italian,  and 
Japanese  assistants,  produced  what  was  known  as  the  ^^  Basis  of 
Clean  Cost  Price  "  or  "  The  Table  of  Limits."  *»  This  table  classified 
the  wool  grown  in  Australia  into  848  types,  with  a  price  range  from 
$0.20  to  $1.62  per  pound.  This  table  superseded  the  1916-17  "  Clean 
cost  basis  of  prices,"  which  consisted  of  381  types.  Computation  was 
made  of  the  value  of  the  wool  of  each  different  percentage  of  shriiik- 
ftge,  of  each  particular  type,  on  the  assumption  of  an  average  price 
for  the  whole  clip  of  $0.31  per  pound. 

From  November  22,  1916,  to  May  24,  1919,  the  Central  Committee 
paid  out  approximately  $506,112,000  for  4,917,324  bales.<*«  The  Com- 
monwealth Bank  of  Australia  was  the  financial  agent  for  the  Central 
Wool  Committee  and  directed  the  arrangement  for  the  transfer  of 
money  from  London  and  for  payment  to  the  wool  brokers  and 
growers.'^ 

*» National  Wool  Grower,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  Oct.,  1917,  pp.  11-12  (Harrowell). 

»  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Journal  of  Commerce.  Aug.  12.  1919,  pp.  220-222. 

•Central  Wool  Committee.  Bnlletln  No.  1.  1917-18. 

*  Sydney,  New  South  Walea.  Journal  of  Commerce.  Aog.  12.  1919.  pp.  220-222. 

*>  Special  Report  on  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Industry  of  Australia  made  to  the 
Boreaa  of  Markets,  United  States  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Moomaw,  on 
Oet.  11,  1918. 
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^,  ^    I  i^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^^  AbrtNid,  which  oomprised  the  greater  portion 

:.^,i.    ^^^  ^'U(s  \\4b  \\\\t  in  ohnrge  of  the  shipping  house  by  the  wool- 

^  ^       ^^^  ^u'uki\v.     Vhe  shipping  houses  assomed  the  particular  func- 

^'*'  vvUuh  th^Y  i^rfonucd  in  prewar  times^  including  storage  of 

i^    n      ^^^'^^"^^^^  siu^>iiiiMil«  the  prepsr^tion  of  invoices,  making  out  of 

.         "*  v4  L^vUii:^^  :uttv.t  ttwvin«j:  wxiol  froin  storehouse  tu  ship.    A  firm 

^^i-^^iiUsl  bv  ch«  Oeatml  Wool  Committee  acted  as  a  clearing  house 

'     ^'^  hiij  •  f>^  Jucv  v>f  .:in*ctn:r  aii  lioctmufnis  connected  with  appraise- 

'^"^Ai*  ^ii  ^.Httimc  4Da  ^jthat  ii^jpoeal  of  the  wool.    The  wool  to  be 

*      '>vKHi  wik>  iir>portu>m»»i  :inionir  the  »litferent  markets  by  the  con- 

^*.  4!i»  *f»i>m.5sers^  nMv>  wvre  :fc«5iistv«l  by  a  highly  trained  staflf  com- 

"^^vi  it   iivu  >%iiv>  Ui^w  •uiimcviv  th*;  nH^uIrements  of  each  different 

■I    i.u<   H.VU  •j»i,»vn!^  ^t»  :i>  :^»*e  ir  :he  multitudinous  details  which 

* V  v..«'v»  V  >^^i   »\  iiK*  Cofunl  U'x^l  Committee,  but  enough  of  these 

V    v%.t»    v^.",  »u»iu    o  >iu>w  t:ie  t».\t*?at  and  importance  of  their 

■vt*»oo..^      >  •.^.  ^^it.:  ..-'i\'.aiM»n  ot  odScIal  documents  was  one  of 

^'    •»   v^^^.**    ...^;  >i4i!u^.^  ».  •:>*?  ^-Ii^m^.    This  meant  a  considerable 

^  *'v  '  '^^  »»x.  v^  L*.  i>v  *  u  Jit?  Concml  Wo».J  Committee  give,  for  the 
^  •  N^  %.^x4.'^«,.t  .X  >.r4*'*..  riMrtniicion  concerning  all  the  various 
^^  ^  ^    i.iv:     {♦t^t.  ^.^^  ^^i   Mcr^ito  *nd  orussbred  wool  produced  in 

'  u  »i    »:  .,4    :i  •  v  >**K.u  '••Htio  rvtHtrje*!  its  i^^ientitv  and  no  branch  of 

^'  '***^  *     '  %.  V  H^.v  M'i«v>*  :'>  *tM»WrJ^*  harvlships,  as  the  result  of  the 

•*•*  *A  .•...V  ,,^     N.»,,V4,^,     IV  :^itnL  w:id:  so  sticcessful  that  there  was 

^^  *'  >*     V  *.«.*  «si    *.^    ij^  "►•Kvtii.ow  LvvoRvl  thi^  Ist  of  July,  1920,  the  date 

v^j    '^'i      ;^  ,x»..»   ..n  v»a.      V  wrvCVRviura  to  the  woolgrowers  for 

""•**•*•*  •w   .♦,     x*.<  H    A'vt  vvn^rvi  ^h\>«v^^  a  minority  in  favor  and 

^      *   *'-"*.4^xxi  ;-^  Nvv  i*»\l  c>s^  tmininsr  in  organization  which  the 

,  .V  "        *    ^'    ^^*v  *^xv»\v^•  CHM  H^rv.v  fail  to  be  of  value  in  the  future. 
\\ 

'  '    "*'     ^  -•    V  ■    4  iKN.*  {.x^  v*Acvvt  tMa  the  market  has  been  urired  by 
K  *  "^  "*^  *>^^^^  'M  V  V  v*h,:Vk  AVvt  11  is  likelv  that  the  war  experience 

I  ""     ^   *^'     V.^Nx    i    iMx  -u  a  l^ter  position  to  carry  out  such  a 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 


*  *  '  \ » vv    «  ^  "^ '     *     *  \^  V*  •  \  o, '  r  vN  S\mth  Africa  was  in  a  stagnant  condition 

i  '»*'  v»i  »      ^    "  ^'^^  ^^^  ■-    5\\A  v^t'  the  war  in  1914,  in  common  with  most  of 

^'*'^-*   \x  ^<    ^w  ot  ihAt  ciHintry.**    Most  of  the  wool  from  South 

^•^  ^s M         ^     *    ^  '^  ^  '<'  V*v.usl  KiugvKum  before  the  war,  but  only  about 

*'    ^^«    v'^<.  oxiH^rts  of  woi>l  was  retained  there.**    Germany 
^^*^    V  ^    ^  

"""^    "~  "  ^     I  ^^^  "*      "^    V>^  V  \V%«.  Skmlfc  AftK-*,  J»n.  !••  1*15. 

■  ^         •*     K>wv%  Nvi  a«u«irt»  M*r.«lVc^  WIT,  p^  46a-47U 
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used  over  one-third  of  the  exports  of  South  African  wool.  For  the 
three  years,  1910-1912,  Germany  imported  annually,  on  an  average, 
52,000,000  pounds  of  wool  from  that  country.**  The  total  exports  of 
wool  from  the  Union  in  1913  were  176,972,000  pounds,  which  was 
the  largest  they  had  ever  been. 

The  clips  of  1913-14:  and  1914-15  were  about  normal  and,  as  the 
trade  was  very  dull,  stocks  were  piling  up  at  Cape  Town,  Port 
Elizabeth,  East  London,  and  Durban.  Before  the  war  there  had 
been  very  little  wool  shipped  direct  from  South  Africa  to  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  wool  exported  direct  to  America  in  1912-13 
from  South  Africa  was  $40,753.**  In  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1914,  inquiries  were  received  in  South  Africa  from  prospective 
purchasers  in  the  United  States,  and  two  or  three  American  buyers 
arrived  in  South  Africa  at  about  the  same  time.  These  men  began 
making  purchases  and  the  market  became  considerably  stronger  about 
the  first  of  the  year  1915.  During  the  latter  part  of  1914,  the  British 
Government  had  prohibited  the  shipment  of  wool  from  South  Africa 
to  any  but  British  ports,  and  this  added  to  the  stagnation  of  the  trade. 
About  the  first  of  January,  1915,  the  ban  was  removed.** 

During  the  year  1915  the  exports  of  wool  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  were  170,003,173  pounds  (valued  at  $26,181,921),  which  was  fi 
larger  amount  than  for  any  other  5xar,  with  the  exception  of  1913. 
The  United  States  took  the  place  of  Germany  as  the  purchaser  of 
next  importance  to  the  United  Kingdom.*^ 

The  direct  shipments  of  wool  from  South  Africa  to  the  United 
States  continued  to  increase  during  the  next  year,  and  Japan  began 
to  come  into  the  South  African  market  as  a  large  buyer.  The  total 
exports  of  all  kinds  from  South  Africa  to  Japan  in  1913  were  valued 
at  $21,0(X);  in  1916,  at  $84,000;  and  in  1917,  at  $13,830,773,  the  greater 
part  of  which  consisted  of  wool.**  Japan  bought  its  wool  prin- 
cipally from  Australia  before  the  British  Imperial  Government 
purchased  the  Australian  clip  in  November,  1916.  After  that  time 
Japan  commenced  to  buy  heavily  in  the  South  African  market.** 

The  British  Imperial  Government  offered,  on  May  24, 1917,  to  pur- 
chase the  South  African  clip  on  the  same  basis  that  it  had  purchased 
the  Australian  clip  (an  average  of  55  per  cent  increase  over  the 
prices  prevailing  during  the  year  preceding  the  war).  The  British 
and  allied  military  demands  were  steadily  increasing  and  the  Im- 
perial Government  was  anxious  to  build  up  reserves  of  wool  in  the 

•*  Bulletin  ImperUl  Insdtnte  (London),  No.  4,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  488. 
^  U.  S.  Commerce  and  NaTtgation  Report,  1913,  pp.  295-296. 
•■  V.  8.  Commerce  Reports,  June  22,  1915. 
"  Ibid..  Jaly  21.  1916. 

•  Ibid.,  Supplement  66-a,  Feb.  26,  1919  ,p.  22. 

*  Z^ndon  Financial  Review  of  Revlewa,  Mar  .-Dec.,  1917,  pp.  469-471« 
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United  Kingdom.  Shipping  facilities  were  becoming  increasingly 
inadequate,  with  the  result  that  large  amounts  of  wool  would  have 
to  remain  in  South  Africa.  Priority  of  shipment  would  have  to  be 
allowed  for  wool  required  for  Government  purposes,  and  consequently 
the  offer  meant  avoidance  of  risk  by  the  growers.^® 

A  conference  was  held  at  Pretoria  on  July  27,  1917,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  offer  of  the  Imperial  Government.  This 
assembly  consisted  of  88  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  all 
of  whom  were  actually  engaged  in  the  wool  trade  or  in  sheep  farm- 
ing. The  consensus  of  opinion  of  this  conference  was  that  the 
price  offered  by  the  British  Government  was  considerably  lower 
than  that  prevailing  in  the  South  African  market,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered that  they  should  ask  the  Imperial  Government  to  raise  the 
price,  using  as  a  basis  of  the  55  per  cent  increase,  not  the  price  pre- 
vailing during  the  year  preceding  the  war,  but  the  rate  of  20  cents 
per  pound  in  the  grease  for  40  per  cent  supercombing  wool.*^*  The 
dissatisfaction  with  the  use  of  the  price  of  1913-14  as  a  basis  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  drought  in  South  Africa  in 
1913-14,  whi(  h  had  affected  adversely  the  quality  of  the  clip  and 
reduced  the  average  price  per  pound.  The  high  prices  in  the  South 
African  market  were  due  largely  to  the  very  active  operation  of  the 
Japanese  buyers."  The  Pretoria  conference  finally  decided  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  Government  to  make  the  most 
advantageous  arrangement  possible.^' 

There  was  some  dispute  over  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Impe- 
rial Government  should  purchase  such  part  of  the  clip  as  the  growers 
were  willing  to  offer,  or  whether  the  whole  new  clip  should  be  in- 
'  eluded.  Finally,  the  British  Government  agreed,  on  October  2,  1917, 
to  accept  all  the  wool  that  should  be  voluntarily  offered  witliin  a 
certain  period.  They  refused,  however,  to  purchase  the  South 
African  wool  on  the  price  basis  suggested,  insisting  on  that  which 
had  been  arranged  in  the  case  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand*  On 
October  6,  1917,  the  Union  Government  confirmed  the  acceptance 
of  these  terms  and  stated  that  measures  were  being  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  wool  which  the  South  African  growers  wished 
to  sell  to  the  Imperial  Government.^* 

The  matter  was  given  publicity  in  the  South  African  press,  and 
administrative  details  were  arranged.  The  time  allowed  for  regis- 
tration of  wool  for  sale  to  the  Government  closed  on  October  31, 1917^ 
and  on  that  date  there  had  been  registered  190,669  bales,  about  one- 


»  Union  of  South  Africa.  Dept.  of  Agiic,  Report  by  Central  Wool  Committee  on  Qor- 
ernment  Porchaae  of  Wool  and  Sheepskins,  up  to  Julj  31.  1918,  p.  4. 

n  Ibid. 

n  The  Wool  Record,  Bradford,  England,  Jan.  17.  1918,  p.  77. 

«•  Union  of  South  Africa,  Central  Wool  Committee  Balletln,  Julj  81,  1918. 

M  The  Wool  Record,  Bradford.  England,  Jan.  17,  1918,  p.  7. 
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third  of  the  season's  production.  Appraising  centers  were  established, 
and  the  actual  purchase  of  the  clip  began  J* 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  question  in  the 
South  African  press.  The  principal  issue  was  whether  the  South 
African  growers  should  take  the  assured  price,  as  offered  by  the  Im- 
perial Government,  or  whether  they  should  assume  a  certain  amount 
of  risk,  in  the  hope  that  the  shipping  situation  would  be  favorable 
and  that  Japanese  and  American  buying  would  continue  heavy.  The 
existing  uncertainty  led  a  good  many  growers  to  register  their  clips 
with  the  Government,  but  when  they  found  that  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can competition  continued  strong,  and  that  wool  prices  were  likely 
to  go  even  higher,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction. 

The  matter  became  a  party  issue.  The  South  African  Party  (the 
party  in  power  at  that  time)  was  favorable  to  the  scheme  while  the 
Nationalist  Party  opposed  it.  Some  of  the  dissatisfied  growers 
ignored  their  registrations  and  took  advantage  of  the  open  market, 
while  others  appealed  to  the  Union  Government  to  release  them  from 
their  obligations.  Accordingly,  the  Union  Government  addressed 
the  Imperial  Government  on  the  Cth  of  January,  1918,  explaining 
the  situation  and  asking  whether  the  British  Government  would  be 
prepared  to  release  from  their  agreement  the  owners  of  wool  who 
might  desire  to  be  released.  The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Imperial  Government  stated  that  the  difficulty  of  providing  freight 
to  England  had  increased,  while  more  freight  for  Japan  and  the 
United  States  had  been  forthcoming.  The  demand  for  South  African 
wool  in  those  countries  had  been  greater  than  anticipated,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  were  willing  to  release  the  growers. 

The  Union  Government,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1918,  informed 
participants  in  the  Government  scheme  that  they  were  at  liberty  to 
retire  from  their  contracts  if  they  desired,  provided  they  did  so 
within  14  days  from  the  above  date.  The  quantity  of  wool  with- 
drawn amounted  to  59,597  bales. 

The  release  of  the  growers  by  the  Imperial  Government  was 
hailed  as  a  victory  by  both  the  South  African  and  the  Nationalist 
Parties — by  the  former,  on  the  ground  that  it  proved  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  had  no  desire  to  "  cheat "  the  growers,  and  by  the 
latter  on  the  ground  that  the  release  was  due  to  their  agitation.  The 
Union  Government  canceled  export  licenses  for  wool  sold  to  Japan,  on 
January  29, 1918,  the  last  day  of  the  period  allowed  for  withdrawal  of 
woolgrowers  from  the  Government  purchase  scheme.  This  caused  a 
slump  in  price  of  25  per  cent  on  some  grades  and  considerable  irrita- 
tion resulted  from  the  ruling.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  cancella- 
tion was  that  Japanese  merchants  might  resell  to  Russia.^^ 

■  Union  of  South  Africa,  Central  Wool  Committee  Bnlletln.  Julj  81,  1918,  p.  8. 
*  Report  of  American  consulate  general  of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  Feb.  1,  1918. 
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The  minister  of  agriculture  of  South  Africa  said  in  the  Aasembly 
that  the  average  price  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  wool  regis- 
tered was  13.85  pence  (approximately  27  cents)  per  grease  pound. 
The  average  price  of  the  wool  sold  in  the  open  market  and  shipped 
August  1,  1917,  and  March  31, 1918,  was  17.89  pence  (approximately 
36  cents)  per  grease  pound.'^ 

When  it  was  made  public,  in  January,  1918,  that  the  Imperial 
Government  would  release  from  their  agreement  those  participants 
in  the  Government  scheme  who  were  dissatisfied,  the  Japanese  re- 
duced their  buying.  American  buying  was  also  reduced  very  much 
in  1918.  During  the  summer  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board 
announced  that  all  licenses  for  the  importation  of  wool  from  South 
Africa  to  the  United  States  would  be  canceled  for  shipments  made 
after  July  28.  There  was  great  activity  at  Port  Elizabeth  during 
the  few  days  preceding  the  28th  of  July ;  five  ships,  carrying  3,931,450 
pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  $2,704,466,  sailed  from  that  port  for  the 
United  States  about  that  date." 

The  .Union  Government  favored  imperial  purchase  of  the  wool  clip 
of  1918-19,  but  there  was  not  a  satisfactory  response  by  the  growers 
and  the  Imperial  Government  did  not  make  another  offer. 

There  was  a  shortage  of  shipping  during  the  ensuing  year,  and 
large  stocks  of  wool  accumulated  in  South  Africa.  Just  how  large 
these  were  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  surplus  from  the  1917  sea- 
son was  estimated  at  70,000  bales  of  350  pounds  each  (21,500,000 
pounds).  There  was  also  a  large  surplus  from  the  1918  season. 
South  Africa's  exports  of  wool  decreased  from  177,000,000  pounds  in 
1913  to  116,000,000  pounds  in  1918,  while  the  value  increased  from 
?27,739,050  to  $47,205,060.^» 

The  United  States  vice  consul  estimated  that  the  stocks  on  haiiti 
in  South  Africa  on  April  30, 1919,  were  about  250,000  bales,  or  about 
one-half  the  average  yearly  output.*®  By  August  23,  1920,  this  had 
been  reduced  to  130,000  bales." 

The  Central  Wool  Committee,  which  had  charge  of  the  imperial 
purchase  of  wool,  carried  out  several  reforms  in  the  preparation  and 
marketing  of  wool  which  should  improve  the  methods  employed  in 
the  future.  The  committee  also  strongly  urged  the  formation  of 
a  South  African  Wool  Growers'  Association  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  these  plans.  The  fact  that  these  matters  have  been  agitated  indi- 
cates, as  a  result  of  the  war  experience,  a  greater  interest  in  growing 
a  good  grade  of  wool.' 
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**Tbe  Cape  Arsus.  Sooth  Africa.  May  3.  191ft.  quoted  from  De  Volkatcm* 

"  U.  S.  ComoMTce  Rcporta,  Sopt.  28,  1018. 

»  African  World.  London.  July  26.  1910. 

••  Vice  Consul  Helalor,  Cape  Town.  Apr.  80.  1019. 

•»D.  S.  Commerce  Reports.  Sept.  7.  1020.  p.  1124. 

"•Amerlcaii  Sheep  Breeder  and  Wool  Grower.  Chicago,  Feb.,  1016,  p.  lOS. 
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Reports  from  South  Africa  are  to  the  effect  that  the  war  has. 
considerably  stimulated  woolgrowing,  and  that  the  tendency,  which 
will  probably  be  permanent,  is  toward  improvement  of  the  product 
and  expansion  of  the  industry. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  effect  of  the  control  of  wool  exercised  by  other  countries  la 
the  most  important  phase  of  the  South  American  situation.  South 
America,  and  particularly  Argentina,  the  leading  wool-growing 
country  of  that  continent,  was  the  principal  open  wool  market 
during  the  war.  Before  the  war  most  of  the  wool  from  Argentina 
went  to  Continental  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1913-14,. 
out  of  a  total  exportation  of  405,888  bales  (of  about  950  pounds- 
each),  314,494,  or  77.5  per  cent,  went  to  the  Continent  of  Europe — 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  being  the  leading  customers.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  this  wool  was  scoured  in  those  countries  and 
reexported  in  clean  condition.  Of  the  remaining  90,000  bales,  tho 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  each  took  about  one-half." 
The  effect  of  the  war  was  to  prevent  shipment  of  wool  to  Ger- 
many, but  it  did  not  prevent  purchase  of  wool  in  the  Argentine 
market  on  German  account.  It  has  been  estimated  that  40,000  bales 
were  thus  taken  during  the  early  part  of  the  war.'*  Germany  was 
the  leading  purchaser  of  Argentine  wool  in  1914,  but  in  1915  the 
United  States  took  the  largest  amount,  and  in  1916  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  wool  of  the  country  came  to  the  United  States.  The 
average  price  of  wool  in  Argentina  in  1912  was  15.4  cents  (United 
States  gold)  per  pound;  in  1913,  16.5  cents  per  pound;  1914,  17.5 
cents;  and  in  1915,  20.1  cents  per  pound.'*^  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  war  prices  rose  much  more  rapidly.  The  average  price  jumped 
to  29  cents  per  pound  in  1916.  In  October,  1916,  good  crossbred 
wool  sold  for  40.4  cents  per  pound.  Large  quantities  sold  for  50 
and  CO  cents  per  pound  during  1917  and  the  early  part  of  1918." 

The  demand  for  wool  was  so  great  that  large  amounts  were  bought 
before  shearing  time.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  Argen- 
tina, and  it  was  employed  more  than  usual  during  the  war.  It 
was  estimated  that  5,500,000  pounds  of  wool  had  been  sold  on  the 
s^heep  s  back  up  to  September  9,  1916.  The  Argentine  wool  season 
runs  from  October  1  to  September  30,  but  purchase  on  the  sheep's 
back  sometimes  begins  as  early  as  August.  During  the  latter  part 
of  1916  the  competition  between  German  and  American  buyers  had 

"Dtlvety'a  Anaoal  Wool  Beview,  Australia,  1915-16.  p.  03. 

^Textile  World  Record,  Boiton,  Mar.  14.  1918.  p.  369. 

*i:.  8.  Commerce  Reports.  Dec.  1.  1916.  p.  826. 

*  U,  8.  Couustfoe  Department,  hBLtln  American  DIt.  Circular,  Jan.  6.  1918. 
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become  so  keen  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  price  were  not  an  impor- 
tant factor.*^  The  tendency  for  buyers" to  seek  the  high-grade  wools 
was  very  noticeable,  and  large  quantities  of  inferior  wools  were  left 
on  the  floor  of  the  central  market  in  Buenos  Aires  long  before  the 
season  of  1916-17  closed.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  principal 
prewar  purchasers  of  the  inferior  wools,  namely,  France,  Belgiuni, 
and  Germany,  had  greatly  curtailed  their  buying. 

The  control  of  prices  in  the  South  American  market  was  of  great 
importance  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  principal 
purchasers,  and  not  long  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the 
Government  announced  that  it  might  exercise  an  option  to  take  all 
wool  imported  from  South  America  to  this  country  at  a  fixed  price. 
This  caused  a  decline  in  the  South  American  prices,  and  after  the 
United  States  Government  exercised  its  option  on  March  1, 1918,  the 
price  in  the  South  American  market  again  fell. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1918,  and  during  1919  also,  the  stocks  of 
wool  accumulated  quite  rapidly.  Various  estimates  placed  the  amount 
on  hand  in  Argentina  in  May,  1919,  at  from  100,000,000  pounds  to 
275,000,000  pounds.  This  stock  had  not  been  decreased  by  August  21, 
1920.  At  that  date  the  American  consul  at  Buenos  Aires  placed  the 
holdings  at  the  larger  figure.*®  The  lack  of  shipping  to  move  the 
wool  and  the  strikes  of  railway  workers  and  dock  hands  tended  to 
aggravate  the  difficulty.^" 

One  of  the  most  important  war  developments  in  the  Argentine  was 
the  export  tax  on  wool.  This  tax  was  promulgated  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  January  19, 1918.^®  It  was  adopted  to  supply  the  deficiency 
in  revenue  which  came  about  by  reason  of  lessened  receipts  from 
import  duties.  Certain  basic  prices  for  the  different  commodities 
were  fixed  in  the  law,  and  the  tax  was  levied  on  the  difference 
between  the  basic  price  and  the  appraised  price  of  the  exported 
commodity.  The  tax  was  12  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  these 
two  prices  for  direct  agricultural  products  and  15  per  cent  for  other 
products.  The  basic  price  of  unwashed  wool  exported  from  the  Prov- 
inces of  Entre  Rios  and  Corrientes  was  $600.60  (gold)  per  1,(100 
kilos.  The  appraised  price  (which  is  changed  from  time  to  time) 
was  $1,489.48  and  the  duty  $133.33  per  1,000  kilos  ($0.06  per  pound). 
Different  basic  and  appraised  prices  are  fixed  for  the  other  ProWnces 

and  Territories  of  the  countrv."* 

* 

"Tbe  Wool  Record.  Bradford,  EDgland.  Jan.  8,  1918,  pp.  7-8. 

•U.  S.  Commerce  Reports,  Sept  7.  1920,  p.  1124. 

*  RlTer  Plate  Review.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  June  13.  1919. 

••  Dalgety,  op.  cit.,  1914-15.  p.  53. 

•*  The  export  tax  was  as  follows  for  Aug.  and  Sept.,  1920 :  On  unwashed  wool  from  th« 
ProTlnces  of  Entre  Rlos  and  Corrientes,  $0,022  (gold)  per  pound;  on  unwashed  wool  from 
the  ProTlnces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Crux,  and  Terra  del  Fnego,  $0.0088  (gold)  per 
pound ;  on  unwashed  wool  from  the  ProTlnces  of  Santa  Fe,  CordobA,  La  Pampa,  Rio  Negro, 
and  Chnbut,  $0.01  (gold)  per  pound ;  on  unwashed  wool  from  the  Provinces  of  Meadoma, 
Ban  Lots,  etc.,  $0,011  (gold)  per  pound. — ^The  River  PUte  Review,  Aug.  6,  1920. 
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Uruguay,  as  well  as  Argentina,  has  adopted  an  export  duty  on 
-wool.  This  was  promulgated  by  the  law  of  November  9,  1917.  The 
export  duty  amounted  to  4  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  wool,  the 
value  being  fixed  by  decree  from  time  to  time.®'  Combed  wool  (tops) 
was  not  made  subject  to  the  export  duty  and  was  therefore  subject 
only  to  the  general  surtax  ("  patent  adicional ")  of  1  per  cent  and 
A  small  statistical  tax. 

During  1912-13  (the  wool  year  in  Uruguay  extends  from  October 
1  to  September  30,  as  in  Argentina),  the  exports  from  Uruguay 
iwrere  122,167  bales  (of  950  pounds  each),  most  of  which  went  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  The  principal  ports  to  which  it  was  shipped 
were  Dunkirk,  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Genoa,  Trieste,  and 
1*6  Havre.^^  The  United  States  took  very  little  Uruguayan  wool 
and  the  United  Kingdom  only  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
clip.  In  1913-14  exports  were  100,282  bales,  and  the  destinations  were 
about  the  same,  except  that  the  United  States  took  10,522  bales  and 
tJie  United  Kingdom  only  a  slight  amount  of  the  wool.  During 
the  next  three  years  the  exports  fell  off  a  great  deal.  Genoa  took 
about  45,000  bales  in  1914^15,  which  was  more  than  one-half  the 
•export,  and  presumably  a  large  part  of  this  was  reshipped  to  Ger- 
many. In  1915-16  the  exports  reached  the  low  point  of  44,368  bales, 
about  one-half  of  which  went  to  Genoa.  In  1916-17  the  exports 
were  63,134  bales,  of  which  the  United  States  took  over  46,000  bales.** 
During  the  calendar  year  1919  even  this  figure  was  slightly  exceeded, 
so  that  the  United  States  may  be  considered  Uruguay's  best  customer. 

The  exports  of  wool  from  Uruguay  do  not  exactly  represent 
Uruguayan  production,  as  several  million  pounds  are  sent  from 
southern  Brazil  to  Montevideo  each  year,  and  several  thousand 
bales  are  sent  from  paints  of  Uruguay  to  Buenos  Aires  for  export.®' 

A  national  wool  exposition  was  held  in  Montevideo  in  February, 
1918,  and  the  Government  has  been  showing  considerable  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  country.** 

The  principal  interest  attaching  to  the  subject  of  wool  growing  in 
Brazil  lies  in  the  Government's  efforts  to  promote  the  industry.  The 
leading  sheep-raising  Provinces  of  Brazil  are  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  and  Minas  Geraes,  where  there  are  great  plains  at  a  high 
'elevation  and  with  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep.  The  wool  output 
of  Brazil  has  averaged  about  35,000,000  pounds  annually  of  late 

•■The  official  Talnatlons  for  the  year  1920-21,  for  the  assessment  of  export  duties 
were :  Raw  and  pvUed  wool,  80  pesos  per  100  kUos  ($0,376  per  pound)  ;  washed  wool,  lOtt 
pesos  per  100  kilos  ($0,498  per  pound).  The  tax  remained  at  4  per  cent.  That  on  the 
former  kinds  was  therefore  $0,016  per  pound  and  on  the  latter  kind,  $0.02  per  pound. 
Q.  8.  Commerce  Beports,  Aug,  26.  1920. 

"Dalgety:  op.  dt..  1017-18,  p.  61. 

••Ibid. 

«*U.  8.  Commerce  Department  Circular  of  Latin  Americtn  Dlr,,  Dec.  22,  1917. 

*"  C.  8.  Conunerce  Beports,  Not.  14,  1917,  p.  612. 
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years,  but  onlj'  about  4,000,000  pounds  are  exported,  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  which  find  their  way  to  Montevideo.*' 

Until  the  European  war,  most  of  the  Brazilian  wool  exports  went 
to  Belgium.  During  1915,  the  exports,  which  were  less  than  one-half 
those  of  former  j'ears,  were  divided  almost  equally  among  Argentina^ 
Uruguay,  and  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Brazil  in  1912,  according  to  the  estimate- 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  was  10,480,570.  This  number  was 
reduced  in  1916  to  7,204,920,  of  which  about  4,000,000  were  in  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  most  favored  breeds  imported  for 
crossing  are  the  Rambouillet,  Lincoln,  Romney  Marsh,  Shropshire^ 
and  Southdown.  The  last  named  is  the  favorite  in  Rio  Grande  do- 
Sul,  the  leading  sheep-raising  State. 

The  President  of  Brazil,  in  a  decree  of  February  27,  1918,  stated 
that  additional  sheep  were  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  meat- 
consuming  markets,  and  that  more  wool  was  necessary  to  supply  the 
growing  textile  manufacturing  industr}'.  He  stated  that  the  flocks 
of  sheep  were  diminishing  and  that  the  demands  for  exportation  of 
mutton  might  further  deplete  the  supplies.  In  view  of  this  situation^ 
the  Federal  Government  decided  to  assist  the  several  States  and 
municipalities  and  the  agricultural  societies :  ^ 

(1)  The  GoverDment  Is  to  pay  one^third  the  cost,  plus  freight,  of  sheep  and 
goats  Imported  from  foreign  countries  for  breeding  purposes,  not  to  exceed  25> 
head  of  each  sex  for  each  breeder. 

(2)  To  pay  the  sum  of  15  milreis  (about  $3.75  American  currency)  for  eacii 
animal  Imported  into  the  country,  and  for  transportation  within  the  country 
of  crossbred  sheep  up  to  1,000  head. 

(3)  The  number  of  animals  exceeding  that  mentioned  in  paragraph  (1> 
will  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  paragraph  (2)  up  to  1,000  head. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  favors  from  the  Government,  breeders  shall  be* 
obliged  to  prove:  (1)  That  they  possess  at  least  one  hectare  of  land  for  every 
four  animals;  (2)  that  the  lands  are  dry  and  of  a  silica-argil  kind ;  (3)  that  the 
pastures  are  cleared  and  contain  no  thorny  plants  which  might  injure  the  crop^ 
of  wool;  (4)  that  an  abundance  of  suitable  fodder  is  available;  (5)  that  pure- 
running  water  also  is  available  for  the  animals;  (6)  that  the  climate  In  the- 
particular  locality  is  dry  and  temperate;  (7)  that  the  breeders  possess  coiv 
rals,  have  ample  facilities  for  dipping  sheep,  and  for  clipping  the  crop;  (8)  that 
the  sanitary  laws  are  observed  in  Importations  under  this  decree,  the  minimuuk 
age  limit  of  imported  animals  being  1^  years  and  the  maximum  3  years. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  history  of  wool  in  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  may  be  divided,  for  purposes  of  present  consideration,  into 
three  periods.    During  the  first  period,  from  1914  until  our  decla* 

^  BolletiD  Imperial  IniUtute.  London,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  4,  p.  488. 

•U.  8.  Comnifroe  Reports,  Apr.  9,  1918.  p.  116;  ftlso  American  Sheep  Breeder  aaA 
Wool  Qrowcr,  Chicago,  lUjr,  1018,  p.  820. 
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ration  of  war,  there  were  no  special  Govemment  reguUtions.  The 
wool  manufacturing  industrj"  enjoyed  a  period  of  great  activity. 
Imports  of  wool  rose  to  unprecedented  amounts,  yet  domestic  wool- 
growing  was  aided  by  rising  prices.  In  the  course  of  the  second 
period,  from  April,  1917,  until  Movember,  1918,  wool  passed  gradu- 
ally imder  Government  control,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  all 
phases  of  the  business  were  strictly  regulated.  The  third  period, 
tifter  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  was  the  period  of  "  decontrol." 
During  the  last  period  the  great  problem  was  the  stabilization  of 
the  industry,  and  (from  the  point  of  view  of  growers  and  of  the 
(Tovernment  which  owned  large  stocks)  the  reestablishment  of  the 
world  market  for  wool  without  too  sudden  a  break  in  prices. 

First  Period. 

The  tendency  of  wool  prices  was  slightly  downward  in  1913,  after 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wool,  which  was  effective  on  December  1. 
Most  of  the  decrease  had  been  discounted,  however,  during  the 
months  preceding  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  price  recovered  early 
in  1914  and  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  showed  a 
marked  upward  tendency. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  number  of  sheep  on  the  ranges  of 
the  far  West  decreased  by  4,500,000  from  1910  to  1914,  principally 
because  of  the  settlement  of  the  land,  85,000,000  acres  of  which  were 
*' taken  up"  during  that  time.®^  The  increase  in  the  prices  of 
wool  and  mutton  did  not  have  the  effect  which  might  have  been 
expected.  There  were  fewer  sheep  in  the  country  in  1918  than  on 
January  1,  1914.^®"  It  might  be  surmised  that  the  decrease  was 
caused  by  more  slaughtering,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  mutton, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  did  not 
increase.^®* 

The  American  woolen  mills  were  fairly  active  during  the  early 
pai;!  of  1914,  but  the  year,  as  a  whole,  was  one  of  rather  slacF^Busi- 
ness  in  the  industry.  One-third  of  the  total  machinery  in  the  country 
was  idle  on  December  1, 1914.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  receipt 
of  orders  for  military  fabrics  from  the  European  Govenmients 
caused  a  revival  of  the  industry, 

••  rncertalDty  a«  to  future  conditions,  difficulty  In  securing  money  for  purchase  of 
breeding  stock,  increase  in  value  of  land  and  dairy  products,  improTement  in  gni6e  and 
weight  of  animals  at  the  expense  of  numbers,  drought  and  severe  winters,  and  range 
deterioration  have  had  some  effect  in  bringing  about  the  decrease  during  a  part  of  tbe 
period,  bot  considering  the  period  as  a  whole  they  had  only  a  small  influence  in  the 
aggregate. — Live  Stock  Production  in  the  Eleven  Far  Western  States,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin,  by  W.  C.  Barnes  and  Jos  T.  Jardlne : 

)•  49.802,281  in  1918;  48.983,281  in  1918.— Bulletins  of  the  NatM  Assoc.  Wool  Mfrs. 

^Nomber  of  sheep  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection:  14,958,834  in  1913;  11,343,- 
418  in  1917.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  decrease  in  slaughtering  in  1917 
was  partly  due  to  a  small  lamb  crop. — Yearbook,  V.  8.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1917,  p.  74d. 
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The  British  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  wool  from  the  Unitod 
Kingdom,  which  was  put  in  force  in  October  and  was  extended  to- 
wools  of  the  Colonies  in  November,  was  modified  in  January,  1915^ 
so  that  it  did  not  greatly  affect  importations  of  wool  into  this  country-. 

There  were  large  reexports  of  foreign  wools  and  tops  from  this 
country  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  and,  in  De- 
cember, shipment  of  domestic  wool  to  Germany  began,  which  led  to- 
the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  British  colonial  wools  to  this 
country  until  after  the  Textile  Alliance  had  been  formed.  The  alli- 
ance guaranteed  that  such  wools,  whether  in  the  raw  state  or  as. 
tops  or  yam,  would  not  be  exported. 

The  year  1915  was  one  of  increasing  activity.  Wool  prices  re- 
mained firm  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  securing  foreign  wools 
placed  the  domestic  woolgrowers  in  a  more  and  more  favorable  posi- 
tion. As  it  became  apparent  that  the  war  was  likely  to  be  protracted^ 
the  civilian  trade  began  to  compete  with  the  military  needs,  and,  as 
the  export  trade  also  began  to  assume  importance,  optimism  in  all 
branches  became  pronounced. 

In  some  ways  the  tide  of  the  war  prosperity  reached  its  climax  ia 
1916.  From  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916,  importation  of  avooIs 
reached  more  than  500,000,000  pounds,  n  large  part  coming  from 
Australia.*^*  The  domestic  production  was  about  300,000,000  pounds 
as  usual,  so  that  the  domestic  consumption  v.as  far  in  excess  of  any 
prewar  consumption.  During  the  latter  part  of  1916,  the  embargo^ 
which  had  been  intermittently  enforced  by  the  British  Government^ 
again  became  effective  and  imports  decreased.  In  No\ember,  1916^ 
the  British  Government  took  over  the  entire  Australasian  clip,  and 
thereafter  it  was  very  hard  for  American  buyers  to  get  colonial 
wools. 

Despite  the  general  upward  tendency  of  the  market,  the  contracting^ 
of  "territory  wools"  took  place  as  usual.  In  February,  1916,  con- 
tracts of  moderate  volume  were  made  and  the  prices  paid  were  about 
the  same  as  at  the  opening  of  the  1915  season — 21  to  22  cents  for 
"  fine  "  and  24  to  25  cents  for  "  medium."  Most  of  the  early  contracts 
were  made  in  southern  Utah.*^'  Wool  prices  continued  to  advance 
through  the  year  and  $1  a  pound  for  scoured  wool  was  reached,  the 
highest  price  realized  since  the  Civil  War.*®* 

Fleece  wools  constantly  advanced  in  price.  Delaine  wools  were 
especially  strong,  principally  because  of  the  fact  that  choice  combing* 
Merinos  from  Australia  were  scarce,  owing  to  the  embargo,  and  also 
because  of  the  relative  scarcity  of  staple  wool  in  the  territory  clip. 

>•*  American  buyers  parchased  about  8  per  cent  of  tbe  Australian  wool  In  normal  jeara 
before  tbe  war.  15  per  cent  In  1914-15.  and  31  per  cent  of  tbe  enUre  Australian  eli^ 
faring  tba  season  of  1015-16. — Dalgety  ■  op.  cit.,  1916-17. 

>«  Textile  World  Journal.  New  York  Cltjr,  Jan.  13,  1917,  p.  227. 

>MIbid..  p.  228. 
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Buyers  who  would  ordinarily  have  used  the  best  €4s  and  70s  combing 
Australia  wool  turned  their  attention  to  Ohio  wools  of  the  better 

For  the  first  time  on  record  the  price  per  pound  of  sheep  and  lamb 
on  the  hoof  passed  that  of  beef  cattle.***  The  prosperity  of  the 
industry  made  it  possible  to  give  attention  to  details  which  had  been 
previously  neglected.  A  contemporary  reviewer  said,  "  Growers  are 
paying  more  and  more  attention  to  problems  of  breeding  and  the  care 
of  their  flocks  and  the  improvement  and  packing  of  their  clips.  Thor- 
oughly carried  out,  these  can  not  but  help  to  put  American  flock 
masters  in  a  better  position  to  meet  the  inevitable  foreign  competi- 
tion, after  the  war,  than  they  were  before."  **• 

Second  Period. 

When  the  United  States  declared  war,  the  Boston  wool  trade 
offered  the  entire  available  supply  to"  the"  Government  at  the  prices 
of  April  2.  For  10  days  in  the  early  part  of  April,  1917,  trading  was 
at  a  standstill  in  the  Boston  market.  The  stocks  on  hand  in  Boston 
warehouses  amounted  to  62,984,639  pounds  of  grease  wool,  domestic 
and  imported.  The  Government  was  not  in  a  position  to  accept  the 
offer  at  that  time  and  speculation  continued,  with  rising  prices,  after 
its  rejection. 

A  great  effort  was  made  during  1917  to  get  the  British  Government 
to  liberate  colonial  wool  for  the  American  market,  but  with  little 
success.  It  was  announced  on  January  16,  1917,  that  the  British 
Government  would  allot  60,000  bales  to  the  United  States,  but  this 
wool  was  not  received  until  the  very  end  of  the  year.  When  it  was 
received,  auctions  were  held  in  Boston — a  decided  innovation.  The 
best  of  this  wool  sold  as  high  as  $1.98  per  scoured  pound,  good  Gee- 
long  and  Melbourne  wools  (combing)  rose  to  $1.88-$1.95,  and  new 
wool  price  records  were  established.**^ 

The  London  sales  were  open  to  American  buyers  on  March  29 
and  31,  1917,  to  test  the  strength  of  American  demand,  but  at  that 
time  not  very  much  wool  was  bought  on  account  of  the  high  prices, 
and  the  sales  stopped  altogether. 

The  Navy  Department  announced  in  July,  1917,  that  it  would 
purchase  wool.    Although  the  amount  was  small,  only  about  2,000,000 


>*Tbe  tendency  toward  raising  slieep  producing  mutton  as  well  as  wool  continues,  and 
Is  an  Important  feature  In  our  wool  industry,  for  although  the  merino  sheep  can  npt  be 
dispensed  with  as  the  foundation  of  our  flocks,  and  its  pure  fleece  is  of  the  utmost 
Tsloe  for  many  purposes,  yet  the  constantly  Increasing  demand  for  sheep  meat,  and  for 
the  medium  and  coarser  wools  for  manufacture,  adds  greatly  to  the  income  of  the  sheep 
ralier,  and  affords  encouragement  to  the  belief  in  the  eTentual  establishment  in  tha 
rmted  etatea  of  a  sheep  industry  adequate  to  supply  our  needs  for  that  kind  of  food, 
and  for  a  wool  supply  sufficient  for  the  clothing  of  our  people,  thus  rendering  us  sa 
tar  independent  of  foreign  sources. — Nat'l  Assoc.  Wool  Mfrs.,  Boston,  Jan.,  1010,  p.  10. 

■•Textile  World  Journal.  New  York  City,  Jan.  18,  1917,  p.  229. 

■*n>id.,  Jan.  12.  1918,  p.  291. 
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pounds  being  bought,  this  was  a  radical  departure.    The  wool  was 
allotted  to  manufacturers  working  on  Navy  contracts. 

The  leaders  of  the  trade  felt  that  something  must  be  done  to  pre- 
vent a  "  runaway  "  market,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  trade  on 
July  30, 1917,  it  was  decided  to  offer  to  the  Government  50  per  cent 
of  the  unsold  wool  which  was  then  in  Boston  or  due  to  arrive,  on  the 
basis  of  the  prices  prevailing  during  the  week  preceding  July  30, 
The  traders  in  other  wool  markets  of  the  country  agreed  to  the  plan. 
The  Council  of  National  Defence  approved  of  the  War  Department's 
plan  of  buying  direct,  as  the  Navy  had  done,  and  the  offer  was  offi- 
cially accepted  on  the  5th  of  August,  1917. 

An  advisory  committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defence  was 
formed  to  assist  in  the  purchase..  The  War  Department  bought  sev- 
eral million  pounds,  but  this  form  of  purchase  was  suspended  when 
the  War  Trade  Board  and  the  War  Industries  Board  were  formed. 

It  was  announced  on  December  14,  1917,  that  on  and  after  Decem- 
ber 15,  applicants  for  licenses  to  import  wool  must  sign  agreements 
limiting  the  resale  of  the  wool  and  giving  the  Government  a  10-day 
option  on  its  purchase.  The  option  price  was  to  be  5  per  cent 
less  than  the  price  of  July  30,  1917,  as  established  by  the  valuation 
committee  of  the  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association.  Licenses  were 
also  to  be  required  for  the  exportation  of  wool  and  woolens  and  it 
was  announced  that  nothing  could  be  exported  which  was  needed  for 
war  purposes.  This  action  was  taken  under  the  ^^  trading  with  the 
enemy  act."  *"•  The  announcement  that  the  Government  would  take 
an  option  on  all  imported  wools  at  the  July  30  prices  (less  5  per  cent) 
led  to  extensive  cancellation  of  orders  to  buy  in  the  South  American 
and  Cape  markets. 

The  wool  which  had  been  bought  was  allotted  to  Government  con- 
tractors during  February,  March,  and  April,  1918.  Early  in  April, 
1918,  it  became  apparent  that  the  War  Department  would  have 
to  place  orders  which  would  require  the  use  of  somewhat  over 
100,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool  before  January  1, 1919.  Investi- 
gation disclosed  the  fact  that  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
and  importers  of  wool  amounted  to  only  one-third  of  the  necessary 
amount.  It  was  felt  that  if  these  orders  were  given  out  with  the  wool 
market  in  a  depleted  condition  the  price  would  soar  still  higher  and 
great  speculation  in  the  domestic  clip,  which  was  about  to  be  sheared, 
would  begin.*®* 

The  Boston  Wool  Trade  was  asked  to  cease  operations,  to  inventory 
their  wool  stocks  and  give  the  Government  an  option  on  the  entire 
amount,  whether  "  spot "  or  "  afloat."    On  April  5,  1918,  Mr.  A.  W. 

**  **  Ab  act  to  define,  regulate,  and  i  unisb  trading  with  the  enemy  and  for  othtr 
purposes."    Act  of  Oct.  6,  1917.  Chap.  10<J.  40  Stat.  L.,  411. 

*•  Elliott.  A.  W. :  History  of  Wool  Top  and  Yarn  Subdivision  (Clothing  and  Equipage, 
Quartermaster  Corps),  p.  1. 
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Elliott  secnred  such  an  option  from  the  trade.  When  inventories 
were  taken,  it  was  found  that  this  stock  amounted  to  only  about 
85,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  an  entirely  insuflRcient  quantity."® 

The  Price  Fixing  Committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  fixed  the 
price  of  both  the  optioned  wool  and  the  1918  domestic  clip  on  the 
basis  of  prices  prevailing  on  July  30, 1917.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
wool  should  come  forward  through  the  regular  channels,  on  consign- 
ment to  the  usual  dealers  in  domestic  wools. 

This  plan  made  necessary  the  creation  of  an  adequate  agency  to 
administer  it  and  the  wool,  top,  and  yarn  subdivision  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  was  established.  This  body  received  information  in- 
regard  to  the  Army  equipment  programs  for  woolen  goods  and  was 
required  to  provide  the  wool  necessary  to  carry  them  forward.  It 
was  also  expected  to  provide  the  wool  necessary  for  the  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  other  governmental  departments.  The  wool  adminis- 
trator purchased  the  wools,  the  wool  distributor  allocated  them  to 
manufacturers,  and  the  wool-purchasing  quartermaster  paid  for 
them.  All  of  these  officials  were  under  the  direction  of  the  wool,  top, 
and  yam  subdivision.  That  body  also  superintended  the  Govern- 
ment purchase  of  wool  in  South  America  and  from  the  British  Gov- 
omment. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to  secure  wool  abroad  and 
after  the  Government  option  on  imports  had  been  exercised  and 
American  purchases  in  the  South  American  market  had  ceased,  having 
thus  curtailed  speculation,  a  wool-purchasing  syndicate  was  created. 
This  consisted  of  six  large  importers  of  South  American  wools. 
These  firms  pooled  their  resources  and  buying  facilities  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Government,  buying  and  importing  wool  for  a  commission 
of  1  per  cent.  This  plan  aroused  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  however, 
because  it  was  impracticable  to  include  all  importers,  and  after  it 
had  operated  for  about  six  weeks  the  South  American  Wool  Buying 
Conmiission  was  created  to  succeed  it.  This  commission  represented 
the  Governments  directly.  It  arrived  at  Buenos  Aires  about  October 
80,  1918,  and  operated  only  a  few  days.  The  Quartermaster  Corps 
purchased  200,000  bales  of  Australian  wool  at  the  British  issue  price.^^^ 

After  it  had  been  definitely  settled  just  what  the  Government 
would  do,  the  wool  trade  again  became  more  active  and  consign- 
ments from  growers  were  solicited.  The  system  established  by  the 
Government  continued  until  one  week  after  the  armistice  was 
signed."*    After  November  18,  1918,  civilian  manufacturers  were 

u*  Elliott :  Op.  dt.,  p.  2. 

«u  Textile  World  Journal.  New  York  Cltj,  Jan.  11.  1919.  p.  231. 

i9<«Tbe  War  Indaatries  Board  has  fixed  tbe  prices  of  the  1918  clip  of  wool  as  estab- 
llsihed  by  val nation  committees  and  approved  by  tbe  Government  as  tbose  establlsbed  on 
inly  30,  1917,  af  Atlantic  seaboard  markets.    These  values  are  figures  on  scoured  basis. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  wool-manufacturing  machinery  working  on  Government 
centracts  is  located  close  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility 

1M2*— 21 6 
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allowed  to  buy  wool  from  dealers  and  growers."'  When  the  armi- 
stice was  signed  allotments  for  civilian  purposes  had  long  since 
ceased. 

After  the  armistice  was  signed  there  was  considerable  agitation 
over  the  question  whether  the  Government  would  take  all  of  the  1918 
clip.  About  the  middle  of  December  it  was  announced  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  take  all  domestic  wool  of  the  1918  clip  presented  for 
valuation  up  to  March  1,  1919."* 

of  railroad  delay  and  coDgestion  late  in  the  ^season  when  the  crops  are  moTing,  it  Ifl 
desirable  and  necessary  that  the  wool  clip  shall  be  collected  as  soon  as  poealMe  ftt 
points  near  to  the  manufacturing  centers.  Foi  th<^iie  reasons  it  has  been  considered 
advisable  to  designate  as  distributing  centers  those  centers  which  are  close  to  points  of 
consumption  and  which  have  the  necessary  facilities  for  handling  wool. 

Therefore  all  the  wool  of  the  1918  clip  must  be  distributed  through  approved  deftlera 
in  approved  centers  of  distribution. 

Approved  distributing  centers   are   the   usual  well   recognized   points  of  dlstribntlon. 

Compenaation  of  grower  and  dealer. — Approved  dealers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  gron 
profit  in  no  case  to  exceed  li  cents  per  pound  on  the  total  season's  business^  this  profit  to 
cover  all  expenses  from  grower  to  loading  wool  on  board  cars." — Extracts  from  Govern- 
ment Regulations  for  Handling  Wool  Clip  of  1918,  as  established  by  Wool  Division,  War 
Industries  Board.  Washington.  D.  C,  May  21.   1918. 

"•Ibid.,  p.  329. 

^^  The  grower  shall  receive  fair  prices  for  his  wool,  based  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
price  as  established  on  July  30,  1917.  less  the  profit  to  the  dealer,  as  stated  above, 
and  less  freight  to  seaboard,  moisture  shrinkage,  and  interest. 

Growers  who  desire  to  do  so  will  be  allowed  to  pool  their  clips  in  quantities  of  not 
less  than  minimum  carloads  of  16,000  pounds  and  consign  the  wools  so  pooled  as  one 
account  to  any  approved  dealer  In  any  approved  distributing*  center.  Growers  arc  urged 
to  adopt  this  latter  course  through  county  agents  or  others,  thus  eliminating  the  profits 
of  one  middleman. 
Government  priee. 

Approved  dealers  in  approved  distributing  centers  will  be  required  to  <^>en  and  grade 
all  their  purchases  or  consignments  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  wool  at 
point  of  distribution.  Prices  on  all  wooU,  as  soon  as  graded,  will  be  fixed  by  a  Govern- 
ment valuation  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  the  different  distributing  centers. 
Prices  to  \>*i  paid  by  the  Government  at  distributing  centers  for  such  wool  a>s  It  may 
require  are  to  be  those  established  as  of  July  30,  1917,  at  Uie  Atlantic  sealKiard  markets. 
In  addition  to  said  prices  the  Government  is  to  pay  a  further  sum  equal  to  4  per  cent 
of  the  selling  prices,  to  cover  compenfation  or  commission  to  approved  dealers  for  their 
services  In  collecting  and  distributing  wool. 
Profiteering  prohibitid. 

As  a  guard  against  proflteerinf;.  the  books  of  all  approved  dealers  In  distributing 
centers  shall  be  at  ail  times  open  to  Government  inspection,  and  if  it  be  found  that  their 
gross  profits,  including  the  aforesaid  commission  of  4  per  cent,  are  in  excesM  of  5  per 
cent  on  the  season's  business,  then  such  gross  profits  shall  be  disposi^  of  as  the  Govern* 
ment  decides. 

The  books  of  the  country  dealers  shall  likewise  be  open  to  Government  inspection. 
If  it  be  found  that  their  gross  profit  for  the  season's  business  is  in  excess  of  1|  cents 
per  pound,  then  such  excess  profits  shall  be  dinposed  of  as  the  Government  may  decide. 
Distributing  cfntera. 

The  approved  distributing  centers  for  fleece  wools  are: 
Boston,  Mass.  Chicago,  III.  Louisville,  Ky. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Detroit,  Mich.  Wheeling,  W.  Vs. 

In  the  Willamette  Valley,  Greg.,  and  the  Puget  Sound  district  of  the  State  of  Wash* 
ington  the  regulations  in  regard  to  fleece  wools  shall  apply. 

All  territory  wools  must  be  consigned  to  one  of  the  designated  distributing  centers, 
which  are  as  follows: 

Portland,  Greg.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Boston,   Mass. 

Chicago,  111.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

—Government  Begulations  for  Handling  Wool  Clip  of  1018,  op.  clt. 
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Tliird  Period. 

It  was  a  difRcult  question  to  decide  upon  the  policy  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Government  during  the  transition  to  peace  conditions.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  situation  as  it  existed  on  November  11,  1918,  was 
an  entirely  artificial  one,  governed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war. 
(ireat  Britain  was  controlling  her  wool  stocks  and  her  woolen  mills 
primarily  in  the  interest  of  her  army  and  navy,  and  we  were  con- 
trolling our  domestic  market  and  manufactures  and  the  foreign  wool 
markets  over  which  the  nature  of  the  case  gave  us  a  certain  degree  of 
control — i.  e.,  the  South  American  woolgrowing  countries — in  the 
interest  of  our  military  establishment.  The  English  and  American 
markets  were  kept  sharply  distinct  and  noncompetitive  after  the 
exercise,  in  1916,  of  control  over  the  Australasian  wool  clip  by  the 
British  Government.  Control  in  this  country  came  so  much  later 
that  the  price  level  existing  was  much  higher  than  in  England.  This 
is  shown  by  the  figures  given  below.^**^ 

The  situation  was  fraught  with  unpleasant  possibilities  for  prac- 
tically all  interests  concerned — at  least,  on  this  side  of  the  water — 
woolgrowers,  wool  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  wholesale  and  re- 
tail merchants  of  cloth  and  clothing.  An  immediate  break  in  the 
American  price  of  wool,  which  seemed  to  threaten,  would  have  meant 
serious  loss  for  the  owners  of  stocks  of  any  kind,  from  the  raw 
material  tx>  the  finished  product. 

Continuation  of  the  requirement  of  licenses  for  the  importation  of 
wool  was  advocated,  but  the  War  Trade  Board  decided  that  the  war 


tf'  RelatUf  values  of  wool  in  aeaboard  markets,  i'nUed  States  of  A  mtrica,  and  in  London. 


Description. 


Ohio  ftne  delaine,  unwashed 

Oood«  fine  clothing,  unwashed 

I  blood  staple 

i  blood  staple 

ibloodsUple ^ 

Low}  blood » 

fme  medium  territory  staple 

T«TUor\'  i  blood 'Staple 

Floe  modium  territory  clothiiiK 

Territory  high  I  blood,  .v\»- Ms 

Territory  IWood.  S0&-568 

Territory  Eigh  \  blood  staple,  iH^fiO^ 

Ttnrttory  |  blood  staple,  408-486 

Territory  low  i  blood  staple 


United 

Stairs 

Govern- 

mcut 

issue 

price 

dining 

the  war 

period. 


11.90 
1.75 
1.75 
1.55 
1.40 
1.25 
1.83 
1.75 
1.75 
1.55 
1.47 
1.42 
1.38 
1.23 


Percent 
shrink- 
age. 

Grease 
price. 

60 

i0.7« 

63 

.641 

55 

.7SJ 

47 

82 

42 

.8U 

40 

.75 

67 

.60^ 

62 

.66^ 

70 

.51 

58 

65 

55 

.66 

52 

.68 

50 

.69 

48 

.64 

riean- 

Kqiiiva- 

scotired 

lent 

price, 

grease 

similar 

price. 

Britt^h 

British 

wool. 

wool. 

$1.51 

1.43 

1.45 

1.19 

1.01 

.86 

1.49 

1.43 

1.43 

1.32 

1.19 

1.01 

.93 

.86 


SO.  60) 
.53 

.6.'»i 

.63 

.5H\ 

.5U 

.49i 

54\ 

.43' 

.*\. 
.-16) 
.44  J 


Grease 

prices  at 

Unite<l 

States 

auction. 

Jan.  T2  23 

1919. 


10. 60  $0. 62 


.53- 
.65 

.fi2- 

60- 

.49- 


.54 
66 

.61 
.62 
.30 
.49 
.55 
.43 
.57 


.48 


.45 


&: 


( 

I 

I 


-X.     -  —   -     ».- 


j-e    it 


I     .i-  I 
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Wool  Growers'  Association  denied  it.  The  two  estimates  are  herewith 
compared."* 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Patterson  did  not  estimate  the  portion 
of  the  1917-18  clip  which  was  used  and  the  portion  which  was  carried 
over."' 

The  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  it  will  be  seen,  placed 
its  estimate  of  the  total  1918-19  clip  for  the  three  countries  at  a  lower 
figure  than  did  Mr.  Patterson.  (Mr.  Patterson,  3,100,000  bales ;  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers'  Association,  2,618,000  bales.  )^^*  As  it  turned 
out  Mr.  Patterson's  estimate  was  more  nearly  correct.  The  Wool 
Growers'  Association  purported  to  give  the  amount  of  wool  over  and 
above  the  normal  supply  which  would  be  available  on  June  30,  1919. 
An  estimate  was  included  of  the  amount  of  wool  which  was  consumed 
from  June  30,  1918,  to  January  1,  1919,  but  not  the  amount  which 
would  be  used  up  to  June  30, 1919. 


ui  iCr.  Pattenan'8  statement: 


Briliah  imperial  wools. 
[Australasian  and  South  African.] 


(e>  raniMl  over  in  Australia  from  1917  ... 
<a)  (  arrird  over  in  New  Zealand  from  1917. 
(b)  191 7>1R  clip: 

Australia 

N«w  Zealand 

(a)  191S-19  cUp: 

Australia  (estimated^ 

New  Zealand  (estimat(^il) 


Total. 


(«)  Carried  over  in  So'th  Africa  from  1917. 

(c>  19l»  clip  (estimated) 

(ej  l9l9cli-» 


Total. 


Bales. 


1,000,000 
435,947 

1.907,331 
581,531 

3,000,000 
fiOO.OOO 


6,524,809 


70.000 
400.000 
500,000 


970,000 


Average 

weight 
per  bale. 


Pounds. 

318 
327 

331 
331 

320 
320 


350 
350 


Wool  carried  over  from  1917  plus  1917-18  clip  and  1918-19  clip  equals  7,494,809  bales. 
Anthorities  for  above  figures: 

- "'ool  Review,  1917-18,  p.  14. 

nol  Review.  101 7-1 R.  n.  74. 

1918. 

o*  Statement  of  the  National  Wool  Growers*  Aasoclatlon ; 

Caexported  on  Jane  30,  1918: 

In   South   Africa 

In  Auatralia 

In  New  Zealand 


Pounds. 


318.000,000 
142,554,669 

631,326,661 
192,486,761 

640,000,000 
192,000,000 


2,116,367,991 


24.500.000 
140.000.000 
175.000.000 


339,500,000 


Balea. 

100.  000 

1,  200.  000 

475,  000 


1919  clip  .. 


1 .  8,'^5.  000 

2,  618.  000 


Aostralian,  South  African,  and   New   Zealand   wool  consumed   by  Great 
BriUln  and  other  coontrice,  June  SO,  1918,  to  Dec.  31,  1918 


Komal  aupply  on  band  about 

Great  Britain's  surplus  over  normal  supply. 
^  Aostrmlian  boles  of  330  pounds  each. 


4,  453,  000 

1,  300,  000 
3,  153.000 

1.  ir>;t.  000 

2,  UOO,  000 
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Both  estimates  were  very  imperfect  efforts  to  arrive  at  definite 
conclusions  regarding  the  oversupply.  The  price  situation  during 
1919  indicated  that  there  was  an  oversupply  of  medium  and  low  wools 
but  no  surplus  of  high-grade  Merino  wool.  European  countries 
increased  their  consumption  of  wool  but  slowly  during  1919  and  1920, 
and  on  June  30,  1920,  when  imperial  control  over  colonial  wool 
ceased,  the  British  Government  owned  2,905,554  bales  of  wool,  more 
than  half  of  which  was  crossbred.^*' 

There  was  thought  to  be  more  wool  available  for  the  use  of 
American  manufacturei-s  in  1919  than  would  be  needed.  The  War 
Department  made  public,  on  March  20, 1919,  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  wool  transactions  of  the  Government : 

Total  wool  purchased  and  contracted  for  by  the  United  States 

Government pounds—     722, 450, 168 

Total  cost  to  Government $504,781,206 

Total  amount  of  wool  disi)osed  of  by  the  United  Slates  Govern- 
ment, Feb.  15,  1919 pounds—    235,340,<S2$ 

Amount   received $1(^,347,536 

Wool  remaining  in  possession  of  Government,  including  stocks  on 
hand  and  contracted  for pounds_.    487,100,540 

The  last  figure  included  a  large  amount  of  Australian  wool  for 
which  the  Government  had  contracted,  but  which  it  eventually  did 
not  have  to  take. 

The  domestic  clip  was  estimated  at  about  300,000,000  pounds,  as 
usual,  which  made  the  probable  supply  for  1919  much  in  excess  of 
the  normal  demand.  Despite  the  forebodings  of  the  growers,  how- 
ever, the  1919  domestic  clip  was  marketed  at  good  prices.  The  mills 
of  the  United  States  used  617,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  1919.  Prices 
remained  high  through  the  early  months  of  1920.  The  average  price 
for  the  first  two  months  of  1920  was  fixed  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Markets  at  $0.53."^ 

Relation  Between  Our  Method  of  Control  and  England's. 

The  issue  prices  which  were  in  force  when  the  armistice  was  signed 
were  continued  until  April  1,  1919,  when  they  were  reduced  7i  i>er 
cent.  Auction  sales  of  wool  were  held  in  London,  beginning  the  first 
week  in  April,  with  the  excellent  results  noted  above.  The  new 
schedule  of  prices  was  put  in  force  for  eight  months,  in  order  that  the 
trade  might  be  able  to  make  calculations  accurately  and  go  ahead 
without  worrying  about  a  sudden  drop  in  prices.  As  the  British 
issue  prices  constituted  the  minimum  prices  at  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment auction  sales,  conditions  seemed  to  be  equalized  as  nearly  as 
possible   for   British   and   American  manufacturers.    The    United 

ii»Tb<»  Market  Reporter,  U.  S.  I>epartmeiit  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Harketa,  Aus.  23, 
1920.  p.  140. 

»*Ibld..  Apr.  3.  1920,  p.  209. 
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States  Government  suspended  its  auctions  from  July  1  until  Novem- 
ber 1, 1919,  so  that  the  domestic  clip  might  be  marketed  without  com- 
petition from  the  Government.  By  these  provisions  all  parties  inter- 
ested were  protected  from  any  immediate  break  in  the  market. 

The  United  States  GoTemment  Wool  Auctions. 

The  great  majority  of  the  United  States  Government  auction  sales 
were  held  in  Boston,  but  a  few  were  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.  The  Australian  wools,  the  fine  "  Territories "  and  the 
"  Delaines,"  sold  readily  and  brought  good  prices,  but  the  low-grade 
domestic  wools,  the  pulled  wools,  and  the  South  American  stock 
moved  very  slowly. 

Considerable  uncertainty  existed  at  first  because  the  Government 
officials  did  not  announce  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  minimum 
prices.  About  January  15  it  was  announced  that  the  Government 
minimum  prices  were  fixed  at  an  amount  approximately  equal  to  the 
British  civil  issue  prices  and  the  market  immediately  took  on  a  firmer 
tone.  There  was  an  even  stronger  note  of  optimism,  after  about  the 
1st  of  March,  1919,  as  it  became  evident  that  under  the  system  of 
control  adopted  the  chance  of  a  glut  in  the  market  was  not  immi- 
nent.'** Keen  bidding  and  high  prices  marked  many  of  the  sales. 
One  of  the  trade  papers  stated  that  "  Everywhere  in  the  Boston  wool 
district  there  is  a  note  of  optimism  among  traders.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
brisk  demand  for  wool,  particularly  of  the  fine  grades,  has  kept  up 
and  increased,  practically  all  the  houses  being  engaged  in  trading 
to  some  extent.  The  larger  houses,  as  well  as  the  smaller  dealers, 
report  greater  activity  than  for  several  months.  Manufacturers  have 
been  especially  anxious  to  secure  wools."  *^^ 

The  prices  of  the  better  grades  held  up  very  firmly,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  prices  obtained  at  the  first  two  sales  on  December 
18  and  19,  1918,  with  prices  at  the  sale  on  March  14,  1919."» 

An  effort  was  made  by  some  of  the  wool  manufacturers  to  have  the 
Government  sell  at  the  minimum  prices  between  the  auctions  the  wool 

which  was  withdrawn,  but  this  the  wool  distributors  refused  to  do. 

^— ^—  "^""^^  ™ 

^  MIU  repairs  ];K>8tponed  until  after  the  armistice  were  also  finished  about  this  time. 
>•  New  York  Daily  News  Record,  Mar.  22,  1919. 
u:  Prices  at  XT.  8.  Government  sales. 


Fleece. 


Fine 

Ctaoifoe 

Average... 

i  Blood  staple. 
Blood  staple. 
Blood  staple. 


Average  sell- 

Ini;  prices  on 

Dec  18  and 

19, 1918. 


SI.  70 

1.63 

SI. SO-  l.fi5 

1.21-  1.32^ 

1.36-  1.40 


Range  of 
prices  ob- 
tained at  sale 
of  Mar.  14, 
1910. 


S1.0M1.70 
1.56-  1.62 
1.4S-  1.87 
l.iS-  1.40 
1.05-  1.16 
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Marketing  of  1919  Domestic  Clip. 

After  the  temporary  cessation  of  Government  auctions,  which  took 
place  on  July  1,  1919^  the  War  Department  gave  out  the  statement 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  auctions  in  December,  1918,  it  had 
sold  over  815,000,000  pounds,  having  left  about  145,000,000  pounds, 
mostly  of  foreign  wool.  Twelve  million  pounds  of  this  amount  was 
carpet  wool.  A  vei-y  large  portion  of  the  remainder  was  wool  grad- 
ing one-fourth  blood  and  lower.^**  The  demand  for  the  better  wools 
had*  been  very  well  sustained  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  and  prices 
obtained  were  excellent.  The  auctions  were  suspended,  as  planned, 
during  the  months  when  the  domestic  clip  of  1919  was  being  mar- 
keted. The  rising  price  of  the  fine  Merino  wools  in  London  and 
Boston  gave  a  strong  tone  to  the  market,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1919 
and  winter  of  1919-20  the  tendency  of  prices  of  the  better  wools 
was  almost  constantly  upward. 

When  the  Government  auctions  began  again,  the  fact  that  the  best 
wools  had  been  sold  from  the  stock  caused  the  prices  obtained  to  be 
somewhat  lower  than  in  the  auctions  of  the  early  summer,  but  the 
figures  reached  were  satisfactory,  considering  the  grades  offered.  On 
June  30, 1920,  the  wool  holdings  of  the  Government  had  been  reduced 
to  44,202,903  pounds,  mostly  of  the  lower  grades.*** 

^  Prices  at  U.  8.  GoTemmeDt  sales — Continued. 

TERRITORY. 


Fleaoe. 


Fine  staple 

Fine  clothing 

TEXAS. 

12  months 

AUSTRALIAN. 

64-70*1  warp 

•4-7D-8 

SOUTH   AMERICAN. 

00/50*8  fTOod 

M'sgood 


Averace  sell- 
ing prioes  on 
Dec.  18  and 
10. 1918. 


SlOO-Sl-tt 
1.40-  1.50 


Range  of 
prioes  <>b- 

tainedat 

ofMardiK 
1919. 


SI.  40^1. 61 
1.4^  1.54 


SI  35^1.40 


S1.81-«1.M 


$1.70-61.80 
1.6S 


6170-6185 
L8^  1.09 


>*•  New  Torfc  Dally  News  Record,  Aug.  9,  1919. 
«*  The  Market  Reporter,  Aof.  7,  1020,  p.  93. 
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Anstimlian  Wools. 

During  the  summer  of  1919,  Mr.  A.  W.  Elliott  went  to  England 
and  secured  the  release  of  the  Government  from  the  obligation  to 
take  the  Australian  wool  allotted  to  this  country  during  the  threat- 
ened shortage  of  the  preceding  year.  The  need  for  more  fine 
wools  became  increasingly  apparent,  however,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  persuaded  to  send  some  Australian  wool  to  Boston  to  be 
auctioned  there.  The  amount  to  be  sent  was  unknown  and  great 
apprehension  was  aroused  among  American  wool  growers  by  reports 
that  the  manufacturers  were  trying  to  ^'  break  the  market "  by  these 
importations.  Assurances  were  given  that  the  imports  were  intended 
only  to  satisfy  the  urgent  demand  for  fine  wools,  arising  from  the 
great  popularity  of  fine  fabrics.  The  wools  of  that  class  sold  at 
high  prices  at  the  auctions  held  in  Boston  during  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1920,  by  the  British  Government.  Some  of  the  later  auctions 
were  not  so  successful. 

Depressed  State  of  Wool  Maritet,  1920. 

The  mills  of  this  coimtry  operated  actively  during  1919  and  the 
exports  of  woolen  goods  were  maintained  at  a  high  point.  Those  who 
feared  a  slump  in  the  price  of  wool  at  that  time  apparently  underesti- 
mated the  demand  for  fine  goods.  This  demand  was  one  of  the 
remarkable  things  in  the  economic  history  of  the  period  following 
the  close  of  hostilities."* 

The  following  year  disclosed  a  different  state  of  affairs,  however. 
The  existence  of  large  stocks  undoubtedly  had  an  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  depressed  state  of  the  wool  market  which  existed  during 

***  Pricei  of  wool  in  Boston  market,  first  week  in  March,  New  York  Daily  News  Record, 
Mar.  6,  1920: 

Territory  tcool. 

Fine  staple,  scoured  basis $2.  05-$ 2.  15 

I  Mood  staple,  scoured  basis 1.80-  1.85 

I  tdood  staple,  scoured  basis 1.  SO-  i.  38 

I  Mood  staple,  scoured  basis 1.  lO-  1. 15 

fine  clotblDg ^ 1.85-  1.90 

nne  medium  clothing,  scoured  basis 1.  70-  1.  75 

OMo  fleece,  greasy. 

Fine  washed  delaine  (quantity  so  small  practically  unquotable). 

Flue  unwssbed   delaine $0.07-$!.  00 

XX  and  above,  washed  (quantity  so  small  practically  unquotable). 

Fine   unwashed   clothing . .  73-  .  76 

I  Mood  combing .85-  .87 

I  Mood  combing -. «  .60-  .71 

I  Mood  combing . ...  .65-  .67 

Foreign. 

Cape  12-month  scoured  basis ...  $2. 10-|2.  25 

B.  A.  crossbreds  44»-46b . .60-     .65 

B.  A.  cro»breds  SOs 1. 05-  1. 10 
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the  summer  of  1920.  Also,  the  cancellation  by  clothing  manufacturers 
of  ordere  for  cloth,  due  partly  to  restriction  of  credit,  but  mainly  to 
the  refusal  of  the. public  to  pay  the  high  prices  asked  for  clothing, 
brought  about  a  peculiar  situation  in  the  wool  market  in  May,  1920« 
It  could  hardly  be  termed  a  collapse  of  wool  prices  but  was  rather  an 
entire  obliteration,  for  a  time,  of  the  market  for  the  domestic  clip. 
Some  sales  had  been  previously  consummated  at  approximately  the 
1919  prices  and  then  suddenly  wool  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  any 
price.  There  was  for  several  months  hardly  enough  trading  in  wool 
to  establish  a  scale  of  prices.  Some  clips  were  sold  on  a  basis  not 
'greatly  below  the  old  price  range,  but  the  volume  of  business  was 
very  small,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  1920  domestic  clip  was  stored. 
Bepresentatives  of  all  branches  of  the  trade  and  of  banking  interests, 
both  eastern  and  western,  met  with  the  Federal  Beserve  Board  in  June 
and  sought  financial  relief  for  the  growers.  The  Board  recommended 
that  the  local  banks  extend  aid  to  the  growers  by  meftps  of  fy^nipiiMKiiMi 
acceptances,  secured  by  bills  of  lading  or  warehouse  receipts.  Some 
growers  were  financed  in  this  way,  some  consigned  their  wool  to 
dealers,  frequently  on  an  advance  of  10  to  30  cents,  while  others, 
better  situated  financially,  merely  put  their  wool  in  the  warehouse  and 
awaited  developments.  The  summer  and  fall  of  1920  was  a  period 
of  imcertainty  in  all  branches  of  the  trade  from  .grower  to  manu- 
facturer. 


PART  II. 

WOOL  GROWING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Chapter  4. 
THE  SHEEP   INDUSTRY   IN  THE  EAST.* 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND. 

In  the  Xorth  Atlantic  States  the  number  of  sheep  declined  rapidly 
after  the  middle  forties.  Until  that  time  Merino  sheep  had  been 
kept  chiefly  for  wool  production.  Thereafter  such  animals  could  not, 
in  most  localities,  continue  to  compete  with  similar  types  west  of  the 
Allefrhenies.  It  cost  practically  twice  as  much  to  produce  a  pound 
of  wool  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  With  the  largely  increased  de- 
mand for  and  more  favorable  prices  of  wool  during  the  Civil  War 
I>eriod,  the  decline  was  arrested  for  a  time  and  the  number  of  sheep 
practically  doubled  between  1860  and  18C7,  but  following  a  read- 
justment between  prices  for  sheep  and  wool  and  for  other  agricul- 
tural products,  there  was  an  immediate  and  precipitate  decrease 
in  number  of  sheep  thereafter.  By  1871  there  probably  were  no  more 
in  the  Xorth  Atlantic  region  than  if  there  had  been  no  impediment 
to  the  earlier  decline,  and  the  number  continued  to  decrease.  The 
period  of  free  wool  during  the  nineties  finally  demonstrated  the  un- 
fitness of  a  finewool  sheep  husbandry  to  this  region,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  commercial  Merino  flocks  were  largely  eliminated. 
The  table  just  below  shows  the  extent  qt  these  changes. 

Tablk  XIX.— ywrnber  of  sheep  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  1S40-1900^ 

fOOO  omltted.i 


State. 


Mftlne 

New  Uampshire 

Vermont 

il«ss.ictauseCt4 

Tonnes  irut 

Rhod«.lsiaiid 

rifW  lOrlT. . ... « •• .  • 

NewJeney 

Pcnnaylvanls 

I>fli»ware. 

MarrUod 

TotaL 

Total  United  SUtes 


■     IMO 

lft,')0 

18U0 

640 

452 

614 

617 

385 

317 

1,W^2 

1.014 

770 

378 

180 

123 

403 

174 

120 

00 

44 

38 

Mio 

3,453 

2,621 

210 

KM) 

147 

1,7C8 

1,822 

1,M« 

39 

28 

10 

250 

178 

157 

11.224 

J'®** 

6,512 

19,311 

21,723 

23,097 

806 
623 

1,336 

100 

188 

37 

5,373 
100 

3,457 

IS 

278 

12,505 
30,385 


6  1871 

M884 

6  1803 

6  1897 

1000 

415 

577 

309 

230 

252 

234 

210 

13'i 

78 

05 

548 

440 

330 

158 

182 

72 

60 

53 

42 

34 

81 

50 

42 

32 

23 

30 

21 

12 

11 

4 

2,080 

1,732 

1.403 

800 

085 

127 

117 

61 

41 

»i 

l,7f.3 

1,740 

1,637 

700 

050 

XS 

22 

14 

12 

«« 
4 

135 

172 

151 

ir. 

112 

5,510 

5,177 

4,328 

2,337 

2,'v^2 

31,851 

50,627 

47,274 

36,810 

30,h53 

1010 


ISO 
31 
84 
23 
14 
4 

006 
17 

638 
4 

1»> 


30,644 


•  Some  lamba  probably  Included  lo  certain  of  tbe  census  years. 
6  Estimated  by  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

••»^— ^— ^^— ~^^^""  '  ■  '       ■  "^^^—^  '  "^^"^^"^^^^^^^^^^ 

*  Maine  to  the  Potomac  RiTer :  For  purposes  of  comparison  between  census  and  esti 

mftted  figures  (which  are  not  available  by  counties)  the  sutistics  used  in  this  chapter 

coTer  the  line  wool  counties  of  southwest  Pennsylvania,  but  In  the  discussion  this  art^a 

U  not  eoiiMdcred  a  part  of  the  region  here  dealt  with* 
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COMPETITION  WITH  OTHER  FARM  ENTERPRISES. 

Change  in  Type  of  Sheep  Kept. 

Where  sheep  were  retained,  there  was  a  slow  adoption  of  cross* 
bred  and  mutton  types,  chiefly  for  mutton  and  lamb  rather  than  for 
wool  production,  after  1845.  Except  in  areas  most  favorable  for 
sheep  and  in  the  stud-flock  sections  of  certain  of  the  States,  the 
eastern  producer  steadily  turned  his  attention  to  other  live-stock  or 
crop  enterprises.  Dairying  was  especially  competitive  with  wool 
production,  and  between  1845-1860  dairy  cows  appear  to  have  in- 
creased proportionately  as  rapidly  as  sheep  declined.  This  inter- 
change was  far  more  noticeable  in  favor  of  dairying  after  1870, 
owing  to  the  rapid  urban  growth  of  the  postbellum  period. 

Within  a  comparatively  short  time  after  1870  the  Merino  was^re- 
placed  very  largely  by  mutton  breeds  in  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
but  the  industry  as  a  whole  steadily  declined  in  the  face  of  com- 
petition with  other  agricultural  enterprises.  Producers,  therefore, 
not  only  turned  to  mutton  breeds  but  within  a  comparatively  brief 
period  in  most  cases  they  kept  sheep  distinctly  as  a  secondary  enter- 
prise on  the  farm. 

A  considerable  admixture  of  longwool  blood  originally  present 
gradually  was  replaced  by  that  of  the  Down  breeds,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  heavy  wethers  called  for  by  the  urban  markets  became  gener- 
ally changed  to  a  demand  for  lamb  after  1870.  This  alteration  in 
market  demand  enhanced  the  net  returns  from  flocks.  Only  too 
often,  however,  the  sheep  kept,  instead  of  showing  fairly  well-defined 
breed  characteristics,  became  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  a  nimiber  of 
breeds.  In  such  cases  this  meant  a  depreciation  in  quality  of  the 
wool  clip  and  a  logical  reduction  in  its  value.  With  the  change  to 
lamb  production,  however,  the  importance  of  revenue  from  wool  in 
the  flock  receipts  decreased. 

Lack  of  Tariff  Influence. 

During  the  time  of  the  East's  dominance  in  wool  production  in 
the  United  States  (1830-1845)  the  high  tariff  which  prevailed  during 
a  large  part  of  the  period  was  of  less  importance  to  the  industry  than 
the  contemporary  rapid  growth  of  wool  manufacturing  and  a  com- 
bination of  factors  inimical  to  competition  from  the  West.  The 
subsequent  changes  just  discussed — the  steady  modification  of  type 
of  sheep,  the  displacement  of  the  industry  by  more  profitable  lines  of 
production,  and  the  slow  decrease  in  relative  importance  of  the  wool 
clip^took  place  coincidentally  with  a  high  tariff  on  wool.  Com- 
mercial finewool  flocks,  whether  kept  as  a  major  or  as  a  minor  enter- 
prise, were  not  able  to  compete  with  other  farm  activities  or  with 
mutton  breeds  of  sheep.    Even  the  general  adoption  of  the  latter. 
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and  the  decline  in  importance  of  wool  as  against  mutton  and  lamb, 
failed  to  prevent  a  steady  decline  in  number  of  sheep  kept.  Other 
farm  products  paid  better  returns  on  capital  and  labor. 

Nearly  all  of  the  stud-merino  flocks  which  had  held  on  chiefly  in 
Vermont  and  New  York  finally  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  grade 
flocks  of  the  North  Atlantic  section.  With  the  development  of 
smooth  bodied  Merino  types  and  their  adoption  on  the  ranges  of  the 
West,  and  the  adoption  of  similar  types  in  Australasia  and  most  of 
South  America,  the  breeders  of  the  wrinkly  Merinos  lost  the  bulk  of 
their  market.  The  number  of  such  flocks  declined  rapidly  after  the 
early  nineties  and  very  few  of  them  are  now  left. 

Present  Status  of  Sheep  Husbandry. 

At  the  present  time,  with  some  exceptions  (notably  in  the  case  of 
the  Cheviot) ,  sheep  of  the  various  Down  breeds  largely  predominate 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  They  are  used  primarily  as  a  side 
line  in  general  farming  and  are  depended  upon  to  clean  up  fence  rows 
and  odd  corners,  to  graze  the  rougher  pasture  areas,  and  to  consume 
in  winter  a  part  of  the  unsalable  roughages  which  otherwise  would 
be  less  completely  used.  Except  in  the  case  of  hothouse  lamb  pro- 
duction, and  in  certain  of  the  orchard  counties  along  Lake  Erie,  as 
well  as  in  the  bean-growing  section  of  western  New  York,  where 
sheep  are  kept  on  high-priced  land,  the  flocks  are  usually  confined 
to  areas  where  relatively  low  land  values  prevail.  They  are  often 
kept  on  farms  which  also  carry  beef  cattle  or  dairy  cows,  but  such 
farms  have  a  surplus  of  rough  pasture  or  have  pastures  too  distant 
from  the  farmstead  to  be  economically  grazed  by  the  cows.  Bao^ 
and  other  forage  crops  grown  specially  for  sheep  are  little  used  m 
most  parts  of  this  region. 

FLOCK  MANAGEMENT. 

The  lambs  are  dropped  chiefly  in  April  and  marketed  from  grass 
from  July  onward,  principally .  after  the  1st  of  Septeml>er.  About 
the  middle  of  August  prices  to  the  producer  drop  to  the  September- 
December  level.  Probably  one-half  of  the  lambs  disposed  of  prior 
to  September  15  are  sold  to  local  butchers  or  are  slaughtered  on  the 
farm  and  sold  locally  in  the  carcass,  mainly  for  vacationist  and 
tourist  use.  Such  disposal  is  less  general  thereafter.  Probably  two- 
fifths  of  all  the  lambs  disposed  of  are  so  sold.  The  rest  are  sent  to 
market,  mainly  after  September  1.  More  than  one-half  of  the  native 
crop,  therefore,  competes  on  the  market  with  the  peak  of  the  move- 
ment from  the  western  ranges  and  is  sold  at  the  least  profitable 
season,  with  logical  effect  on  receipts  from  the  flock.  The  lambs 
rarely  receive  any  other  feed  than  the  dam's  milk  and  pasturage. 
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The  number  of  producers  who  breed  to  drop  the  lambs  early 
and  market  them  before  the  first  or  middle  of  August  is  relatively 
small,  particularly  north  of  Maryland.  Owing  to  the  higher  feed 
cost  before  pastures  are  ready  in  the  spring,  farmers  north  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers  do  not  believe  that  their  early  lambs  can 
compete  with  those  of  sections  further  south.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  those  who  are  now  growing  early  lambs  have  higher  costs  than 
those  sold  after  September  1,  their  larger  receipts  more  than  offset  the 
increase  in  costs,  and  they  have  much  less  trouble  with  internal  para- 
sites, particularly  in  their  lambs.  This  is  another  factor  in  the 
enhancement  of  their  flock  receipts.  Such  farmers,  however,  are  good 
shepherds  who  give  their  flocks  the  same  care  as  is  bestowed  on  other 
clashes  of  live  stock.  Receipts  from  sales  of  wool  form  a  smaller 
percentage  of  their  total  flock  receipts  than  is  the  case  in  the  region 
as  a  whole. 

Lambs  reaching  the  market  after  September  1  carry  a  considerable 
number  of  culls.  As  high  as  70  per  cent  has  been  estimated  by  stock- 
yard agents.  This  inexcusably  high  ratio,  largely  due  to  coarse, 
bucky  males,  not  only  cuts  down  the  returns  to  shippers  by  $1  to  $5 
and  sometimes  to  $7  per  hundred  pounds,  but  tends  to  depress  returns 
for  all  lambs,  because  lamb  consumption  is  discouraged  by  the  poor 
quality  of  these  cull  animals  which  flood  consuming  markets  during 
tlie  fall  months. 

Hothouse  Lamb  Prodaction. 

Hothouse  lambs  are  produced  by  farmers  scattered  throughout 
the  region,  but  the  percentage  of  all  sheep  raisers  who  grow  them 
is  very  small.  The  production  has  declined  in  the  last  few  years, 
principally  because  the  price  for  this  fancy  grade  lamb  has  failed 
to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  feeds.  Restriction  of 
meat  consumption  during  the  war  by  those  who  furnisheil  the  market 
for  such  lambs  seriously  depressed  the  demand  for  them.  As  a  re- 
sult many  former  growers  of  hothouse  lambs  have  turned  cither  to 
early  lamb  production  or  now  market  their  product  with  the  bulk  of 
the  native  crop,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  This  phase  of  sheep 
husbandry  will  never  be  an  important  factor  in  wool  production  in 
the  United  States.  Probably  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  clip  north 
of  the  Potomac  comes  from  such  flocks.  Wool  production,  however, 
normally  is  but  a  minor  item  in  the  production  of  hothouse  lambs. 

RECENT  NUMERICAL  CHANGES. 

During  the  past  four  years  there  has  l)ecn  a  slow  increase  in  the 
number  of  sheep  north  of  the  Potomac  River,  The  change  in  uum* 
berb  bince  1910  is  shown  in  the  table  following. 
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Table  XX. — yumher  of  sheep  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  1910-1920.^ 

[000  omitted.) 


State. 


Mtim 

Ntw  IIiunp5hire 

VVrmont 

M«^sarhu5elts... 

Cumrt-Ucut 

Rhixlp  I.hIuiuI  . . . 
New  York 


1910 

1917 

1920 

150 

114 

131 

31 

25 

28 

84 

71 

75 

23 

17 

21 

14 

11 

18 

4 

3 

4 

006 

522 

537 

State. 


New  Jersey 

Pennsyl  vunia 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Total 

Total  United  States 


1910 

1917 

17 

638 

4 
126 

16 
599 

5 
119- 

1,697 
39,644 

1,502 
35,998 

1920 


16 
678 

6 
133 


1,647 

36,753 


0  Estimated  br  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  of  Jan.  1.  The  department  esU> 
mites  ftre  revised  to  the  basis  of  adult  animals  in  the  same  proportion  as  present  on  Apr.  15, 1910.  The 
above  figures  do  not  include  feeder  lambs  on  hand  in  the  early  winter  and  being  fattened  for  market  before 
or  after  shearing  the  following  spring.  These  figures  are  presented  purely  for  their  suggestive  value  as 
indicating  the  recent  growth  of  the  sfieep  Industry  in  this  region. 

Types  InToWed. 

The  estimated  number  (revised  to  animals  of  shearing  age)  on 
January  1,  1917,  was  1,502,000,  but  by  January  1,  1920,  increased  to 
ljG47,000.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  increase  resulted  from  the 
saving  of  native  ewe  lambs.  In  1918  especially  there  was  a  striking 
scarcity  of  females  in  the  market  receipts  until  late  in  tlie  fall,  when 
the  late-born  lambs,  those  most  liable  to  infection  by  internal  para- 
sites, were  moving  to  market.  There  were  considerable  numbers  of 
Delaines  shipped  into  parts  of  the  region,  principally  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  from  Ohio  and  the  similar  finewool  section  of 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  but  the  total  increase  due  thereto 
was  relatively  small.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  numl>er 
of  western  ewes  sent  out  from  Buffalo,  but  most  of  these  went 
to  western  New  York,  and  to  a  large  extent  merely  replaced  for- 
mer shipments  of  similar  sheep  which  had  outlived  their  useful- 
ness on  the  New  York  farms.  The  character  of  the  wool  clip  of  the 
North  Atlantic  States  as  a  whole  was  but  little  affected  by  the  in- 
crements from  these  two  sources.  The  gain  above  outlined  was 
largely  due  to  the  pronounced  rise  in  wool  and  mutton  prices  of  very 
recent  years  and  in  part  to  propaganda  in  favor  of  sheep  on  the 
part  of  private,  State,  and  Federal  agencies. 

Along  with  this  increase  in  numbers  there  has  been  an  appreciable 
gain  in  the  quality  of  sheep  kept  and  of  wool  and  lambs  produced, 
as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  fleece  for  market.  Owing  to 
rapidly  rising  prices  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  the  pro- 
ducers have  become  actively  interested  in  better  types  of  sheep,  par- 
ticularly through  breeding  up  with  larger,  more  robust,  better-type 
rams.  Tlie  demand  for  purebred  bucks  has  been  esj^ecially  marked 
U  was  not  long  before  the  lambs  reaching  the  market  showed  the 
effects  of  the  better  sires.  Dark- faced  lambs,  as  distinct  from  those 
^ith  mottled  and  nondescript  face  colorings,  have  become  the  rule 
during  tlie  past  six  years.    On  the  whole,  however,  the  improvement 
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in  type  of  lambs  has  been  a  gain  in  quality  rather  than  in  weight 
and  there  has  been  an  earlier  readiness  for  market.  The  latter  part 
of  the  lamb  run  shows  much  less  improvement  in  quality  than  those 
shipped  before  September  1,  and  although  the  proportion  of  total 
i!ock  receipts  derived  from  wool  sales  had  a  downward  tendency  as 
d  result  of  this  breed  improvement,  flocks  producing  early  lambs 
were  chiefly  affected. 

During  the  three  years  prior  to  1920,  with  the  pronounced  rise  in 
wool  prices,  the  producers  have  emphasized  the  weight  of  the  wool 
clip  far  more  than  for  several  decades  previously.  Larger  sheep 
have,  therefore,  been  more  popular,  as  it  was  believed  that  they  car- 
ried more  wool.  At  the  same  time  they  made  heavier  lambs.  The 
rising  wool  prices  have  also  given  much  emphasis  to  teachings  of 
sheep  specialists  with  reference  to  selection  of  animals  for  tyi)e  of 
fleece  as  well  as  to  preparation  of  the  clip  for  market.  Sisal  twine, 
for  tying  the  fleece,  has  been  largely  replaced  by  paper  or  hard  jute 
twine;  more  care  has  been  taken  in  removing  the  fleece  and  in 
sacking  without  dung  locks  and  other  refuse.  Eecent  cooperative 
sales  by  the  producers  by  means  of  wool  pools,  with  grading  of  the 
fleece  before  the  eyes  of  the  growers,  has  also  had  a  marked  effect  in 
stimulating  betterments  in  handling  of  the  sheep  before  shearing  and 
of  the  wool  afterward.  This  emphasis  on  wool  has  no  more  than 
offset  previous  neglect  of  the  clip,  and  the  real  ratio  of  receipts  from 
sheep  and  lambs  as  against  those  from  wool  has  been  relatively  little 
affected.  Until  1916  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  returns  were 
from  sales  of  mutton  and  lamb  and  one-third  from  wool. 

Outlook  for  Permanence  of  Recent  Increase,  Local  Decline  Probable. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
a  continuation  of  the  recent  increase  in  number  of  sheep  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States  is  doubtful.  All  prices  for  farm  products  are 
high,  and  the  farm  labor  scarcity  of  the  past  three  years  should  soon 
be  somewhat  relieved.  Sheep,  then,  will  have  to  compete  with  gen- 
eral farming  and  with  other  live-stock  enterprises,  especially  with 
dairying,  rather  more  sharply  than  just  previously.  In  the  bean- 
growing  region  of  western  New  York,  where  sheep  have  been  kept 
on  high-priced  land  principally  because  of  their  superior  utilization 
of  bean  straw,  it  seems  probable  that  the  number  of  animals  will 
decrease.  Bean  production  in  this  area  has  decreased  steadily  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  the  New  York  authorities  expect  sheep  to 
decline  as  a  result. 

Sheep  versus  Dairying. 

An  interesting  fact  in  the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep 
was  their  local  replacement  of  dairy  cows.  This  interchange  was  not 
at  all  widespread,  and  in  the  region  imder  discussion  appears  not 
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to  have  appreciably  affected  localities  furnishing  market  milk  for 
arban  consumption.  In  the  areas  where  it  has  occurred  producers 
making  the  change  usually  were  so  far  from  factory  or  loading  point 
that  the  price  received  was  deemed  unsatisfactory  when  compared 
with  the  labor  involved.  An  added  difficulty  was  the  farm  labor 
question.  During  the  war  there  was  frequently  not  enough  skilled 
labor  to  run  the  dairy.  Some  of  the  cows  therefore  were  disposed  of 
and  sheep  sometimes  were  bought  to  utilize  the  surplus  pasture  area 
thus  created.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  extreme  cases  the  effect  of 
this  replacement  of  cows  by  sheep  will  be  noted  for  some  time,  but 
in  general  it  would  not  appear  that  the  change  will  prove  lasting. 
Sheep  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with  dairy  cows  when  the  prices 
for  dairy  products  have  been  fairly  remunerative,  save  in  localities 
where  natural  conditions  strongly  favor  the  sheep. 

The  Fencing  Problem. 

Another  factor  is  the  matter  of  fencing.  On  large  areas  in  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  England,  the  old  rail  fences 
have  rotted  away,  the  stone  fences  have  sunk  into  the  ground,  and 
wire  fences  erected  later  have  greatly  deteriorated  if  not  become  prac- 
tically useless.  These  generally  are  old  deforested  sections  with  poor 
soils.  On  many  of  the  more  elevated  hill  roads  frequently  60  per 
cent  of  the  farm  houses  are  deserted  or  have  burned  down  and  have 
never  been  replaced.  Where  stock  fences  have  been  recently  put  up 
the  operators  have  usually  erected  four  or  five  strands  of  barbed  wire 
to  turn  cattle  rather  than  the  more  expensive  woven-wire  fences  neces- 
sary to  turn  sheep.  Although  sheep  could  be  herded  on  these  lands 
where  a  sufficient  contiguous  area  can  be  secured  to  make  it  practicable 
(as  is  now  being  done  in  a  few  instances),  the  problem  of  winter 
feed  is  a  serious  one.  In  many  parts  of  such  areas  operators  who  are 
running  cattle  but  have  surplus  areas  of  pasture,  or  pasture  so  rough 
that  it  would  be  better  utilized  by  putting  on  sheep,  have  not  done  so 
because  they  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  woven-wire  fencing. 

A  further  deterrent  to  continued  increase  in  sheep  has  been  a  rather 
widespread  ignorance  of  their  management,  though  this  is  fast  being 
corrected.  The  older  generation  of  shepherds  has  long  since  passed 
•way  and  to  the  bulk  of  the  present  generation  sheep  husbandry  is  a 
comparatively  new  subject.  Many  men  without  previous  experience 
with  sheep,  tempted  by  the  high  prices  of  the  past  few  years,  adopted 
them  on  a  considerable  scale  only  to  lose  heavily  on  the  venture. 

Rta'ization  of  Sheep  Values. 

On  the  other  hand,  producers  are  rapidly  coming  to  see  the  error 

ot  a  belief  which  was  quite  general  until  comparatively  recently— 

that  the  sheep  is  not  a  fariji  animal.    They  are  becoming  cognizant 

of  the  fact  that  a  flock  of  good  mutton  type  of  sufficient  size  to  war- 
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rant  the  use  of  a  good  buck  and  adequate  feed  and  care,  has  a  real 
place  on  most  general  farms  of  moderate  size.    They  have  also 
learned  that  when  properly  handled  such  a  flock  normally  gives  a 
relatively  large  net  i*eturn  on  the  investment.     It  seems  now  to  be 
generally  agreed  that  sheep  give  as  good  or  better  returns  with  a 
minimum  of  grain  feed  and  a  maximum  of  grass  and  forage  than 
any  other  class  of  live  stock  and  that  when  properly  managed  they 
are  unexcelled  for  cleaning  up  and  improving  deteriorated  pastures. 
Most  of  the  men  who  have  recently  adopted  sheep  have  discovered 
that  sheep  are  distinctly  a  farm  animal,  and  that  with  proper  stock- 
ing, sheep  and  cattle  not  only  can  usually  be  run  together,  but  that 
in  most  cases  the  pasture  steadily  improves  as  regards  elimination 
of  weed  and  brush  growth  and  increasing  density  of  the  sod.    At  the 
same  time,  recent  changes  in  the  dog  laws  of  most  of  the  States  have 
been  distinctly  favorable  to  the  adoption  and  retention  of  small 
flocks.    A  factor  which  has  been  very  discouraging  in  recent  years 
has  thus  been  to  a  large  extent  nullified,  and  producers  feel  that  their 
flocks  are  no  longer  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  every  wandering  dog. 
Then,  too,  the  recent  increase  in  numbers  has  been  almost  entirely  in 
small  flocks  for  use  distinctly  as  a  side  line  in  general  farming.    The 
animals  have  been  secured  in  flocks  of  a  size  usuallv  most  favorable 
for  their  continued  successful  competition  with  other  farm  enter- 
prises.   On  the  whole,  imtil  the  recent  collapse  of  the  wool  and  lamb 
market,  conditions  indicated  that  the  recent  increases  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  would  result  in  a  small  permanent  gain  in  number 
of  sheep.    Whether  or  not  the  opposite  now  takes  place  depends  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  developments  in  the  wool  and  lamb  market. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  by  a  process  of  slow  evolution,  the 
sheep  industry  has  become  fixed  as  an  agricultural  enterprise  of 
purely  secondary  importance.  In  1910 '  only  11  per  cent  of  all  the 
farms  in  the  region  reported  sheep.  There  appear  to  have  been 
two  sizes  of  flock  most  common  on  farms  carrying  sheep  at  that  time, 
(^e  consisted  of  about  10  to  15  animals  of  shearing  age,  the  other 
of  alxiut  30  to  40  head.  Outside  the  finewool  section  of  southern 
Pennsylvania  breeding  ewes  formed  95  per  cent  of  the  flocks.  The 
hize  of  Aijck  is  an  excellent  indication  of  the  secondary  importance 
of  (>heep  in  the  region.  The  predominance  of  ewes  suggests  that  the 
b  Jk  of  the  ref'eipts  came  from  sheep  and  lambs  sold  or  slaughtered. 
'i;iirty-nine  i>er  cent  of  the  reported  total  flock  receipts  came  from 
v'y>l  'nU'^  in  1910.  This  percentage  was  affected  somewhat  by  the 
v//^J  (]il,  in  s<^>uthwestem  Pennsylvania.    It  would  have  been  lower 
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but  for  the  fact  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  lamb  crop  moved  to 
market  after  September  1  in  competition  with  the  peak  of  the  range 
run  as  well  as  with  the  bulk  of  the  native  crop  of  the  Middle  West, 
and  helped  to  force  down  prices  received  for  all  lambs.  In  this  the 
large  percentage  of  cull  animals  played  an  important  part. 

Subsequent  breed  improvement  has  resulted  in  a  general  betterment 
of  quality  of  Iambs,  especially  of  those  marketed  before  the  1st  of 
September.  As  a  result,  the  proportion  of  the  lamb  crop  disposed 
of  during  the  period  when  higher  prices  prevailed  has  been  increased. 
The  latter  part  of  the  lamb  run  also  shows  somewhat  better  quality, 
and  the  percentage  of  cull  lambs  was  appreciably  decreased  up  to 
1D19.  These  factors  tended  to  enhance  the  importance  of  receipts 
derived  from  mutton  and  lamb  at  the  expense  of  receipts  from  wool. 
But  the  rise  in  price  of  the  wool  following  1915  was  relatively  greater 
than  the  rise  in  mutton  and  lamb  prices,  and  stimulated  further  breed 
improvement.  The  aim  was  to  secure  better  and  more  wool,  but  as 
a  Down  ideal  was  in  mind,  Downs  were  used  to  secure  it,  and  as 
much  or  more  betterment  was  made  in  carcass  as  in  fleece.  The  dis- 
proportionate rise  in  wool  prices  operated  only  to  offset  the  earlier 
disregard  of  the  wool  clip  and  has  tended  toward  a  more  efficient 
sheep  husbandry  in  this  region.  As  virtually  all  of  the  improve- 
ments made  have  been  with  those  breeds  which  were  evolved  for 
greatest  return  from  carcass,  with  secondary  emphasis  on  wool,  the 
producers  have  really  been  breeding  for  prewar  market  conditions. 

The  existence  and  extent  of  wool  growing  north  of  the  Potomac 
River  depend  primarily  upon  the  relative  profits  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry as  contrasted  with  other  agricultural  pursuits.  More  re- 
munerative lines  of  farm  production  have  forced  sheep  husbandry 
to  become  distinctly  a  side  line  on  nearly  all  farms  which  carry  sheep 
in  this  region.  In  this  secondary  enterprise  wool  occupies  a  sul>or- 
dinate  place.  The  shepherds  themselves  can  markedly  affect  returns 
from  lamb  and  mutton  by  minor  changes  in  flock  management  on 
mosl  farms,  attended  when  practicable  by  logical  advancement  in 
the  period  of  marketing.  Improvement  in  quality  and  some  readjust- 
ment in  marketing  are  the  chief  problems  confronting  the  producers 
of  this  region.  Competition  with  foreign  wool  would  seem  to  be  of 
less  importance  than  the  management  and  marketing  problem  just 
indicated,  although  low  wool  prices  always  affect  returns  from  sheep 
and  lamb  sales. 


Chapter  5. 
THE  SHEEP  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  SOUTH.* 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND. 

In  the  South,  save  in  a  few  instances,  sheep  have  never  been  an 
important  live-stock  enterprise  outside  of  the  Virginias,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee.  Before  the  Civil  War  they  were  kept  chiefly  for 
plantation  meat  supply  and  for  use  of  the  fleece  in  hous^old  in- 
dustry. In  the  northern  parts  of  th^  region  such  uses  were  im- 
portant,  but  the  industry  was  on  more  of  a  commercial  basis  than 
farther  south.  Before  the  middle  of  the  past  century  large  num- 
bers of  sheep  were  driven  out  each  year  from  west  of  the  AUeghanies, 
more  especially  from  Kentucky,  for  fattening  in  the  East,  north  of 
the  Potomac  River.  A  decline  in  number  of  sheep  between  1850 
and  1860  in  the  four  States  named  above  was  due  to  competition 
from  other  agricultural  enterprises.  The  increase  in  the  rest  of 
the  region  was  due  primarily  to  the  large  amount  of  land  available 
for  grazing  and  stocked  below  capacity.  In  both  parts  of  the  region 
sheep  raising  was  about  equally  hard  hit  by  the  Civil  War  and  its 
results.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  sections  it  recovered  more 
slowly,  primarily  because  sheep  husbandry  played  an  unimportant 
part  in  their  agricultural  production. 

Originally  many  animals  of  approved  breeds,  both  Merinos  and 
mutton  types,  were  brought  into  this  region,  but  aside  from  a  few 
areas  they  did  not  have  a  permanent  effect  on  the  type  of  sheep  kept. 
In  the  rich  blue-grass  section  of  Kentucky,  and  to  some  extent  in 
similar  areas  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  much  care  was  often  de- 
voted to  development  of  flocks  of  good  type.  Owing  to  the  rich  graz- 
ing, the  mutton  breeds  were  chiefly  valued  in  such  localities,  and  as 
long  as  the  market  stressed  heavy  mutton  production  the  longwools 
were  largely  used.  In  these  sections,  prior  to  the  nineties,  mutton 
was  about  as  important  as  wool  in  the  total  flock  receipts,  and  most 
wethers  were  disposed  of  after  their  first  or  second  fleece  was  shorn. 
In  the  rougher  areas  the  sheep  frequently  became  rather  nondescript 
in  character  as  a  result  of  lack  of  care  in  selection  of  breeding  ani- 
mals, and  more  Merino  blood  was  present. 

^The  Virginias,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  MlsBlBsippi,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee,  Kentucky.  The  flnewool  section  of  West  Virginia  is  not  discussed 
herewith,  though  In  order  to  compare  estimates  with  census  figures  the  statlstica  of  the 
entire  State  are  included  with  those  presented  in  this  chapter. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  PRIMITIVE  TYPES. 

Partiml  Lack  of  Tariflf  Influence. 

After  the  Civil  War,  in  the  Piedmont  and  tidewater  areas, 
sheep  steadily  concentrated  in  the  sparsely  settled  longleaf  pine  belt, 
where  they  ranged  practically  wild  throughout  the  year.  As  the 
number  increased  to  prewar  figures  after  1870,  the  gains  were  chiefly 
in  or  near  this  belt  and  almost  always  in  the  hands  of  relatively  few 
owners.  Earlier  attempts  at  herding  were  abandoned  after  the  Civil 
War  and  the  animals  were  merely  rounded  up  early  each  summer  for 
shearing,  branding  (ear  cuts  or  jaw  brands),  and  altering  of  males. 
They  were  kept  for  their  wool  almost  entirely.  All  strains  originally 
present  blended  into  the  distinct  type  later  known  as  the  ^^  Pinay- 
woods"  sheep.  Denied  the  slight  protection  formerly  furnished  by 
the  herders,  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves  became  the  chief  requi- 
site for  continued  existence.  They  were  exposed  to  depredations  by 
razor-back  hogs,  dogs,  and  various  wild  animals.  The  relatively 
sparse  and  unnutritious  forest  and  cut-over  vegetation  necessitated 
wide  foraging  and  played  no  small  part  in  the  evolution  of  a  fine 
boned,  narrow  bodied  type,  which  developed  almost  the  speed  of  a 
greyhound.  Ability  to  reproduce  each  year  was  their  dominant  type 
characteristic.  Wool  covering  and  weight  of  carcass  were  minor 
items.  These  sheep  were  virtually  bare  on  leg  and  belly.  Somewhat 
less  than  3  pounds  of  wool  per  head  from  the  flock  as  a  whole  was 
and  still  is  a  typical  clip.  The  ewes,  when  in  good  condition, 
averaged  about  60  pounds  in  weight  after  shearing,  wethers  70 
pounds.  As  the  animals  were  on  practically  open  range  throughout 
the  year  and  virtually  the  only  expense  was  for  the  annual  round-up 
and  shearing,  wool  production  from  such  flocks  was  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  competition.  The  abolition  of  the  tariff  in  1894 
really  had  less  effect  on  the  number  of  sheep  than  did  a  steady  adop- 
tion of  stock  laws,  which  required  all  live  stock  to  be  kept  within 
fence.  Owing  to  the  small  clip  per  head  and  to  the  absence  of  other 
flock  receipts,  as  well  as  to  the  low  carrying  capacity  of  forest  and 
cut-over  ranges,  owners  were  not  able  to  fence.  They  had  to  dis- 
pose of  their  sheep  if  they  were  unable  to  secure  the  use  of  open 
range. 

In  the  mountain  areas  a  similar  greyhoundlike  nondescript  type 
of  sheep  developed,  but  it  never  lost  the  size  of  frame  to  the  extent 
that  the  piney-woods  type  lost.  The  environment  also  necessi- 
tated the  retention  of  more  fleece  covering,  though  practically 
bare  legs  and  bellies  also  became  the  rule.  These  sheep  weighed 
firom  10  to  16  pounds  more  per  head  than  the  piney-woods  type, 
and  sheared  about  a  pound  more  wool.    As  in  the  tidewater  areas. 
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Tablb  XXh— Number  of  9heep  in  the  South,  1840-1910.* 

[000  omitted.] 


SUto. 

1840 

1850 

1860 

»1867 

ft  1871 

&1884 

ft  1893 

1897 

1900 

1910 

VlK!ni» 

1,294 

1,310 

1,156 

701 

395 
563 
400 
904 

487 
671 
655 
980 

498 

841 

541 

1,237 

393 
458 
382 
738 

392 
573 
308 
716 

439 

W«t  Virginia 

567 

TfUDCflBBtfa  •••••••••• 

742 
1,008 

812 
1,102 

803 
1,006 

261 
983 

470 

Kentucky 

778 

ToUl 

3,044 

3,224 

2,965 

1,895 

2,262 

2,793 

3,117 

1,971 

1,989 

2.254 

KorthCkroUju 

Booth  Carollxia 

OeortiA 

538 

233 

267 

7 

163 

12B 

W 

42 

595 
286 
561 

23 
372 
805 
110 

91 

624 
233 
033 
32 
383 
354 
208 
209 

339 

217 

346 

6 

7n 

254 

88 
114 

815 
157 
270 

31 
200 
200 

90 
135 

452 
116 
543 
99 
344 
293 
125 
227 

396 
78 
433 
106 
368 
447 
192 
240 

319 
73 
845 
98 
252 
306 
136 
170 

200 
52 
259 
103 
229 
236 
160 
169 

140 

28 

158 

Fterldft 

95 

AlftbtlDA 

100 

MlnlHippi 

156 

IxpoMam 

139 

^rkiniM 

97 

Total 

i,4n 

2,343 

2,671 

1,641 

1,398 

2,199 

2,250 

1,699 

1,426 

918 

ToUlSontb... 
Totol    In     Unit«d 
Butaa. 

4,621 
19,311 

5,567 
21,723 

5,636 
23,977 

3,526 
89,385 

3,660 
31,851 

4,992 
50,627 

5,367 
47,274 

3,670 
36,819 

8,415 
39,853 

3,172 
39.644 

*  Sheep  of  ■hearing  age,  though  some  lamba  probably  included  in  certain  of  the  censaa 
years. 

*  Estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EARLY  LAMB  SECTION. 

By  1890  the  lamb  market  in  the  United  States  began  to  develop 
rapidly,  with  marked  effect  on  the  industry  in  the  Virginias,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee.  The  luxuriant  growth  made  by  winter  grain 
during  the  mild  winters  especially  favored  early  lambing  and  a 
heavy  milk  flow  in  the  ewes.  The  open  winters  necessitated  a 
minimum  of  shelter.  The  environment  was  favorable  for  producing 
lambs  to  be  marketed  by  or  before  midsummer,  i.  e.,  when  prices  were 
highest,  and  a  continuance  of  the  flocks  on  a  grazing  basis  practically 
the  year  round.  In  the  more  favorable  areas  the  producers  therefore 
turned  quickly  to  early  lamb  production.  Coincident  therewith  was 
the  steady  adoption  of  stock  laws  in  the  hill  and  mountain  aroiis, 
where  the  producers  usually  did  not  even  consider  fencing  for  sheep 
and  a  retention  of  their  flocks.  The  growere  of  early  lambs  therefore 
had  readily  available  a  supply  of  relatively  cheap  ewes  because  of 
the  steady  sale  of  mountain  flocks.  The  ewes  were  bought  for  less 
than  their  lambs  sold  for,  bred  for  one  to  three  years  and  then  re- 
placed by  purchase  of  similar  animals.  In  1891  such  ewes  were 
bought  for  $1.50  to  $2  per  head,  and  their  lambs  at  about  4  months 
of  age,  when  sired  by  a  Southdown  buck,  sold  at  $3  to  $5  each.  In 
that  year  3,000  lambs  were  shipped  in  one  day  from  Winchester,  Ky.* 
The  ewes  were  often  shorn  of  about  six  months'  growth  of  wool 
before  being  shipped  to  market.  The  slower  growing  longwools 
previously  popular  for  heavy  wether  production  were  rapidly  re- 

'  C.  &  Dept  of  Agrlcnlture.  Special  Report  on  the  Sheep  Industry  of  the  United  States 
U8W),  p.  6«7. 
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placed  by  the  quicker  maturing  Downs  in  the  early  lamb  areas. 
Wethers  were  swiftly  replaced  by  breeding  ewes. 

Effect  on  Other  Parts  of  the  Region. 

It  was  not  long  before  local  hill  and  mountain  flocks  were  seriously 
depleted.  The  producers  in  such  localities  in  general  appear  to  have 
sold  out  more  thoroughly  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  stock 
buyers  been  less  active.  The  buyers  then  began  operating  in  the  hill 
sections  of  northern  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  where  they 
were  likewise  favored  by  the  passage  of  stock  laws.  'When  these 
flocks  were  virtually  obliterated  the  buyers  invaded  the  piney- 
woods  country,  whence  large  numbers  were  shipped  into  parts  of 
Tennessee  between  1911  and  1917.  The  decline  already  noted  in  the 
tidewater  section  was  hastened  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  settlement 
in  the  cut-over  areas  and  multiplication  of  the  enemies  of  the  sheep — 
chiefly  hogs  and  dogs. 

Improyement  In  Early  L4imb  Types. 

With  the  elimination  of  wethers  in  the  early  lamb  areas  the  flocks 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  breeding  ewes.  The  number  of  lambs 
raised  in  a  given  size  of  flock  was  increased  proportionately.  Owing 
to  the  number,  quality,  and  weight  of  the  lambs,  returns  were  secured 
which  considerably  exceeded  those  from  the  former  sale  of  wethers, 
and  at  little  more  cost.  This  was  true  even  in  sections  where  grade 
rams  of  not  very  good  type  were  used.  In  the  Central  Tennessee 
Basin,  10  years  ago,  the  weight  of  good  lambs  averaged  65  pounds 
per  head  in  car  lots  at  about  4  to  4^  months  of  age.  This  weight  has 
since  been  increased  to  75  pounds  for  similar  lambs.  Practically  the 
same  amount  of  improvement  has  occurred  in  the  valley  areas  of  the 
Virginias.  In  Kentucky,  more  especially  in  the  north  central  parts, 
there  was  less  room  for  improvement,  but  a  considerable  gain  has 
occurred.  The  wool  clip  averaged  4.5  pounds  in  1909  and  1910,  and 
4.8  pounds  for  1916  to  1918,  inclusive.  The  proportion  of  total  flock 
receipts  due  to  wool  sales,  therefore,  became  progressively  less  as  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  lambs  increased.  Sheep  husbandry  thus 
became  less  and  less  affected  by  competition  with  foreign  wools.  A 
more  widespread  use  of  better  rams,  particularly  of  purebreds,  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  gain  in  weight  of  lambs,  but  better  breeding 
ewes  were  also  a  factor.  Improvement  was,  however,  partly  effected 
by  the  use  of  good  bucks  and  a  slow  adoption  of  the  practice  of  retain- 
ing  a  few  of  the  ewe  lambs  obtained  from  such  bucks,  as  the  supply  of 
cheap  breeding  ewes  decreased  and  the  price  of  such  animals  in- 
creased. A  part  of  the  betterment  in  type  of  ewe  resulted  from  an 
adoption  of  Down  bucks  in  those  hill  and  mountain  areas  where  sheep 
were  retained.    Ewe  lambs  then  were  often  held  over  and  sold  as 
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yearliiigs  the  next  summer  to  men  producing  early  lambs,  while  in  the 
fall  the  wether  lambs  were  disposed  of  as  lambs.  Some  of  the 
more  favorably  situated  shepherds  in  these  areas,  especially  in 
the  hilly  sections  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  have  also  adopted  early 
lamb  production,  but  in  a  large  part  of  the  mountain  sections  the 
character  of  the  grazing  is  such  that  within  the  early  lamb  sea- 
son the  producers  can  not  turn  off  lambs  of  a  proper  quality. 
Without  a  considerable  change  in  management  such  areas  probably 
will  continue  to  furnish  an  appreciable  supply  of  fall  marketed  lambs 
and  stock  ewes. 

FLOCK  MANAGEMENT. 

At  the  presetit  time  in  the  early  lamb  areas  the  lambs  are  for  the 
most  part  dropped  between  January  15  and  April  15.  In  central 
Tennessee  and  southwestern  Virginia  the  lambing  period  is  at  its 
height  by  February  1  and  virtually  over  by  March  1  in  most  in- 
stances. In  north  central  Kentucky  the  lambs  usually  come  from 
three  to  four  weeks  later.  In  most  of  the  early  lamb  valleys  of 
West  Virginia  they  come  about  two  weeks  later  than  in  central 
Kentucky. 

The  ewes  are  grazed  on  blue  grass  and  harvest  stubbles  during  the 
summer  and  fall.  Some  men  keep  them  on  blue  grass  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  do  not  graze  the  winter  grain 
with  sheep;  others  put  the  sheep  on  such  pasturage  in  the  late  fall 
or  early  winter,  as  soon  as  the  growth  has  become  sufficiently  rank 
to  furnish  feed.  Many  growers,  particularly  where  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  blue  grass,  reserve  the  winter  grain  fields  until  lambing  or 
just  before.  Sheep  remain  on  wheat  fields  until  the  middle  of  March 
or  April  1,  sometimes  in  more  elevated  situations  until  the  middle 
of  April  in  late  seasons.  Rye  planted  for  grain  is  grazed  a  little 
later  than  wheat.  The  growers  figure  that  if  the  grain  is  not  too 
closely  pastured  the  crop  is  distinctly  better  for  the  grazing  and 
that  the  winter  pasturage  is  secured  without  cost.  Most  men  seed  rye 
as  a  cover  crop  after  corn  or  tobacco,  the  growth  to  be  turned  under 
for  tobacco  or  com  early  the  following  summer.  In  this  case  the 
sheep  usually  remain  on  the  cover  crop  until  the  middle  or  the  latter 
part  of  May.  In  such  cases  the  lambs  make  a  large  part  of  their 
groi^th  on  the  rye  virtually  without  cost.  Other  cover  crops,  such 
as  crimson  clover,  are  similarly  grazed. 

As  a  general  rule,  relatively  little  hay  or  grain  is  fed  in  winter,  and 
most  of  the  heaviest  charge  against  the  animals  in  more  northern  sec- 
tions is  thus  eliminated.  In  very  wet  weather  or  in  periods  of  heavy 
snow  the  flock  is  usually  fed  some  hay  in  racks  or  sheds,  but  in  open 
winters  50  per  cent  of  the  producers  feed  nothing  save  at  lambing 
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time.  Even  then,  if  the  winter  grain  has  a  rank  growth  and  the 
flock  is  not  too  large,  they  often  feed  only  the  weaker  ewes  or  those 
with  twins. 

The  practice  of  feeding  varying  amounts  of  hay  and  grain  for 
lambing  until  the  spring  pasturage  is  good  has  been  adopted  by  a 
large  and  increasing  percentage  of  growers.  A  small*  number 
continue  giving  grain  to  the  ewes  until  the  lambs  go,  or  feed  grain 
to  the  lambs  in  creeps  after  the  flock  is  on  spring  pasture.  A  very 
few  do  both.  Their  costs  are  higher,  but  their  lambs  are  ready  for 
market  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  otherwise.  The  great  ma- 
jority produce  lambs  with  a  minimum  of  feed  and  labor,  and  with 
what  their  experience  leads  them  to  believe  to  be  &  maximum  net 
return.  If  grain  is  fed  after  the  grass  is  good  it  is  to  the  cull 
ewes,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fat  enough  to  go  to  market  with  the 
lambs.  In  severe  winters,  however,  exceptionally  heavy  losses  of  more 
than  a  local  nature  result  from  failure  to  provide  for  unusual  feed  re- 
quirements. A  great  many  farmers  also  make  little  or  no  provision 
for  slielter  in  severe  weather  other  than  a  rude  shed,  and  pay  very 
little  attention  to  the  sheep  even  at  lambing.  The  result  is  a  heavy 
lamb  loss  if  the  weather  turns  bad  at  lambing  time,  owing  to  crowd- 
ing in  the  shoiU  or  to  lambing  in  fence  corners,  and  to  chilling 
of  the  liuuKs  before  they  are  able  to  suckle.  Ewe  losses  are  some- 
i'lnwH  hoHVY  us  a  ivsult  of  lack  of  shelter  at  this  season  and  because 
of  |MMir  nutrition  in  many  cases.  It  seems  very  probable  that  this 
Humll  Hiiving  in  overhead  expense  and  in  labor  results  in  a  smaller 
ni^t  rotnni  over  a  series  of  years.    Many  producers  are  correcting  this 

*l\w  UMivenient  of  the  early  lambs  to  market  begins  in  the  latter 
pnri  of  May  in  Tennessee  and  in  most  of  southwestern  Virginia^  soon 
aftor  tlio  iMt  of  flune  in  north  central  Kentucky,  and  about  the  1st  of 
July  in  WoMt  Virginia.  It  is  over  by  or  soon  after  August  15,  by 
ivIiiVh  lime  (lie  early  crop  from  West  Virginia  has  been  disposed  of. 
TliHMi  liiinbN  thuH  dominate  the  consuming  markets  from  June  1  to 
AiiKu»«t  \*u  wave  for  lambs  from  certain  areas  in  the  far  West.  As 
I  lilt  ilrmwnd  in  ntrong  and  the  supply  relatively  small  during  this 
)Mtnoi|,  til"  pri<*eH  are  high. 

RECENT  NUMERICAL  CHANGES. 

Muring  till)  pttist  four  years  there  has  been  a  slow  incrase  in  niun- 
|M<f  of  nlu'iip  in  nuiny  parts  of  the  South,  and  in  the  r^on  as  a 
wholis    'lUts  following  table  presents  the  changes  since  IdlO. 
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Table  XXlL^Number  of  sheep  in  the  South,  1910-1920.* 

rooo  omitt«d.) 


State. 


Virginia 

WMt  VlrglnU. 

TfJUte'-Batr 

KcBtocky 


Total. 


North  CaroUna. 
8<xith  Carolina. 
tiMTgia 


1910 

1917 

1990 

419 

877 

393 

£67 

445 

481 

470 

355 

34A  1 

778 

«60 

706 

2,2S4 

1,830 

1,928 

140 

91 

94 

28 

22 

20 

la 

12S 

102 

State. 


Florida.... 
Alabama.., 
Mimissippi. 
LouisUna.. 
Arkaniias. . . 


Total. 


Total  South  . . 
Total  United  States. 


1910 


95 
100 
156 
139 

97 


918 


3,172 
39,644 


1917 


2,eV57 
36,998 


1990 


100 

90 

93 

105 

154 

140 

156 

180 

82 

134 

821 

865 

2,791 
30,753 


0  Sheep  of  ahcario£  age.  After  1910  estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  number 
on  hand  January  l/but  reviaed  to  the  basis  of  animals  of  shearing  age  as  present  in  April,  1910,  are  used. 
Thtee  Ogurea  Are  presented  purely  for  their  suggestive  vahie  as  an  indication  of  recent  changes  m  number 
of  sheep. 

The  decline  between  1910  and  1917  in  the  early  lamb-producing 
States  was  due  primarily  to  competition  with  other  farm  enterprises 
and  to  the  continued  depredations  of  dogs.  Cattle,  hogs,  and  in 
many  localities,  dairying  were  sharply  competitive  with  sheep.  There 
was  a  tendency  for  sheep  to  give  way  before  other  live  stock  in  the 
richer,  more  level  areas  and  to  move  onto  the  adjoining  more  hilly 
lands.  The  same  factors  which  made  for  cheapness  in  lamb  produc- 
tion favored  other  live  stock  almost  as  much,  while  canine  depreda- 
tions were  inimical  to  sheep.  The  recent  rise  in  price  of  sheep  and 
wool  (and  to  a  less  extent  the  strengthening  of  the  dog  laws)  en- 
couraged the  producers  to  increase  their  flocks.  Most  growers  in 
this  part  of  the  region  reckon  that  the  wool  clip  pays  their  produc- 
tion costs,  the  item  of  summer  pasturage  being  overlooked.  With 
such  prices  as  have  prevailed  since  1916,  it  was  felt  that  animals 
which  yielded  so  large  a  net  return  had  a  real  place  as  a  secondary 
enterprise  even  on  the  higher  priced  lands. 

Outlook  in  Mountain  Sections. 

In  the  mountains  and  less  favorable  areas  of  this  region  sheep  con- 
tinued to  decline  for  the  same  reasons  as  before  1910,  but  such  factors 
as  the  steadily  rising  prices  for  stock  ewes  and  for  lambs  during  the 
last  four  years,  the  slow  adoption  of  good  rams,  which  enhances  the 
value  of  the  resultant  flocks,  and  the  revision  of  the  dog  laws,  have 
operated  to  stimulate  sheep  husbandry  in  such  sections.  Good  stock 
ewes  have  in  late  years  cost  early  lamb  producers  as  much  or  more 
than  they  receive  for  their  lambs,  but  have  been  extensively  pur- 
chased in  order  to  save  a  year's  grazing.*  Growers  of  such  ewes  in 
the  rougher  areas  have  profited  largely  by  the  rise  in  price,  as  well 

■Id  Ttctskt  yearb  a  steadily  Increasing  percentage  of  stock  ewe  purchases  has  been 
blaek-faeed  animals  from  the  Middle  West,  and  crossbred  range  ewes  from  the  far  West. 
The  latter  are  rery  popular  where  existing  prejudices  against  other  than  dark-faced 
ibecp  have  been  overcoma  by  a  year's  trial  of  these  heavy  shearing,  sturdy,  range  animals. 
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as  from  sales  of  their  wether  lambs,  though  wool  production  is  more 
important  in  their  flock  receipts  than  in  the  early  lamb  areas.  In 
parts  of  West  Virginia  the  thinner  lambs  from  mountain  pastures^ 
where  internal  parasite  infestation  is  at  a  minimum,  are  now  being 
used  in  some  localities  for  feeders  in  the  valleys.  This  outlet 
has  enhanced  the  value  of  such  lambs  when  castrated  and  of 
acceptable  type.  The  problem  confronting  the  producers  in  moun- 
tain areas  in  general  is  more  extended  breed  improvement,  docking, 
and  castration  of  the  males.  Sheep  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  be  a 
secondary  enterprise  in  such  localities,  with  relatively  low  costs,  and 
wool  secondary  to  other  receipts.  Growers  in  these  rough  localities 
who  have  been  in  a  position  to  adopt  early  lamb  production  have 
profited  nearly  as  much  thereby  as  have  the  shepherds  in  the  older 
producing  areas.  In  the  moimtains  sheep  husbandry  should  continue 
to  grow  at  a  conservative  rate. 

Outlook  in  Piaey-wooda  Areas. 

In  and  adjacent  to  the  piney-woods  belt,  sheep  have  continued  to 
decline — except  for  local  increases  in  western  North  Carolina,  west 
central  Alabama,  and  Louisiana.  In  western  North  Carolina  early 
lamb  production  has  been  making  relatively  good  progress.'  In  cen- 
tral Alabama — the  old  '^  black  belf — recent  large  increases  have 
occurred  as  the  result  of  adoption  of  sheep  by  northern  farmers  who 
have  settled  in  that  area  and  engaged  in  live-stock  production*  The 
sheep  are  nearly  always  a  secondary  enterprise  on  these  rich  lime- 
stone lands,  and  the  same  system  of  management  is  followed  as  in 
the  early  lamb  sections.  This  area,  which  extends  into  northeastern 
Mississippi,  is  rapidly  developing  into  as  good  an  early  lamb  center 
as  central  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The  recent  increase  in  Louisi- 
ana has  been  the  result  of  large  and  small  growers  awakening  to  the 
real  value  of  sheep  and  to  some  improvement  in  type  kept  and  in 
management.  Larger  net  returns  have  thus  been  secured.  The 
Arkansas  increase  appears  to  have  taken  place  chiefly  in  small  flocks. 
In  southeastern  Georgia  and  parts  of  Florida  local  increases  in  num- 
ber of  sheep  have  occurred  and  some  improvement  of  type,  as  in 
Louisiana,  but  until  a  year  ago  high  prices  offered  for  stock  ewes 
and  for  all  sheep  in  general  resulted  in  a  steady  decline  in  most 
piney- woods  areas.  This  was  largely  halted  by  the  summer  of  1919, 
when  the  owners  had  generally  awakened  to  the  real  value  of  their 
sheep.  Many  then  started  to  rehabilitate  their  flocks  by  local  pur- 
chase. 


>  Part  of  Uie  North  Carolina  gain  has  resulted  from  production  of  e&rly  lambs  of  good 
type  to  supply  the  tourist  demand.  In  a  few  other  localities  a  similar  aetiTlty  haji 
developed,  but  such  production  is  of  negligible  importance^  as  yet,  in  the  seaboard  States 
as  a  whole. 
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CluuiCM  la  Management. 

In  the  pinqr-woods  belt  it  would  seem  that  the  decline  in  number 
of  sheep  has  been  halted.  The  larger  landowners,  who  have  also 
been  the  sheep  owners,  are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  better  man* 
agement*  if  their  flocks  are  to  continue  in  existence  in  the  face  of 
multiplication  of  the  enemies  of  sheep  on  the  remaining  open  ranges. 
The  desirability  of  type  improvement  has  also  become  recognized. 
Although  both  Down  and  Rambouillet  bucks,  when  turned  onto  the 
open  range  with  the  ewes,  have  often  weakened  and  died  before  any 
benefits  were  secured,  in  numerous  other  instances  they  have  doubled 
the  wool  clip  in  the  first  cross,  besides  making  marked  improvement 
in  the  carcass.  The  best  results  along  this  line  appear  to  have  be^i 
secured  in  parts  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.^ 

With  the  high  prices  of  recent  years,  men  who  have  modified  the 
traditional  system  somewhat  have  been  selling  a  part  of  the  older 
wethers,  rams,  and  occasionally  ewes,  more  or  less  regularly,  but 
often  have  maintained  the  size  of  flock.  Ewes  constitute  about  two- 
thirds  of  such  flocks,  the  receipts  have  been  far  higher  than  from 
wool  sales  alone,  and  the  costs,  already  nearly  at  the  vanishing  point, 
ai«  little  greater.  The  slow  adoption  of  change  in  methods  seems  to 
assure  a  conservative  increase  in  number  of  sheep  in  piney-woods 
areas  in  the  near  future.  The  system  is  such  that  the  costs  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  but  with  receipts  from  wool  becoming  subordi* 
nate  to  receipts  from  lamb  and  mutton. 

Outlook  In  Early  Lamb  Sections. 

In  the  more  level  parts  of  the  older  early  lamb  sections,  where 
sheep  have  had  a  tendency  to  give  way  before  hogs  and  cattle,  the 
situation  is  somewhat  less  promising.    Cattle  which  have  been  cur- 


*lforc  than  the  traditional  care,  practically  at  lambing,  to  protect  the  flocks  from  tlit 
more  acrtoos  canae  of  loss  li  now  being  adopted  by  many  of  the  more  farslghted  aheep 
ownera.  If  poscible,  tbey  graze  the  sheep  on  fenced  fields  while  the  lamba  are  being 
dropped  and  greatly  Increase  the  percentage  of  lamba  raised.  Often  the  hogs  are  penned 
op  at  that  time  and  aheep  left  on  the  range.  The  percentage  of  lambs  raised  under 
tlie  traditional  aygtem  of  management  varies  from  zero  to  about  60  and  averages  approzl- 
oiataly  85.  It  tea  been  decreaaing  slightly  in  recent  years  with  the  growth  of  settlement 
by  aoiall  farmers  and  the  attendant  increase  of  hogs  and  dogs.  These  newer  settlers 
hnve  rarely  adopted  sheep  owing  to  laclE  of  capita]  and  the  meager  returns  from  small 
florka.  Where  the  hogs  are  penned  up  at  lambing  time  the  percentage  of  lamba  raised  la 
'ly  doubled.  Where  the  sheep  are  grazed  on  fenced  areas  at  this  season  the  per- 
itaga  raised  to  the  time  they  are  turned  onto  the  open  range  is  often  more  than 
doubled,  and  has  been  as  high  as  100  where  winter  cover  crops  are  used.  Under  the 
traditional  system,  with  few  or  no  sales  from  the  flock  other  than  wool,  the  ewes  con* 
vtltuts  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  sheep. 

V  In  the  flock  at  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  the  average  weight  of 
like  oatire  piney-woods  ewes  wa»  65  pounds  and  the  wool  clip  21  pounds  in  1918.  The 
arvt  crosa  yearling  ewes  averaged  81  i  pounds  in  weight  and  the  clip  5}  pounds.  These 
were  sired  chiefly  by  Down  bucks.  The  native  lambs  at  five  months  of  age--- the  season 
wbcn  tbe  cnt-over  forage  Is  about  at  its  best — were  of  indifferent  quality  and  averaged 
only  45  poonda  in  weight.  They  brought  121  cents  per  pound  on  the  St.  Louis  market. 
Thm  Unit-crosa  lambs  were  of  good  quality,  averaged  69  pounds  at  the  same  age,  and 
brooa^t  171  cents  per  pound.  These  are  typical  spreads  in  weights  and  prices  for  the 
baCIt*  and  Improved  sheep  and  lambs  of  these  areaa 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  the  South,  sheep  husbandry  is  distinctly  a  side  line  in  agricul- 
tural production.  In  the  Virginias,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  where 
70  per  cent  of  the  regional  sheep  were  located  in  1910, 16  per  cent  of 
the  farms  carried  sheep.*  In  the  other  parts  of  the  region  this  per- 
centage was  only  2.8,  and  a  majority  of  the  animals  were  run  virtually 
on  open  range,  as  an  incident  in  agricultural  production,  in  flocks 
usually  of  several  hundred  head  or  more.  The  animals  in  the  piney- 
woods  belt  were  in  the  ownership  of  so  few  men,  however,  that  small 
scattered  flocks  elsewhere  in  the  seaboard  and  Gulf  States  reduced 
the  average  size  of  a  flock  to  20  head  of  shearing  age.  In  the  early 
lamb  States  named  just  above  the  average  size  of  flock  was  practically 
the  same,  and  the  majority  contained  less  than  40  animals  of  shearing 
age.  The  size  of  flock  in  these  States  indicates  the  secondary  im- 
portance attached  to  sheep  husbandry.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  sheep 
of  shearing  age  were  ewes,  and  76  per  cent  of  the  total  flock  receipts 
were  derived  from  lamb  and  sheep  sales  in  the  Virginias,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee;  i.  e.,  only  24  per  cent  came  from  wool.  This  per- 
centage is  more  nearly  comparable  with  the  relative  unimportance 
of  the  wool  clip  in  Great  Britain  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  balance  of  the  region  49  per  cent  of  the 
reported  flock  receipts  came  from  wool,  but  sales  of  sheep  by  men 
going  out  of  sheep  husbandry,  principally  in  the  hilly  sections, 
obscured  the  normal  preponderance  of  wool  in  the  flock  receipts  in 
tidewater  areas. 

In  the  South,  as  in  the  East,  the  existence  and  importance  of  wool 
growing  is  conditioned  principally  by  the  profits  of  sheep  husbandry 
as  compared  with  other  farm  production.  With  the  development 
of  other  enterprises  more  remunerative  as  major  activities,  sheep 
have  become  a  side  line  in  which  wool  is  of  secondary  importance 
outside  of  the  piney- woods  belt.  In  this  section  wool  is  becoming  of 
secondary  importance,  while  production  costs  are  at  an  irreducible 
minimum.  In  certain  areas  of  the  South  the  chief  problem  is  more 
extended  breed  improvement  to  enhance  lamb  and  stock  sheep 
receipts.  In  the  South  as  a  whole,  wool-production  costs  are  lower 
than  in  any  other  region  in  the  United  States.  Competition  with 
foreign  wool  would  appear  to  be  of  less  importance. 

•V.  8.  Ceosufl,  1010,  vol.  Q,  pp.  68ff.,  402ff..  502-3,  528. 
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HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND— TARIFF  INFLUENCE. 

Sheep  were  relatively  unimportant  west  of  Ohio  prior  to  1840.  A 
rapid  adoption  of  wool  production  thereafter  quickly  reversed  the 
status  of  the  industry  in  the  region  as  a  whole.  Wool  could  be 
grown  for  practically  half  as  much  per  pound  as  in  the  East.  Be- 
tween 1840  and  1850  economic  conditions  swiftly  changed  to  favor 
the  sheep  industry,  and  the  western  producers  rapidly  increased 
their  flocks.  Although  keen  competition  with  other  agricultural  en- 
terprises after  1850  slowed  up  the  increase  in  number  of  sheep  in 
the  West  until  immediately  after  1860,  the  industry  steadily  ex- 
tended  with  the  movement  of  settlement  into  newer  areas.  During 
the  Civil  War  period  a  marked  gain  in  demand  for  wool,  and  more 
favorable  wool  prices  as  contrasted  with  prices  for  other  agricul* 
tural  products,  resulted  in  a  very  rapid  growth  of  the  sheep  indus- 
try throughout  this  region.  This  growth  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  Merinos.  The  country- wide  period  of  readjustment  between  1867 
and  1871  eliminated  a  large  proportion  of  the  animals  between  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  River.  West  of  that  river  continued  extension 
of  settlement  resulted  in  a  fairly  steady  increase  in  number  of  sheep 
until  1893.  On  the  other  hand,  between  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
River  the  number  of  sheep  continued  to  decline  fairly  steadily  after 
the  postbellmn  period  of  readjustment.  Finewool  sheep  could  not 
compete  with  other  live  stock  enterprises  and  with  grain  production 
in  most  of  this  older  part  of  the  West.  The  chief  exceptions  were 
parts  of  southern  Michigan  and  southern  Wisconsin.  During  the 
nineties  a  marked  reduction  occurred  throughout  the  region,  and 
large  numbers  of  Merinos  were  shipped  to  the  ranges  of  the  far 
West,  particularly  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Subsequent 
gains  in  number  of  sheep  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  fell  far  short 
of  correcting  this  decline.  West  of  the  Mississippi  River,  however, 
subsequent  growth  of  agricultural  settlement  and  adoption  of  more 
diversified  farming  facilitated  an  increase  in  number  of  sheep  which 
practically  nullified  the  decline  of  the  nineties.  In  this  region  as  a 
whole  the  economic  weakness  of  a  finewool  sheep  industry,  save  in 
a  few  areas  where  conditions  particularly  favored  the  Merino,  was 
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demonstrated  to  the  shepherds  by  the  period  of  free  wool  during 
the  nineties.  The  changes  in  number  of  sheep  are  shown  in  detail 
in  the  following  table : 

Table  XXlll.— Number  of  sheep  •  in  the  Middle  West,  1840-1910. 

[000  omitted.) 
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1,538 
19,311 

3,800 
31,728 

4,843 
33,977 

15,155 
39,385 

11,336 
31,851 

9,569 
50,627 

9,752 
47,274 

6,092 
36.819 

7,456 
39,853 

7,218 
39,644 

•  Sh(«p  of  ahearlng  ago,  though  some  lambs  probably  were  included  in  certain  of  the  census  years. 

k  Estimated. 

( The  ertimated  nomber  in  Iowa  was  not  properbr  revised  for  a  number  of  years  following  1871,  and  then , 
pflrtttps,  wasreriaed  too  drastloalty.  The  surprisfng  decrease  shown  in  the  table  is  perfectly  reasonable 
m  riew  of  the  pronounced  increase  in  other  live  stock.  Miloh  oows  rose  ftom  about  345,000  nead  in  1871 
to  lUghUy  0T«r  a  mflltai  In  1684,  other  cattle  firom  599,000  to  nearly  2,000,000,  and  bogs  ttom  1,666^000  to 
tlmott  5,000,000  head. 

Change  in  Type  of  Sheep  Kept. 

A  modification  in  breeding  was  adopted  in  the  West  after  1870. 
The  change  became  more  rapid  after  1880,  and  especially  fast  during 
and  after  the  nineties.  Some  mutton  blood  had  been  used  before  the 
Civil  War,  but  its  popularity  was  quite  local  until  the  seventies. 
Then  a  steadily  accelerated  use  of  mutton  crosses  on  the  prevailing 
Merino  foundation  set  in,  and  the  longwool  breeds  were  first  adopted, 
(rrowers  working  away  from  the  Merino  went  to  the  opposite  extreme 
in  sise.  They  desired  an  animal  which  would  mature  to  a  heavy 
weight  in  answer  to  the  demand  for  mutton.  While  size  was  the 
dominant  purpose,  they  also  desired  heavy  shearers,  the  fieecc  pound- 
age of  the  Merino  being  never  lost  sight  of.  As  the  use  of  this  cross 
continued,  however,  and  the  fleece  lost  more  and  more  of  the  original 
Merino  density,  it  was  discovered  that  these  openwooled  animals 
were  not  well  adapted  to  the  Middle  Western  environment,  with  its 
violent  climatic  changes.  The  cold,  chilling  rains  of  spring  and  fall 
seriously  affected  the  health  of  such  sheep,  while  the  intense  heat  of 
the  summer  was  very  hard  on  animals  carrying  such  heavy  external 
l)ody  fat  as  characterized  the  longwools.  An  important  factor  in 
this  lack  of  adaptability  was  the  method  of  management  followed. 
Tlie  sheep  continued  to  be  handled  just  as  had  the  Merinos  and  for- 
aged for  their  feed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Any 
s^helter  furnished  in  bad  weather  was  usually  of  a  very  indifferent 
1812'~-21 8 
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nature,  and  was  especially  inadequate  during  the  rainy  periods  of 
spring  and  fall.  Even  the  windbreaks  now  so  prevalent  in  the 
prairie  States,  which  would  have  furnished  some  shelter  both  from 
rain  and  intense  heat,  were  largely  nonexistent.  The  openwooled 
sheep  were  therefore  at  a  severe  disadvantage  at  the  time  they  were 
generally  tried  out.  A  further  objection  to  the  longwools  was  the 
preference  of  the  consuming  public  for  better  marbled  mutton  than 
these  sheep  furnished.  Accordingly  a  change  was  made  to  the  Down 
breeds  for  crossing  on  the  Merino. 

At  first  the  Southdown  was  widely  used,  but  they  also  quickly  lost 
their  popularity.  Unlike  the  longwools,  their  short  wool  did  not 
lengthen  the  fiber  in  the  resultant  crossbreds,  and  their  light  fleeces 
rapidly  resulted  in  a  marked  loss  in  density  of  wool  covering.  At 
the  same  time,  the  grade  animals  from  a  continuation  of  this  cross 
became  nearly  or  quite  bare  on  the  belly  and  inside  of  the  thighs, 
thus  further  decreasing  the  wool  clip.  Other  Downs,  principally 
the  Shropshire,  were  then  used.  During  the  eighties  this  breed  was 
somewhat  larger  and  coarser  than  it  became  after  a  generation 
of  refinement  in  breeding.  The  Shropshire  more  nearly  than  the 
Southdown  approximated  to  the  size  desired  by  the  farmers.  The 
characteristic  fleece  density  and  extent  of  covering  of  the  Merino  was 
largely  retained  in  the  Shropshire  crossbreds,  and  the  length  of 
staple  more  closely  approximated  that  of  the  Shropshire  sires. 
Therefore  this  breed  was  rapidly  adopted  for  the  development  of 
mutton  flocks  throughout  the  Middle  West  after  the  early  eighties. 
Ttie  shepherds  desired  a  general  purpose  sheep  which  would  require  a 
minimum  of  attention.  The  development  of  the  market  for  lamb 
r:r/incided  with  a  steady  refinement  of  the  Shropshires  which  fitted 
litem  more  and  more  for  the  production  of  desirable,  fairly  rapidly 
growing  Iambs  in  a  somewhat  ^^ rough  and  ready"  ^stem  of  man- 

|>«ire'«^«eiit  of  the  Delaine. 

AhoiU^.r  <'hange  in  breeding  of  large  importance  locally,  particu- 
Uriy  in  Michigan,  was  the  development  of  the  Delaine  type  of  Merino. 
l'ht*t  n'tilly  tiegan  before  the  Civil  War,  but  was  of  relatively  small 
UhfHfriHnf'4*  until  the  postbellum  period.  The  smooth-bodied  Delaine 
f/f^^  n  Ion"fT,  more  desirable  fleece  than  the  older,  wrinkly  type,  and 
aUo  rcifri'^'fited  a  considerable  improvement  in  size  and  mutton  qual- 
,1  y  ot  ran'asH.  They  l)ecame  very  popular  after  the  price  of  wool 
'l/'/li/**''!  in  the  eighties,  and  were  adopted  in  the  rougher  sections 
if,  v//f «bl«?  U)  a  a)ntinuance  of  sheep  as  a  major  enterprise  on  the  farm. 
f*,,,f,  i/jiji'ntly  this  type  was  largely  bred  out  by  Down  crosses,  except 
th  H  li'W  rather  restricted  areas,  where  for  a  time  the  Kambouil* 
)/  f  (i<'/ «!/»«;  the  chief  competitor  of  the  Delaine.   This  Merino  type  was 
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developed  cluefly  in  France  and  Germany  with  more  emphasis  on  car- 
cass weight  as  well  as  fleece  weight,  and  became  fairly  popular  in 
this  country  during  and  subsequent  to  the  nineties.  It  also  was  later 
practically  bred  out  by  Down  crosses  in  the  Middle  West,  though  it 
never  secured  a  strong  foothold  in  commercial  flocks.  Breeders  of 
purebreds  of  both  these  types  have  been  able  to  survive  fairly  well, 
because  of  the  demand  for  stud  Delaine  and  Bambouillet  sheep  in 
range  flocks. 

Coincident  with  the  change  in  breeding,  the  sheep  industry  in  most 
parts  of  this  region,  just  as  in  the  East,  steadily  became  more  and 
more  of  a  secondary  enterprise  in  agricultural  production.  In  the 
case  of  the  Middle  West,  between  1871  and  1893,  however,  this  altered 
importance  was  indicated  more  by  the  rapid  increase  in  other  lines 
of  production  than  by  an  actual  decline  in  number  of  sheep.  The 
region  as  a  whole  became  more  intensively  farmed.  As  the  revenue 
from  the  industry  became  of  less  relative  importance  to  most  oper- 
ators keeping  sheep,  the  percentage  of  such  revenue  derived  from 
wool  also  declined.  This  was  due  to  the  emphasis  placed  first  on 
mutton,  then  on  lamb  production,  and  to  the  increasing  proportion 
of  flock  receipts  coming  from  mutton  and  lamb  sales.*  Receipts  from 
wool  thus  became  of  secondary  importance  in  an  enterprise  which  it- 
self became  of  distinctly  secondary  importance.  Wool  production 
thus  came  to  be  less  affected  by  competition  with  foreign  wools. 

Present  Statna  of  Sheep  Husbandry. 

At  the  present  time,  save  in  a  few  areas,  sheep  in  the  Middle  West 
are  distinctly  a  side  line  in  general  farming.  The  chief  exceptions 
are  in  the  western  part  of  the  region  *  where  relatively  large  flocks  or 
bands  are  often  kept  under  conditions  sometimes  similar  to  the 
ranges  of  the  far  West.  Elsewhere  the  flocks  are  more  numerous 
and  average  somewhat  larger  than  the  usual  size  in  areas  with  suffi- 
cient broken  or  hilly  land  to  necessitate  the  retention  of  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  permanent  pasture.    Parts  of  southeastern  Iowa, 

*Tblf  decrease  In  reUtlTe  importance  of  wool  was  not  appreciably  affected  by  a  change 
to  tbe  relaUve  ralue  of  fleeces  with  the  steady  disappearance  of  wethers  as  the  switch 
to  lamb  production  developed.  Wether  wool  Is  practically  always  more  desirable  than 
wool  clipped  from  breeding  ewes  because  wethers  are  hardier  and  withstand  periods  of 
hard  living  far  better  than  pregnant  or  nursing  ewes.  There  is  a  logical  effect  on  the 
wdght  and  quality  of  fleece.  Ai)^  deterioration  from  this  cause,  howerer,  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  breed  improTements  which  have  resulted  in  a  steady  increase  in 
aivrage  weight  of  fleece  despite  the  disappearance  of  wethers.  In  1870  the  STerags 
clip  per  head  in  the  United  States  was  approximately  four  pounds ;  in  1800,  6 ;  in  1000, 
6:  and  in  1917,  7  pounds.  Regional  changes  hare  been  in  about  the  same  proportion.  It 
ttay  Iw  noted  here  that,  quite  apart  from  increases  in  arerage  weight  of  fleece,  flocks  of 
breeding  ewes  raising  lambs  to  be  marketed  at  flye  or  six  months  of  age  really  produce 
mors  wool  than  wether  flocks  ot  similar  sise.  An  ewe  shearing  6  pounds  of  w^ol  cor* 
responds  to  a  wether  shearing  8  pounds.  The  lamb  of  this  ewe  at  6  or  6  months  old 
carries  ai>oat  8.6  pounds  of  wool.  The  lamb,  if  given  better  feed  and  care  and  marketed 
a  month  earlier,  carries  the  same  weight  of  fleece. 

*p8rts  of  western  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Oklahoma. 
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northeastern  Indiana,  and  southern  Michigan  are  the  chief  examples. 
In  such  localities  the  Delaine  type  of  Merino  has  sometimes  been  re- 
tained in  considerable  though  steadily  decreasing  numbers.  Sheep 
are  more  important  than  elsewhere  in  the  bean-growing  area  of  south- 
em  Michigan,  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  western  New  York.*  In  the 
region  as  a  whole,  the  Down  type,  principally  the  Shropshire,  largely 
prevails.  Considerable  use  is  often  made  of  crossbred  ewes  from  the 
ranges  of  the  far  West,  but  these  are  practically  always  bred  to  a 
Down  buck.  The  animals  are  relied  upon  to  clean  up  the  cultivated 
fields,  fence  rows,  and  odd  corners,  and  to  consume  in  winter  a  part 
of  the  unsalable  roughages.  Aside  from  their  use  by  men  with  flocks 
of  purebreds,  special  forage  crops  for  sheep  are  almost  unknown. 

FLOCK  MANAGEMENT. 

The  lambs  are  not  usually  dropped  until  or  shortly  before  the  pas- 
tures have  made  a  fair  growth  in  the  spring,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
extra  feed  and  care  necessary  if  they  come  earlier.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  rank  growth  which  characterizes  winter  grain  in  the 
more  southern  areas,  relatively  little  use  is  made  of  such  fields  for 
winter  and  early  spring  pasture  north  of  Missouri.  The  lambing 
season  thus  varies  from  about  the  middle  of  February  in  southern 
Missouri,  where  use  is  made  of  winter  grain  for  pasture,  to  the  first 
or  the  middle  of  May  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  When 
the  young  are  dropped  in  sheds  or  bams  and  the  necessary  feed  given 
until  the  pastures  are  sufficiently  advanced,  the  lambing  is  about  30 
days  earlier  than  otherwise,  but  this  practice  is  followed  in  but  rela- 
tively few  instances.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  native  lambs 
are  marketed  from  grass  after  the  1st  of  September.  As  in  the  East, 
they  thus  compete  with  the  peak  of  the  range  run,  when  prices  are  at 
their  lowest  level  and  returns  to  the  producers  are  correspondingly 
depressed.  Shepherds  who  breed  to  lamb  early  and  to  market  their 
products  between  the  latter  part  of  June  and  about  the  middle  of 
August  constitute  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  total.  Such 
men  are  satisfied  that  the  extra  feed  and  care  pay,  even  though  their 
early  lambs  compete  with  those  of  the  section  south  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Receipts  from  wool  sold  form  a  smaller  part  of  their  total 
flock  receipts  than  is  the  rule.  These  men  are  the  more  careful 
shepherds  who  breed  better  sheep  and  give  the  flock  adequate  atten- 
tion. Their  lambs,  from  good  sires  and  with  a  little  more  than  the 
prevailing  feed  and  care,  shipped  at  4  to  4}  months  of  age,  usually 
weigh  from  60  to  70  pounds  and  are  of  very  good  quality.  Wlien 
grazed  on  clover  or  alfalfa  and  fed  grain  in  creeps,*  such  lambs  reach 

♦Chap.  4,  supra. 

•MoTcnble  hurdles  tbrough  which  the  Inmbs  can  pAjts.  but  which  hold  back  the  twes* 
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the  desired  weight  approximately  a  month  earlier.  The  costs  are 
then  higher,  but  the  early  lamb  market  is  at  its  best  when  the  lambs 
are  shipped.  By  having  their  lambs  come  early — in  a  shed  or  a  cor- 
ner of  the  bam — and  "  crowding  "  the  lambs,  the  bulk  of  the  labor 
for  sheep  is  done  before  spring  work  becomes  pressing  and  when 
danger  of  parasite  infection  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  growers 
who  operate  thus  diflfer  markedly  from  many  in  the  region  who 
look  upon  sheep  simply  and  solely  as  scavengers  and  neglect  them 
and  the  lambs  to  such  a  degree  that  net  flock  returns  are  almost 
negligible. 

In  contrast  to  the  better  quality  of  the  early  market  Iambs,  after 
the  1st  of  September  there  is  a  general  decline  in  condition.  The 
males  (unaltered  and  usually  undocked)  become,  in  a  steadily  in- 
creasing proportion,  coarse  and  "  bucky  "  (develop  the  sex  instinct) 
as  the  season  advances,  and  as  a  result  of  their  constant  worrying  the 
quality  of  the  females  is  lowered  considerably.  The  weight  of  lambs 
often  is  greater,  but  this  is  far  more  than  offset  by  the  poorer  quality 
of  carcass  and  depressed  dressing  percentage.  A  majority  of  the 
more  acceptable  lambs,  which  reach  the  market  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  native  run,  normally  come  from  the  more  northern  areas, 
where  cool  nights  and  more  succulent  herbage  after  midsummer  are  a 
distinct  advantage.  Returns  to  the  producers  are  seriously  lowered 
by  the  large  percentage  of  inferior  native  lambs,  as  is  the  proportion 
of  total  flock  receipts  due  to  sheep  and  lamb  sales  as  against  sales  of 
wool.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as  high  as  75  per  cent  of  the  native 
run  after  September  1  are  lambs  which,  on  the  basis  of  1919  prices, 
sell  at  $1  to  $5,  and  in  extreme  cases  even  at  $7,  below  the  price  of 
good  natives ;  i.  e.,  from  7  to  50  per  cent  lower  in  most  of  September, 
1919,  The  average  price  depression  appears  to  be  about  15  to  20  per 
cent  below  native  "  tops."  The  price  of  all  lambs  marketed  at  this 
time  is  depressed  by  this  flood  of  native  cuUs,  as  is  the  reputation  of 
lamb  meat  in  consuming  centers.  This  item  of  cull  lambs  and  con- 
centration of  market  receipts  is  the  chief  weakness  in  the  sheep  hus- 
bandry of  the  Middle  West. 

Outside  of  some  areas  in  Michigan,  relatively  few  hothouse  lambs 
are  produced,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  from  Michigan  are 
marketed  in  New  York  City.  The  percentage  of  the  regional  clip 
which  comes  from  such  flocks  is  negligible. 

RECENT  NUMERICAL  CHANGES. 

During  the  past  four  years  there  has  been  a  slow  increase  in  the 
number  of  sheep  in  this  region.  The  change  in  numbei*s  since  1910  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Table  XXIV.— Number  of  aheep  in  the  Middle  West,  1910^1920. 

[000  omitted.) 


State. 


Indiana 

lUinalfl 

MichiiEan .... 
Wisconsin.... 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Misaoorl 

North  Dakota 


•  mo 

»1917 

»i9ao 

812 

578 

663 

650 

5511 

628 

1,&45 

1,232 

1,495 

629 

436 

464 

452 

381 

474 

770 

M7 

889 

1,116 

845 

912 

Ml 

198 

236 

SUtes. 


Sooth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

OUahoma 

Total 

Total  United  States 


•  1910 


601 
940 
204 


7.218 
39,644 


»1917 


512 

312 

261 

82 


6,X)5 
35,996 


»!«» 


607 


379 
106 


7,2» 

36,751 


•  Animals  of  shearing  ace. 

*  Estimated  by  the  v.s.  Department  of  Agrictilture,  as  on  hand  January  1.  Estimates  am  mviaed 
to  the  basis  of  animals  of  shearing  age  in  the  same  nroportion  as  present  on  Apr.  15, 1910.  The  above  ftg- 
ues  do  not  Include  feeder  lambs  on  nand  In  the  eanv  winter  and  oelng  flattened  for  market  before  or  afltf 
shearing.  These  figures  are  presented  solely  for  their  suggestive  value  as  Indicating  the  rsoent  growth  of 
the  sheep  industry  in  this  region. 

There  were  7^18,000  animals  of  shearing  age  in  April,  1910.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  number  declined  by  14  per  cent  by  January  1, 
1917,  owing  to  continued  competition  with  other  agricultural  enter- 
prises (particularly  with  dairying  in  many  areas)  and  to  the  effect 
first  of  the  prospect,  then  the  reality  of  free  wool  in  1913.  This 
was  largely  a  psychological  factor,  as  only  about  one-third  of  the 
total  flock  receipts  were  derived  from  wool  sales.  The  continued  rise 
in  lamb  and  mutton  prices,  and  the  almost  immediate  advance  in  the 
world  market  for  wools  similar  to  those  of  the  regional  clip  checked 
the  decline  by  1917  in  the  region  as  a  whole.  The  subsequent  increase 
evidently  restored  the  sheep  industry  to  the  1910  status.  The  bulk  of 
this  increase  has  been  due  to  the  retention  of  native  ewe  lambs,  con- 
spicuously scant  in  the  market  receipts  during  most  of  1918,  for  breed* 
ing  purposes.  The  remainder  resulted  from  a  larger  use  of  ewes 
culled  from  the  range  bands  of  the  far  West.  Large  numbers  of  these 
were  shipped  to  country  points  from  the  various  markets.* 

*The  utilisation  of  ewes  culled  from  the  rang«  bands  of  the  far  West,  but  good  for  two 
or  more  lamb  crops  on  the  richer  graslng  available  in  the  farming  States,  has  always 
been  quite  widespread  In  the  Middle  West.  Such  ewes  are  very  popular  In  much  of 
this  re^on  and  produce  excellent  lambs  when  bred  to  good  bucks.  An  nnduly  large 
percentage  of  these  animals  sent  to  country  points  during  the  past  two  years  were 
already  too  old  for  further  profitable  breeding.  Such  animals  often  were  a  keen  dis- 
appointment to  their  purchasers,  who  usually  were  beginners  In  the  sheep  industry,  and 
to  that  extent  discredited  the  use  of  western  sheep  in  some  localities.  On  the  whole, 
however,  their  popularity  appears  to  have  been  extended  and  western  stock  sheep,  due 
to  their  comparative  freedom  from  disease  during  the  remainder  of  their  useful  life, 
undoubtedly  will  conUnue  to  furnish  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  breeding  stock  in 
the  sheep  industry  of  the  Middle  West  as  long  as  they  are  shipped  In  considerable 
numbers  from  the  ranges  of  the  far  West  If  at  all  desirable,  and  normally  few  but 
desirable  ones  are  shipped  from  the  stockyards,  they  shear  well,  are  excellent  mothers, 
and  with  a  good  buck  they  produce  excellent  lambs.  As  a  rule  they  are  now  purchased 
for  about  the  same  amount  as  Is  secured  for  a  good  lamb  and  they  are  often  more 
desired  by  producers  than  native  ewes.  Surplus  western  yearlings  shipped  after  shearing 
from  ranch  or  feed  yard  and  then  bold  for  breeding  purposes  are  quite  popular  but  the 
number  of  such  animals  available  Is  relatively  smalL 
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TyFcs  Inyolyed. 

Coincident  with  the  increase  in  number  of  sheep  there  have  been 
appreciable  gains  in  quality  of  animals  kept  and  of  a  part  of  the 
lambs  marketed.  As  in  the  East,  the  use  of  purebred  Down  bucks 
has  become  more  widespread  in  recent  years,  and  in  general  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  well-bred  sires  has  developed.  The 
pronounced  rise  in  lamb  prices  has  also  accentuated  a  desire  for 
larger,  more  robust  breeding  stock,  with  logical  increase  in  demand 
for  animals  of  the  larger  Down  breeds.  Such  demand  has  been 
especially  marked  from  shepherds  producing  lambs  to  be  marketed 
before  the  middle  of  August.  In  fact  nearly  all  of  the  improvement 
in  quality  of  lambs  noted  at  the  stockyards  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  these  more  careful  farmers.  Their  lambs  are  of  better  qual- 
ity and  reach  the  market  earlier  than  was  the  case  six  or  eight  years 
ago.  Although  the  average  weight  of  "grass"  or  "milk"  lambs 
raised  in  this  region  has  shown  a  marked  gain  during  the  past  10  or  12 
years — estimated  at  as  much  as  10  pounds  per  head  by  one  of  the 
largest  sheep  buyers  on  the  Chicago  market — ^the  more  recent 
improvement  has  been  in  quality  and  somewhat  earlier  readiness 
for  market,  rather  than  a  gain  above  the  "  handy  weights  "  desired 
by  the  packers.  The  percentage  of  the  lambs  so  marketed  is  no 
higher  than  previously,  but  in  view  of  the  14  per  cent  increase  in 
number  of  sheep  during  the  past  four  years,  the  fact  that  the  same 
percentage  of  good  early  lambs  is  marketed  would  suggest  either  an 
increase  in  number  of  shepherds  engaging  in  that  phase  of  the  indus- 
try or  an  enlargement  of  the  flocks  producing  such  lambs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  later  part  of  the  native  run  shows  no  appreciable  bet- 
terment in  quality.  On  the  whole,  until  wool  prices  became  unduly 
enhanced,  as  compared  with  lamb  and  mutton  after  1915,  the  propor- 
tion of  total  flock  receipts  derived  from  wool  would  appear  to  have 
been  slightly  decreased. 

The  disproportionate  rise  in  wool  prices  for  1916  to  1919,  in- 
clusive, had  the  same  effect  as  in  the  East.  Breeding  stock  of  larger 
size  was  somewhat  more  in  demand,  as  it  was  believed  that  they 
would  shear  more  wool.  Much  more  attention  also  was  paid  to 
the  extent  of  fleece  covering  and  the  quality  and  length  of  staple. 
This  has  greatly  encouraged  the  more  widespread  adoption  of 
purebred  rams.  An  improvement  in  method  of  fleece  preparation 
which  had  been  progressing  somewhat  slowly  for  many  years  was 
accentuated.  The  use  of  sisal  twine  for  tynig  the  fleece  decreased, 
and  more  care  in  shearing  and  in  sacking  without  dung  locks  or  other 
refuse  became  the  rule.  There  has  also  been  a  pronounced  growth  of 
cooperation  in  wool  sales,  either  at  local  points  or  by  consignment 
to  commission  houses  at  market  centers.    When  attended  by  grading 
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of  the  fleeces  at  country  points  to  show  the  producers  the  cause  and 
expense  of  producing  low  grades,  the  stimidus  to  betterment  has  been 
largely  strengthened.  The  net  result  of  this  has  been  to  offset  prior 
neglect  of  the  wool  clip. 

In  some  restricted  localities  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  a 
return  of  finewools  of  the  Delaine  type  as  a  result  of  the  high  price 
of  wool,  more  especially  with  the  abnormal  price  of  fine  fiber  in  1919. 
Many  breeders  of  such  sheep,  who  previously  found  their  market  in 
the  Southwest,  have  disposed  of  their  stud  animals  in  parts  of  the 
Middle  West.  This  tendency  has  been  largely  confined  to  the  south- 
eastern Iowa  section  and  southern  Michigan.  Where  the  topography 
is  less  rugged,  and  the  previous  crossbreeding  has  largely  eliminated 
finewool  blood,  it  is  possible  that  this  return  to  the  Delaine  type 
may  prove  a  change  of  doubtful  value,  as  the  Downs  replaced  the 
finewools  in  such  localities  because  the  latter  were  deemed  less 
profitable.  In  the  rougher  localities,  where  there  has  been  only  a 
partial  replacement  of  finewools  by  the  Downs,  this  criticism  is  not 
so  generally  applicable,  because  the  Delaine  type  of  Merinos  has 
persisted  as  a  result  of  its  inherent  foraging  and  disease  resistant 
qualities.^  The  lambs  from  such  flocks  are  extensively  used  for  win- 
ter fattening  in  or  near  such  localities,  and  finish  to  very  desirable 
weights.  Their  quality  as  fed  lambs  is  high,  and  they  are  popular 
for  fattening  because  of  the  heavy  fleece  normally  shorn  before  sale 
in  the  spring. 

Outlook  for  Permanence  of  Recent  Increase. 

A  continuance  of  the  recent  increase  in  number  of  sheep  in  this 
region  is  subject  to  the  same  deterrent  factors  which  apply  in  the 
East.  High  prices  of  all  agricultural  products  are  the  rule,  and  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  region  sheep  are  subject  to  as  keen  competi« 
tion  from  other  farm  enterprises  as  ever.  The  cost  of  fencing  on 
farms  not  already  fenced  with  woven  wire  is  of  less  importance  than 
in  parts  of  the  East,  because  of  the  richness  of  the  soil,  but  unless  an 
operator  is  also  undertaking  more  extensive  hog  production,  either 
alone  or  in  connection  with  steer  feeding,  it  is  not  practicable  to  erect 
woven  wire  just  for  sheep  in  small  permanent  flocks.  Depredations 
by  dogs  have  strongly  discouraged  many  men  from  adopting  sheep 
raising.  Ignorance  of  sheep  management  has  had  the  same  effect* 
Some  operators  with  no  previous  experience  have  put  on  sheep  of 
good  type  in  relatively  large  flocks  and  lost  heavily.  Such  instances 
have  had  considerable  local  effect  in  discouraging  others  from  em- 
barking in  the  enterprise. 

*  This  item  18  presented  In  some  detail  in  the  following  ebspter. 
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On  the  other  hand,  recent  changes  in  the  dog  laws  of  many  States 
have  helped  remove  this  menace  to  the  flocks,  while  persistent  efforts  * 
on  the  part  ol  educators,  and  sensible  adoption  of  small  flocks  with 
which  to  secure  the  necessary  experience  for  profitable  management, 
have  operated  steadily  to  correct  the  rather  widespread  ignorance  of 
sheep  husbandry.  At  the  same  time,  the  use  of  woven- wire  fencing  is 
gradually  becoming  more  general  throughout  the  region,  thus  tend- 
ing to  eliminate  a  factor  strongly  inimical  to  the  adoption  of  sheep. 
In  some  localities,  owing  to  labor  scarcity  and  to  what  were  deemed 
to  be  unprofitable  prices,  sheep  have  recently  displaced  dairy  cows 
to  an  appreciable  extent.  Some  men  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  easier  and  relatively  cheaper  to  secure  a  well-bred  flock  than 
to  develop  and  maintain  a  high  producing  dairy  herd,  and  that  the 
net  returns  from  sheep  are  satisfactory  and  the  labor  question  far  less 
pressing.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  such  replacement  will 
prove  permanent  other  than  in  localities  where  conditions  remain 
distinctly  favorable  to  sheep. 

Realization  of  Sheep  Valaes. 

Then,  too,  it  is  becoming  generally  recognized  throughout  the 
Middle  West  that  the  sheep  is  a  farm  animal.  The  belief  that  a 
flock  of  moderate  size  has  a  legitimate  place  on  most  general  farms 
is  becoming  prevalent.  Flocks  have  been  adopted  with  good  results 
on  some  of  the  distinctly  prairie  farms  previously  devoted  entirely  to 
grain,  beef,  and  pork  production. 

The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  recent  increase  in  number  of  sheep, 
as  large  a  ])ercentage  of  the  lamb  crop  as  ever  reaches  the  market 
during  the  most  profitable  season  and  with  somewhat  better  quality, 
would  suggest  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  made  a  perceptible 
advance  along  more  remunerative  lines.  At  the  same  time  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  sheep  has  been  chiefly  in  medium-sized  flocks. 
The  operators  have  adopted  them  on  the  scale  best  suited  to  an 
enterprise  which  is  distinctly  a  side  line,  and  only  to  an  extent  favor- 
able to  their  continuance. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  shepherds  in  the 
fleece-wool  States  are  now  very  favorably  situated  with  reference 
to  competition  from  the  range  sheepmen  of  the  far  West.  One  rea- 
son why  sheep  decreased  so  rapidly  east  of  the  one  hundredth  me- 
ridian was  the  cheapness  of  wool  production  on  the  open  ranges. 
Range  competition  in  lamb  production  was  later  believed  to  be  inimi- 
cal to  profitable  sheep  husbandry  on  the  farm.  In  range  areas,  how- 
ever, steadily  increasing  production  costs  have  wiped  out  any  advan- 
tage which  the  sheepmen  formerly  held.  In  1918  agents  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  ascertained  that  the  total  expense  per  head  of 
sheep  (including  interest  at  6  per  cent)  averaged  $7.94  for  the  repre- 
ientative  range  outfits  from  which  cost  data  were  secured.     The 
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profit  per  head  averaged  85  cents.  The  calendar  year  1918  was 
fairly  profitable  for  the  range  sheepmen.  Data  *  collected  in  Indiana 
for  the  calendar  year  1919,  when  conditions  were  more  favorable 
than  normal,  showed  a  total  expense  in  20  representative  flocks  (with 
interest  at  6  per  cent  included)  of  $8.19  per  head,  receipts  $10.35, 
and  a  net  profit  of  $2.16.  Wool  receipts  averaged  38.5  per  cent,  as 
against  48  per  cent  on  the  range  in  1918. 
Cut*  over  Land  DevelopmenU. 

A  factor  of  some  importance  in  the  recent  increase  in  nimiber  of 
sheep  has  been  the  utilization  of  parts  of  the  ^cut-over''  areas  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Summer  pasture  in  the  less 
densely  brushed  hardwood  sections  of  the  above  States  is  abundant. 
The  main  problem  is  winter  feed.  The  recent  drought  in  the  far 
West  resulted  in  large  numbers  of  sheep  being  shipped  in  to  utilize 
the  surplus  summer  feed,  but  in  many  instances  the  animals  were  ran 
on  unsuitable  areas  and  did  not  do  well.  The  owners  then  sold  large 
numbers  of  ewes  to  local  farmers  rather  than  ship  them  to  market 
with  the  lambs.  By  this  means  many  flocks  have  been  started  by 
settlers  anxious  to  hasten  the  debrushing  of  their  land,  but  who  previ- 
ously had  been  unable  to  buy  sheep.  During  the  past  two  years 
thousands  of  head  have  been  secured  from  range  bands  grazed  on 
cut-over  lands. 

A  number  of  companies  have  lately  been  formed  to  develop  sheep 
husbandry  on  an  extensive  scale  in  certain  of  these  areas.  A  few 
who  have  endeavored  to  keep  sheep  without  previous  provision  for 
hay  and  with  only  a  limited  amount  of  grain  for  winter  feed  have 
lost  heavily  through  flock  casualties  or  because  large  purchases  of  feed 
had  to  be  shipped  in  to  carry  the  sheep  until  spring.  Others  have 
first  cleared  sufficient  land  for  necessary  hay  and  grain  production. 
Their  operations  should  result  in  further  local  increases  in  the  near 
future.  During  1919  the  number  of  flocks  in  North  and  South 
Dakota  was  also  somewhat  increased  by  purchases  of  stock  (breed* 
ing)  ewes  from  the  drought  areas. 

Until  the  wool  market  collapsed  in  May,  1920,  and  the  subsequent 
depression  in  the  lamb  market,  it  seemed  that,  on  the  whole,  at 
least  a  part  of  the  recent  increase  in  sheep  in  the  Middle  West 
would  be  permanent,  and  that  in  some  sections  there  would  be  a  fur- 
ther conservative  gain  in  numbers.  Developments  in  the  wool  mar- 
ket, in  connection  with  the  effect  on  the  sheep  market  of  importations 
of  frozen  lamb  for  the  account  of  the  British  Government,  will  con- 
siderably affect  the  number  of  sheep  carried  through  the  winter  of 
1920-21. 

'Loaned  by  the  Ertension  Department,  Oollege  of  Agriculture.  Purdue  rnlrenitsr 
ReTised  to  eliminate  credit  for  manure  as  being  ofFset  by  labor  of  feeding  the  sheep. 
Other  labor  charged  at  the  Indiana  rate.  The  cost  of  growing  the  wool  of  these  flocJcs 
WAS  about  41  cents  per  pound  in  1919.  It  was  grown  under  Csvorable  oondlUooa  owinc 
to  the  mild  winter  and  relatively  low  feed  costs. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In  the  Middle  West  the  sheep  industry  has  become  distinctly  aj 
side  line  in  general  agriculture.  In  1910  only  13  per  cent  of  the! 
farms  reported  sheep,  and  the  average  size  of  flock  was  only  28  ani- 
mals of  shearing  age.**  The  sizes  most  commonly  noted  were  ap- 
proximately 20  to  40  head  east  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas, 
where  the  flocks  are  considerably  larger.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
region  ewes  constituted  about  80  per  cent  of  the  sheep  of  shearing 
age,  but  eastward  the  percentage  was  slightly  above  90  save  in  Iowa, 
where  some  feeder  sheep  and  lambs  lowered  the  average.  The  small 
percentage  of  farms  carrying  sheep,  and  the  small  size  of  flock,  indi- 
cate the  secondary  importance  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  region  as 
a  whole.  The  preponderance  of  ewes  suggests  that  the  bulk  of  the 
flock  receipts  came  from  mutton  and  lambs  sold  or  slaughtered.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  proportion  of  the  flock  receipts  derived  from 
sales  of  wool  was  slightly  more  than  one-third.  The  reported  per- 
centage was  33,  but  sales  of  fed  western  lambs  disposed  of  before 
shearing  aflfected  the  real  figures.  The  proportion  due  to  wool  sold 
would  have  been  smaller  but  for  the  fact  that  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  lambs  are  marketed  during  the  period  of  lowest  prices, 
and  with  a  high  percentage  of  culls  to  depress  lamb  prices  still 
further. 

Later  breed  and  type  improvements  have  operated  to  increase  the 
number  of  lambs  marketed  at  higher  prices  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  native  lamb  run,  but  the  percentage  of  such  lambs  in  the  total 
native  crop  has  increased  little  if  any.  The  general  quality  of  the 
native  lambs  has  not  increased  appreciably,  though  the  greater  rise 
of  lamb  and  mutton  as  contrasted  with  wool  prices  prior  to  1916 
operated  to  decrease  the  percentage  of  total  flock  receipts  derived 
from  wool.  The  recent  course  of  wool  prices  has  effected  further 
breed  improvements  along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  East.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  in  spite  of  the  much  more  recent  abandonment  of  the 
old  Merino  ideal  as  to  fleece  poundage  in  the  Middle  West,  that  the 
Down  has  been  the  model  chiefly  in  mind  in  fleece  betterment  during 
the  past  three  years.  The  net  result  has  been  further  improvement 
in  type  of  sheep  kept,  but  the  permanent  gain  will  be  more  manifest 
in  the  quality  of  the  lambs  marketed  from  the  better  bred  flocks  and 
the  receipts  therefrom  than  in  the  returns  secured  from  the  slightly 
larger  and  more  desirable  wool  clip. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  the  wool  carried  by  sheep 
and  lambs  sold  unshorn — and  probably  95  per  cent  of  the  native 
sheep  and  lambs  sold  in  the  region  are  so  disposed  of — ^must  not  be 
lost  sight  of.    This  pelt  wool  is  valued  highly  by  the  packers  and 

•  D.  8.  CexisoB.  1910,  toI.  5,  pp.  68  ff.  402,  ff.  502-3,  528. 
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contributes  largely  to  the  gross  return  of  their  sheep  departments. 
Sheep  and  lambs  disposed  of  in  the  early  fall  carry  practically  half 
a  year's  growth  of  wool.  Lambs  forced  for  the  early  or  midsununer 
market  carry  about  the  same  weight  of  fleece  as  those  marketed  a 
month  or  two  later.  Data,  gleaned  from  the  Chicago  market  reports 
for  1912-1914  inclusive,  show  that  newly  shorn  "  plain  "  to  "  top  " 
western  and  "  native  "  or  fleece  states  fed  lambs,  marketed  between 
about  March  25  and  May  15,  averaged  13.1  per  cent  lower  in  price 
per  hundred  pounds  live  weight  than  similar  unshorn  lambs.  In 
other  words,  the  value  of  the  fleece  carried  by  unshorn  lambs  repre- 
sented 13.1  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  per  hundred  pounds.  From 
1916  to  1919,  inclusive,  similar  shorn  fed  lambs  averaged  17.4  per 
cent  less  in  price  per  100  pounds  than  those  unshorn,  i.  e.,  the  wool 
on  the  unshorn  lambs  represented  17.4  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  for 
them  by  the  packers.  In  the  spring  of  1920  the  value  of  the  fleece 
dropped  to  approximately  the  1912-1914  ratio,  but  fell  somewhat 
below  when  the  wool  market  broke  after  the  middle  of  May.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  less  than  the  1912-1914  ratio  will  prevail 
after  the  wool  market  becomes  stabilized. 

The  above  simply  means  that,  on  the  average,  shepherds  in  the 
Middle  West  from  1912-1914,  instead  of  getting  approximately  33 
per  cent  of  their  total  flock  receipts  from  wool  really  derived  about 
40  per  cent,  owing  to  the  effect  on  sheep  and  lamb  prices  of  the 
value  of  the  fleece  carried  by  sheep  and  lambs  sold  in  the  fall.  Be- 
tween 1915  and  1919  they  really  secured  46  per  cent  of  their  total 
flock  receipts  from  wool  instead  of  approximately  38  per  cent.  With 
what  seems  to  be  a  return  to  prewar  ratios  between  wool  and  mutton 
and  lamb  prices,  the  effect  of  breed  and  management  improvement  on 
flock  receipts  should  be  about  50  per  cent  stronger  with  respect  to  the 
real  returns  from  mutton  and  lamb  as  against  total  returns  from 
wool,  i.  e.,  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  40. 

However,  the  presence  and  continuance  of  wool  production  in  the 
Middle  West  are  controlled  chiefly  by  competition  between  slieep  hus- 
bandry and  other  farm  production.  This  competition  has  forced 
sheep  to  become  of  distinctly  minor  importance  on  nearly  all  farms 
in  this  region.  Wool  sales  are  subordinated  to  sales  of  lamb 
and  mutton.  An  extension  of  the  minor  modiflcations  in  flock  man- 
agement  already  made  by  many  of  the  producers,  with  advancement 
of  the  period  of  lamb  marketing,  will  do  much  to  solve  the  problem  of 
lamb  prices.  This  constitutes  the  chief  problem  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  shepherds.  Competition  with  foreign  wool  producers  is  les 
important. 


-t  r^/y^ 


Chapter  7. 
THE  SHEEP  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  OHIO  REGION.' 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND. 

In  this  region,  as  in  the  Middle  West  in  general,  sheep  were  kept 
mainly  for  local  wool  supplies  until  about  1840.  Improved  trans- 
portation facilities  and  much  lower  production  costs  enabled  the 
shepherds  greatly  to  increase  their  flocks  immediately  thereafter 
at  the  expense  of  the  East.  Competition  with  other  farm  enterprises 
caused  a  small  reduction  between  1850  and  1860,  but  the  favorable 
sheep  and  wool  prices  of  the  Civil  War  period  in  comparison  with  o 
prices  of  other  farm  products  caused  the  number  of  sheep  kept  to 
increase  almost  100  per  cent.  The  subsequent  period  of  readjust- 
ment forced  a  pronounced  decline,  but  the  number  retained  was 
lar^fer  than  in  1860  and  continued  to  increase  until  the  eighties.  In 
this  region  wool  production  was  deemed  profitable  at  the  prices 
secured. 

A  small  or  negligible  part  of  the  decline  in  wool  prices  in  the 
eighties  was  due  to  the  slight  revision  in  the  tariff  of  1883.  By  far 
the  greater  part  was  the  result  of  rapid  gains  in  the  world's  supply, 
particularly  of  Merino  fiber,  which  directly  competed  with  the  clip 
of  this  region.  Some  finewool  producers  were  forced  into  other 
activities  by  these  declining  wodl  prices.  At  this  time  the  smooth- 
bodied  Delaine  type  of  Merino,  with  a  longer  and  more  desirable 
fleece,  developed  in  this  section  with  some  regard  for  mutton  con- 
formation by  growers  desiring  more  income  than  could  be  secured 
from  the  American  Merinos,  began  to  displace  quite  rapidly  the 
smaller,  wrinkly  type. 

Decline  of  Sheep  Indnatry  in  the  Nineties. 

During  the  nineties  there  was  a  decline  of  46  per  cent  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  Ohio,  and  a  corresponding  loss  in  the  balance  of  this 
re^^on.    Free  wool  was  one  of  several  contributing  factors.    An  1 
epidemic  of  stomach  worms  had  some  effect  on  the  decline  in  number 
of  sheep  in  the  finewool  region,  as  had  a  short  hay  crop  in  Ohio  in 

*  For  porposcs  of  comparison  between  cenAus  and  estimated  flipirr*.  the  ntatintics  In  this 
chapter  are  for  abeep  In  Ohio.  The  finewool  section  of  the  Tppf^r  Ohio  Valley,  however, 
loclodes  the  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia,  and  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
n»«t  of  central  and  eastern  Ohio.  Formerly,  It  aim  Included  a  few  cr»unllps  In  southern 
Michigan.     WesUni  Ohio  It  slmliar  to  the  Middle  West  In  its  8h«'cp  hunhandry.      , 
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1895.  Following  the  panic  of  1893,  however,  a  general  and  serious 
depression  prevailed  in  all  lines  of  business  and  industry.  Whole- 
sale prices  for  farm  products  averaged  approximately  24  per  cent 
lower  from  1894r-1897,  inclusive,  than  from  1885-1893.  Boston  whole- 
sale prices  for  brook-washed,  fine,  medium,  and  coarse  Ohio  wools 
averaged  38  per  cent  less  for  the  clips  of  1894-1897  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding nine  years.^  Brook-washed,  finewool  fleeces  were  sold  by  the 
growers  for  12  to  15  cents  per  pound  during  the  middle  nineties,  and 
imwashed  for  10  to  12  cents.  Fair  to  good  sheep  sold  by  thousands 
for  50  cents  to  $1.25  per  head,  somewhat  higher  prices  often  being 
paid  for  the  best  wethers.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  were  shipped 
into  the  Rocky  Moimtain  region.  The  wrinkly  Merinos  figured  more 
prominently  in  this  decrease  than  the  Delaine  type,  and  during  and 
after  the  nineties  there  was  a  striking  drop  in  production  of  the 
"  Picklock  "  and  "  XXX  "  fleeces  for  which  the  finewool  region  had 
been  justly  famous.  The  following  table  shows  these  numerical 
changes : 

Table  XXV.— .Viimftcr  of  sheep  in  Ohio,  1840-1910  • 

[000  omitted.] 


IMO 

1850 

1800 

6  1807 

»1871 

»1884 

6  1898 

»1897 

1900 

1910 

Ohio 

2,028 
19,311 

3,943 
21,723 

3,679 
23,977 

7,159 
39,385 

4,641 
31,851 

5,000 
50,627 

4,379 
47,274 

2,300  !    2.648 

2,890 
39,644 

United  States 

86)819 

39,858 

•  Sheep   of   Bbearing  age.     Some  spring   lambs   probably   included   in  certain   of   the 
census  years.  . 

*  Estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Apiculture. 

COMPETITION  WITH  OTHER  FARM  ENTERPRISES. 

The  net  result  of  the  period  of  free  wool  was  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  a  finewool  sheep  husbandry  was  out  of  place  in  paits  of 
this  region  which  were  better  adapted  to  other  lines  of  production. 
This  was  proved  by  the  relatively  small  recuperation  following  18&7 
in  spite  of  reimposition  of  the  duties.  The  gain  was  limited  almpst 
entirely  to  the  east  central  part  of  Ohio,  where  the  broken  .^epog* 
raphy  favored  grazing  more  strongly  than  tillage.  In  the  other 
finewool  areas  of  the  upper  Ohio  region  the  gain  in  number  of 
sheep  was  quite  small.  The  Delaine  type  of  Merino  largely  pre- 
dominated in  this  increase,  owing  to  its  more  desirable  fleece  and 
higher  dressing  percentage,"  as  contrasted  with  the  wrinkly  type. 

•  B,  Rept.  No.  1304  (1803).  pt.  1,  pp.  106-107;  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlca.  BnlL  I8i 
(1016).  pp.  Ill  ff.  206;  Statistical  Abstract  (1800).  p.  427  (1016),  p.  618;  for  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  this  period  see  the  annual  report.  American  Hlatorlcal 
(1018),  pp.  146  ff. 

*  ProporUon  of  dressed  weight  to  live  weight. 
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In  the  less  hilly  sections  the  raising  of  hogs,  cattle,  or  dairy  cows  was 
usually  adopted  instead  of  a  reestablishment  or  an  increase  in  size 
of  the  flocks. 

A  factor  of  some  importance  in  the  failure  of  the  industry  to  re- 
cui>erate,  outside  of  central  Ohio,  was  the  growth  of  coal  mining  and 
the  drilling  of  oil  wells  in  sections  where  sheep  had  previously  been 
numerous  and  would  otherwise  have  increased.  The  receipt  of  oil 
or  coal  royalties  often  tended  strongly  toward  a  decrease  in  agricul- 
tural production,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  older  farmers 
who  could  afford  to  take  life  more  easily  than  before.  Cattle  usually 
replaced  sheep  where  mines  developed,  owing  to  canine  ravages. 

Cron-Breedfaig  Developments. 

A  large  number  of  producers  crossed  their  finewools  with  mutton 
breeds,  chiefly  Downs,  during  the  nineties  and  for  a  short  time  there- 
after in  order  to  augment  flock  receipts.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  saving  of  crossbred  ewe  lambs  for  flock  maintenance,  a  practical 
result  of  such  crossing,  soon  resulted  in  uneven  and  much  less  desir- 
able fleeces.  Wool  production  remained  the  chief  purpose  of  sheep 
husbandry  in  these  more  hilly  sections,  chiefly  because  of  the  diffi- 
'  ^culty  in  producing  grain  on  the  steep,  easily  eroded  fields.  Even  the 
hay  crop  was  sometimes  inadequate.  Chief  reliance  had  to  be  placed 
on  grazing.  Delaine  sheep  did  much  better  than  crossbreds  on  a 
winter  feed  composed  chiefly  of  roughage,  and  their  management  and 
breeding  were  simpler 'than  for  crossbred  sheep.  Crossbred  flock^ 
required  more  feed  and  pasture  per  head  than  the  finewools,  and 
the  size  of  flock  had  to  be  considerably  reduced  on  that  account. 
The  lambing  percentage  from  such  ewes  was  higher  and  the  lambs 
were  heavier,  but  if  the  lambs  were  retained  for  one  or  more  wool 
clips  the  size  of  flock  had  to  be  further  reduced  because  of  the  feed 
requirements  of  these  large  wethers.  Little  more  mutton  was  then 
produced  than  with  finewools  and  always  less  and  of  poorer  quality 
if  the  crossbreds  were  not  well  fed.  The  crossbred  wool  clip,  more- 
over, was  much  smaller  and  less  desirable  than  that  of  the  larger 
number  of  finewools  which  could  be  kept  on  the  same  farm.  Total 
flock  receipts  in  the  more  rugged  areas,  therefore,  were  found  to  be 
practically  as  large  w^hen  Delaines  were  kept.  When  operators  en- 
deavored to  stock  their  farms  approximately  as  heavily  with  cross- 
breds as  had  formely  been  done  with  finewools,  the  sheep  did  not  do 
so  well,  both  because  of  overgrazing  by  these  larger  animals  and  be- 
cause of  less  resistance  to  parasitic  infection.  Heavy  losses  both  in 
ewes  and  lambs  were  frequently  caused  by  parasitic  infection  and 
flock  receipts  greatly  curtailed.  During  the  winter  finewools  could 
be  much  more  closely  housed  without  loss  of  health  and  vigor  than 
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mutton  sheep.  This  appears  to  be  due  chiefly  to  their  somewhat 
wiry  build  and  naturally  toi\gh  constitution,  as  indicated  by  their 
longer  life.  For  these  reasons  in  the  rougher  sections  most  of  the 
growers  soon  abandoned  crossbreeding. 

In  more  favorable  areas  where  crossbreeding  was  continued,  the 
growers  usually  maintained  flocks  of  Delaine  type  by  purchase  from 
producers  in  less  favored  localities.  They  then  bred  these  ewes  to 
Down  bucks  and  disposed  of  all  the  lambs  in  the  fall  or  after  fatten- 
ing in  the  winter.  Thus  they  avoided  practically  all  of  the  difli- 
culties  attendant  on  cross-breeding  where  part  of  the  lambs  were 
retained  for  flock  maintenance.  Some  of  them  raised  their  own  ewes 
for  breeding  purposes  by  keeping  a  Delaine  ram  for  use  on  a  part 
of  their  females,  but  this  was  the  exception.  They  were  able  to  con- 
tinue their  more  profitable  ^stem  of  management  because  of  the  re* 
tention  of  Delaine  flocks  by  other  shepherds 

Further  Replacement  of  Sheep  by  Other  Enterprises. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  finewool  region  of  the  Upper  Ohio 
Valley  steadily  decreased  from  1910  until  1917.  In  Ohio  the  number 
declined  24  per  cent.  A  large  part  of  the  decrease  was  in  the  east 
central  area — east  of  Franklin  and  Delaware  Counties,  north  of 
Hocking  and  Athens,  and  south  of  Ashland  and  Wayne,  where 
sheep  had  remained  a  major  enterprise  on  a  large  proportion  of  the 
hilly  farms.  Striking  declines  also  occurred  in  many  sections  north 
and  west  of  Columbus,  and  also  in  the  area  east  of  the  Scioto 
River  and  south  of  the  Lincoln  Highway.  A  similar  or  greater  de- 
cline took  place  in  the  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia,  and  somewhat 
less  in  the  adjacent  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The  decline  was  due 
to  the  drop  in  wool  prices  which  began  in  1910,  as  against  the 
marked  contemporary  rise  in  price  of  other  farm  products.  Antici- 
pation, and  in  1913  the  realization,  of  free  wool  had  some  effect  for 
two  years,  but  the  rise  in  the  world  wool  market  soon  afterwards 
and  the  pronounced  rise  in  price  of  finewools  following  1915,* 
particularly  after  1916,  gave  the  business  new  impetus.  Lamb  and 
mutton  shared  with  other  products  in  the  price  rise,  but  their  ad* 
vance  had  less  effect  in  the  hilly  areas  than  in  more  level  sections, 
where  heavier  grain  production  made  it  possible  to  fatten  more  of 
the  lambs  during  the  winter. 

Until  1917  sheep,  especially  finewools,  decreased  even  in  areas 
most  favorable  to  them,  as  a  result  of  competition  with  dairy  cows 

*  The  price  r<H^tved  by  a  ^ower  of  ezceptionallj  ^ood  Delaine  wool  tn  one  of  tii«  be'vt 
produrlnfr  counties  in  Ohio  for  the  years  1011  to  1915.  inclusive,  averased  28  cents  per 
pound,  unwafihed.  and  77  cents  -from  1917  to  1910.  One  of  the  larseat  dealers  tn  thl« 
rcffion  paid  an  average  of  23)  cents  per  poond  for  nnwaahed  flne  wool  for  the  dtps  oC 
1910  to  1915,  inclusive.  The  next  year  he  paid  approximately  nO  per  cent  more.  For  the 
clips  of  1917  to  1919  the  price  paid  ranged  from  60  to  90  cents,  mainly  65  to  85  c^atst, 
and  averaged  approximately  71  cents. 
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and  cattle.  Dairying  was  particularly  competitive  with  the  flocks  in 
areas  not  too  distant  from  market  or  shipping  point,  or  when  im- 
proved roads,  of  which  a  large  mileage  has  been  constructed  in 
recent  years,  facilitated  delivery  of  dairy  products  to  the  loading 
platform.  A  marked  growth  of  local  or  more  distant  urban,  indus- 
trial, or  mining  markets,  especially  when  attended  by  road  better- 
ments, virtually  eliminated  sheep  in  many  counties  except  in  their 
isolated  or  rougher  areas,  where  the  roads  were  improved  but  little, 
if  at  all.  In  these  sections  cattle,  and  in  a  few  cases  hogs,  were  more 
aharply  competitive  with  the  flocks. 

In  order  to  enhance  their  flock  receipts,  many  shepherds  again 
adopted  a  Down  cross  on  their  Delaine  sheep.  The  same  difficulties 
were  encountered  as  previously  when  crossbred  lambs  were  retained 
for  flock  maintenance.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
growers  who  maintained  a  straight  Delaine  flock  by  breeding  or  by 
purchase,  but  who  crossed  with  Downs  for  market  lambs.  More  of 
these  men  appear  to  have  bred  their  own  ewes  than  previously,  but 
the  majority  continued  to  rely  on  the  hill  areas  for  breeding  ewes. 

In  the  hilly  sections  most  of  the  shepherds  made  little  change  in 
their  breeding  methods.  Remembrance  of  the  loss  of  the  results 
secured  by  years  of  line  breeding  by  a  short  period  of  crossbreeding, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  outcome,  was  too  vivid.  They  tended 
strongly,  however,  toward  an  increase  in  cattle  and  a  curtailment  of 
fflze  of  flocks.  Hog  production  was  sometimes  adopted  on  farms  in  v  ^ 
areas  where  the  necessary  increase  in  corn  production  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  serious  washes  so  common  and  so  hard  to  control  when  sod 
fields  are  broken.  In  numerous  instances  one  year  in  corn  on  a  steep 
hillside,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  plowed,  resulted  in  a 
gully  which  would  require  a  dozen  years  to  fill  by  natural  methods. 
Hogs,  however,  have  never  become  an  important  enterprise  in  the 
more  rugged  sections,  except  on  occasional  farms  where  the  lay  of 
the  land  was  more  favorable  to  corn  growing  than  is  the  rule. 


NECESSITY  FOR  SHEEP  IN  MORE  RUGGED  AREAS. 


In  these  rugged  sections  there  is  a  limit  to  the  replacement  of 
sheep  by  cattle.  East  central  Ohio  is  a  region  of  steep-sided,  narrow- 
topped  hills.  Part  of  the  slopes  often  approximate  45°.  The  valleys(j 
usually  are  narrow,  and  frequently  are  subject  to  spring  floods  which 
make  com  production  on  them  somewhat  precarious.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  blue  grass,  with  considerable  white  clover.  The  latter 
is  especially  abundant  where  there  are  limestone  outcrops.  When 
weeds  and  brush  are  kept  down,  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  pas- 
tures is  high,  2}  to  3  acres  per  steer  being  reckoned  on  when  sheep 
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also  are  kept.  When  sheep  are  not  kept  the  carrying  capacity  is  soon 
cut  down  considerably,  especially  on  the  most  rugged  farms.  Cattle 
do  not  fully  graze  the  steeper  parts  of  the  pastures,  and  in  bad 
weather  they  always  seek  the  lower  levels,  which  receive  most  of 
the  droppings.  The  fertility  of  the  steeper  slopes,  in  addition  to 
depletion  by  natural  forces,  is  disproportionately  decreased  by  the 
grazing  habits  of  cattle.  They  also  eat  relatively  few  weeds  and 
rarely  touch  browse  (brush  growth).  Fields  grazed  exclusively  by 
cattle  therefore  soon  become  foul,  and  the  carrying  capacity  is  pro- 
gressively decreased  by  the  crowding  out  of  grass  by  weeds  and 
brush.  This  is  especially  rapid  on  the  steepest  slopes,  which  are 
then  shunned  more  and  more  by  tKe  cattle  in  favor  of  the  more 
luxuriant  growth  on  and  near  the  bottom  land.  In  addition,  the 
trampling  of  cattle  appears  to  decrease  the  density  of  the  turf  on 
steep  slopes,  which  fact  hastens  the  incoming  of  weed  growth  in 
direct  ratio  with  the  grazing  of  such  slopes  by  cattle.  Sheep  have 
just  the  opposite  effect  on  the  turf.  They  also  graze  all  parts  of 
the  fields  about  equally,  though  they  tend  to  neglect  rank  growth  on 
the  bottoms  in  favor  of  the  shorter,  sweeter  herbage  on  the  hillsides. 
In  bad  weather  they  seek  the  highest  points  on  which  to  rest.  They 
thus,  as  a  rule,  deposit  their  droppings  where  most  needed  and 
bring  back  to  such  locations  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fer 
tility  previously  washed  into  the  bottoms. 

Sheep  also  keep  the  fields  fairly  clear  of  weeds  and  brush,  and  if 
the  land  is  not  stocked  too  heavily,  they  maintain  the  carrying 
capacity  on  these  steep  hillsides  to  a  degree  not  remotely  possible 
with  other  live  stock.  Some  growers  maintain  that  almost  as  many 
animal  units  °  of  sheep  as  of  cattle  can  be  carried  on  the  same  field 
that  for  a  number  of  years  previously  has  carried  cattle  exclusively, 
and  pasture  for  sheep  can  often  be  hired  for  a  ridiculously  low  figure 
when  a  farmer  desires  to  "  clean  up  dirty  fields.^'  Sheep  can  also  be 
grazed  from  four  to  six  and  occasionally  even  eight  weeks  later  in 
the  fall  than  is  usually  practicable  with  cattle.  They  make  fuller 
use  of  surplus  growth  in  the  winter  if  the  season  is  sufficiently  open 
to  permit  such  grazing.  This  applies  particularly  to  steep  pasture 
land.  In  these  rough  areas,  therefore,  there  are  excellent  reasons 
.  for  the  retention  of  sheep  in  spite  of  low  prices  and  enforced  cur- 
lent  of  the  flocks. 

The  principal  changes  made  by  the  shepherds  in  such  areas,  aside 
from  a  decrease  in  size  of  flock,  were  a  rapid  curtailment  of  the  age 
to  which  wethers  were  run  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  ewes 


•  The  nomber  of  sheep  equWalent  to  a  cow,  steer,  or  horse  In  feed  and  pa«tare  require- 
ments. This  varies  from  about  5  or  6  of  the  large  breeds  to  7  o|  the  Vowaa  «&d  to  9 
or  10  Delaloes. 
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to  the  total  size  of  flock.  These  changes  had  been  going  on  since 
1900,  but  were  accentuated  after  1910,  and  by  1917  relatively  few 
men  retained  their  wethers  beyond  3  or  4  years  of  age.  Most  of  those 
who  bred  and  ran  wethers  disposed  of  them  as  fat  sheep  at  or  soon 
after  the  removal  of  the  second  fleece,  i.  e.,  as  fed  yearlings,  though 
pmctically  2  years  of  age.  A  greater  number  of  the  growers  dis- 
posed of  a  large  part  of  their  flock  increase  as  lambs  in  the  fall,  to 
be  fed  by  farmers  in  other  localities  during  the  winter.  There  was 
also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  who  endeavored  to  fatten  their 
own  lambs  the  first  winter  to  sell  fat  after  shearing.  The  rough 
topography  was  a  handicap  to  this  practice  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  producing  grain  and  the  erosion  which  resulted,  but  the  tendency 
was  strongly  toward  an  increase  in  mutton  and  lamb  sales  on  prac- 
tically all  farms.  A  large  number  of  shepherds  in  less  rugged  locali- 
ties retained  their  flocks  despite  local  decreases  in  sheep,  but  the 
finewools  more  nearly  held  their  own  in  the  rough,  isolated  areas, 
where  natural  conditions  favored  them  most  strongly  and  where 
competition  with  other  lines  of  production  was  less  keen. 

RECENT  NUMERICAL  CHANGES. 

Since  1916  enhanced  prices  of  wool  and  mutton,  more  especially  of 
wool,  have  resulted  in  a  slight  increase  in  sheep  in  this  region.  Some- 
times there  has  been  a  corresponding  decline  in  cattle.  Many  shep- 
herds welcomed  the  chance  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  cattle  in 
favor  of  sheep  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  farms. 
Changes  since  1910  are  shown  below : 

Number  of  sheep  in  Ohio,  1910-1920. 
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•  On  hftod  Jail.  I.  From  estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  revL<^  on  the  ba^is  of  sheep 
otsheaTlni:  a^e  as  reported  in  April,  1910.  These  flt^res  are  presented  solely  for  their  su^gc^tive  value  as 
Indicating  recent  changes  in  number  of  sheep,  and  do  not  include  lambs  purchased  for  feeding  and  sale 
by  or  before  sheartng  in  the  spring. 

Coincident  with  the  increase  in  number  there  has  been  in  many 
areas  another  general  abandonment  of  crossbreeding.  This  was  not 
usually  the  case  where  other  lines  of  production  had  forced  sheep 
permanently  into  the  position  of  a  secondary  enterprise,  or  where 
men  had  adopted  crossbreeding  for  the  production  of  market  lambs 
but  maintained  a  finewool  ewe  flock  either  by  breeding  or  purchase. 
In  many  broken  areas  adjacent  to  the  distinctly  finewool  sections, 
however,  shepherds  who  had  used  the  Down  crosses  but  retained 
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crossbreds  for  flock  maintenance  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  resume 
finewool  breeding.* 

CowB  TeniiB  Sheep. 

At  the  same  time,  in  some  counties  many  producers  who  had  re* 
placed  sheep  with  dairy  cows  now  went  back  to  sheep.  This  was  in 
part  due  to  locally  unfavorable  prices  for  dairy  products  after  the 
price  of  concentrates  soared,  and  in  part  to  increased  requirements 
by  urban  health  officers.  In  less  favorable  situations  these  require- 
ments were  often  deemed  entirely  too  stringent  to  warrant  expensive 
alterations  in  dairy  equipment  at  the  prevailing  prices.  Another 
factor  was  the  item  of  labor  subsequent  to  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war.  Men  with  a  larger  dairy  than  they  could  con* 
veniently  handle  sometimes  replaced  a  part  of  the  cows  with  sheep. 
In  many  instances  where  the  labor  factor  was  less  pressing,  it  waa 
easier  to  secure  good  sheep  than  to  replace  ^^ boarder"  cows  with 

'  more  efficient  dairy  stock.  This,  with  the  swift  rise  in  price  of  feeds 
iuring  the  past  four  years,  was  a  compelling  reason  for  the  reversion 
from  dairy  cows  to  sheep.  In  some  instances  the  farmers  were  ad- 
vancing in  years,  and  rather  than  depend  on  hired  labor,  even  if 

I  available,  they  curtailed  the  herd  in  favor  of  sh^p.    It  seems  doubt- 

I  ful  whether  much  of  this  local  replacement  of  cows  by  sheep  will  be 
permanent  if  the  prewar  ratio  between  prices  for  sheep  and  dairy 

'  products  again  prevails. 

FLOCK  MANAGEMENT. 


,    At  the  present  time  the  Delaine  type  of  Merino  is  kept  almost  ex- 

'  clusively  in  the  rougher  areas  of  this  region  where  sheep  are  a  majoi 

enterprise  and  also  in  many  localities  where  competition  with  other 

^  lines  of  production  has  made  them  of  secondary  importance.  Th% 
finewool  breeding  areas  have  been  somewhat  more  restricted  since 
1910,  but  in  many  localities  where  sheep  decreased  steadily  until  1917 
the  flocks  which  were  retained  were  composed  very  largely  of  fine 

,  wools.  The  wrinkly  type  of  Merino  has  practically  disappeared 
except  in  stud  flocks. 

Delaine  ewes  are  rarely  bred  to  lamb  before  3  years  of  age,  and 
are  retained  for  four  to  six  lamb  crops,  usually  five.  In  the  typical 
flock  there  are,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  the  ewe  lambs  to  be 
retained  for  flock  maintenance  and  females  a  year  older  to  be  bred  the 


*  Their  flocks  became  healthier,  more  sheep  could  be  kept  on  the  same  area,  and  the 
gain  In  quality  and  weight  of  fleece  practically  offset  the  lower  weight  of  the  lambs  when 
sold  In  the  fall.  If  able  to  feed  the  lambs  until  shearing  Ume,  animals  with  two  or  more 
Down  crosses,  aside  from  danger  of  parasite  infection  before  removal  from  paatare»  con> 
sumed  far  more  grain  than  the  same  number  of  flnewools  and  were  apt  to  become  too 
heavy  for  the  market.  If  not  fed  enough  to  send  them  off  fat,  they  had  not  the  desired 
quality,  and  if  disposed  of  too  early,  but  with  quality,  the  market  was  likely  to  be  aome- 
irhat  uncertain. 
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next  autumn  as  ^Mong  2  year  olds"  to  lamb  the  following  spring. 
These  lambs  and  '^  long  yearlings "  usually  constitute  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  breeding  ewes  present  after  January  1  provided 
the  cull  aged  ewes  of  that  season  have  already  been  disposed  of. 
The  proportion  of  other  sheep  present  varies  widely,  depending  on 
the  system  of  management  followed.  The  lambs  are  dropped  from 
the  middle  or  latter  part  of  March  until  early  in  May,  and  in  most 
localities  the  length  of  the  lambing  season  depends  largely  on  the 
number  of  breeding  ewes  kept. 

In  some  localities  in  these  areas  up  to  60  per  cent  of  the  lamb 
crop  is  now  sold  when  weaned  (August  to  September),  or  within  a 
few  months  thereafter,  and  is  usually  shipped  into  sections  where 
heavier  grain  production  is  the  rule— chiefly  into  western  Ohio  for 
fattening  in  the  winter.  It  has  been  estimated  that  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  finewool  lamb  crop  is  so  disposed  of  in  a  normal  year.  The 
remainder,  aside  from  ewe  lambs  retained  for  flock  maintenance,  arc 
fed  for  one  or  more  winters  on  the  farms  where  bred.  Occasional 
flocks  of  wethers  above  3  or  4  years  of  age  are  more  commonly 
found  on  farms  operated  by  men  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  By 
running  flocks  largely  composed  of  wethers  they  avoid  much  of  the 
exacting  care  required  by  ewe  flocks  at  lambing  time.  Less  shelter 
is.  required  for  wethers,  and  during  the  winter  they  can  more  safely 
forage  for  a  larger  part  of  their  feed  than  breeding  ewes.  A  few 
men  maintain  flocks  composed  solely  of  wethers  because  of  the 
minimum  of  labor  involved,  and  in  extreme  cases  run  the  sheep  until 
they  are  8  or  more  years  of  age. 

There  are  now  seven  fairly  well-defined  methods  of  management 
in  the  distinctly  finewool  producing  areas.  All  of  these  tend  to 
shade  into  one  another  to  a  considerable  extent.  One,  the  least  im- 
portant, is  wool  production  with  flocks  composed  almost  or  altogether 
of  wethers.  In  the  latter  case  the  animals  are  bought  as  lambs  and 
retained  for  a  number  of  years,  or  the  flock  is  replenished  with  older 
sheep  each  year.  Sometimes  a  grower  stocks  up  each  fall  to  the 
limit  of  his  grain  supply  and  fattens  most  of  the  wethers  for  spring 
sale.  .  Then  there  is  the  traditional  method  of  wool  production  with 
flocks  in  which  the  wethers  considerably  outniunber  the  ewes,  occa- 
sionally with  some  fattening  o.f  purchased  wethers  in  addition  to 
those  raised.  Under  both  these  systems  wool  receipts  predominate 
in  the  flock  returns.  The  second  was  the  prevalent  type  of  manage- 
ment prior  to  the  nineties. 

In  a  modification  of  these  systems  wethers  are  rarely  run  to  more 
than  2  or  2^  years  of  age.  They  are  sold  immediately  after  the 
second  fleece  is  removed,  or,  if  not  fat  enough,  are  disposed  of  from 
grass  the  following  fall  or  soon  after  going  on  dry  feed.    Surplus 
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ewes  raised  from  the  same  lamb  crop  are  sold  either  as  yearlings  or 
2-year-olds  for  breeding  purposes.  In  such  flocks  breeding  ewes 
outnumber  the  wethers.  The  aimtial  increase  and  receipts  from 
sales  other  than  wool  are  larger  than  in  the  earlier  systems,  but  wool 
remains  the  greater  item  in  the  flock  receipts. 

A  fourth  system  has  become  quite  popular  in  recent  years.  Under 
it  the  lambs  are  fed  through  the  first  winter,  and  if  not  fat  enough 
for  sale  after  the  first  clip  is  removed  are  carried  through  the  sum- 
mer and  sold  from  grass  in  the  fall  or  shortly  after  going  on  dry 
feed  the  second  winter.  This  is  much  more  generally  done  than  in 
1910.  Wool  still  surpasses  lamb  and  mutton  in  the  flock  receipts, 
owing  to  the  heavy  fleece  shorn  from  the  fed  lambs.  A  fifth  system  is 
to  sell  at,  or  very  close  to,  the  top  of  the  market  in  the  spring  when 
sufficient  grain  can  be  grown  to  fatten  the  lambs  properly.  The  grow- 
ers universally  agree  that  this  system  is  more  profitable  than  any 
of  the  foregoing,  and  also  agree  that  it  gives  larger  returns  than 
the  sale  each  fall  of  all  but  the  most  desirable  ewe  lambs  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  strictly  ewe  flock.  It  has  become  quite  popular  in 
many  sections  where  shepherds,  unable  to  produce  grain  enough  to 
fatten  their  own  lambs,  sell  the  lambs  to  be  fattened  in  more  favored 
localities.  The  percentage  of  lambs  raised  and  sold  is  large,  but 
wool  still  remains  a  more  important  factor  in  flock  receipts  than 
lambs  and  cull  ewes. 

The  sixth  system  is  the  production  of  crossbred  lambs  from  Delaine 
flocks.  Many  of  the  first-cross  lambs  are  fat  enough  for  market  from 
grass  in  the  early  fall,  and  the  others  are  either  fed  at  home  or  sold 
as  feeder  lambs  into  other  sections.  Since  the  price  of  stock  ewes  be- 
came quite  high  about  two  years  ago,  more  of  the  growers  breed 
their  own  ewes  from  a  Delaine  buck  kept  for  the  purpose.  Their 
returns  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  shepherds  in  the  distinctly 
finewool  areas.  Those  able  to  feed  out  their  own  thin  lambs  believe 
that  they  have  a  larger  net  return  than  otherwise.  Wool  sales  are 
usually  somewhat  less  important  in  their  flock  receipts  than  sheep 
and  lamb  sales. 

The  seventh  system  is  as  old  as  the  first  two,  but  is  largely  confined 
to  the  area  east  of  the  Scioto  Valley  and  south  of  J  airfield  and  Perry 
Counties.  There  are  many  fine  flocks  in  this  area,  as  for  instance  in 
western  Washington  County,  but  the  sheep  largely  run  on  year-round 
pasture,  and  are  fed  little  hay  and  almost  no  grain.  In  very  mild 
winters  the  wool  clip  is  of  fair  growth,  but  lacking  in  weight.  In 
most  years,  however,  the  clip  runs  largely  to  French  combing  and 
clothing  length,  is  light  in  weight,  and  it  usually  is  quite  burry,  seedy, 
and  chaffy.  More  wethers  of  mature  years  are  found  in  this  section 
than  is  the  rule  elsewhere,  because  their  rugged  grazing  habits  enable 
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them  to  do  fairly  well  under  such  an  arrangement.  Sheep  hus- 
bandry in  this  area  is  considerably  behind  that  of  the  counties  to  the 
northward,  and  in  hard  winters  most  flocks  are  probably  run  at  a  loss 

Some  shepherds  produce  hothouse  lambs  from  Delaine  flocks,  but 
they  are  in  a  very  small  minority.  Most  of  these  lambs  are  bred 
from  crossbred  ewes,  usually  with  at  least  one  cross  of  Dorset  or 
Down  blood.  In  normal  years  wool  is  purely  a  secondary  or  minor 
item  in  their  flock  receipts. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  most  growers  have  approximated 
fairly  closely  to  the  more  profitable  types  of  flock  management.  A 
Iamb  sold  in  the  fall  for  winter  feeding  brings  nearly  as  much  per 
hundred  pounds  as  a  shorn  fat  lamb  the  following  spring.  But  the 
sheep  feeder  has  the  heavy  fleece,  in  addition  to  increase  in  body 
^weight  and  some  increase  in  price  per  hundred  pounds,  to  offset 
feeding  costs.  Finewool  shepherds  in  the  Ohio  region  universally 
figure  on  more  profit  in  fattening  their  lambs  than  in  selling  them  as 
feeders  after  weaning.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lambs  rarely 
weigh  much  over  55  pounds  in  the  fall  (at  about  7  months  of  age), 
and  are  fed  until  about  the  1st  of  April,  i.  e.,  go  on  a  ^'  long  feed." 
They  reach  the  market  at  a  period  when  it  is  usually  at  its  best, 
early  and  midwinter  fluctuations  having  been  avoided.  Native  fine- 
wool  lambs  thus  take  the  place  in  local  feed  yards  that  the  light 
southwestern  feeder  lambs  occupy  in  the  feeding  operations  of 
Colorado  and  the  Central  West.  When  equally  well  finished  the 
native  lambs  sell  at  the  same  price  as  the  fed  western  lambs.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  growers  attempt  to  fatten  more  lambs  than  their 
grain  supply  will  properly  finish.  The  result  usually  is  that  a 
variable  but  very  large  percentage  is  not  in  good  market  condition  in 
the  spring.  Such  lambs  are  sold  at  a  discount  or  are  carried  over  for 
sale  as  feeders  in  the  fall,  or  fed  through  another  winter.  If  sold  to 
local  buyers  in  the  fall,  these  yearlings  may  bring  as  much  per  hun- 
dred pounds  as  feeder  lambs,  but  in  that  case  their  proper  value  is 
appreciated  at  the  expense  of  the  real  value  of  the  lambs.  If  fed 
through  another  winter  and  marketed  in  prime  condition  as  fat 
yearlings,  they  bring  about  15  per  cent  less  per  hundred  pounds  than 
prime  fat  lambs.  However,  should  they  again  come  through  in 
half  fat  condition,  and  be  held  over  for  another  feeding  period,  they 
must  sell  as  fed  wethers  at  a  further  reduction  of  approximately 
15  per  cent  below  prime  yearling  prices.  That  is,  with  prime  fat 
lambs  selling  on  the  basis  of  100  per  hundred  pounds,  prime  yearlings 
sell  at  about  85  and  prime  wethers  at  70.  For  this  reason  the  more 
progressive  shepherds,  able  to  grow  enough  grain  to  fatten  their 
surplus  lambs,  no  longer  run  yearling  wethers  save  in  exceptional 
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Growers  unable  to  produce  sui&cient  grain  to  run  a  flock  composed 
solely  of  ewes  and  lambs  on  feed  but  who  do  not  sell  most  of  their 
lambs  from  grass  in  the  fall  as  a  rule  do  not  retain  their  wethers 
beyond  the  second  fleece.  These  men  figure  that  their  wool  clip  enables 
them  to  turn  12  to  14  cent  feeder  lambs  into  10  to  12  cent  fed  yearlings 
(really  about  2  years  of  age  when  sold),  because  of  the  large  gain 
in  weight  the  second  winter  after  bringing  the  lambs  through  the 
first  winter  with  very  little  grain.  After  the  fed-yearling  stage  there 
tends  to  be  a  gap  in  sheep  feeding  until  mature  wethers  are  reached. 
When  finewools  come  off  pasture  in  the  autumn  as  ^^  long  '^  4-year-old8 
they  have  attained  full  growth.  Practically  all  the  feed  consumed 
while  on  a  fattening  ration  goes  into  flesh,  fleece,  and  fat;  that  is, 
they  are  more  '^  kindly  "  feeders.  Most  shepherds  who  run  wethers 
for  more  than  the  second  fleece  feed  them  almost  entirely  on  roughage 
until  they  put  them  on  fairly  heavy  feed  at  4  or  5  years  of  age.  Few 
men  retain  sheep  beyond  that  age  in  east  central  Ohio.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  relatively  few  growers  in  this  area 
.  produce  enough  grain  to  turn  off  all  their  lambs  in  choice  to  prime 
condition  in  the  spring.  Most  growers  who  feed  out  their  lambs  cal- 
culate on  about  10  tons  of  hay  and  100  to  175  bushels  of  com  or  its 
equivalent  per  100  head.  Such  men  remove  a  fleece  of  good  growth, 
but  the  lambs  are  in  only  fair  to  good  condition.  Such  feeding  is 
fairly  profitable  with  a  demand  for  wool  such  as  prevailed  in  1919, 
but  with  a  normal  ratio  between  wool  and  lamb  prices  the  receipts 
are  much  closer  to  expenses  than  was  the  case  in  1917-1919. 

It  would  seem  that  a  close  culling  of  the  flocks  each  fall,  in  order 
to  finish  properly  the  animals  fattened  for  spring  sale,  would  prove 
more  profitable  to  the  finewool  shepherds  over  a  period  of  years. 
Entirely  too  many  sheep  and  lambs  are  disposed  of  in  half -fat  con- 
dition each  spring.  This  would  appear  to  be  especially  good  prac- 
tice in  view  of  the  recent  decline  in  wool  prices.  It  also  seems  evident 
that  shepherds  who  run  wethers  for  more  than  the  second  fleece  are 
operating  on  a  less  carefully  thought-out  system  and  make  less  effi- 
cient use  of  their  feed  than  those  who  make  no  effort  to  fatten  them 
until  the  animals  are  full  grown.  With  what  seems  to  be  a  substan- 
tial return  toward  the  prewar  wool  prices,  however,  wether  produc- 
tion for  more  than  the  second  fleece  would  seem  to  be  out  of  place 
in  this  region.  In  the  long  run,  unless  finewools  remain  perpia- 
nently  higher  in  price  than  half-blood  and  lower  grades,  disposal  as 
feeders,  in  the  fall,  of  such  lambs  as  can  not  be  properly  fattened 
during  the  winter,  probably  will  be  a  more  profitable  practice  for 
shepherds  unable  to  fatten  all  the  Iambs  not  needed  for  flock  main- 
tenance. The  fact  that  in  spite  of  high  wool  prices  in  very  recent 
years  practically  one-half  of  the  lamb  crop  has  been  so  sold  each 
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autunm,  and  up  to  60  per  cent  of  it  in  some  areas,  is  highly  sig- 
nificant. 

Very  few  growers  in  this  region  make  use  of  special  forage  crops 
(such  as  rape)  in  order  to  have  the  lambs  in  better  than  feeder  con- 
dition in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall.  This  at  first  seems  some- 
what surprising.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  would  find  such  crops 
a  very  profitable  investment.  In  many  cases,  however,  shepherds  in 
the  hill  sections  need  all  the  land  not  too  steep  for  such  crops  for 
their  grain  production  in  order  to  winter  their  sheep  properly.  Grain 
is  the  main  desideratum  of  tillage  in  these  areas,  and  the  relatively 
small  proportion  of  land  suitable  for  grain  growing  can  not  well 
be  spared  for  green  forage  crops. 

COST  DATA  OF  FLOCK  MANAGEMENT. 

In  connection  with  a  survey  of  the  recent  tendencies  in  the  sheep 
husbandry  of  this  region  detailed  cost  data  were  secured  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1918  from  21  shepherds  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  cost  of  growing  wool  in  finewool  flocks.''  One  of  these 
records  was  for  a  flock  which  produced  hothouse  lambs,  and  two 
were  for  stud  flocks.  As  these  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  com- 
mercial finewool  flocks,  they  are  not  included  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion. 

All  records  but  one  were  secured  in  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  and 
Washington  and  Green  Counties,  Pa. — ^the  heart  of  the  Delaine  area — 
where  the  wool  clip  is  uniformly  of  high  quality  and  commands  top 

^  la  Becuiing  these  data  feed  was  chariped  at  the  preyalling  price  at  the  beginDing  oC 
winter,  unless  a  part  was  purchased.  Interest  on  capital  invested  in  feed  was  prorated 
artr  the  feeding  period  at  6  per  cent,  and  storage  charges  on  it  were  included  In  an 
Interest,  depreciation,  maintenance,  and  tax  charge  of  10  per  cent  on  buildings,  or  that 
part  of  them  used  for  sheep.  The  charge  for  buildings  varied  from  15  cents  to  11.12 
per  bend  of  animals  shorn.  Interest  on  investment  In  sheep  was  charged  at  6  per  cent 
on  the  average  inventory  at  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  save  where  unusual  purchases 
or  sales  were  made  which  would  have  made  sndi  computations  inexact.  In  such  instances 
IftCiereet  en  capital  involved  in  such  sales  or  purchases  was  charged  only  for  the  period  of 
tine  Involved.  Pasture  was  charged  at  20  cents  per  month  for  sheep  and  7  cents  for 
lashSL  It  has  been  the  custom  In  this  region  to  reckon  10  Delaine  sheep  as  equivalent 
to  oaa  eow,  horse,  or  steer  in  pasture  requirements.  This  ratio  might  at  first  seem  high, 
bnt  the  sheep  are  usually  kept  on  grass  four  to  six  weeks  longer  than  cattle,  which 
drciimstance  makes  the  ratio  fair  enough.  In  the  summer  of  1918  pasture  for  cattle 
waa  rackoned  at  |2  per  head  per  month.  All  growers  but  one  agreed  that  the  value  of 
the  manure  and  the  weed  eradication  by  sheep  offset  the  "chore  labor**  of  feeding. 
Accordingly,  no  charge  was  made  for  such  labor  and  no  credit  allowed  for  manure.  All 
•ther  labor  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  |4  per  day  or  40  cents  per  hour.  Such  la  labor 
of  a  skilled  character  which  can  not  be  left  to  a  casual  **  hand,"  as  inapt  help  may  essily 
cause  serious  damage  to  the  flock  In  a  short  time.  This  is  especially  true  at  lambing 
nme,  and  when  the  flock  is  trimmed  or  "  crutched  "  prior  thereto.  Labor  charged  at  the 
gbcfwe  rate  Included  crutchlng,  lambing,  sorting  and  changing  the  flock  while  on  pasture^ 
and  medication  when  done.  The  use  of  a  man  and  team  was  charged  at  |7  per  dsy,  the 
folBg  T%tm,  A  deereaae  In  inventory  was  charged  as  an  expense  and  an  increase  credited 
as  a  receipt,  save  in  a  few  cases  where  unusual  sales  or  purchases  represented  an  addition 
to  or  a  realisation  of  capital  Investment.  The  total  flock  expenses  were  prorated  against 
wool  In  proportiOB  to  the  percentage  of  reoelpta  from  sales  of  wool  to  the  total  flo^ 
reesipta.    The  shearing  expense  wss  charged  entirely  to  wool. 
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prices.  The  shepherds  were  exceedingly  careful  in  their  statements, 
welcomed  close  checking  of  all  items,  and  were  interested  in  giving 
accurate  data  in  order  to  arrive  at  as  close  an  approximation  as  pos- 
sible of  their  production  costs.  It  is  believed  that  the  expense  per 
head  of  sheep  shorn  in  these  flocks  was  typical  of  other  areas  in  the 
finewool  region.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  cost  charge  per 
pound  against  wool  in  the  flocks  studied  was  slightly  lower  tlmn  the 
average  in  the  region  because  the  quality  of  these  flocks  was  uni- 
formly high,  and  the  clip  practically  as  heavy  as  normal.  Nearly  all 
growers  in  the  region  either  had  unusually  heavy  feed  costs  because 
of  the  extremely  cold  winter  of  1917-18,  or  had  a  wool  clip  lighter 
than  usual  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  lambs  raised.  After  such  a 
winter  as  1917-18  most  men  shear  somewhat  less  wool  than  after  one 
which  is  crisp  but  not  unusually  cold,  unless  they  have,  or  buy,  extra 
feed.  Nearly  all  of  the  growers  interviewed  in  the  cost  study  took 
particular  care  to  offset,  at  least  in  part,  the  excessive  cold.  They 
also  practiced  more  closely  such  economies  as  throwing  to  steers  the 
coarser  hay  left  in  the  racks  by  sheep,  hay  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  pulled  out  by  the  sheep  for  bedding,  and  a  similar  use  of 
corn  fodder  after  the  sheep  had  picked  over  it.  Some  of  these  men 
found  that  they  could  winter  nearly  twice  as  many  steers  on  the 
roughage  wasted  by  a  given  number  of  sheep  as  had  previously 
been  done.  Such  careful  handling  of  the  roughage,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  shepherds,  was  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  at  least 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  actually  fed  to  cattle  and  sheep,  and  to  an 
increase  of  at  least  one-fifth,  if  no  attention  had  formerly  been  paid 
to  such  economies.  The  profit  per  pound  on  wool  shorn  by  these 
growers  was  much  larger  than  that  secured  by  others,  because  most 
of  them  sold  through  a  special  pool  at  prices  considerably  above  those 
paid  elsewhere  in  this  region  in  1918. 

Only  2  of  the  flocks  shown  in  Table  XXVI  were  secondary  enter- 
prises on  the  farms.  The  other  16  were  major  enterprises.  On  most 
farms  of  the  distinctly  finewool  areas,  other  live  stock,  nearly  always 
cattle,  are  now  approximately  or  quite  as  important  as  sheep. 
As  a  rule,  these  two  are  the  only  live-stock  enterprises  of  major 
importance.  Hogs  are  kept  in  small  numbers,  usually  a  few 
more  than  are  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  farm  home.  Details 
concerning  these  flocks  are  presented  for  their  suggestive  value  only. 
The  more  significant  figures  are  presented  in  tabular  form  below 
to  show  more  conveniently  the  contrasts  between  expense  and  receipt 
items  in  the  different  systems  of  flock  management  followed  on  the 
farms  studied.  These  differences  in  costs  and  receipts  are  presented 
solely  to  suggest  the  proportional  variations  in  such  items  under  the 
different  systems  of  flock  management. 
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Tablk  XXVI. — Expenses  and  receipts  under  different  systems  of  management 

based  on  a  study  of  18  flocks,  1918. 


Quractci' of  flock. 


W«th«n 

Wcthen  and  ewes 

Kwes  And  younx  wethers  . . 

Ewes  and  fed  lambs 

Ewes  and  croas-brad  lambs 

General  average 


Site  of 
flock.* 


78 
362 
274 
164 
108 


244 


Sheep 
invest- 
ment 
per 
fleece 
shorn. 


siau 

0.26 

ia50 
laoi 
ia47 


laos 


Expenses  per  fleece. 


Dry 
feed. 


12.06 
3.33 
3.66 
4.02 
4.08 


3.50 


Pas- 
ture. 


SI.  50 
1.43 
1.52 
1.20 
1.64 


1.44 


Labor. 


Sa45 
.43 

.51 
.67 
.73 


.51 


Shear- 
ing, 
etc. 


sa2i 

.20 
.20 
.22 
.22 


.20 


Mis- 
cella- 
neous. 


$1.02 
1.47 
1.16 
1.24 
2.66 


1.87 


Total. 


$6.14 
6.86 
7.05 
7.35 
9.28 


7.11 


Character  of  flock. 


WeUuTB 

Withers  and  ewes 

Bw«B  and  Toong  wethers . . 

Ewts  and  fed  lambs 

Svtsandcrofis-brediambs. 

General  aveneu;e 


Receipts  per  fleece. 


Wool. 


$6.75 
6.06 
6.44 
6.59 
5.98 


6.20 


Sheep 

and 

lambs. 


$2.47 
2.97 
3.91 
6.91 


3.0) 


Total. 


$6.75 

8.55 

0.41 

10.50 

12.83 


9.33 


Net 
profit 

per 
fleece. 


$0.61 
1.69 
2.36 
3.15 
3.55 


2.22 


Per 
cent 
of  re- 
ceipts 
from 
wool. 


loao 

71.1 
68.4 

62.8 
46.1 


67.4 


Charge 

per 

pound 

against 

wool. 


$a670 
.586 
.557 
.500 
.516 


.549 


Price 
received 

per 
pound. 


$a736 
.734 
.736 
.713 
.090 


.734 


Differ 
ence  be- 
tween 
charge 
and 
price. 


$0,066 
.138 
.179 
.208 
.174 


.175 


Averape 

weight 

per 

fleece 

(pounds). 


9.13 
8.42 
8.76 
9.25 
8.58 


8.70 


a  Number  of  fleeces  shorn. 

For  comparative  purposes  purely  estimated  figures  are  also  pre- 
sented in  Table  XXVII  for  (1)  a  Delaine  flock  from  which  all  the 
surplus  lambs  were  sold  in  the  fall  at  about  6  months  of  age,  (2)  one  in 
which  they  were  fattened,  and  (3)  a  Down  flock  from  which  the  lambs 
were  sold  in  the  fall.  These  figures,  compiled  by  agents  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  conference  with  a  number  of  careful,  experienced  shep- 
herds, are  based  on  their  long  experience  as  to  feed  and  other  costs  as 
modified  by  the  severe  winter  of  1917-18.  They  apply  to  1918  condi- 
tions only.  Such  figures  are  sometimes  more  significant  than  those 
secured  for  a  limited  number  of  flocks  by  means  of  a  cost  survey.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Dowi^  flock  estimates  apply  to  such  flocks 
kept  on  general  farms  in  the  better  farming  districts.  They  are  not 
strictly  applicable  to  Downs  kept  as  a  major  enterprise  in  the  more 
rugged  areas,  for  reasons  already  presented. 

Table  XX VII. — Estimated  expenses  and  receipts  for  different  types  of  flock,  1918. 


sue  of 
flock.* 

Sheep 

inT^t- 

ment 

fleece 
shorn. 

Expenses  per  fleeoei 

Character  of  flock. 

1 

feel 

Pas- 
ture. 

Labor. 

Sbear- 

imf. 
etc. 

Kis- 
rella. 
neous. 

Total. 

Kvfiaii4fc^ff|giQt^ 

135 
303 
116 

$12.06 
10.43 
12.48 

$4.51 
4.53 
5.62 

$1.59 
1. 11 
2.08 

$0.70 
.57 
.70 

$0.21 
.21 
.21 

$1.92 
1.74 
2.26 

$8.98 

Kvci  iod  fed  lambs 

8.16 

I>«V]ifv«  and  market  lambs 

10.87 

1 

« Number  of  fleeces  shorn. 
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Tablx  XXVII. — Estimated  expenses  and  receipts  for  different  types  of  fiocM, 

1918— Continued, 


Receipts  per  fleece. 

Net 

profit 

per 

fleece. 

Per 

cent  of 

receipts 

from 

wool. 

Charge 

per 

pound 

against 

wool 

Price 
received 

pcMind. 

IMffer- 
ence  be- 
tween 
charm 
ana 
price. 

ATcr- 

GhtfMtcr  of  flock. 

Wool 

Sheep 

and 

lambs. 

Total. 

fleece. 

Ewoi  uid  feeder  Umbs 

Ew  end  led  lambs 

DovB   ewes   and    market 
habt 

16.12 
6.46 

6.10 

14.34 
4.39 

8.32 

$10.46 
10.86 

13.42 

$1.63 
2.60 

2.65 

68.5 
60.0 

38.0 

$0,600 
.406 

.668 

90.68 
.68 

.68 

90.090 
.182 

.112 

9.00 
9.60 

7.  SO 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Table  XXVI  that  as  the  system  of  flock 
management  is  changed  from  wether  to  lamb  production,  the  average 
size  of  flock  becomes  smaller.  This  would  in  part  seem  to  be  due  to 
the  larger  proportion  of  ewes  present,  and  the  larger  amount  of  labor 
inYoIved  during  the  critical  lambing  period.  There  is  relatively 
little  variation  in  investment  in  sheep.  The  expense  for  dry  feed, 
labor,  and  miscellaneous  items  increases,  of  course,  with  refine- 
ments in  flock  management.  Receipts  from  wool  do  not  vary 
widely,  as  none  of  the  growers  overlook  the  importance  of  the  wool 
clip.  Receipts  from  sales  of  sheep  and  lambs  logically  are  aug- 
mented with  the  increasing  preponderance  of  ewes  in  the  flocks,  and 
particularly  when  cross-bred  lambs  are  produced.  Total  receipts 
are  augmented  in  proportion.  The  progressive  gain  in  net  profit  per 
head  of  sheep  shorn  would  logically  result  from  refinements  in 
stock  management  when  instituted  by  capable  shepherds.  The  de- 
cline in  percentage  of  total  flock  receipts  derived  from  wool  sales 
is  paralleled  by  the  corresponding  decline  in  charge  per  pound 
against  wool.* 

laipertaiioe  of  Rcceipta  from  Wool. 

In  a  normal  year  the  percentage  of  total  flock  receipts  derived 
from  wool  sold  would  be  somewhat  less  than  appears  in  this  table, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  wool  prices  advanced  during  the  war  to  a 
greater  degree  than  prices  for  mutton  and  lamb.  The  importanoe 
of  wool  in  the  flock  receipts  was  therefore  accentuated.    The  normal 

*No  aweeplDff  coDclustons  can  properly  be  drawo  from  sucb  Hmltod  data,  but  Tables 
XXVI  and  XXVII.  compared  with  the  Indiana  flsurea  for  1919,  hare  m  enyg— « 
tlve  TAlne  In  another  connection.  All  things  considered,  it  aeems  probable  tliat 
these  Indiana  data  for  1919  are  fairly  comparable  with  the  Ohio  data  for  1918.  Itaaj 
ilaewool  shepherds  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Delaine,  particolarly  if  the  larga  t7p« 
BOW  being  bred  by  many  flockmasters  be  need,  would  proTe  equal ly  or  more  profitable  than 
most  Down  flocks  on  general  farms  if  the  flnewool  lambs  were  fattened  dorlnc  the  flrnt 
winter  and  marketed  after  shearing  in  the  spring.  A  comparison  of  the  flgurea  referr«d 
to  would  suggest  that  there  may  be  a  sound  basis  for  this  belief.  In  Tlew  of  the  habit- 
aal  market  depression  during  the  fall  months,  when  ndtlve  lambs  of  tha  Down  typ«  flood  tho 
stockyards,  and  the  small  receipts  and  higher  prices  during  late  wloter  and  early  sprlDc 
this  contention  of  flnewool  shepherds  would  seem  to  merit  careful  thought  oa  the  p^rt 
of  growers  In  the  East  and  Middle  West. 
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percentage  from  wool  sales  probably  would  range  from  somewhat 
above  60  for  ewe  and  wether  flocks  to  less  than  60  for  fed  lamb 
flocks  and  to  nearly  45  for  flocks  producing  crossbred  lambs.  With 
so  much  of  the  total  flock  receipts  normally  coming  from  wool, 
however,  the  price  secured  for  wool  vitally  affects  flock  profits.  The 
fact  that,  compared  with  sheep,  lamb,  and  wool  prices  of  several 
years  ago,  wool  in  1918  commanded  a  disproportionately  high  price, 
merely  accentuated  the  profits  secured.  A  study  of  the  same  flocks 
under  normal  price  conditions  would  show  costs  closer  to  receipts. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  noted  that  the  effect  on  sheep  and  ' 

lamb  prices  of  the  value  of  the  wool  carried  by  unshor;i  animals  sold 
is  nearly  as  great  in  this  region  as  elsewhere,  because  close  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  of  animals  sold  each  year  are  disposed 
of  in  the  fall.  Most  of  those  sold  in  the  spring  are  previously  shorn. 
Shepherds  selling  all  their  surplus  lambs  and  cull  ewes  in  the  fall, 
when  the  animals  carry  practically  half  a  year's  growth  of  wool, 
really  derived  nearly  70  per  cent  of  their  total  flock  receipts  from 
wool,  instead  of  approximately  60  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  1918 
prices.  On  the  basis  of  prewar  prices,  the  proportion  would  be 
nearly  two-thirds  instead  of  somewhat  over  one-half.  Growers 
who  sold  fed  sheep  and  lambs  before  they  were  shorn  really  secured 
about  75  per  cent  of  their  total  flock  receipts  from  wool,  because  of 
the  premium  placed  on  unshorn  animals  carrying  a  year's  growth  of 
wool — a  premium  in  the  case  of  lambs  of  21  per  cent  of  the  live- 
weight  price  (per  100  pounds)  of  those  shorn. 

In  1910,  in  Ohio  as  a  whole,  receipts  from  sales  of  wool  were  suffi- 
cient to  form  53  per  cent  of  the  total  flock  receipts,  in  spite  of  ex- 
tensive feeding  of  western  lambs  in  the  corn-growing  counties.  Of 
these  lambs  a  considerable  proportion  was  marketed  before  being 
shorn,  and  this  tended  to  obscure  the  real  percentage  of  receipts  de- 
rived from  wool  sales.  At  that  time  26.3  per  cent  of  the  Ohio  farms 
reported  sheep,  and  the  average  size  of  flock  was  41  animals  of 
Clearing  age.'  Of  these,  76  per  cent  were  ewes.  The  size  of  flock  <iv|^^^ 
was  much  larger  and  percentage  of  ewes  smaller  in  the  typical  fine-  C 
wool  areas  of  the  State  and  in  similar  areas  adjoining  Ohio.  At 
the  present  time  the  size  of  flock  in  such  areas  is  typified  by  the 
flocks  on  which  detailed  cost  data  have  just  been  given. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  a  large  part  of  the  old  fine  wool  region  of  the  upper  Ohio 
Valley  competition  with  other  agricultural  activities  has  forced  sheep 
husbandry  into  a  position  of  secondary  importance.  In  those  areas 
where  sheep  remain  a  major  farm  enterprise,  natural  conditions  have 

•  U.  8.  Cennu,  1910.  toI.  5,  pp.  68  ff..  402  ff..  502-^.  528. 
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rendered  them  more  nearly  able  to  withstand  pressure  from  other 
live-stock  enterprises.  A  long  period  of  low  wool  prices  prior  to  1916 
reduced  the  size  of  the  flocks,  chiefly  in  favor  of  cattle,  but  except 
on  farms  with  a  less  nigged  topography  than  is  the  rule,  and  on 
many  of  the  less  rugged  farms,  sheep  have  usually  remained  an 
activity  of  major  importance. 
/    One  of  the  chief  competitors  of  sheep  has  been  the  dairy  cow,  par- 

^  ticularly  with  the  rapid  growth  of  improved  roads  in  recent  years. 
A  comparatively  short  distance  from  such  highways,  however,  the 
condition  and  grades  of  the  unimproved  roads  are  such  that  in  most 
cases  dairy  farming  is  impracticable/  It  will  be  many  years  before 
the  rural  transportation  factor  becomes  one  of  minor  importance, 
even  with  such  farsighted  State  and  local  authorities  as  are  found 
in  this  region.  Both  creameries  and  che^e  factories  have  been  started 
in  many  of  these  rougher  areas,  only  to  be  abandoned  after  a  few 
years. 

The  topography  in  the  areas  where  sheep  have  more  generally  re- 
mained a  major  enterprise  is  such  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
farm  acreage  must  be  kept  in  sod.  Grain  production  is  greatly 
restricted  by  the  rugged  terrain,  and  hay  production  often  is  in- 
sufficient for  farm  use.  Agriculture  must  continue  to  be  based  on  a 
grazing  husbandry  using  live  stock  capable  of  fairly  profitable  winter- 
ing with  a  minimum  of  grain.  Beef  cattle  and  sheep  raising  are  the 
live-stock  enterprises  which  have  been  relied  on  in  the  past,  and 
which  must  continue  to  be  dominant  in  the  future,  except  as  gradual 
extension  of  improved  highways  enables  producers  to  turn  to  dairy- 
ing. There  are  two  reasons  why  sheep  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
these  rougher,  more  isolated  areas.  They  have  made  it  possible  fully 
to  utilize  steep  pastures.  Their  relatively  low_  grain  rftgnirftmAnt. 
has  enabled  the  shepherds  to  winter  flocks  of  a  sufficient  size  to  permit 
full  utilization  of  the  grazing  area.  It  seems  probable  that  sheep 
have  been  a  dominant  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  profitable  agri- 
culture in  a*considerable  part  of  the  fine  wool  region. 

Merinos  of  the  Delaine  type  have  survived  in  these  flocks  because 
they  have  proved  better  adapted  to  the  environnoent  than  other 
breeds.  Save  in  a  few  instances,  only  where  it  was  possible  to 
relegate  sheep  to  a  position  of  minor  importance  on  the  farm,  have 
Delaines  been  displaced  by  mutton  breeds.  A  change  of  breeds  has 
not  always  taken  place  even  then.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
in  commercial  flocks  the  smooth-bodied  mutton  type  of  Merino — such 
as  the  Delaine — has  entirely  displaced  the  older,  wrinkly  type.    The 

I    persistence  of  the  Delaine  type  in  flocks  of  major  importance  in  the 
farm  activities  has  often  been  laid  to  the  inherent  conservatism  of 

*  the  shepherds.  To  some  extent  this  is  true,  but  it  is  a  well-founded 
conservatism,  and  but  rarely  is  based  on  a  blind  prejudice.    The 
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shepherds  now  living  have  in  many  instances  seen  the  effects  of  two 
adoptions  of  crossbreeding^  with  resulting  unhealthy  flocks,  uneven 
Oeeces,  forced  curtailment  of  size  of  flock,  and  incomplete  grazing  of 
the  pasture  area. 

More  recent  refinements  in  flock  management  have  resulted  in  a 
fairly  close  approximation  to  one  of  the  most  profitable  types  of 
finewool  sheep  husbandry  in  this  region — disposal  of  Delaine  lambs 
in  the  fall  for  fattening  elsewhere  or  sale  after  removal  of  the  first 
fleece  following  several  months  on  a  fattening  grain  ration.  If  it 
persists,  the  demand  for  breeding  ewes  of  the  Delaine  type  for  use  in 
other  regions  where  they  have  become  deservedly  popular  because  of 
their  hardiness  and  grazing  habits  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  favor 
the  continuance  of  such  flocks  in  this  region.  With  prices  which 
have  prevailed  in  recent  years  for  stock  ewes,  it  has  often  been  profit 
able  to  hold  the  surplus  ewes  until  after  removal  of  the  second  fleece 
before  disposal  for  breeding  purposes  elsewhere.  In  either  of  these 
systems  the  wool  clip  will  continue  to  be  more  important  than  other 
flock  receipts  unless  prices  paid  for  lambs  and  breeding  ewes  rise  to 
undreamed-of  heights. 

The  production  of  crossbred  lambs  represents  a  fui-ther  refine- 
ment in  flock  management,  which  in  capable  hands  should  prove 
more  profitable  than  earlier  systems.  Past  experience  has  not  befen 
altogether  successful,  and  chances  for  loss  are  higher,  but  with  flocks 
of  80  or  more  sheep,  which  normally  require  the  keeping  of  two 
bucks,  it  has  proved  practicable  to  raise  enough  finewool  ewes  to 
maintain  the  flock  and  dispose  of  all  the  crossbred  lambs,  chiefly 
from  grass  in  the  fall.  When,  as  is  usual,  the  ewe  flock  is  not  thus 
maintained  the  continuance  of  such  a  system  depends  on  a  supply 
of  breeding  ewes  being  secured  from  growers  who  raise  strictly  fine- 
wool  sheep.  In  this  system  wool  receipts  are  somewhat  less  im- 
portant than  those  from  sheep  and  lamb  sales.  A  further  refinement 
would  be  to  feed  grain  to  the  crossbred  lambs  in  "creeps"  while  on 
pasture  from  the  time  they  are  large  enough  to  eat  it  and  then  to 
market  them  when  weaned  or  before.  Such  lambs  would  compete 
with  those  from  the  early  lamb  section  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 

It  is  eirtremely  probable,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
shepherds  in  the  rougher  areas  will  continue  with  strictly  Delaine 
flocks.  The  breeding  is  somewhat  simpler,  and  not  many  care  again 
to  risk  the  adverse  developments  experienced  with  crossbreeding  in 
the  past.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  likely  that  the  typical  finewool  pro- 
ducer, who  sells  his  increase  as  feeder  lambs  in  the  fall  or  as  fed 
lambs  in  the  spring,  will  secure  as  large  a  net  return  as  one  who  uses  a 
Down  buck  on  part  or  all  of  his  ewes.  The  wool  clip  will  continue 
to  furnish  approximately  55  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  receipts  in 
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such  flocks,  entirely  aside  from  any  effect  the  price  of  wool  may  have 
on  prices  paid  for  unshorn  sheep  and  lambs  sold. 

In  the  areas  of  the  old  finewool  region  where  sheep  have  survived 
as  a  major  enterprise,  they  have  done  so  in  spite  of  severe  compe- 
tition with  other  agricultural  production.  Natural  conditions  have 
necessitated  the  retention  of  the  flocks  in  most  instances.  With 
wool  furnishing  55  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  flock  receipts,  the 
profits  of  sheep  husbandry  in  this  region  depend,  to  a  large  extent, 
on  the  price  of  wool.  They  will  be  seriously  affected  by  unrestricted 
competition  with  foreign  wools. 


Chapter  8. 

OUR  LAND  POLICY  IN  THE  RANGE  STATES  AND  THE 

SHEEP  INDUSTRY. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE   WESTERN   SHEEP   INDUSTRY   ON 

THE  FREE  RANGE. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  greater  part  of  the  country  lying  west 
of  the  100th  meridian,  except  Texas  and  portions  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  California,  was  unsettled  public  domain.  Shortly 
after  that  war  large  numbers  of  cattle  that  had  been  grazed  in  Texas 
were  driven  on  to  the  range  in  the  north  and  west.  The  cattle  were 
soon  followed  by  sheep.  As  there  was  an  abundance  of  feed  for  all, 
and  as  the  range  business  proved  fairly  lucrative,  the  original  users, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  free  grazing,  rapidly  increased 
their  herds  and  flocks.  Others  seeing  the  general  prosperity  speedily 
entered  the  business  until  much  of  the  range  was  overstocked  and 
the  reserve  supply  of  feed  was  exhausted. 

In  1860  there  were  over  3,000,000  sheep  in  the  far  West,  most  of 
which  were  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  By  1870  the 
flocks  had  increased  considerably  and  had  begun  to  enter  the  northern 
ranges.  It  is  estimated  that  at  that  date  there  were  about  6,000,000 
head  in  the  far  West.  The  sheep,  which  worked  northward  from 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California  were  largely  of  the  unimproved 
Mexican  type.^  Others  were  driven  in  from  eastern  States  during 
the  period  of  sheep  reduction  in  those  States  in  the  sixties.  From 
that  time  the  number  steadily  increased,  the  census  report  of  1880 
showing  18,000,000.  Although  in  some  sections  the  maximum  was 
not  reached  until  about  1903,  the  high  point  for  the  entire  region 
^ms  to  have  been  reached  about  1885,  when,  according  to  some 
Himates,  there  were  as  many  as  26,000,000  head.  Since  that  date 
there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  total  number,  attended  by 
striking  local  readjustments  in  different  parts  of  the  range  region. 

The  first  sheep  were  grazed  on  the  open  range  throughout  the 
entire  year.  As  there  was  no  need  for  any  investment  in  land  or 
to  provide  winter  feed,  the  early  flockmastei*s  were  able  to  operate 
very  cheaply.    About  the  only  investment  needed  was  for  the  sheep 

'  Sb«vp  had  be^n  kept  In  New  Mexico  for  more  than  150  jears. 
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thtniust^lves,  which  in  1885  were  worth  about  $2  a  head.  A  camp 
outtit  cost  f ix)m  $250  to  $400  for  a  band  of  from  3,000  to  5^000  sheep. 
The  main  operating  ex]>ense8  were  for  labor,  which  at  that  time  could 
be  obtained  cheaply,  and  for  provisions.  Estunates  have  been  made 
which  show  that,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the  investment,  some  of 
the  sheep  were  run  at  a  cost  which  usually  did  not  much  exceed  50  to 
75  cents  a  head.  There  were,  however,  occasional  heavy  losses  during 
unusually  severe  winter  storms. 

Since  only  a  small  investment  was  needed,  the  business  at  first  was 
remunerative,  and  anyone  with  experience  could  borrow  freely,  the 
original  operators  rapidly  expanded  their  business  until  there  were 
a  number  of  companies  with  from  50,000  to  100,000  or  more  sheep. 
Numerous  small  oi)erators  also  soon  appeared. 

As  much  of  the  public  domain  outside  the  Southwest  was  already 
occupied  by  cattlemen  who  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  apportioned 
the  range  among  themselves  through  mutual  agreement,  the  flock- 
masters  were  in  many  instances  obliged  to  force  their  way  in.  This 
was  possible  because  sheep  are  herded,  and  for  that  reason  their 
grazing  can  l)e  directed,  which  is  im|K)S8ible  with  cattle.  The  driv- 
ing of  sheep  onto  ranges  already  tK'cupied  by  cattle  caused  many  bit- 
ter feuds  and  some  bloodshed^  but  the  sheep  rapidly  gained  in  num- 
bers.   In  many  instances  they  ultimately  crowded  out  the  cattle. 

THB  EFFECT  OF  SETTLEMENT  ON  THE  INDUSTRY. 


The  decline  in  the  numl>er  of  sheep,  which  began  in  some  regions 
as  early  as  ISSo,  was  due  in  part  to  the  settling  of  lai^  areas  of 
the  better  grazing  lands  for  farming  pur|H>ses  and  in  part  to  the 
gradual  decreasae  in  the  carrying  ca|>acity  of  the  overstocked  ranges. 
The  home^teading  of  the  lands  west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian 
reached  va^  pn>jx>rlions  during  the  |>»riiHl  fn>m  1^^>  through  1910, 
and  has  ct>ntinu<Hl  until  at  the  p!T«*nt  time  there  remains  relatively 
little  unoccupie\i  hnd  on  whiv^i  cn>j>s  can  be  gn>wn. 

Manv  of  the  earlier  sutlers  wen>  eAstom  tenant  farmers  and  farm 
hands  ^  ho  t*x^k  claim:;  in  onler  to  c:ttahl:sh  farms  for  themselves,  and 
«ere  aMe  to  Uv^ate  on  the  Ix^tor  areas.  The  earlv  comers  mmonir 
the;?^  5*ettler?  wore  p^ncrally  sucwssfr*K  pariiv-^v.l.^rly  thiv^p  who  com- 
't.irrfvl  stock  n:>:r,c  *:th  cr*:n  rr\^w:r,4r,  Miir.v  h^^mc^teaikrs  were 
r.-*<  aVje  to  ^v..;::e  the  x-ar^ie  of  the  Ur.i,  ar.xi  wen?  .ifveive^l  br  -lo- 
rater?'"  mh.^  '•ere  o:.1\  *.r.tcTv><tx^  m  oN34;r.:rir  tSeir  Kx^tioo  feess 
>;:>.  ?^<:!^T>?  l.v^to.i  t^r.  aro*<  t^v'^  *r..^.  fv^r  s  .»^^ssf.*!  tn>p  crowing, 
ar.  i.  tkZXf-T  sv.*^r  :.;:  ^tyjjT  Vjir.^vV  ;\x.  ^ttt  fiv^  ..o:  t^v  oV-Vl^ed  to  ahan- 

« 
re'YT.t  years  >.*xe  V.*.^,  1  t:'c^  ,f  a..\^  <\jH*r  ir.,^   ;r*  f*im:;ng,  espe- 

c^It  i:r:i<x  '"d:'\  lir.i'^  o»v„...:v»:,3v     XUrv  c:  ihcia  he^.^ered  that 
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afi  soon  as  they  could  get  title  to  land  they  could  sell  it  to  the  neigh- 
l)ori]}g  stockmen  at  figures  that  would  make  their  efforts  iivorth  while, 
these  figures  generally  being  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
land.  Some  of  these  speculating  homesteaders,  not  finding  a  ready 
sale  when  the  title  was  obtained,  mortgaged  their  homesteads  and  then 
abandoned  them.  In  some  instances  unscrupulous  persons  have  made 
entry  to  lands  where  there  was  water,  or  a  temporary  supply  of  water, 
or  at  strategic  points  for  the  purpose  of  getting  trespass  money  from 
the  stock  raisers.  To  prevent  such  action  and  also  to  prevent  the 
stockmen  themselves  from  monopolizing  the  public  domain  by  acqui- 
sition of  the  remaining  watering  places,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior during  the  past  five  years  has  been  withdrawing  from  entry 
springs,  water  holes,  and  watering  places,  and  holding  them  accessible 
to  the  general  public.  To  date,  over  226,000  acres  have  been  with- 
drawn for  this  purpose. 

The  acquisition  for  farming  purposes  of  vast  areas  of  the  best 
portion  of  the  public  domain  has  crowded  back  many  of  the  stock- 
men who  formerly  used  them  to  areas  that  are  too  arid  for  crop 
production  or  too  broken  for  cultivation.  The  .fact  that  these  men 
have  been  forced  back  onto  ranges  already  stocked  to  their  maxi- 
mum has  resulted  in  severe  congestion  and  overgrazing.  Over« 
grazing,  in  turn,  caused  a  gradual  decline  in  the  carrying  capacity 
of  these  areas,  until  at  present  much  of  the  remaining  public  range 
will  cany  hardly  one-half  as  much  stock  as  formerly,  while  many 
areas  have  become  almost  totally  exhausted. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THIS  NATIONAL  FOREST  POLICY. 

Meanwhile  the  national  forests,  which  have  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  general  transition  of  the  range  industry,  were  estab- 
lished. The  first  forest  was  created  in  1891,  and  since  that  date  the  area 
included  in  the  forests  has  been  extended  until  at  present  (June,  1920) 
the  western  forests  embrace  131,789,137  acres  of  exclusively  national 
forest  land,  and  include  about  75  per  cent  of  the  summer  range. 
These  forests  were  originally  created  in  order  to  preserve  the  timber 
and  to  protect  the  watersheds,  and  for  a  short  time  were  not  open  to 
stock,  especially  sheep.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  if  such 
^zing  were  properly  regulated,  stock  could  be  grazed  on  these 
areas  without  in  any  way  conflicting  with  the  purpose  for  which  the 
national  forests  were  created.  In  fact,  such  grazing  constituted  a 
valuable  fire  protection,  the  importance  of  which  soon  was  fully 
appreciated  by  the  Forest  Service.  Under  the  systems  of  grazing 
that  have  been  established  more  and  more  stock  have  been  permitted 
to  use  these  areas,  until  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  the  receipts  from 
grazing  in  the  national  forests,  which  amounted  to  a  little  over 
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$2,600,000,  formed  more  than  one-half  the  total  receipts  from  the 
forests. 

At  the  time  of  their  inclusion  in  the  national  forests  many  of  the 
mountain  or  summer  grazing  areas  had  been  seriously  denuded  of 
vegetation  as  a  result  of  overgrazing.  As  soon  as  these  areas  were 
brought  under  control  the  nimiber  of  stock  was  gradually  decreased 
to  their  carrying  capacity  so  as  to  prevent  further  devastation.  Fur- 
thermore, under  carefully  worked  out  systems  of  regulated  grazing 
many  of  these  areas  have  been  brought  back  to  very  nearly  their 
original  carrying  capacity,  so  that  they  are  now  carrying  more  stock 
than  when  they  were  first  included  in  the  forests. 

Limiting  the  number  and  kind  of  stock  running  on  the  national 
forests  naturally  worked  occasional  hardship  on  some  users  of  these 
mountain  grazing  areas.  It  has,  however,  prevented  ultimate  ex- 
haustion of  the  mountain  ranges  and  has  proved  to  be  a  very  potent 
factor  in  protecting  many  stockmen,  especially  the  small  cattle  owners 
living  near  by,  from  the  results  of  invasion  by  tramp  sheepmen. 

At  first  there  was  a  decided  prejudice  against  permitting  sheep  to 
graze  on  these  areas,  as  sheep  were  considered  very  destructive  to  the 
range.  This  prejudice,  which  to  some  extent  still  exists,  is  largely 
due  to  the  former  nomadic  character  of  the  business.  During  recent 
years,  however,  the  number  of  sheep  grazing  within  the  National 
Forests  has  steadily  increased  until  during  the  fiscal  year  1918  when, 
because  of  war  conditions  more  than  the  usual  number  of  sheep  were 
allowed  on  the  forests,  permits  were  granted  for  a  total  of  8,454,240 
head  of  grown  animals.  This  number  was  reduced  to  7,935,000  head 
for  the  following,  year.  During  the  fiscal  year  1920  there  was  a 
further  reduction  to  7^212,889  head.  This  was  nearly  400,000  less  than 
in  1917  (7,586,034  sheep),  but  was  made  necessary  by  extension  of 
cattle  permits,  possibly  by  local  overgrazing  during  the  two  previous 
years,  and  perhaps  was  in  part  due  to  the  severe  drought  of  1919. 

At  present  a  permittee  in  the  national  forests  must  either  have 
been  a  user  of  the  range  prior  to  its  inclusion  within  the  forests,  or  he 
must  own  improved  range  property  and  be  dependent  on  the  range 
for  running  his  stock,  or  else  he  must  have  purchased  stock  which  are 
permitted  within  the  forests  in  connection  with  improved  range  prop- 
erty. In  granting  grazing  permits  to  such  persons  priority  is  now  • 
given  to  United  States  citizens  who  are  property  holders,  although 
when  there  is  surplus  range  not  needed  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  aliens  who  have  bona  fide  residences  and  property  holdings 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  National  Forests  may  be  allowed  grazing 
privileges. 

'This  more  strict  reseryation  of  forest  grazing  for  tl>e  use  Qf  United  Stat^  ^Uiaena 
began  In  1921, 
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Permits  are  granted  in  the  following  order,  subject  to  the  stated 
preference : 

^  Class  A, — Persons  owning  and  residing  upon  improved  ranch 
property  who  are  dependent  upon  the  national  forest  for  range  and 
who  do  not  own  more  than  the  established  protective  limit  number  of 
stoct 

*'  Class  B, — ^Regular  users  of  national  forest  range  who  do  not  own 
improved  ranch  property ;  and  persons  owning  such  ranch  property 
who  own  numbers  of  stock  in  excess  of  the  established  protective 
limits. 

^  Class  C, — Persons  who  are  not  regular  users  of  national  forest 
range  and  who  do  not  own  improved  ranch  property."  ■ 

The  protective  limits  vary  in  different  forests,  but  range  from  25 
to  300  head  of  cattle  or  horses  and  from  500  to  2,000  sheep  or  goats, 
as  the  demand  for  range  justifies. 

As  will  be  inferred,  the  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  is  to  give  first 
choice  to  the  numerous  small  operators  and  settlers  living  in  or  near 
the  forests,  and  to  limit  the  activities  of  the  larger  outfits,  especially 
the  large  companies.  Many  of  the  stockmen,  especially  flock- 
masters,  grant  that  the  practice  of  protecting  the  small  operator  is 
commendable,  but  feel  that  it  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme  to  the 
detriment  of  the  live-stock  industry.  They  complain  that  they  are 
frequently  obliged  to  decrease  the  number  of  stock  they  are  running 
in  order  to  make  room  for  settlers  who,  from  the  very  smallness  of 
their  business,  can  not  make  a  living  and  who,  after  trying  it  for  a 
few  years,  are  forced  to  drop  out,  only  to  be  followed  by  others  who 
must  go  through  the  same  experience. 

In  making  room  for  these  settlers  it  has  sometimes  been  necessary 
to  scale  down  the  prior  users  to  a  number  of  stock  that  is  considered 
by  some  owners  to  be  less  than  the  most  efficient  economic  unit.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  sheepman  must  have  comparatively  large  units 
in  order  to  operate  economically,  and  that  if  he  is  compelled,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  others,  to  reduce  greatly  the  number  of  sheep  he  is 
running,  his  operating  costs  per  head  may  become  prohibitive. 

Tliere  is  also  considerable  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  sheepman 
that  partiality  is  shown  to  the  cattlemen.  WTien  the  ranges  have 
been  taken  away  from  sheep  to  make  room  for  cattle,  it  has  usually 
l*een  for  the  purpose  of  making  room  for  settlers.  The  settlers  rarely 
are  able  to  run  sheep,  but  need  some  range  for  their  horses,  milk 
cows,  and  surplus  stock.  The  sheep  using  the  forests  are  usually 
confined  to  the  rougher  and  higher  areas  where  the  feed  is  well 
adapted  to  their  needs  and  where  cattle  can  not  be  handled  to  ad- 
vantage. Each  band  of  sheep  is  given  definite  boundaries  within 
^hich  it  must  remain. 

'The  Use  Book  of  1018.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Serrlce,  p.  103. 
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There  is  also  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  "  outdoor 
societies"  to  demand  the  establishment  of  numerous  recreational 
areas  and  playgrounds,  and  especially  preserves  for  wild  game.  This 
has  resulted  in  taking  away  considerable  areas  of  the  range  which 
the  stockmen  have  used  for  many  years.  This  movement  will  un- 
doubtedly increase  rather  than  diminish. 

EFFORTS  TOWARD  STABILIZATION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

As  the  range  became  more  and  more  congested  many  of  the 
original  operators  were  forced  out  of  business,  while  others  were 
compelled  to  reduce  greatly  their  herds  and  flocks.  The  cattlemen, 
because  their  stock  were  not  herded  and  could  not  easily  be  directed 
to  the  good  feeding  places,  and  also  because  much  of  the  range  was 
too  closely  grazed  for  cattle,  were  the  first  to  feel  this  pressure.  The 
stockmen  who  have  been  able  to  continue  in  the  business  have  largely 
been  compelled  to  get  control  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their  range, 
either  through  purchase  or  by  leasing. 

Outside  of  Texas,  which,  when  admitted  to  the  Union,  retained  all 
its  lands  and  later  sold  or  leased  them  to  farmers  and  stockmen,  the 
first  large  areas  to  come  under  the  control  of  the  stockmen  were  a 
few  of  the  Spanish  land  grants  of  New  Mexico  and  California.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  large  cattle  com- 
panics.  Some  of  these  grants,  which  embrace  several  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  were  given  by  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments  as 
concessions  for  colonization  or  for  other  services  rendered,  prior 
to  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  by  the  United  States. 

As  soon  as  competition  for  the  use  of  the  range  became  keen  the 
stockmen  living  in  regions  where  there  were  railroad  land  grants 
began  leasing  and  purchasing  such  areas.  These  grants,  which  were 
extensive  in  area,  were  given  to  certain  of  the  first  transcontinental 
railways.  They  embraced  all  the  alternate  sections  for  a  given 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  railroad  right  of  way,  with  extensions  to 
replace  portions  of  these  areas  which  had  been  previously  alienated. 
Principal  among  these  grants  was  a  strip  50  miles  in  width  on  each 
side  of  the  track  which  was  given  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  a  strip  20  miles  wide  on  each  side 
of  the  right  of  way  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  through 
western  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California,  and 
in  Oregon,  and  a  strip  50  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Railway,  which  has  since  been  absorbed  by  the  Santa  Fe,  in 
the  western  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  in  Arizona. 

The  first  leasing  of  these  railroad  lands  was  instituted  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  1895  in  the  State  of  Washington.  This 
railroad,  which  had  been  selling  considerable  areas  of  land  for  lum- 
bering and  agricultural  purposes,  found  that  it  also  had  much  land 
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considered  fit  for  stock  grazing,  which  was  being  rapidly  denuded 
by  overgrazing.  At  that  time  all  stock  was  allowed  to  use  the  rail- 
road lands,  as  well  as  the  public  domain,  without  restriction.  The 
railroad  tried  the  experiment  of  regulating  the  grazing  on  these  lands 
under  leases.  At  first  the  stockmen  refused  to  lease  the  lands,  and  a 
court  order  was  secured  for  the  arrest  of  30  leading  flockmasters  for 
trespass.  The  outcome  was  that  these  men  began  leasing  the  railway 
lands  which  they  had  previously  used,  and  by  1898  leases  to  the 
number  of  237  had  been  issued.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  full  control 
was  not  guaranteed  and  cattle  and  horses  ranged  freely  over  the 
lands,  the  legal  situation  was  so  much  improved  and  the  results  of 
this  method  of  regulating  sheep  grazing  were  so  beneficial  that  the 
sheep  men  were  eventually  glad  to  pay  a  grazing  fee  of  2  cents  an 
acre.  A  later  demand  for  much  of  this  land  for  wheat-growing  pur- 
poses led  to  keen  competition  for  the  purchase  of  it.  In  1904  only  34 
out  of  a  total  of  300  former  leases  were  still  in  eflfect,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  land  remaining  under  lease  had  been  sold  subject  to  lease-hold 
conditions. 

The  other  railroads  soon  adopted  the  same  general  policy,  and  at 
the  present  time  all  railroad  agricultural  lands  and  practically  all 
the  better  railroad  grazing  lands  have  been  sold.  The  poorer  areas 
have  been  leased  to  stockmen  for  a  nominal  fee,  usually  under  ar- 
rangements which  guarantee  their  ultimate  purchase.  In  some  in- 
stances the  men  who  have  purchased  the  railroad  lands  have  paid 
more  for  them  than  their  actual  grazing  value  would  justify.  They 
have  done  this  partly  to  prevent  being  forced  out  of  business;  also 
because  the  ownership  of  such  lands  gives  a  certain  degree  of  control, 
both  of  the  alternate  Government  sections  lying  within  these  areas 
and  of  some  of  the  adjacent  public  domain. 

Such  **  checkerboard  "  ownership,  while  tending  to  give  control 
over  the  range,  does  not  fully  do  so,  because  of  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment land  lying  within  such  areas  must  be  left  free  to  all  users. 
Because  of  these  Government  sections  it  is  impossible  for  the  stock- 
men owning  the  railroad  lands  to  fence  them  and  secure  the  protec- 
tion desired.  In  consequence  their  holdings  are  subject  to  trespass, 
especiaUy  by  cattle  and  horses,  which  are  kept  less  under  observa- 
tion than  sheep.  To  counteract  this  situation  many  of  the  stockmen 
have,  so  far  as  possible,  consolidated  their  holdings.  They  have  done 
this  by  leasing  the  school  sections  (Nos.  16  and  36  of  each  town- 
ship)* and,  wherever  possible,  by  purchasing  all  of  the  patented 
lands  lying  within  these  areas  that  had  been  acquired  under  the 
homestead  or  preemption  or  various  other  acts  of  Congress,  and  by 
applying  railroad  scrip.    This  railroad  scrip  is  title  to  land  which 

*  Also  wetloiM  2  and  32  In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.     In  Nevada  these  sections  wee* 
tnAt^  for  otJber  lands. 
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was  given  the  railroads  by  the  Government  in  exchange  for  lands 
taken  from  them  for  the  creation  of  national  forests  or  Indian 
reservations.  The  stockmen  have  also  influenced  their  States  to 
select  lieu  lands  (lands  given  in  exchange  for  school  sections  fall- 
ing within  the  national  forests  or  Indian  reservations)  within 
their  range,  and  have  leased  such  lands.  In  these  ways  a  consider- 
able number  of  stockmen  have  been  able  to  obtain  control  of  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  range  which  they  use  and  to  fence  and 
protect  it. 

In  some  of  the  better  portions  of  the  range  country,  as  in  the 
plateau  region  of  eastern  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  north- 
eastern New  Mexico,  there  has  been  extensive  homesteading.  In  this 
plateau  section  practically  all  of  the  more  level  and  better  portions 
of  the  range  have  been  homesteaded.  The  homesteaders  who  settled 
in  the  more  favorable  localities  have  been  able  to  develop  grain- 
growing  types  of  farming.  Many  have  succeeded  by  acquiring  addi- 
tional lands  and  by  adopting  a  mixed  live-stock  and  grain-growing 
type  of  farming.  Such  dry-land  farms  generally  average  more 
than  1,280  acres,"  and  40  per  cent  or  more  of  the  receipts  are  from 
live  stock.  The  more  unfavorably  located  homesteads  have  gener- 
ally passed  into  the  hands  of  stock  raisers,  especially  of  the  larger 
companies.  A  considerable  number  of  the  locations  of  recent  years 
have  been  temporarily  leased  to  stockmen. 

In  most  of  the  States  there  are  considerable  areas  of  land  in  Indian 
reservations  which  the  stockmen  have  been  able  to  lease.  In  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  they  have  also  leased  extensive  areas  of  summer 
grazing  lands  from  the  lumber  companies. 

By  all  these  various  means  large  areas  of  the  range  have  been 
brought  under  private  control.  In  some  sections,  especially  where 
the  range  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  same  area  can  be  used 
throughout  the  entire  year,  this  movement  of  the  land  into  private 
ownership,  especially  into  small  holdings,  has  tended  strongly  toward 
elimination  of  the  sheep.  This  is  especially  true  in  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  and  in  the  prairie  section  lying  immediately 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  these  areas  the  range  is  especially 
well  adapted  to  cattle,  and  is  largely  held  in  comparatively  small 
units  by  cattlemen.  In  these  regions,  except  in  the  case  of  large 
companies  which  are  able  to  operate  both  cattle  and  sheep,  the  latter 
are  rapidly  disappearing.  This  is  because  cattle  can  be  run  in  prac« 
tically  any  size  of  unit  and  thus  adapted  to  the  range,  whether 
owned,  leased,  or  public.  On  the  other  hand,  sheep  must  be  herded 
if  not  run  within  prohibitively  expensive  wolf-proof  fence.  In  Mon. 
tana,  for  instance,  the  number  of  sheep  has  declined  from  8,932,000  in 
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1903,  which  was  the  high  point,  to  2,791,000  in  1920  (Jan.  1).  This 
crowding  out  of  sheep  by  settlers  occurred  much  earlier  in  California, 
where  the  number  of  head  declined  from  7,646,800  in  1884  to  2,972,000 
in  1920  (Jan.  1).« 

In  the  intermountain  region  vast  areas  are  unfit  for  agricultural 
purposes  and,  in  consequence,  the  homestead  movement  has  until 
recently  been  largely  confined  to  the  selection  of  tracts  where  irriga- 
tion is  possible,  or  to  tracts  along  streams  where  water  is  available 
for  stock-raising  purposes.  Except  for  the  railroad  lands  in  southern 
Wyoming,  northern  Utah  and  Nevada,  and  northern  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  and  certain  school  and  Indian  lands,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  the  stockmen  to  get  control  of  any  extensive  areas.  How* 
ever,  by  purchasing  all  the  patented  lands  along  the  waterways,  by 
applying  railroad  scrip  or  leasing  State  lieu  lands  along  the  remain- 
ing watering  places,  or  at  strategic  points  where  water  can  be  devel- 
oped, a  considerable  number  of  stockmen  have  been  able  to  gain 
virtual  control  over  the  range  they  are  using.  In  these  regions,  and 
in  the  semidesert  areas,  where  the  grazing  is  limited  to  the  winter 
months  when  water  or  snow  is  available,  sheep  are  numerous.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  semidesert  areas  where  the  prevailing  vegeta- 
tion consists  of  shrubs  and  weedy  annuals,  which  are  not  especially 
relished  by  cattle,  although  sheep  thrive  on  them.  Moreover,  these 
areas  are  more  suitable  for  sheep  which,  being  herded,  can  be  driven 
more  easily  from  one  range  to  another.  They  can  readily  utilize 
these  areas  in  winter  because  of  their  ability  to  go  a  long  time  with- 
out water,  or  to  quench  thirst  by  eating  snow.  They  then  feed  to- 
ward and  in  the  mountains  in  summer.  In  some  of  the  regions  where 
the  lowland  areas  are  narrower  and  much  of  the  land  has  been 
brought  under  irrigation  sheep  again  come  into  strong  competition 
with  cattle.  This  is  especially  true  of  parts  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
where  there  is  not  sufficient  open  range  between  the  winter  feeding 
grounds  and  the  mountains  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  stock. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  stockmen  to  stabilize  their  business  by 
eontroUing  the  range  there  are  many  areas  still  uncontrolled  which 
are  badly  overstocked  and  in  consequence  are  steadily  deteriorating. 
Unless  these  lands  can  be  protected  against  constant  overgrazing  they 
win  eventually  reach  a  stage  of  virtual  exhaustion.  The  stockmen 
using  these  areas  fully  realize  this,  but  are  not  in  position  to  give  any 
protection. 

In  the  United  States  the  nomadic  character  of  the  sheep  business 
has  largely  disappeared.  The  flockmasters  for  the  most  part  have 
endeavored  to  establish  themselves  in  definite  sections  and  to  acquire 

*  EsUmated  by  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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at  least  partial  control  of  their  ranges.  There  is  considerable  com* 
petition  among  these  men  and  also  with  cattlemen  for  available  feed. 
On  the  other  hand  the  overcrowding  of  the  range,  notably  in  some 
parts  of  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  southern  California,  continues  to 
be  aggravated  by  tramp  sheepmen,  the  presence  of  whom  is  gen- 
erally obnoxious  to  other  stockmen.  It  is  said  that  these  tramp  sheep- 
men do  much  to  keep  the  sheep-raising  industry  from  taking  its 
proper  place  as  a  stabilized  industry.  Numerous  Americans  operate 
in  this  manner,  but  as  a  rule  tramp  sheepmen  are  aliens.  While  some 
of  them,  both  Americans  and  aliens,  have  improved  ranch  prop- 
erties and  homes,  the  greater  number  have  no  established  range,  but 
travel  from  place  to  place,  crowding  in  wherever  they  can  find  feed. 
The  aliens  usually  begin  as  herders,  and  when  they  have  a  little 
money  saved  up  get  some  one  else,  usually  another  alien,  to  act  as  a 
financial  partner,  and  together  they  buy  a  band  of  sheep.  As  they 
live  with  their  sheep  and  as  few  of  them  have  any  real  estate  invest- 
ments, they  are  able  to  operate  more  cheaply  than  Americans,  espe- 
cially those  with  heavy  land  investments.  While  the  tramp  sheep- 
men, especially  aliens,  are  not  generally  allowed  on  the  National 
Forests,  they  manage  to  find  grazing  by  trespassing  on  the  range  of 
bona  fide  stockmen  and  the  small  settlers. 

THE    EFFECT    OF   THE    PRESENT    HOMESTEAD   MOVEMENT    ON 

THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  most  serious  problem  that  confronts  the  flockmaster  at  the 
present  time  is  the  gradual  homesteading  of  the  lands  lying  be- 
tween desert  or  winter  ranges  and  summer  grazing  areas.  A 
great  many  flockmasters  are  dependent  on  these  lands  for  their 
spring  and  fall  grazing.  Even  though  they  control  their  winter 
ranges  and  have  allotments  in  the  National  Forest,  many  are  abeo* 
lutely  dependent  on  the  intermediate  ranges  on  which  to  run  their 
sheep  for  a  period  of  one  or  two  months  in  the  spring  after  leaving 
the  deserts  or  the  winter  feed  lots  and  before  the  mountain  feed  is 
ready.  They  are  also  dependent  on  this  range  from  the  time  they 
are  forced  out  of  the  mountains  by  snow  until  the  winter  ranges  have 
sufiicient  water  or  snow  to  make  them  available. 

The  gradual  homesteading  of  this  intermediate  spring  and  fall 
range  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  enlarged  homestead  act  of  1909 
(with  later  amendments),  which  allows  the  homesteading  of  320 
acres.  This  legislation  has  made  it  increasingly  difficult  from  year 
to  year  for  the  fiockmasters  in  many  sections  to  operate.  There  are 
localities  in  which  this  movement  has  been  gradual,  where  the 
stockmen,  although  temporarily  embarrassed,  have  either  been  able 
or  will  be  able  to  absorb  these  lands  and  to  establish  their  business 
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on  a  permanent  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  localities,  as 
in  parts  of  Idaho,  where  many  thousand  acres  have  been  filed  on 
during  a  single  year.  In  such  localities  the  sheep  men  who  are 
still  operating  are  doing  so  with  great  difficulty. 

The  more  recent  enactment  (1916)  of  the  grazing  homestead  bill, 
which  allows  settlers  to  take  640-acre  tracts,  has  made  the  problem 
far  more  pressing.  A  total  of  74,638,926  acres  has  been  designated 
up  to  the  present  time  (July,  1920)  under  this  act.  Much  of  this 
lies  in  the  intermediate  or  spring  and  fall  ranges.  In  these  areas 
and  also  in  many  other  localities  the  sudden  taking  up  of  large 
bodies  of  land  under  this  act  is  working  a  very  great  hardship  on 
the  sheepmen,  many  of  whom  will  be  compelled  to  discontinue  opera- 
tions during  the  period  between  the  filing  on  and  the  patenting  of 
these  lands. 

In  those  regions  where  this  homestead  movement  is  at  all  pro- 
nounced the  live-stock  industry  will  be  greatly  handicapped  at 
least  for  some  years.  After  these  lands  have  been  patented,  how- 
ever, the  business  will  eventually  be  on  a  more  stable  basis,  even 
though  many  of  the  present  operators  do  not  survive.  Many  of  the 
new  settlers  under  this  act  will  succeed  in  establishing  homes  for 
themselves.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  very  large  number  of  them 
will  not  only  suffer  severe  hardship,  but  that  they  will  fail  in  their 
attempt.  There  will  be  a  considerable  number  who  will  not  be 
familiar  with  the  conditions,  but  will  be  attracted  by  the  large 
acreage  that  is  offered,  and  who,  because  of  unfavorable  locations, 
inability  to  adapt  themselves  to  conditions,  or  lack  of  capital  to 
develop  their  areas,  will  be  unable  to  establish  homes.  The  act 
will  help  the  present  settlors  who  are  further  able  to  exercise  their 
rights  under  it.  It  will  also  benefit  those  who,  after  these  home- 
steads have  been  patented,  are  in  position  to  purchase  sufficient  adja- 
cent lands  for  their  needs.  In  localities  where  extensive  areas  are 
taken  under  this  act,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  large  companies  with 
considerable  resources  will  eventually  absorb  much  of  the  land. 

There  is  comparatively  little  land  which  can  be  taken  under  this 
act  that  will  keep  enough  live  stock  to  provide  a  living  for  a  family. 
Assuming  that  a  homestead  of  640  acres  will  carry  from  15  to  20 
cattle,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  average  carrying  capacity  of 
such  areas*  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  settler  to  have  a  minimum 
of  four  sections  in  order  to  have  sufficient  income  to  support  a  family 
and  provide  for  the  future.  More  often  he  would  need  as  much  as 
10  or  more  sections. 

In  some  localities  this  situation  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  persons 
taking  homesteads  at  strategic  points,  where  they  can  compel  the 
sheepmen  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  passing  through  to  their  summer 
range.    This  development  has  been  especially  acute  in  Idaho.    In 
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that  state  the  law  prohibits  sheep  from  grazing  within  2  miles  of  a 
habitation,  which  makes  it  difficult  in  many  instances  to  drive  sheep 
from  winter  to  summer  ranges.  Some  Idaho  flockmasters  have  been 
able  partly  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  forming  local  associations, 
which  purchase  and  lease  sufficient  lands  for  their  needs  along  the 
routes  from  winter  to  summer  ranges.  The  sheep,  by  resting  at 
night  on  the  controlled  areas  and  by  moving  slowly  along  during  the 
day,  are  able  to  get  through.  The  flockmasters  are,  however,  often 
put  to  considerable  expense  in  fighting  trespass  cases  brought  against 
them. 

In  most  of  the  range  States  it  has  been  necessary  to  establish  stock 
driveways  so  that  stock  can  be  driven  to  shipping  points  and  also  to 
and  from  the  winter  and  summer  ranges.  Practically  9,000,000 
acres  have  been  withdrawn  for  this  purpose  under  the  stock-raising 
homestead  act.  Similar  driveways  have  also  been  established  within 
the  forests,  so  that  stock  while  being  driven  to  their  owner's  allot* 
ments  will  not  trespass  on  the  land  of  other  permittees.  Some  of  the 
stock  trails  are  of  necessity  too  narrow  to  furnish  sufficient  feed  for 
all  the  stock  that  must  travel  over  them. 

The  numerous  settlers  in  some  localities,  the  closeness  of  the  flocks 
in  others,  and  the  greater  sparseness  of  feed  over- much  of  the  range 
area  have  been  potent  factors  in  reducing  the  size  of  flocks  in  recent 
years.  This  tendency  has  been  intensified  to  some  extent  by  the 
recent  higher  value  of  the  sheep  and  the  lower  efficiency  of  the 
herders.  Bands  which  formerly  contained  from  2,500  to  3,000,  and 
occasionally  more,  sheep  seldom  exceed  2,600  and  frequently  have 
under  1,500.  Not  only  has  the  size  of  herds  been  reduced,  but, 
because  of  crowded  conditions,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  keep 
two  herders  instead  of  one  with  a  band. 

Because  of  the  limitation  of  range  the  majortiy  of  the  sheepmen 
are  now  obliged  to  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  winter  feed  to  carry 
their  bands  through  periods  of  bad  weather  and,  in  some  sections,  to 
feed  them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 

The  necessity  of  purchasing  all  or  a  part  of  the  range  has  also 
greatly  added  to  expenses.  In  some  sections  the  flockmasters  nour 
have  a  heavier  investment  in  land  on  which  to  run  their  sheep  for  a 
part  of  the  year  than  they  have  in  the  sheep  themselves. 

THE  NEED  OF  A  STABILIZED  RANGE  POLICY. 

For  many  years  the  need  of  a  stabilized  policy  of  range  control 
has  been  apparent  to  all  persons  familiar  with  range  conditions. 
As  early  as  1878,  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell  submitted  a  report  showing 
the  necessity  of  stabilizing  the  use  of  the  grazing  areas.  His  in* 
vestigations  led  him  to  believe  that  at  that  time,  which  was  prior 
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to  the  severe  overstocking,  this  could  best  be  done  by  establishing 
^zing  units,  and  that  the  equivalent  of  four  sections,  or  2,560 
acres,  was  necessary  in  order  to  provide  an  economic  unit.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  ideas  he  framed  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  Congress 
allowing  the  establishment  of  grazing  communities  of  nine  or  more 
persons  with  an  equivalent  of  four  sections  for  each  operator.  How- 
ever, no  action  along  that  line  was  taken.  Further  efforts  at 
stabilization  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  but  also  without 
result. 

By  1900  the  deterioration  of  many  of  the  range  areas  was  de- 
cidedly apparent,  and  it  was  fully  realized  that  some  action  must 
be  taken  to  establish  a  permanent  range  policy.  Accordingly,  in 
October,  1903,  President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  commission  to  study 
the  land  situation  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  best  utili- 
zation of  the  remaining  public  domain.  This  commission  reported, 
in  effect,  that  the  general  lack  of  control  of  the  range  lands  had 
resulted  in  serious  overgrazing  and  the  ruin  of  millions  of  acres  of 
valuable  grazing  territory,  but  that  it  was  not  too  late  to  restore  the 
value  of  many  of  the  open  ranges.  Their  report  concurred  with  the 
opinion  of  the  stockmen  who  were  using  the  range,  that  some  form 
of  Government  control  was  immediately  necessary. 

Since  that  time  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  looking 
toward  ultimate  stabilization  of  the  range.  At  first  there  was  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  stockmen  as  to  what  policy  should 
be  adopted.  These  opinions  varied  all  the  way  from  the  present 
** let-alone"  policy  to  private  ownership  of  lands.  Not  only  has 
there  been  considerable  disagreement  among  the  stockmen  as  to 
the  best  method  of  stabilization,  but  it  has  also  been  very  difficult 
to  visualize  their  needs,  not  to  mention  securing  remedial  legisla- 
tion. At  the  present  time  practically  all  of  the  stockmen  realize 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  are  anxious  for  the  enactment 
of  some  stabilizing  policy  which  shall  conserve  the  remaining  range 
area.  Not  only  will  such  a  policy  prevent  the  ultimate  exhaustion 
of  the  range,  but — and  this  concerns  the  stockmen  more  immedi- 
ately— ^it  will  also  make  their  operations  less  precarious.  There  are 
many  stockmen  using  the  public  domain  who  have  made  a  heavy 
investment  in  ranches  or  in  watering  places  which  they  have  de- 
veloped in  order  that  they  might  use  these  ranges.  If  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  the  ranges  they  will  be  forced  out  of  business 
uid  in  some  instances  will  lose  much  of  their  investment  in  im- 
provements. 

It  is  probable  that  under  any  stabilized  plan  many  of  the  stockmen, 
especially  the  larger  operators,  would  have  to  reduce  the  size  of  their 
herds  and  flocks.    Most  of  them  would  willingly  submit  to  such  a 
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reduction  if  they  could  be  guaranteed  sufficient  range  to  allow  run- 
ning enough  stock  to  provide  a  good  living.  They  would  then  be 
able  definitely  to  plan  their  business  from  year  to  year.  They  would 
also  be  in  a  position  to  protect  their  range,  develop  more  watering 
places,  provide  winter  feed,  and  in  other  ways  put  their  business  on  a 
stable  basis. 

POSSIBLE  METHODS  OF  STABILIZATION. 

Of  the  various  policies  for  the  solution  of  the  range  problem,  there 
are  now  five  which  are  being  given  special  consideration  by  stockmen. 
All  of  these  plans,  except  the  second,  presuppose  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  included  within  the  National  Forests  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  there  and  will  continue  to  be  handled  as  at  present. 

These  five  policies  are:  (a)  The  establishment  of  grazing  home- 
steads in  sufficiently  large  units  to  allow  a  good  living  to  a  family ; 
(b)  State  range  control;  {c)  the  sale  of  the  remaining  range  lands 
to  the  present  stock-grazing  users;  (d)  range  leasing  to  such  users; 
{e)  and  the  establishment  of  grazing  reserves  to  be  operated  under  the 
permit  system. 

Because  of  the  great  diversity  of  range  conditions  no  one  policy 
will  be  universally  applicable.  That  best  adapted  to  one  community 
may  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  stockmen  in  other 
communities.  Furthermore,  there  are  many  regions  in  which  the 
adoption  of  any  one  would  prove  inadequate.  While  these  policies 
may  seem  conflicting,  nevertheless  they  may  all  be  made  to  supple- 
ment each  other. 

EsUbliBhment  of  Grazing  Homesteads. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  have  the  public 
domain  open  for  settlement  by  persons  desiring  to  create  homes  for 
themselves.  Various  means  have  been  used  to  make  these  lands 
available.  To  this  end  a  law  was  passed  in  1862  making  it  possible 
to  secure  such  land  by  homesteading  it.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  general  tendency  to  discard  all  other  forms  of  granting  title 
to  public  lands  and  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the  homestead  prac- 
tice. Vast  areas  of  western  land  have  been  taken  imder  this  act. 
Finally,  about  15  years  ago,  there  was  little  remaining  land  where  a 
quarter  of  a  section  was  sufficient  to  furnish  a  living.  To  meet  this 
condition.  Congress  in  1909  passed  an  act  allowing  persons  to  home- 
stead 320  acres  under  certain  conditions. 

This  was  followed  by  an  act  in  1916  which  allows  persons  to  home- 
stead 640  acres  where  such  lands  are  adapted  only  to  grazing*  Per- 
sons favoring  this  measure  urged  that  under  it  the  poor  man  could 
acquire  a  home  without  having  to  wait  until  he  could  earn  money  to 
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buy  the  land.  In  the  past  it  has  been  possible  for  people  of  limited 
means  to  establish  farms  under  the  homestead  act.  But  to  develop 
and  stock  a  grazing  homestead  requires  considerable  capital,  and  the 
average  person  not  familiar  with  the  business  has  usually  found 
other  investments  more  inviting. 

After  all  of  the  lands  which  are  considered  suitable  for  homestead- 
ing  under  this  act  have  been  taken  there  will  still  remain  extensive 
areas  of  public  domain.  Whether  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
will  be  served  by  again  increasing  the  size  of  the  homesteads  or 
whether  some  other  policy  should  be  adopted  is  a  problem  for  future 
consideration. 

For  reasons  previously  cited  this  law  does  not  appeal  to  stockmen. 
Furthermore,  they  claim  that  such  a  law  to  work  well  should  permit 
the  present  users  of  the  range,  most  of  whom  have  obtained  all  their 
allowed  location  rights  and  have  invested  their  all  on  the  stocking 
and  use  of  the  range,  a  more  substantial  chance  to  increase  their 
holdings. 

SUte  ControL 

In  some  localities  there  is  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  turning  the  re- 
maining public  grazing  lands  over  to  the  respective  States  wherein 
such  lands  lie,  each  State  to  be  allowed  to  use  its  discretion  in  disposing 
of  or  regulating  the  use  of  such  unappropriated  areas.  The  supporters 
of  this  plan  contend  that  the  State,  by  virtue  of  its  local  government, 
can  more  readily  handle  these  lands  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  different  communities. 

The  advocates  of  this  plan  also  urge  that  the  State,  by  selling 
or  leasing  these  lands,  would  obtain  revenue  which  would  tend  to 
equalize  taxation.  The  point  is  made  that  privately  owned  lands 
are  required  to  bear  heavier  taxation,  since  lands  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  not  taxable  by  the  States.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  best  interests  of  the  general  public  would  be  served  by  such 
action.  Moreover,  the  disposition  to  adhere  to  uniform  Federal  land 
policies  is  naturally  strong,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  most  of  the 
stockmen  themselves  would  look  with  favor  on  any  such  attempt 
at  a  solution. 

Sale  «f  the  Remaining  Public  Domain  to  Present  Users. 

Many  persons  affirm  that  the  various  present  users  of  the  range 
should  be  permitted,  so  far  as  possible,  to  purchase  areas  commen* 
stirate  with  their  needs  and  thus  bring  the  greater  part  of  such 
lands  under  private  ownership.  Under  such  circumstances  men 
could  better  protect  the  range  against  trespass.  Water  could  be 
more  systematically  developed,  grazing  more  economically  distrib- 
uted, and  in  other  ways  the  range  could  be  given  a  higher  carrying 
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capacity.  On  this  permanent  basis  stockgrowers  would  know  how 
much  stock  could  be  run  and  could  plan  their  business  accordingly. 

One  objection  raised  against  private  ownership  is  that  the  land 
will  eventually  be  absorbed  by  large  companies.  If  proper  restric- 
tions governing  the  amount  of  land  that  any  one  person  or  company 
may  purchase  are  made,  and  if  sufficiently  long-term  payments  are 
allowed,  there  is  little  probability  of  this.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  large  companies  would  exercise  as  much  control  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  they  do  now  when  operating  on  the  open  range.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  large  outfits,  especially  sheep  companies,  to  graze 
their  flocks  near  the  holdings  of  smaller  operators,  and  by  taking  feed 
away  gradually  crowd  out  the  latter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  home- 
stead policy  has  enabled  the  large  operators  to  get  control  of  con- 
siderable bodies  of  land.  When  small  operators  are  being  crowded 
from  the  range  by  homesteaders  the  large  operators,  with  plenty  of 
money  at  their  disposal,  are  peculiarly  able  to  protect  themselves  by 
purchasing  the  necessary  homestead  tracts.  Indeed,  there  is  danger 
of  dividing  the  range  into  holdings  so  small  that  their  economic  in- 
sufficiency must  result  in  their  eventual  absorption  by  larger  opera- 
tors. On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  numerous  large 
holdings  were  secured  in  days  when  cheap  land  was  available  and 
operating  costs  were  low.  In  recent  years,  because  of  unwieldiness, 
many  large  ranches  have  been  broken  into  smaller  holdings. 

Stockmen  themselves  frequently  object  to  private  ownership  on  the 
ground  that  the  purchase  of  grazing  lands  will  greatly  increase  their 
capitalization.  Numerous  sheepmen  now  have  a  much  heavier  in- 
vestment in  the  land  on  which  the  sheep  are  run  than  in  the  sheep 
themselves.  The  private  ownership  of  grazing  lands  will  greatly 
increase  investments  and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  stock  run  by  individuals.  However,  it  is  believed  that  on 
the  better  grazing  areas  there  will  be  sufficient  advantages  largely  to 
offset  this  factor.  Experience  has  shown  that  when  sheep  are  run  on 
a  controlled  range  usually  a  higher  percentage  of  lambs  is  raised, 
and  these  lambs  generally  weigh  more  than  when  run  on  the  open 
range.  Not  only  are  more  and  better  lambs  produced,  but  usually  a 
heavier,  cleaner,  and  better  fleece  is  obtained.  Where  the  range  is 
under  private  control  it  has  further  been  found  possible,  and  often 
advantageous,  to  run  both  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  same  range.  As 
these  animals  require  a  different  character  of  feed,  they  can  fre- 
quently graze  on  the  same  lands  without  interference,  if  their  num- 
bers are  kept  in  the  proper  proportion. 

It  would,  of  course,  prove  impracticable  to  sell  all  lands,  as  there 
are  numerous  areas  that  have  so  low  or  uncertain  a  carrying  capacity 
as  to  make  their  purchase  uninviting.    Such  lands  might  be  placed 
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in  grazing  districts  luid  handled  under  a  permit  system  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  national  forests. 

Even  though  the  general  policy  of  selling  the  better  portions  of  the 
remaining  grazing  lands  be  not  adopted,  some  plan  might  be  discov- 
ered which  would  allow  those  stock  growers  who  already  own  con- 
biderable  range  adjacent  to  portions  of  the  public  domain,  to  con- 
solidate these  areas.  The  stoclonen  might  be  allowed  to  purchase 
tracts  of  Government  land  scattered  through  their  range.  Such  scat- 
tered tracts  are  ordinarily  of  little  value  to  anyone  else,  yet,  because 
of  them,  the  stock  grower  can  not  fence  and  regulate  his  range 
efficiently.  In  cases  where  large  areas  of  railroad  land  are  owned,  if 
it  is  not  deemed  sound  policy  to  sell  the  Government  land  lying 
within  such  holdings,  some  arrangement  might  be  made  permitting 
consolidation  of  the  range  through  an  equitable  exchange  of  areas. 

hmaing  the  Rani^e  to  Present  Users. 

Another  plan  contemplates  suitable  division  of  the  remaining 
available  range  not  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  would  allow 
the  stockmen  and  settlers  now  using  it  to  lease  portions  of  it  for  a 
period  of  years.  This  solution  is  very  generally  favored  by  stock- 
men, and  numerous  bills  designed  to  advance  it  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress  from  session  to  session.  The  measure  which  has  been 
most  favorably  by  stockmen  was  known  as  the  Kent  bill.  It  was  first 
introduced  in  December,  1013.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
grazing  districts  on  the  remaining  unreserved  public  domain  and  the 
issuance  of  10-year  permits  for  grazing  on  such  areas.  It  also 
granted  the  right  to  fence  and  otherwise  improve  the  range,  and 
especially  provided  for  the  equitable  disposal  of  necessary  improve- 
ments when  the  permit  should  be  canceled.  The  bill  gave  prior  leas- 
ing rights  to  homesteaders  and  previous  occupants  of  the  range,  and 
provided  that  the  grazing  fee  should  not  be  less  than  one-half  cent, 
or  more  than  4  cents  per  acre,  or  an  equivalent  thereof  per  head  of 
stock,  subject  to  revision  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  10-year 
periods. 

The  stockmen  believed  that  such  a  system  would  tend  immediately 
to  put  the  western  ranching  business  on  a  reasonably  stabilized  basis. 
It  would  also  offer  some  inducement  to  present  users  to  protect  and 
develop  their  own  range.  At  the  same  time  it  would  not  entail  as 
heavy  an  investment  in  land  as  does  private  ownership. 

There  are  nimierous  areas,  especially  in  the  Southwest,  where 
because  of  the  uncertainty  and  lack  of  rainfall  sufficient  feed  is  not 
always  available.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impracticable  to  attempt 
to  lease  such  areas  and  they  might  be  handled  under  the  next-men- 
tioned plan.    As  this  plan  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  established 
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policies  for  the  utilization  of  the  public  domain,  and  as  it  was  ocm- 
sidered  to  conflict  with  the  grazing  homestead  acts,  this  bill  was  nerer 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

Extension  of  the  Present  Permit  System. 

The  majority  of  range  users,  even  those  who  prefer  private  owner- 
ship or  the  leasing  systems,  favor  creating  grazing  commons  and  ex- 
tending the  permit  system  now  used  by  the  Forest  Service.  It  is 
urged  that  this  policy  would  result  in  immediate  partial  stabilization 
of  the  range  industry ;  also  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  further 
development  toward 'private  ownership. 

At  a  convention  of  the  live-stock  interests  held  at  Salt  Lake  in 
July,  1919,  a  resolution  favoring  the  immediate  creation  of  such 
grazing  commons,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
was  adopted  with  practical  unanimity.  The  plan  contemplates  the 
creation  of  grazing  commons  and  the  apportionment  of  the  range 
under  permits  among  the  present  users  in  proportion  to  their  hold- 
ings. Such  apportionment  would  be  based  on  the  present  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range.  It  would  aim  to  prevent  further  destruction 
of  the  range  and  to  give  the  present  users  a  much  greater  assurance 
of  the  stability  of  the  industry  than  they  now  have.  It  would,  of 
course,  result  in  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  stock  some  men  are 
now  running.    On  the  other  hand,  some  men  could  run  more. 

The  sheepmen  mainly  object  to  this  plan  because  under  present 
laws  they  might  continually  be  obliged  to  make  room  for  new  set- 
tlers. This  would  necessitate  gradually  decreasing  the  size  of  indi- 
vidual flocks  until  they  would  ultimately  become  smaller  than  is  now 
considered  the  more  economic  number.  This  plan  has  also  been 
objected  to  on  the  grounds  that  it  conflicts  with  the  present  grazing 
homestead  act  in  that  it  does  not  adequately  provide  for  new  settlers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  work  out  a  policy 
whereby  the  remaining  public  domain  can  not  only  be  conserved,  but 
that  much  of  it  can  be  developed  to  a  much  higher  producing  power. 
It  is  believed  that  a  policy  can  be  developed  which  will  not  only  con- 
serve the  remaining  areas,  but  will  give  the  stockman  a  much  greater 
degree  of  security,  although  many  large  companies  may  find  it  neces- 
sary considerably  to  curtail  their  operations.  It  is  further  believed 
that  such  a  policy  will  also  provide  for  such  new  settlers  as  are  de- 
sirous of  establishing  homes  for  themselves  so  long  as  there  are  suffi- 
cient lands  remaining.  It  may,  however,  become  necessary  at  times 
to  prevent  further  settlement  in  regions  where  a  continued  multipli- 
cation of  holdings  would  make  farming  or  stock  raising  precarious. 

In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  facilitate  some  degree  of  stabilization 
in  the  range  industry,  the  stockmen  are  taking  the  only  means  now  at 
their  disposal  for  getting  more  of  the  range  area  placed  under  some 
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form  of  administrative  control.  When  local  opinion  on  the  matter 
is  practically  unanimous,  sheep  and  cattle  men  unite  to  secure  the 
incorporation  in  particular  national  forests,  of  adjacent  areas  valu- 
able only  for  grazing  and  vital  to  their  continuance  in  business,  but 
usually  with  some  prospective  forest  value.  Within  the  past  year 
nearly  2,000,000  acres  have  thus  been  added  to  the  national  forest 
area.  The  most  notable  of  these  additions  was  one  of  over  1,000,000 
acres  of  forested  and  grazing  land  to  the  Thunder  Mountain  Forest  in 
central  Idaho.  This  land  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  overgrazing. 
Half  a  million  acres  of  grazing  and  desert  land  were  added  to  the 
Modoc  Forest  in  California.  There  are  now  about  10  bills  before 
Congress  for  similar  additions  to  other  forests  mentioned  in  the  bills 
and  practically  all  of  them  have  been  favorably  received.  In  self- 
defense,  in  the  absence  of  general  legislation  bearing  on  the  control  of 
such  lands  in  the  public  domain,  the  stockmen  have  imited  to  secure 
the  passage  of  these  special  bills.  These  and  the  grazing  homesteads 
may  prove  perhaps  to  be  the  final  solution  of  the  problems  of  open- 
range  oontroL 


Chapter  9. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  FINANCING  OF  THE  SHEEP  INDUS- 
TRY IN  THE  RANGE  STATES. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  CAPITALIZATION. 

In  the  enrly  history  of  the  range  sheep  industry  the  business 
organization  was  simple,  and  the  necessary  investment  was  largely  in 
the  sheep,  which,  prior  to  1890,  were  worth  about  $2  a  head.  They 
were  run  in  bands  which,  except  with  small  operators  just  starting 
oat,  generally  contained  from  3,000  to  5,000  head.  On  the  south* 
western  ranges,  especially  in  New  Mexico,  where  the  sheep  were 
largely  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  Mexican  birth  or  descent,  the 
bands  were  generally  much  smaller,  frequently  containing  less  than 
a  thousand  animals. 

Each  band  had  a  herder  at  all  times  to  prevent  loss  through 
straying,  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  wild  animals,  to  direct 
their  grazing,  and  to  look  after  their  general  welfare.  There  was 
also  a  camp  tender,  whose  duties  were  to  keep  the  camp  supplied 
with  provisions  and  move  it  from  time  to  time  as  the  sheep  were 
driven  to  fresh  grazing  grounds.  In  the  small  one-band  outfits 
there  was  a  camp  tender,  frequently  the  owner,  with  each  band. 
With  the  larger  concerns  there  was  a  camp  tender  to  every  two,  and 
sr>metimes  three,  bands.  The  larger  companies  also  employed  fore- 
men, who  had  charge  of  several  bands  and  who  were  responsible  for 
the  general  care  of  the  sheep  and  for  locating  the  camps  in  places 
with  plenty  of  feed  and  water.  Many  companies  also  employed 
managers,  who  had  general  supervision  over  the  entire  outfit. 

By  moving  the  sheep  from  place  to  place  they  could  be  grazed  on 
the  o|>en  range  the  year  round,  as  there  was  plenty  of  feed.  Under 
ffUi'h  conditions  ownership  of  land  was  generally  unnecessary. 
It  was  also  unnecessary  to  provide  winter  feed,  except  in  unusually 
h^'Vire  winters,  at  which  time  it  was  generally  unprocurable.  The 
only  investment  needed  was  for  the  sheep;  the  necessary  camp  equip- 
tfti'UU  whi<h  could  he  secured  for  from  $250  to  $500  per  band;  and 
nuffirmii  working  capital  to  meet  current  expenses  for  supplies  and 
wagiHi,  At  that  time  lat)or  was  plentiful  and  good  help  could  be 
oUttffie'l  on  the  northern  ranges  for  about  $30  to  $40  a  month  and 
Jy/urd,  Hoard  cost  about  $9  to  $10  a  montli.  In  the  Southwest, 
Mft'truu  help  could  be  secured  at  from  $10  to  $20  a  month,  and  board 
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was  proportionately  low.  This  meant  that  the  total  capital  to  run  a 
band  of  3,(XX)  head  would,  generally,  not  exceed  $8,000.  As  the  invest- 
ment per  unit  of  sheep  was  comparatively  small  and  credit  was  easy, 
and  as  the  business  was  generally  profitable,  numerous  large  com- 
panies, running  as  high  as  50,000  to  100,000  head  or  even  more,  were 
formed  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  free  range. 

With  the  rapid  taking  up  of  the  better  areas  of  the  public  domain 
for  farming  purposes,  both  sheep  and  cattle  were  crowded  onto  the 
poorer  areas  which  soon  became  badly  overgrazed.  As  the  settle- 
ment of  the  range  continued  this  overcrowding  became  more  and 
more  severe  until  in  recent  years  numerous  stockmen  have  been 
forced  out  of  business,  while  those  who  still  remain  have  often  been 
obliged  to  curtail  greatly  the  number  of  stock  they  run.  At  the 
present  time  the  number  of  sheep  owned  by  any  one  person  or  com- 
pany varies  from  1,000  to  50,000  or  more.  Owners  with  only 
a  single  band,  and  especially  with  less  than  a  thousand  sheep, 
are  still  found  in  the  northern  ranges,  but  they  are  not  numerous, 
except  in  the  southwest.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  comparatively 
few  companies  with  more  than  80,000  head« 

When  the  pressure  for  range  became  acute  the  cattlemen,  who 
were  the  first  to  feel  it,  not  only  began  to  practice  winter  feeding 
but  also  to  purchase  a  considerable  part  of  their  range.  As  the  feed 
became  still  more  sparse  the  sheepmen  in  turn,  excepting  those  on 
the  southern  ranges,  were  compelled  to  take  the  same  action.  At 
first  winter  feeding  on  the  part  oi  most  sheepmen  consisted  merely 
of  keeping  some  concentrated  feed,  such  as  com  or  cotton-seed  meal, 
in  the  camp,  where  it  could  be  fed  in  case  of  emergency.  Some  of 
them  who  ranged  their  flocks  in  the  vicinity  of  irrigation  districts 
made  a  point  of  keeping  their  bands  near  enough  to  be  quickly 
driven  to  points  where  hay  could  be  fed  during  periods  of  bad 
weather.  In  recent  years  on  some  of  the  more  northern  ranges. 
where  there  is  little  winter  grazing  available,  the  sheep  are  fed 
throughout  the  winter.  In  other  localities,  where  the  sheep  are 
jrrazed  primarily  on  deserts  during  the  winter  months,  as  in  Wyo- 
ming, it  has  become  necessary  to  build  warehouses  and  store  feed 
for  emergency  purposes. 

lliere  are  still  some  sheepmen  whose  only  investment  is  in  the 
sheep  and  the  necessary  camp  equipment,  but  in  recent  years  the 
irreater  numl)er,  especially  on  the  northern  ranges,  have  found  a 
considerable  investment  in  land  and  improvements  necessary.  The 
amount  of  land  that  must  be  owned  to  remain  in  the  business  variCvS 
preatly  according  to  local  conditions.  In  some  places  they  have 
been  able  to  get  control  of  enough  range  by  acquiring  small  scattered 
tracts  on  which  there  are  watering  places.  In  many  other  instances 
it  baa  been  necessary  to  purciiase  a  large  portion  of  a  range,  and 
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there  are  many  cases  where  the  real  estate  investment  exceeds  $20 
per  breeding  ewe.  With  the  change  in  methods  of  operation,  it  has 
generally  been  necessary  to  have  more  improvements  than  formerly, 
such  as  lambing  sheds,  shearing  sheds,  dipping  vats,  wells,  and  water 
tanks.  Such  improvements  vary  in  cost  from  only  a  few  cents  to 
as  high  as  $2  or  more  per  ewe. 

In  order  to  operate  under  the  crowded  range  conditions,  the  sheep- 
men  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  sheep  as  well  as 
the  size  of  their  bands.  The  number  now  varies  from  as  low  as  600 
on  some  of  the  southern  ranges  to  as  high  as  8,000  on  some  of 
the  more  open  ranges  of  the  north,  though  in  the  south  the 
breeding  sheep  are  generally  run  in  bands  of  800  to  1,000  ewes 
and  their  lambs,  as  against  like  flocks  of  from  1,000  to  l^iOO  in  the 
north.  It  has  also  been  necessary  on  some  of  the  more  crowded 
ranges  to  have  with  each  band  a  camp  tender,  who  spends  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  helping  to  herd  the  sheep.  Operating  costs  have  been 
considerably  increased  by  these  two  conditions,  quite  apart  from  the 
cost  of  winter  feed. 

The  change  from  an  investment  confined  almost  entirely  to  sheep 
to  one  where  real  estate  considerably  exceeds  the  live  stock  in  value,  as 
occurs  in  most  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Montana,  necessitates  a 
capitalization  several  times  greater  than  that  of  30  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing the  war  period  capital  investment  per  head  rose  greatly,  increas- 
ing from  $4.50  (Tariff  Board  figures)  in  1910,  to  $10  or  $12  in  the 
period  1917-1919.  During  that  time  yearling  ewes  were  sold  from 
$16  to  $18  or  more  a  head.  The  increased  expenses  for  labor,  supplies, 
and  miscellanies  also  made  necessary  a  much  larger  working  capital 
than  formerly. 

Assuming  a  one-band  outfit  of  1,000  ewes,  valued  at  $11  per  head, 
with  20  bucks  at  $40,  an  initial  investment  of  $11,800  was  called  for 
in  1918-19.  The  necessary  horses  and  camp  equipment  cost  from 
$500  to  $1,000,  while  a  working  capital  of  at  least  $2,000  was  neces- 
sary. Under  present  conditions  most  operators  also  need  a  home 
ranch  worth  at  least  $5,000  to  serve  as  a  base  of  operation.  Thus, 
under  average  range  conditions,  for  a  man  entering  the  business,  an 
I  initial  investment  of  about  $20,000  was  needed  during  the  recent 
I  period  of  high  prices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  unless  the  owner  is  willing  to  live  with  the 
sheep  and  serve  as  one  of  the  herders,  one  band  is  not  an  economical 
unit,  since  the  labor  and  other  operating  costs  will  absorb  all  profits.^ 

*At  the  hearing  held  by  the  Tariff  CommiBsion  (aee  Appendix)  at  Boise,  Idaho,  the 
point  was  made  that  the  one-band  operators  in  Oregon  and  Idaho  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. There  are,  of  course,  a  considerable  number  of  one-band  operators.  These  are  mostly 
persons  of  foreign  birth  or  descent  who  operate  in  parts  of  Idaho,  Nevada,  California^  and 
in  the  Southwest.  In  nearly  every  case  these  men  possess  little,  If  any,  property  otbex 
than  the  sheep  and  the  necessary  camp  paraphernalia,  and  live  with  the  sheep,  acting 
as  herders  while  working  toward  larger  numbers.  Their  standard  of  llvliig  ia  much  low«r 
than  that  of  the  arerage  American. 
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Under  ordinary  range  conditions  at  least  two  bands  (1,800  to  2,600 
breeding  sheep)  are  needed  if  the  owner  is  to  receive  a  managerial 
wage.   The  smallest-sized  outfit  for  efficient  operation,  however,  ap-l 
pears  to  be  about  5,000  head.  I 

METHODS  OF  FINANCING  THE  INDUSTRY. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  from  the  foregoing  that  the  financing 
of  the  industry  during  recent  years  has  been  much  more  of  an  under- 
taking than  in  the  days  of  free  range  and  low  sheep  values,  when 
any  reliable  and  experienced  man  could  borrow  funds  to  get  a  start. 
The  interest  rate  varied  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  but  the  capital  invest- 
ment was  relatively  small  and  operating  expenses  were  so  low  that 
profits  usually  were  quite  attractive.  Of  late  years  a  large  part  of 
the  increased  cost  of  running  sheep  has  resulted  from  rapid  gains  in 
operating  expenses,  particularly  labor  and  feed.  During  the  pres- 
ent period  of  readjustment  general  running  expenses  will  be  some- 
what reduced,  particularly  for  labor  and  feed.  Capitalization  also 
will  be  reduced  through  shrinkage  of  sheep  values.  Speculative  valu- 
ations placed  on  land  which  has  been  leased,  or  which  will  have  to  be 
bought,  will  also  be  lowered.  The  problem  of  future  range  financing 
may  be  eased  considerably  through  these  means,  although  the  exist- 
ing state  of  unusual  use  of  borrowed  capital  will  probably  for  some 
time  involve  severe  strain. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  of  many  sheepmen  to  use  consid- 
erable borrowed  capital.  The  necessity  in  recent  years  of  purchasing 
land  and  making  improvements  forced  a  large  number  to  become 
very  heavy  borrowers.  Some  met  this  situation  by  reducing  their 
flocks  and  thus,  in  part,  shifting  their  capital.  War  conditions  also 
made  it  necessary  for  most  of  them  to  carry  additional  short-time 
loans  with  which  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  supplies,  winter 
feed,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  early  lamb  growers,  for  replenishing  their 
flocks.  The  greatest  strain,  however,  occurred  when,  after  meeting  all 
these  increases,  they  had  also  to  meet  a  very  heavy  expense  because  of 
unusual  climatic  conditions.  In  the  Southwest  the  three-year  drought 
period,  which  was  followed  by  the  severe  winter  of  1918-19,  with 
heavy  flock  losses  and  heavy  feed  bills,  compelled  these  sheepmen  to 
become  heavy  borrowers.  On  the  more  nortliern  ranges  the  drought 
of  1910,  followed  by  the  unusually  severe  winter  of  1919  20,  made 
heavy  loans  necessary,  and  left  most  of  the  sheepmen  greatly  in  debt. 

Both  the  percentage  of  total  capital  borrowed  and  the  percentage 
of  heavy  borrowers  have  risen  greatly  in  the  past  five  years.  The 
percentage  of  borrowed  capital  now  invested  in  the  sheep  business 
is  estimated  at  from  25  to  90,  according  to  the  area  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  ow^nership  of  patented  land  is  necessary,  and  the  re- 
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cency  of  purchase.  Most  estimates  made  by  bankers  range  from  40 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  worth  of  the  outfit.  The  percentage  of 
sheepmen  who  are  heavy  borrowers  is  estimated  at  60  to  90  for  the 
different  areas. 

The  chief  difference  in  range  financing  three  decades  ago  and  dur- 
ing more  recent  years  is  found  in  the  time  of  the  loans  and  the 
larger  amounts  of  credits  for  the  same  sized  outfit.  Wool  being 
virtually  the  only  source  of  income,  loans  at  first  were  often  made 
for  a  year,  and  matured  when  the  wool  money  was  available  for 
payment  of  interest  and  curtailment  of  the  loan.  Loans  for  operat- 
ing expenses  usually  were  for  shorter  periods,  but  also  matured  prior 
to  midsummer.  Particularly  since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
reserve  system,  loans,  for  whatever  purpose  made,  have  been  mainly 
for  six  months  or  less.  This  has  been  necessary  to  facilitate  sale  of  the 
paper  to  correspondent  banks  and  to  buyers  of  commercial  paper  in 
general.  Placing  of  loans  was  thus  facilitated,  especially  with  the 
more  general  entry  of  cattle  loan  companies  and  live-stock  loan  com- 
panies into  the  range  live-stock  field.  Occasional  long-term  loans 
from  real  estate  and  farm  loan  companies.  Federal  farm  loan  banks, 
and  individual  investors,  have  been  important  locally  in  financing 
land  purchases,  particularly  patented  homesteads  with  a  valuable 
water  right,  but  they  really  constitute  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  six:months  paper  in  range  financing. 

For  some  years  there  have  been  four  forms  of  loan  in  use :  (1)  The 
genuine  long-term  paper  just  discussed,  secured  by  mortgage,  with 
or  without  partial  or  complete  repayment  privilege  before  maturity; 
(2)  "riding  loans"  on  six  months'  paper,  renewed  on  payment  of 
interest,  reduced  with  each  renewal,  when  possible,  and  secured 
usually  by  chattel  mortgage  on  live  stock,  increase,  and  wool ;  some- 
times by  feed  and  crops  grown,  and  occasionally  by  mortgage 
on  real  estate;  (3)  short-term  loans  for  30  to  90  days,  sometimes 
180  days,  used  mainly  for  general  running  expenses,  secured  by 
chattel  mortgage,  or  in  the  case  of  operators  of  sound  standing  by 
personal  note,  and  usually  liquidated  from  proceeds  of  sheep  and 
lamb  sales;  (4)  short-term  loans  in  the  form  of  advances  on  wool 
or  on  lambs,  made  by  wool  dealers  or  live-stock  commission  firms 
at  the  central  markets  (sometimes  by  local  sheep  dealers),  matur- 
ing at  sale  of  the  product,  and  secured  by  mortgage  thereon  and  by 
guarantee  of  the  sheepman.  Sheepmen  often  have  secured  sudi 
advances  even  when  local  creditor  banks  were  willing  to  maka 
further  loans,  because  the  interest  charged  nearly  always  was  less 
than  the  local  rate,  which  in  the  last  few  years  has  ranged  front  8  to 
10  per  cent. 
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The  riding  loans  have  been  used  to  buy  sheep  and  land,  to  make 
improvements,  and  sometimes  in  part  to  pay  operating  expenses, 
particularly  in  connection  with  purchases  of  live  stock  after  unusual 
losses.  Unless  money  was  scarce,  there  usually  has  been  no  difficulty 
in  securing  renewals  on  payment  of  interest  provided  the  borrower 
took  good  care  of  his  sheep,  but  when  riding  loans  were  in  part 
used  for  general  operating  expenses  the  creditors  usually  expected  a 
curtailment  before  renewal;  This  was  generally  considered  neces- 
sary in  order  to  maintain  a  safe  margin  in  case  of  recurrence  of  un- 
usual expenses  or  losses.  These  loans  have  been  made  with  in- 
creasing frequency  during  recent  years  by  live-stock  and  cattle 
loan  companies,  which  indorse  and  sell  the  paper  to  other  financial 
houses.  Banks  at  range  points  sometimes  criticize  the  loan  com- 
panies on  the  ground  that  local  banks  are  left  to  carry  the  remainder 
of  the  sheep  paper  without  adequate  security,  and  that  the  companies 
have  too  readily  accepted  speculative  values  as  a  basis  for  loans 
during  recent  years  of  unusually  high  prices. 

The  short-term  loans  have  been  ased  primarily  for  running  ex- 
penses. Sheepmen  usually  begin  borrowing  by  or  soon  after 
Christmas  to  finance  such  winter  costs  as  additional  feed,  labor,  and 
supplies.  Between  February  and  April,  according  to  location  (as 
affecting  time  of  shearing  and  lambing) ,  additional  credit  is  generally 
used  to  finance  these  operations  and  carry  the  outfit  until  the  wool 
is  sold.  Not  all  the  growers  borrow  in  the  early  winter,  as  many 
produce  practically  all  the  feed  needed,  but  practically  all  borrow 
just  before  lambing  and  shearing.  Advances  on  the  wool,  when 
made  by  central  market  dealers  or  commission  firms,  have  been 
utilized  for  this  purpose  almost  exclusively.  These  loans,  made 
to  mature  when  the  wool  is  sold,  usually  have  been  quite  fully 
liquidated  from  wool  receipts,  and  practically  always  so  in  the  case 
of  advances.  The  wool  money  has  been  counted  on  by  the  sheep- 
men to  pay  winter  and  spring  expenses.  Any  balance  generally 
has  been  left  in  the  bank  until  needed  for  summer  operating  ex- 
penses. If  not  sufficient  for  such  purposes  further  short-term  loans 
may  be  secured,  to  mature  when  the  lambs  are  disposed  of.  These, 
also,  have  usually  been  fully  met  at  maturity  from  proceeds  of  lamb 
sales.  When  loans  have  not  been  liquidated  from  wool  and  lamb  sales 
prior  to  1920,  it  has  usually  been  due  to  unusual  feed  or  replace- 
ment costs  resulting  from  unfavorable  seasons,  and  the  unpaid 
balance  has  usually  been  added  to,  or  converted  into  riding  loans  for 
subsequent  liquidation.  The  practice  of  making  riding  loans  was 
rather  generally  followed  in  the  Southwest  from  1916  to  1918,  when 
most  sheepmen  were  unable  to  reduce  their  indebtedness  for  very 
long  unless  they  sold  out.    It  was  also  followed  to  some  extent  on  the 
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northern  ranf{OH  as  a  result  of  the  late,  unfavorable  spring  of  1917 
and  the  hard  winter  of  1918,  as  well  as  the  drought  of  1919,  and  was 
widi'Hpread  in  1920. 

PoftNibU  W«ak  Point  In  Range  Finandnff. 

What  hiiH  heon  criticized  as  a  weak  point  in  range  financing  is  that 
fto  much  of  the  borrowed  capital  is  secured  by  six  months'  paper, 
whiitover  itH  UHe.  In  normal  years  this  is  not  a  weakness,  as  renewals 
on  payiiioDt  of  interest,  with  or  without  curtailment  of  paper  repre- 
Honting  iuveHtmont  and  not  mere  general  expense,  has  been  virtually 
a  matti^r  of  routine  in  western  banking.  At  the  same  time  the  mak- 
ing of  loauH  on  six  months'  paper  has  greatly  facilitated  the  raising 
of  noetliul  funds  thmugh  facility  of  discount  of  such  paper  when 
ind<)i*siMl  by  the  lontling  hank.  This  has  been  a  potent  aid  in  getting 
nu>nt«y  for  purcha.so  of  patented  lands  during  the  rapid  extension  of 
homostoading  in  recent  yeara.  The  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that 
when  money  is  tight,  or  the  market  outlook  seems  to  endanger  the 
loans,  their  liquidation  can  be  demanded  at  maturity.  In  an  indus- 
try such  as  shtH»p  and  wool  production,  with  only  two  periods  of  in- 
tHime  in  tho  year  (early  summer  and  fall)  and  continuous  outlay, 
but  witli  the  iiUH>me  periods  subject  to  unusual  and  unlooked-for 
fl\)ct nations  hirgi»ly  beyond  the  sheepman's  control,  this  precipitate 
maturity  miglit  have  serious  effects  if  creditors  lacked  constrtictive 
vision,  Yot  the  present  attitude  of  banks  and  lending  companies  in 
carrying,  and  in  many  instancies  adding  to,  past-due  paper,  in  spite 
of  Hnsuu  i,Hl  stringiMicy,  a  depri»sseil  market  for  lambs  and  a  moribund 
nuHrkot  for  wih^,  indicates  that  this  sinirce  of  weakness  may  be 
n»Hdily  exags^^rated.  During  the  recent  years  of  high  prices,  local 
cnniit  may  havo  Uvn  oUaineil  jH^rhaps  too  easily  from  loan  com- 
jvjinii'^  on  six  months*  |\*ijvr.  In  the  long  nm,  however,  unless  ct>st 
aUvi  i^Uivnu  1 1  hindnnu^cs*  in  the  way  of  long-teim  real  estate  loans 
*:v  Icsj^Muxi,  it  !*vm>  quite  |xv^iMo  tliat  six  months  loans  may  be  of 
n\;:s*h  iirtMtor  aaxaniap*  to  the  duvp  men  than  k^ns  through  real 
t>tAie  n:o:tir:4;ri*5N. 

V\c:y  v*^*.;  U*  r.o  r.;:o>t:on  ivtuvrnir.^r  th«*  e^x^iioniv  and  the  wisdom  of 
r^.rsvr^  c  ;xAk  *xv;vi  e\{vr.,v.ti:rt^  v!.^n.i  .-.ir,  shipjinr4r.  and  unusual 
fiv\:  *  t'l v,^  V\  >^  Tt  t.:v.c  l^^i^r.s.  It  ti,.::'a  Wp  costlv  ior  an  outfit 
tv*  r,TT>  :  .'"  ,:':;  Tie  \i*r  a  sv.rvl.-s  <v.5.:ir.t  to  pay  soch  dkort- 
;  ..      .• .:  aq-:  >  rivvs-  ::t<.  xr  ;  f.c  t^^>^* ;"  e  '.  ^'^  "s*  r.TiaD-iers  ai>p  the 

i'^  :  .>5  .:  <*.*.  /^  «\.t ; :  ...r  *  ^  :""  <  .\r.  .\z  t  r.  **  -e  Sx:T!.mf«t,  prior 
;.    v,  J    \»s..»>  >5-  :  \  "f.  r  r,.-  -  .:  c  <\iv   s.-  r  tt  *:y^r  f^'.lv  cxt  when 
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The  safety  of  such  outfits  is  seriously  endangered  by  prevailing 
conditions.  The  break  in  the  wool  market  in  1920  came  just  when 
a  good  and  active  market  was  most  needed.  A  considerable  num- 
ber have  sustained  losses  varying  in  effect  from  crippling  deficits 
to  imminence  of  bankruptcy.  A  severe  winter  and  late  spring  pre- 
ceded the  slump  in  wool  and  in  sheep  and  lamb  prices.  Unusual 
feed  costs,  light  lambing  percentage,  heavy  sheep  and  lamb  losses,  a 
wool  market  which  became  practically  lifeless,  and  a  poor  market 
for  sheep  and  lambs,  have  placed  the  banks  at  range  points  under  a 
severe  strain.  They  are  now  carrying  new  paper  and  past-due  paper 
to  help  their  customers  through  these  trebled  misfortunes.  Not  only 
have  they  been  forced  to  renew,  and  often  add  to,  old  loans,  but  in 
many  cases  to  carry  paper  with  an  irreducible  minimum  of  security. 
Sometimes  there  has  been  virtually  no  security  for  a  part  of  the 
paper  other  than  the  old  frontier  optimism. 

BREEDS  AND  TYPES  OF  SHEEP  USED. 

The  first  flocks  run  on  the  open  range  consisted  in  the  main  of 
unimproved  Mexican  sheep,  but  soon  were  greatly  improved  by  the 
use  of  Merino  bucks  and  Merino  ewe  flocks  brought  in  from  the 
Eastern  States.  They  were  kept  primarily  for  the  production  of  I 
wool.  All  lambs  were  retained  and  only  aged  wethers  and  ewes  J 
were  sold.  The  settlement  and  overstocking  of  the  ranges  soon  re- 
sulted in  increasing  the  operating  expenses  to  a  point  where  the 
keeping  of  sheep  for  wool  production  only  was  not  generally  profit- 
able. This  coincided  with  the  growing  eastern  demand  for  Iamb, 
and  caused  the  flockmasters  to  turn  their  attention  more  and  more 
to  the  production  of  lambs.  This  continued  imtil  just  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War.  At  that  time  most  growers  were  giving 
as  much  attention  to  the  production  of  lambs  as  to  wool.  The  excep- 
tions were  southern  New  Mexico,  southwest  Texas,  and  a  few  other 
scattered  localities  where  finewool  sheep  were  still  kept  primarliy  for 
the  production  of  wool. 

In  changing  from  the  strictly  wool-growing  basis,  the  smaller  types 
of  Merinos  were  replaced  with  the  larger  Rambouillet  sheep.  Numer- 
ous crossbred  flocks  were  also  developed.  After  a  period  of  experi- 
nientation,  the  flockmasters  have  largely  settled  on  a  few  leading 
types  that  are  best  fitted  for  their  local  conditions.  In  the  southern 
fange  States  much  of  the  range  is  so  broken,  or  so  covered  with 
l>nish,  that  the  sheep  must  be  closely  herded  to  prevent  losses  through 
straying  away  from  the  band.  There  are  also  re<rions  where  climatic 
conditions  are  unfavorable  for  procuring  good  lamb  crops.  Be- 
cause of  these  conditions,  the  Merinos,  which  have  the  dose  herding 
instinct,  have  been  retained  aivd  are  run  primarily  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  wool.    The  Merinos  are  mostly  of  the  Rambouillct  type, 
although  in  places  the  Delaine  occupies  a  prominent  place. 

In  northern  range*  States  sheepmen  operating  in  the  rougher  dis- 
tricts where  herding  is  difficult  have  also  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue their  Merino  (Rambouillet)  flocks.  Most  of  those  on  the  more 
open  ranges,  where  close  herding  is  not  necessary,  are  running  cross- 
bred flocks.  These  predominate  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
northern  Utah.  These  crossbred  flocks  have  been  obtained  chiefly 
by  breeding  Bambouillet  ewes  to  longwool  rams.  The  Cotswolds 
have  proved  the  most  popular  for  this  purpose,  although  many 
Lincolns  and  some  Leicesters  and  Romneys  are  used. 

At  first  those  running  crossbred  flocks  purchased  ewes  for  main- 
tenance purposes  from  men  who  ran  finewool  sheep  in  less  favorable 
areas.  As  the  crossbreds  increased  in  pop\ilarity,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  finewool  flocks  became  too  limited  to  supply  the  demand  for 
such  ewes.  This,  together  with  the  relatively  low  price  for  wool 
which  prevailed  prior  to  the  World  War,  and  the  desire  to  grow 
heavy,  earlier  maturing  lambs,  increased  the  trend  toward  breed- 
ing the  longwool  type.  This  trend  was  so  pronounced  that  for  a 
number  of  years  after  1910  there  was  almost  no  market  for  Merino 
rams.  As  a  result  of  this  tendency,  just  prior  to  the  World  War 
there  were  many  flocks  in  which  the  ewes  were  losing  the  herding 
instinct,  and  whose  fleeces  were  too  coarse  and  too  easily  torn  in  the 
brush,  and  the  quality  of  whose  lambs  had  not  been  improved. 

Partly  because  of  the  difficulty  in  handling  these  ewes  on  the 
range,  and  also  because  of  the  greater  demand  for  fine  wool,  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  swing  of  the  pendulum  back  toward  the 
Merino  basis.  During  the  past  four  years  there  has  been  an  unprec- 
edented demand  for  Merino  rams,  while  breeders  of  longwools  have 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  dii^posing  of  their  stock.  By  mating 
back  with  the  Merino  rams,  the  wool  becomes  finer  and  the  ewes 
regain  the  desired  herding  instinct.  Constant  changing  from  one 
breed  to  another,  however,  usually  results  in  a  badly  mixed  flock 
and  a  very  uneven  wool  clip. 

The  half-blood  ewe  (Merino-longwool  cross)  is  a  reasonably  hardy 
animal  that  herds  well  under  open-range  conditions  and  produces 
more  lambs,  as  well  as  lambs  that  are  heavier  and  fatten  younger, 
than  the  straight  finewools.  The  fleeces,  which  grade  about  three- 
eighths  to  quarter-blood,  are  a  little  heavier,  shrink  slightly  less  than 
fine  clips  on  the  same  range,  and  until  the  past  year  have  met  with 
a  ready  sale.  This  combination  of  qualities  makes  the  first  cross 
highly  desirable  when  it  is  maintained.  When  there  were  plenty 
of  Merino  ewes  to  be  had  from  which  to  breed  first-cross  animals, 
this  was  easily  done.    Later,  when  it  was  impossible  to  secure  enough 
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Memo  ewes,  most  flockmasters  crossed  their  sheep  from  generation  to 
generation  until  the  flocks  became  very  uneven.  Some  of  the  larger 
operators  kept  their  sheep  fairly  uniform  by  breeding  their  finer- 
woded  ewes  to  longwool  rams*  and  their  coarser- wooled  ewes  to 
finewool  bucks.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  keep  as  near  this 
half-breed  type  as  possible.  One  such  effort  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Corriedale,  a  breed  that  was  developed  in  New  Zealand 
mainly  by  crossing  Lincoln  rams  on  Merino  ewes  and  by  culling 
close  to  type  for  a  number  of  years.  While  the  Corriedales  seem  to 
have  given  satisfactory  results,  the  number  of  breeding  animals 
available  for  range  use  is  too  limited  to  make  stabilization  possible 
through  this  source  alone.  The  Panama  sheep  (obtained  by  crossing 
Rambouillet  rams  on  Lincoln  ewes)  has  also  been  developed.  In 
recent  years  the  use  of  crossbred  bucks  has  apparently  been  meeting 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  endeavoring  to  develop  a  sheep  that  will  fill 
this  need.  Its  investigations  indicate  that  it  will  be  possible  by 
proper  breeding  and  selection  to  stabilize  on  the  crossbred  type,  and 
that  such  stabilization  can  be  brought  about  sooner  than  most  per- 
sons had  thought  possible. 

In  some  sections,  notably  in  parts  of  Idaho  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west, the  flockmasters  have  made  the  production  of  lambs  their  prime 
business,  wool  being  of  secondary  consideration.  The  Idaho  flock- 
masters,  in  developing  a  quickly  maturing  lamb  suitable  for  the 
midsummer  market,  are  running  flocks  of  Merino-longwooled  ewes 
which  are  bred  to  Hampshire  bucks.  In  parts  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  and  in  other  sections  where  range  conditions  are  such  that 
crossbred  ewes  can  not  be  run,  the  Merino  ewes  are  bred  directly  to 
Hampshire  bucks.  The  Hampshire  has  almost  entirely  replaced 
other  Downs  for  this  purpose,  as  the  lambs  on  the  same  range  weigh 
more  per  head  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

In  addition  to  heavy  gains  in  capitalization,  previously  discussed, 
operating  expenses  have  also  increased  greatly  in  recent  years,  par- 
ticularly for  the  period  from  1917  to  the  middle  of  1920.  The  prin- 
cipal operating  expenses  are  for  labor,  feed,  interest,  flock  replace- 
ment, breeding  expense,  taxes,  and  shearing.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  numerous  miscellaneous  charges,  such  as  building  of  corrals 
and  reservoirs  on  the  open  range,  and  transportation  of  supplies. 

Labor, 

Labor  is  usually  the  heaviest  item  of  expense,  though  that  for 
feed  (including  grazing)  may  sometimes  be  greater.  In  1918-19  the 
herders  throughout  the  middle  and  northern  range  States  generaUy 
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received  from  $90  to  $100  per  month  with  board,  the  camp  tenders 
were  paid  from  $100  to  $110  and  board.  Foremen  were  paid  from 
$125  to  $150,  and  occasionally  as  high  as  $200  per  month,  their  wage 
varying  according  to  the  responsibility  placed  on  them.  In  Arizona, 
where  there  are  numerous  Basque  and  American  herders,  but  where 
Mexican  help  predominated,  the  wages  for  herders  ranged  from  $50 
to  $75,  while  the  foremen  generally  received  about  $100.  In  New 
Mexico  and  southwest  Texas,  where  the  help  were  practically  all  of 
Mexican  birth  or  descent,  the  wages  were  slightly  less,  ranging  from 
$35  to  $50,  while  the  foremen  received  from  $60  to  $75.  The  estimated 
costs  of  board  for  a  herder  and  his  dogs  (usually  there  are  one  or  two 
dogs  in  each  camp)  ranged  from  $25  to  $50  per  month,  the  lower 
figure  prevailing  in  the  Southwest  and  the  higher  in  the  northern 
range  States.  In  addition  the  herders  usually  kill  a  sheep  (more 
often  a  lamb)  for  food  about  every  two  weeks,  which  is  included  in 
the  death  loss. 

During  the  latter  half  of  1920  there  was  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  wages  which  with  the  beginning  of  1921  will  probably  become 
general.  From  the  information  available,  wages  for  herders  on 
the  northern  ranges  will  probably  not  greatly  exceed  $75  a  month « 
while  in  southern  New  Mexico  they  will  probably  average  about 
$35  a  month.  After  this  readjustment  has  taken  place,  it  is  probable 
that  wages  will  be  higher  than  in  1910,  when  cost  data  were  collected 
by  the  Tariff  Board.  At  that  time  wages  varied  from  about  $35 
a  month  for  herders  and  camp  tenders  in  New  Mexico  to  from  $65 
to  $70  in  Idaho.  As  already  suggested,  however,  the  labor  expense 
per  sheep  will  be  greater  than  in  1910,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  necessary  to  run  smaller  bands  and  to  use  more  men  per  band 
than  at  that  time. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  force,  it  is  necessary  to  hire  considerable 
extra  help  in  the  lambing  season,  for  dipping,  and  at  various  other 
times.  During  lambing  time  it  is  usually  necessary  to  have  about  1 
man  to  every  200  to  250  ewes  for  a  period  of  about  six  weeks.  These 
men  received  $75  a  month  and  board  on  the  northern  ranges  in 
1919,  whereas  in  New  Mexico  there  was  a  man  to  every  100  to  150 
ewes  who  received  about  the  same  pay  as  the  herders. 

Feed. 

The  feed  cost  varies  greatly  with  the  locality  and  according  to  the 
season.  It  divides  naturally  into  (1)  siunmer  grazing  rentals,  and 
(2)  the  winter  feed  bill. 

In  the  southern  range  States,  where  it  is  possible  to  run  sheep  the 
year  round  on  the  open  range,  aside  from  national  forest  fees  the 
costs  for  grazing  and  for  feed  are  usually  negligible  except  in 
occasional  periods  of  drought,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  purchase 
large  amounts  of  feed  to  tide  the  sheep  over.    Such  a  condition 
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occurred  during  the  drought  period  of  1917  and  1918,  when  in  some 
instances  the  feed  bills  were  greater  than  the  value  of  the  sheep. 

In  the  Northwestern  States,  where  sheep  are  often  operated  largely 
on  deeded  land,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  feed  for  long  periods 
in  the  winter,  the  feed  bill  frequently  is  the  heaviest  item  of  expense. 
The  annual  rental  on  owned  or  leased  land  varies  greatly.  Aside 
from  national  forest  fees,  in  the  more  open  ranges  where  but  little 
land  is  leased  or  owned,  this  may  be  only  a  few  cents  per  head.  In 
the  more  settled  districts  it  may  considerably  exceed  a  dollar  per 
head.  The  majority  of  the  flockmasters  graze  most  of  their  sheep  in 
the  national  forests  for  periods  ranging  from  two  to  three  mojiths 
to  as  high  as  six  months,  paying  a  fee  of  2^  cents  per  head  a  month. 

The  winter  feed  bill  is  also  extremely  variable.  In  some  sections, 
as  on  most  of  the  southern  ranges,  there  is  frequently  no  expense 
whatever.  In  other  sections,  such  as  the  Red  Desert  of  Wyoming, 
it  varies  from  a  few  cents  to  as  high  as  five  or  moi*e  dollars  a 
head,  according  to  the  season.  In  much  of  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  Montana,  where  it  is  necessary  to  feed  for  a  period  of  four  or 
five  months,  the  feed  bill  for  the  winters  of  1918-19  and  1919-20 
amounted  to  from  $5  to  $7  a  head. 

Flock  Replacement. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  breeding  flock  at  standard  strength,  it  is 
necessary  to  replace  annually  the  ewes  that  die  as  well  as  those  that 
are  discarded  because  of  age.  While  the  number  varies,  it  is  gen- 
erally necessary  to  replace  about  one-fifth  of  the  breeding  flock  each 
year.  In  most  cases,  this  replacement  is  made  by  saving  a  sufficient 
number  of  ewe  lambs,  although  in  some  instances,  as  with  many  of 
the  early  lamb  raisers,  the  replacement  is  made  by  purchase  from 
other  growers. 

Each  year,  usually  shortly  after  the  lambs  have  been  separated  out, 
all  aged  ewes,  especially  those  whose  teeth  have  become  badly  worn, 
are  culled  out  of  the  flock  and  shipped  to  market.  Crossbred  ewes 
must  generally  be  discarded  by  their  sixth  year.  Merino  ewes  will 
Qsoally  last  one  or  two  years  longer.  A  ewe  sold  at  this  age,  barring 
market  fluctuations,  will  generally  bring  about  one-half  her  value 
when  she  entered  the  herd. 

This  loss  in  value,  or  depreciation,  of  the  discarded  animals  is  not 
generally  figured  as  a  direct  expense  when  the  ewes  are  replace<l  by 
the  saving  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  ewe  lambs,  but  it  is  reflected 
in  the  inventory.  This  is  also  true  of  the  ewes  that  are  lost.  The 
apense  of  carrying  the  ewe  lambs  held  for  replacement  until  they 
are  bred  as  yearlings  (at  which  time  they  become  members  of  the 
breeding  flock)   is  also  usually  nveraged  against  the  entire  flock. 
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During  this  period  they  contribute  one  crop  of  wool  toward  their 
cost. 

In  those  flocks  where  the  discarded  ewes  are  replaced  by  purchase, 
and  where  depreciation  is  not  figured,  the  difference  between  the  sale 
price  of  the  discarded  ewes  and  the  purchase  price  of  the  new  sheep 
is  most  easily  handled  as  an  expense.  In  the  same  way  sheep  pur- 
chased to  replace  those  that  die  become  a  direct  charge. 

Loss  of  Sheep. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions  that  can  be  taken,  there  is  a  heavy 
annual  loss.  Although  varying  from  year  to  year,  it  averages  from 
7  to  8  per  cent  in  the  northern  range  States  and  is  slightly  heavier 
in  the  South.  One  of  the  heaviest  losses  is  incurred  by  sheep  straying 
away  from  the  band.  This  varies  with  the  character  of  the  coun- 
try, being  heavier  in  rough  or  brushy  countries ;  it  also  varies  with 
the  ability  of  the  herder.  A  careful  herder  will  lose  comparatively 
few  sheep,  while  with  a  careless  one  the  losses  may  be  heavy.  Be- 
cause of  the  general  indifference  of  the  herders,  losses  from  this 
source  have  b^n  unusually  large  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  loss  from  predatory  animals  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  much  money  is  annually  paid  out  for  the  hire  of  trap- 
pers and  hunters.  Numerous  other  causes,  such  as  disease  and  poison- 
ous weeds,  also  take  their  toll  of  the  sheep. 

In  addition  to  the  above  annual  items,  there  are  also  occasional 
losses  due  to  imf  avorable  weather  conditions.  When  they  occur  th^ 
are  generally  very  heavy  and  greatly  increase  the  hazards  of  the 
business.  In  the  northern  range  States  losses  occasionally  result 
from  blizzards  and  other  heavy  winter  storms.  Such  a  storm  caught 
the  Wyoming  sheepmen  in  April,  1917.  These  men  had  been  at  a 
heavy  expense  in  carrying  their  sheep  through  the  winter,  having 
been  obliged  to  feed  them  for  a  long  period.  A  sudden,  heavy  snow- 
storm, which  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  caught  them  un- 
awares, so  that  few  sheepmen  were  able  to  get  feed  to  their  sheep  or 
to  protect  them  from  the  storm,  caused  losses  which  in  some  instances 
amounted  to  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  sheep.  In  addition,  such 
storms  usually  are  followed  by  a  short,  light  wool  clip  and  a  poor 
lamb  crop.  In  Wyoming,  heavy  winter  losses  have  been  incurred 
in  4  out  of  the  past  10  years. 

Periods  of  drought  also  add  to  the  hazards  of  the  business.  The 
sheepmen  of  the  southern  range  States  recently  passed  through  a 
three-year  drought.  Nearly  all  of  the  men  in  that  region  were 
compelled  to  reduce  their  flocks  grently,  and  also  incurred  heavy 
expenses  in  shipping  some  of  them  elsewhere  or  in  buying  feed  for 
those  that  were  left.  In  some  instances  heavy  losses  were  incurred 
from  starvation.    In  the  summer  of  1919  a  severe  drought  pre- 
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▼aSed  OB  most  of  the  northwestern  ranges.  Many  of  the  flock- 
masters  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  were  compelled  to  move  their 
flocks  to  other  States  for  feed,  some  going  to  the  eastward,  to  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan,  and  many  to  Texas.  As  the  feed  on  the  fall 
and  winter  ranges  made  but  little  growth  and  the  winter  was  un- 
usually rigorous,  others  were  forced  to  purchase  unusually  large 
quantities  of  feed  to  carry  their  flocks  through  the  winter  of 
1919-20.  Not  only  did  this  drought  cause  great  inconvience,  but  a 
number  of  Idaho  flocks  were  destroyed  in  resulting  forest  fires.  In 
other  cases,  the  feed  was  destroyed  by  fire,  necessitating  the  moving 
of  the  sheep  to  ranges  already  stocked,  or  shipping  them  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

BreedinfT  Expense. 

In  estimating  (see  Ch.  10)  the  cost  of  producing  wool,  breeding 
expense  has  not  been  figured  separately.  If  so  figured  it  would 
amount  to  between  50  and  75  cents  per  ewe  and  in  some  cases  to 
more.  It  varies  according  to  the  number  of  rams  per  thousand 
ewes,  the  value  of  the  rams  and  the  cost  of  running  them.  The  ma- 
jority of  sheepmen  purchase  yearling  rams,  which  have  for  the  past 
three  years  averaged  about  $40  to  $45  per  head.  Sometimes  ram 
lambs  are  purchased,  but  in  much  of  the  country  the  service  is  too 
hard  for  them  to  stand  up  well.  The  average  period  of  usefulness  of 
a  yearling  ram  is  about  five  years,  after  which  he  has  practically  no 
sale  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  rams  last  that  long,  as  there  is  ordinarily  about  20  per  cent  annual 
loss.  This  means  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  rams  have  to  be  re- 
placed yearly.  Because  of  this  heavy  replacement  sheepmen  gen- 
erally consider  ram  purchases  as  an  expense  and  do  not  figure 
depreciation.  Most  of  the  sheepmen  run  1  ram  to  every  40  or  80 
sheep,  the  most  common  nmnber  being  not  far  from  GO. 

The  cost  of  keeping  rams  is  considerably  greater  than  for  ewes. 
Rams  running  on  the  range  are  usually  kept  in  bands  of  350  to  500 
head,  the  same  equipment  and  help  being  required  as  for  a  ewe  band. 
As  but  few  men  own  that  many,  it  is  customary  for  several  men  to 
combine  their  rams  into  one  band.  The  men  operating  in  the 
neighborhood  of  irrigation  districts  frequently  run  them  on  irri- 
gated pastures  during  the  summer  season.  During  recent  years  the 
men  who  are  specializing  on  raising  early  lambs  have  made  a  practice 
of  feeding  grain  to  the  rams  during  the  breeding  season,  which  lasts 
from  a  month  to  six  weeks.  An  additional  man  is  needed  for  about 
every  50  bucks  to  care  for  them  during  this  time. 

Slieariiis- 

Shearing  may  be  figtu'ed  as  a  separate  expense,  or  as  is  the  practice 
with  most  sheepmen,  it  may  be  included  under  the  general  headings 
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of  labor,  supplies,  and  miscellaneous  charges.  From  the  standpoint 
of  determining  the  cost  of  producing  wool,  it  should  be  charged 
against  the  clip.  Shearing  usually  begins  in  February  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  southern  range  States  and  in  the  higher  altitudes  lasts 
through  April  and  May.  In  the  northern  range  States  it  begins  in 
April  or  May  and  lasts  into  June.  The  practice  of  shearing  before 
or  after  the  lambing  season  varies  somewhat  according  to  climatic 
and  range  conditions.  In  the  South  it  frequently  comes  before  lamb- 
ing.  In  the  North  it  generally  follows  the  lambing  season. 

Shearing  camps  are  generally  established  at  some  central  point 
where  there  is  plenty  of  feed  and  water,  and  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  railroad.  The  large  operators  usually  have  their  own  shearing 
plants.  The  smaller  operators  frequently  combine  and  build  a  com- 
pany shearing  plant,  getting  some  member  of  the  company  or  a  local 
man  to  operate  it.  This  is  a  common  method  in  Wyoming  and  many 
of  the  States  to  the  north  and  west.  In  some  localities  centralized 
plants  are  operated  by  contractors,  who  shear  most  of  the  sheep  in  a 
community  and  prepare  the  wool  ready  for  loading  onto  the  cars  at  a 
fixed  price  per  head.  In  parts  of  the  Southwest,  as  in  southwestern 
New  Mexico,  where  feed  is  very  sparse,  centralized  shearing  plants  are 
impossible,  and  it  is  necessary  for  each  flockmaster  to  operate  his  own 
shearing  camp. 

The  shearing  costs  for  1919  generally  ran  from  28  to  32  cents  a  head. 
Ad  Idaho  contractor,  who  handled  a  large  number  of  flocks  in  one 
district,  charged  34  cents  a  head  to  shear  and  pack  the  wool  ready  for 
loading  onto  the  cars.  His  plant  carried  a  crew  of  20  shearers,  who 
were  paid  19  cents  per  sheep  and  board  (figured  at  $0.02  per  head). 
In  addition,  there  were  18  helpers  who  were  paid  by  the  day.  An 
extensive  operator  in  l^'^tah,  who  kept  careful  figures,  found  that, 
including  wages  and  board  to  the  shearers  and  the  helpers  and  the 
other  minor  expenses,  his  costs  were  $0.29  per  head.  In  New  Mexico 
and  western  Arizona  sheep  are  shorn  by  Mexicans,  who  in  1919  re- 
ceived 10  to  15  cents  a  head,  and  who  shear  an  average  of  about 
60  to  80  sheep  per  day. 

Most  of  the  shearing  is  done  by  professionals,  who  average  from 
160  to  170  sheep  in  a  10-hour  day.  Some  of  the  more  expert  shear 
200  or  more.  These  men  usually  begin  shearing  in  Arizona  in  Janu- 
ary and  gradually  work  north  through  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Idaho, 
into  Wyoming,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Canada,  finishing  the 
season  in  July.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  they  either  work  on 
ranches  or  live  on  their  earnings.  A  few  of  the  men  go  to  the  South- 
em  Hemisphere  for  the  shearing  season  and  thus  find  continuous 
employment.  As  shearing  is  a  specialized  trade,  and  as  the  season 
during  which  it  must  be  done  is  comparatively  short,  these  men  have 
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been  in  a  position  to  dictate  prices  which  the  flockmasters  have  con- 
sidered exorbitant.  During  the  past  two  seasons  there  has  been 
considerable  trouble  through  strikes  at  critical  periods,  and  in  most 
iostances  the  growers  have  been  forced  to  yield  to  their  terms.  In 
(KMne  instances  the  growers  were  able  to  train  new  shearers  from 
among  the  local  settlers  and  small  irrigation  farmers. 

Interest, 

In  Chapter  10  of  this  report  the  cost  of  producing  wool  has  been 
figured  in  two  ways — first,  all  interest  charges  excluded,  the  interest 
being  considered  as  a  profit.  In  the  second  place,  interest  has  been 
figured  as  an  expense.  Where  it  has  been  figured  as  an  expense  the 
wool  was  produced  at  a  loss  in  several  States.    (See  Table  XXX.) 

The  majority  of  sheepmen  usually  include  the  interest  paid  on  bor- 
rowed money  in  their  expenses,  while  that  which  is  chargeable  against 
the  unmortgaged  capital  is  ignored.  The  prevailing  rate  of  interest 
on  sheep  loans  in  1918  and  1919  was  8  per  cent,  which  is  a  normal 
rate  for  live  stock  loans.  That  on  land,  which  would  more  properly 
come  under  land  rental,  is  usually  about  1  per  cent  lower. 

Taxes. 

Taxes  are  of  two  kinds :  First,  that  on  the  real  estate  and  improve- 
ments, and,  second,  that  on  the  sheep  themselves.  Where  the  sheep 
are  operated  in  two  States — as,  for  instance,  Wyoming  sheep  that  are 
summered  in  the  national  forests  of  Colorado — it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  pay  taxes  in  each  State.  This  is  sometimes  true  where  sheep 
cross  county  lines. 

Otiier  Charges. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  charges  which,  although  small  in 
themselves,  nevertheless  aggregate  a  considerable  sum.  Principal 
among  these  items  are  the  supply  account  (which  often  includes  pro- 
Tisions),  the  building  and  mraintaining  of  corrals  and  reservoirs 
when  built  on  the  open  range,  the  freighting  of  supplies  to  the  sheep 
camps,  and  the  necessary  traveling  expenses  to  keep  the  business 
going. 

FLOCK  MANAGEMENT. 

The  general  systems  of  management  are  fundamentally  the  same 
throughout  the  range  States.  However,  there  are  numerous  vari- 
ations and  adaptations  which  have  been  developed  in  order  to  fit  the 
various  regional  and  local  conditions.  That  the  systems  used  in  the 
various  regions  may  be  the  more  easily  discussed,  the  range  country 
has  been  divided  arbitrarily  into  the  following  districts :  The  Central 
Range  Area,  the  Idaho  District,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Eastern 
High  Plains  Area,  the  California  Districts,  the  Arizona  District)  the 
New  Mexico  District,  and  Southwest  Texas. 
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The  Central  Range  Area. 

The  Central  Kange  Area  includes  western  Wyoming,  Utah,  south- 
ern Idaho,  southeastern  Oregon,  and  Nevada.  Extensive  areas  of 
desert  lands,  which  are  mostly  surrounded  by  high  mountains  and 
which  because  of  the  lack  of  water  are  available  for  grazing  only 
during  the  winter  months,  characterize  this  region.  The  sheep  are 
run  on  these  deserts  for  a  period  of  four  to  six  months  during  the 
winter,  and  then. are  moved  to  the  high  mountain  ranges  for  two 
or  three  months  of  summer  grazing,  the  intervening  time  being  spent 
en  route  between  the  two  areas. 

The  sheep  in  most  of  this  region  are  of  the  Merino-longwool  cross, 
the  production  of  lambs  generally  being  considered  fully  as  im> 
portant  as  the  production  of  wool.  They  are  usually  run  in  bands 
of  1,500  to  2,400  head,  and  there  is  with  each  band  a  herder  and 
frequently  a  camp  mover  who  spend  most  of  their  time  herding.  As 
in  other  sections,  in  the  larger  companies  the  yearling  ewes,  the  ewes 
that  failed  to  breed,  and  wethers  if  any,  are  run. separately  in  what 
is  known  as  the  "dry  band."  This  usually  contains  from  2,000  to 
2,500  head.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  number  each  of  these  classes  may 
be  run  separately.  In  the  small  one-band  outfits,  such  as  are  com- 
mon in  the  Southwest,  all  classes  may  be  run  together. 

In  the  more  level  portions,  especially  on  the  winter  ranges,  a 
specially  fitted  camp  wagon  is  used.  This  wagon  is  provided  with  a 
stove  for  cooking  and  for  heating  purposes  in  winter,  and  is 
usually  located  at  a  point  where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water.  The 
sheep  are  grazed  in  that  vicinity  until  all  the  feed  has  been  utilized, 
being  brought  back  each  night  to  the  wagon  and  "  bedded  down.'' 
When  the  feed  within  reach  is  exhausted,  the  wagon  is  moved  to 
the  next  feeding  ground,  and  thus  continues  throughout  the  season* 
The  camp  mover  has  an  additional  wagon  for  hauling  supplies,  and 
is  also  provided  with  a  saddle  horse  and  four  horses  whicii  are 
needed  in  moving  the  camp.  A  c<Hnplete  camp  outfit  costs  about 
$1,000.  When  the  sheep  are  in  the  mountains,  the  wagons  are  left 
behind  and  a  tent  is  used,  the  provisions  and  supplies  being  brought 
in  on  pack  horses.  In  recent  years  instead  of  having  the  camp 
tender  go  long  distances  for  supplies,  they  are  brought  out  as  far  as 
possible  in  auto  trucks,  thus  giving  him  more  time  with  the  sheep. 

While  some  flockmasters  still  graze  their  sheep  on  the  public 
domain  the  year  round,  the  greater  number  own  or  lease  a  part  of 
their  range.  Sometimes  this  part  may  be  merely  a  few  scattered 
tracts  on  which  water  is  available  and  which  are  strategically  located 
for  the  control  of  the  surrounding  range.  More  often  it  is  a  con- 
siderable area  of  winter,  or  of  spring  and  fall  range,  where  ware* 
houses  for  storing  feed,  shearing  camps,  dipping  vats  and  sometimes 
lambing  camps  are  established.    Wherever  sufficient  water  is  avail* 
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able  for  irrigation,  a  part  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  growing  winter 
feed 

Beginning  with  the  winter  season  the  sheep  that  graze  on  the 
deserts  are  driven  to  those  areas  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  water 
available  for  their  needs,  usually  about  the  first  to  the  middle  of 
December.  They  are  allowed  to  graze  there,  on  such  feed  as 
shrubs  and  weedy  annuals,  until  March  or  April,  when,  because  of 
lack  of  water,  it  is  necessary  to  move  them  to  the  spring  range.  In 
a  few  places  where  there  are  local  irrigation  tracts,  the  sheep  are 
kept  in  the  near  vicinity,  so  that  during  periods  of  bad  weather,  they 
can  be  driven  where  feed  is  obtainable.  On  most  of  the  winter  ranges 
it  is  impossible  to  do  this.  In  such  case,  the  men  who  control  a  part 
of  their  range  usually  store  feed  for  use  in  stormy  weather.  Some 
alfalfa  hay  is  'used,  but  it  is  rather  bulky  to  transport  any  great 
distance,  and  there  as  .considerable  waste  in  feeding  it.  Concentrated 
feeds,  such  as  cottonseed  meal  and  com,  are  more  commonly  used. 
Although  most  of  the  sheepmen  try  to  provide  sufficient  feed  to  carry 
their  herds  safely  through  the  winter,  occasionally  severe  storms 
come  up  so  suddenly  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  feed  to  the  sheep  or 
sheep  to  the  feed,  even  though  only  a  few  miles  from  the  warehouses. 
Under  such  conditions  severe  losses  are  frequently  incurred. 

Latiibing. — The  lambing  season  comes  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
weather  conditions  will  permit,  usually  in  April  and  the  early  part 
of  May,  when  the  feed  on  the  spring  range  is  ready.  Lambing  is 
generally  conducted  on  the  open  range,  usually  at  some  point  on  the 
spring  range  where  there  is  plenty  of  water  and  feed  and,  if  pos- 
sible, where  there  is  some  shelter.  In  some  cases  shelter  in  the 
form  of  large  tents  or  lambing  sheds  is  provided.  As  the  lambs 
are  born  the  ewe  band  is  gradually  broken  up  into  small  bunches 
such  as  the  "  night  drop  "  and  the  "  day  drop."  After  a  day  these 
small  bunches  are  combined.  Two  or  three  days  later  these  in  turn 
are  combined  with  another  day's  drop,  the  process  of  combining  into 
larger  groups  being  continued  until  the  ewes  with  their  lambs  are 
finally  consolidated  into  bands.  When  the  lambs  are  about  two  weeks 
old  they  are  docked  and  the  males  are  castrated. 

The  percentage  of  lambs  dropped  varies  considerably  in  .different 
sections  and  in  different  years  according  to  climatic  and  other 
influences.  Based  on  the  total  number  of  ewes  of  breeding  age, 
the  average  percentage  of  lambs  docked  (the  tails  are  usually  counted 
at  this  time)  is  about  70  or  80.  Of  these  there  will  ordinarily  be  a 
loss  of  about  10  per  cent  by  the  time  the  lambs  are  separated  out  in 
the  fall. 

Summer  ranges. — After  shearing  and  lambing  the  sheep  are  grad- 
ually worked  toward  the  summer  ranges,  mostly  in  national  forests. 
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spending  about  two  months  en  route  while  waiting  for  the  feed  to 
be  ready  in  the  high  mountain  sections.  Some  of  the  sheep  are 
driven  for  a  distance  of  150  miles  or  more  in  going  from  the  winter 
to  the  summer  ranges,  while  others  do  not  travel  more  than  50  miles. 
As  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  all  the  sheep  in  the  national  forests, 
and  as  the  feed  in  these  areas  is  better  than  on  outside  ranges,  the 
sheepmen  having  permits  to  graze  their  sheep  in  the  forests  try  to 
get  all  the  ewes  with  lambs  on  these  areas  in  order  that  the  lambs 
may  make  a  good  growth.  The  ^  dry  bands  ^'  are  usually  run  wher- 
ever sufficient  feed  can  be  found. 

The  sheep  are  usually  in  the  mountains  from  the  middle  of  June 
or  first  of  July  until  about  the  first  of  October,  or  when  the  snow 
begins  to  fall.  They  are  then  gradually  worked  down  to  the  lower 
levels  and  onto  the  fall  range,  the  same  area  as  grazed  in  the  sprinj^. 
The  lambs  are  then  separated  out,  and  those  not  retained  for  breed* 
ing  purposes  are  shipped  to  the  markets  or  to  Eastern  feed  yards. 
The  ewes  that  are  no  longer  fit  for  range  use  are  also  sorted  out  and 
sold.  The  remaining  ewes  are  consolidated  into  bands  of  2,000  or 
2,500  head,  bred,  and  gradually  worked  back  toward  the  winter  range. 

The  Idaho  District. 

As  the  greater  part  of  Idaho  is  mountainous,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  summer  range.  In  the  valleys  between  the  mountain 
ranges  much  land  has  been  brought  under  irrigation  in  recent  years. 
This  is  especially  true  in  some  of  the  wider  valleys  of  the  Snake 
Hiver  and  its  tributaries,  where  there  are  a  number  of  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, each  embracing  many  thousands  of  acres.  There  is  very  little 
desert  or  winter  range  except  in  the  southwestern  and  extreme  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  where  the  sheep  are  handled  in  the  manner 
previously  described. 

Because  of  the  abundance  of  alfalfa  hay  available  for  feeding 
purposes,  the  lack  of  winter  range,  and  the  more  rigorous  win- 
ters, the  majority  of  Idaho  sheepmen  have  come  to  depend  more 
and  more  on  winter  feeding.  Many  flockmasters  have  their 
own  irrigated  farms,  on  which  the  necessary  feed  for  the  sheep 
is  raised,  while  others  buy  large  quantities  of  hay.  This  is  usually 
fed  on  the  place  where  purchased.  Ewes  that  are  fed  come  through 
the  winter  in  excellent  condition,  and  produce  strong  healthy  lambs 
that  are  capable  of  making  a  rapid  growth  when  turned  on  the  range- 
As  there  is  a  heavy  snowfall,  the  spring  and  smnmer  feed  is  more 
luxuriant  than  on  most  of  the  ranges  to  the  south.  With  the  more 
luxuriant  feed,  these  early  lambs  are  able  to  continue  their  growth 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  smnmer  market.  For  this  reason. 
and  also  because  of  the  shortage  of  fall  feed,  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  size  of  the  flocks  early,  a  large  number  of  the 
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Idaho  sheepmen  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  production  of 
lambs  that  will  be  ready  for  the  midsummer  market  (June- August). 
Ab  this  is  a  period  when  there  is  comparatively  little  competition, 
they  have  been  able  to  command  top  prices. 

The  first  shipment  of  early  lambs  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
tliree  Gooding  brothers  in  1896,  when  they  sent  a  combined  shipment 
of  22  cars  to  Chicago.  From  this  start,  the  business  has  rapidly  ex- 
panded untU  in  1918  over  2,000  cars  of  early  lambs  were  shipped  from 
the  Wood  Eiver  district  alone,  while  the  total  for  the  State  was  mucli 
larger.  As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  46  per  cent  of  the  sheepmen 
of  Idaho  are  now  engaged  in  this  business.  From  the  standpoint  of 
producing  a  high  quality  lamb  ready  for  the  midsummer  market, 
the  western  sheep  industry  has  reached  its  highest  development  in 
this  State.  There  are,  however,  other  localities,  as  in  western  Wyo- 
ming and  northern  Utah  adjacent  to  Idaho,  and  in  parts  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  where  this  business  has  also  been  highly,  though  not  so 
extensively,  developed. 

The  Idaho  flockmasters  have  found  that  they  get  the  best  lambs  by 
using  ewes  of  the  Bambouillet-longwool  cross,  which  are  well  adapted 
to  their  range  conditions.  They  are  bred  to  rams  of  Down  breeds,  the 
Hampshire  being  preferred  because  of  its  greater  size  and  more 
rapid  growth.  As  the  offspring  from  this  last  cross  carries  a  fleece 
which  is  too  open  and  tears  easily  in  the  brush,  it  has  been  found  lK»st 
to  sell  all  the  lambs.  In  order  to  maintain  their  flocks  most  sheep- 
men purchase  their  breeding  ewes.  A  majority  of  them  come  from 
southeastern  Oregon,  southern  Idaho,  and  Nevada.  Some  of  the 
larger  companies  keep  one  ewe  band  with  which  to  grow  their  own 
crossbred  ewe  lambs.  The  wether  lambs  from  tliis  cross  are  usually 
sold  to  Eastern  feeders,  although  some  are  fattened  in  IrK.'al  feed 
yards. 

Aa  the  early  lambs  are  bom  in  February  and  March,  it  is  nec<»s- 
sary  to  provide  lambing  sheds  where  they  can  be  prr>pcrly  cared  for. 
These  sheds  are  provided  with  small  pc»ns  win* re  tl»e  ewes  can  Ik» 
kept  during  the  period  of  parturition  and  until  the  laml>s  are  strong 
enough  to  go  with  the  main  band.  The  mon*  modern  Hli<*ds  are 
usually  fitted  with  labor-saving  devices  for  the  handling  of  f<*ed  and 
water  and  of  the  sheep  themselves.  A  lambing  equipment  suitable 
for  handling  1,000  ewes,  including  lambing  sIhmIs  nnd  corraK  (bjiM"l 
on  estimates  given  by  sheepmen),  co^ts  from  $10/K>^»  to  $15/KK)  (pn*- 
war  prices),  or  represents  an  investment  of  alKnit  j?1.5o  j>4*r  <*we. 

Aft«r  leaving  the  national  fon*>ts  the  e\v« -.  an*  u-ually  gmziMl 
wherever  sufBcient  feed  can  lje  found.  S<jme  an*  run  on  tin*  fall  range 
and  on  what  little  desert  ranjre  tluTe  is  until  wint^-r  feeding  time. 
Others  are  grazed  on  stubble  fields,  the  aftennatli  <if  hay  land«  and 
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crop  refuse  (beet  tops)  left  on  sugar-beet  fields.  The  winter  feeding 
period  usually  begins  about  the  middle  of  December  and  lasts  until 
March  15  or  April  16.  It  is  customary  to  provide  200  to  250  tons  of 
hay  to  1,000  ewes.  This  hay  formerly  cost  from  $5  to  $8  per  ton  in 
the  stack,  but  during  recent  years  has  been  selling  for  from  $15  to  $20, 
and  even  more.  In  addition,  the  ewes  are  usually  fed  a  small  amount 
of  corn  or  cottonseed  meal  for  a  period  of  6  or  8  weeks  at  lambing 
time.  This  means  that  in  recent  years  the  winter  feed  bill  has  nin 
from  $4  to  $6  or  more  per  ewe.  It  rarely  fell  much  below  $3  from 
1913  to  1915. 

During  the  first  half  of  April  the  ewes  are  started  toward  the 
spring  ranges ;  the  sheepmen  having  pastures  in  the  mountains  work 
their  way  up  to  these  during  the  month  of  June,  getting  on  to  the 
national  forests  about  July  1.  Some  of  the  earliest  lambs  are  ready 
in  June,  but  most  of  them  are  sold  during  July  and  August,  at 
which  time  they  average  about  68  pounds  in  weight.  These  go 
directly  to  the  markets,  mostly  to  Chicago,  where  the  packers  select 
the  fat  lambs.  The  few  that  are  not  fit  for  slaughter  are  sold  as 
feeders  to  corn-belt  farmers. 

Because  of  the  long  winter  feeding  period  and  also  because  of  the 
additional  equipment  for  early  lambing,  the  annual  expense  of  car- 
rying a  ewe  was  considerably  greater  than  for  the  previous  district, 
and  ranged  from  $8  to  $10.50  per  ewe  in  1920.*  This  greater  cost 
of  production  is  offset,  however,  by  the  large  lamb  crop  that  is  se- 
cured,  which  frequently  exceeds  85  J>er  cent,  and  sometimes  is  almost 
100  per  cent,  and  by  the  better  price  received  for  the  early  lambs. 

The  larger  lamb  crop  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  with  lambing 
sheds,  where  the  ewes  and  lambs  can  be  well  cared  for.  a  greater 
numl)er  of  Iambs  are  saved.  It  is  also  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ewes  are  bred  earlier  in  the  fall  when  the  weather  is  warmer 
and  when  there  is  less  stormy  weather.  The  ewes  are  moi^  inclined 
to  breed  at  that  time,  particularly  when  flushed  on  alfalfa  fields  in 
the  irrigated  districts. 

While  the  producing  of  early  lambs  generally  proves  remuner* 
ative,  there  ai*e,  nevertheless,  adverse  years,  as  in  1919  and  1920.  In 
1919  the  mountain  feed,  because  of  drought  conditions,  was  much 
shoiler  than  usual,  and  the  lambs  did  not  attain  their  customary 
growth.  Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  lambs  were  too  thin  for  slaughter 
and  had  to  be  sold  as  feedere,  while  those  that  were  taken  by  the 
packers  were  considerably  under  their  normal  weight.  Moreover. 
the  shortage  of  range  made  it  necessaiy  to  ship  them  at  a  time  when 
the  nuirket  was  severely  congested,  so  that  they  brought  much  less 


*  In  1920  this  coBt  In  a  namber  of  cases  was  as  tfreat  as  |13  a  head. 
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than  normally.  In  1920  the  sheepmen  were  put  to  great  expense 
in  carrying  their  flocks  through  the  winter,  while  the  receipts  from 
Iambs  were  less  than  for  the  past  few  years  and  there  was  no  market 
for  their  wool. 

The  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  Washington  and  in  northern  Oregon  there  is  but  little  re- 
maining open  range.  Nearly  all  of  the  original  range,  not  too  broken 
or  too  arid,  has  been  homesteaded  or  purchased  for  wheat  growing. 
This  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  stockmen  who  wished  to  remain 
in  the  business  to  buy  or  lease  their  grazing  lands,  with  the  result 
that  a  large  number  of  them  now  have  a  greater  investment  in  land 
than  in  sheep.  Many  flockinasters  in  northeastern  Oregon,  who  pur- 
chased range  to  prevent  being  crowded  out  by  grain  fanners,  have 
found  it  necessary  to  devote  their  best  lands  to  wheat  growing.  By 
running  a  combination  business  they  are  able  to  keep  down  operating 
expenses.  Their  sheep  are  grazed  on  stubble  fields,  which  are  fre- 
quently used  for  winter  range,  on  the  summer  fallow  (a  crop  of 
wheat  being  grown  on  the  same  piece  of  land  every  other  year,  the 
land  being  idle  or  "  fallow  "  the  alternate  years) ,  and  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  range  that  can  not  be  farmed.  Some  of  the  sheep- 
men are  able  to  drive  their  sheep  to  the  semidesert  areas  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  State  for  the  winter. 

There  is  still  a  small  area  of  desert  land  in  central  Washington  on 
which  a  few  bands  can  be  run  during  the  winter.  While  much  of 
the  deeded  land  is  suitable  for  winter  grazing  most  of  it  is  more 
needed  for  spring  and  fall  range.  As  there  is  insuiKcient  winter 
range  and  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  alfalfa  in  the  irrigated  valleys, 
most  sheep  are  winter  fed. 

A  few  Washington  flockmasters  own,  or  are  able  to  lease  from 
lumber  companies,  sufficient  summer  range  for  their  needs;  the  ma- 
jority, however,  are  dependent  on  the  national  forests  for  their  sum- 
mer grazing.  Many  of  the  sheepmen,  especially  those  wintering  in 
the  Yakima  Valley,  find  it  impossible  to  drive  their  sheep  to  the 
summer  ranges  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Idaho,  and  ship  them  by  rail  to  their  summer  allotments.  The  sheep 
sent  to  the  Idaho  ranges  are  usually  shipped  on  through  rates  to 
Chicago,  a  permit  being  granted  to  unload  and  graze  them  during  the 
summer  months.  In  the  fall,  the  lambs  that  are  not  retained  and  the 
fliscarded  ewes  are  shipped  east  on  this  through  rate.  The  remain- 
ing sheep  are  shipped  back  to  the  fall  range,  or  to  the  ranch,  on 
a  local  rate.* 

Because  of  the  heavy  winter  feed  bill,  and  also  because  of  the 
heavy  investment  in  land,  the  operating  expenses  in  this  region  are 

*Soin«  QM  ta  made  of  MoDtaoa  national  forests  In  this  way. 
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very  high.  This  is  especially  true  where  it  is  necessary  to  ship  by 
rail  to  and  from  the  ranches  and  the  summer  ranges.  Although  the 
expenses  are  higher  tlian  in  other  regions  (except  Idaho),  the  flock* 
masters  of  this  region  seem  to  fare  as  well  as  those  elsewhere,  this 
being  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sheep  are  well  cared  for. 
Washington  has  the  highest  average  weight  of  fleece  (8.6  pounds  in 
1918  and  1919)  of  all  the  range  States,  while  the  lamb  crop  runs 
very  high.    Individual  lamb  crops  average  as  high  as  100  per  cent. 

As  in  Idaho  the  winter  feeding  of  the  ewes  and  the  more  luxuriant 
vegetation  on  the  spring  and  summer  ranges  make  the  production  of 
early  lambs  possible  in  much  of  this  region.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Yakima  Valley,  Washington,  where,  according  to  estimates, 
40,000  early  lambs  were  produced  in  1920.  Practically  all  of  these 
early  lambs  are  sent  to  the  Chicago  market.  A  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  total  Washington  and  Oregon  lamb  crop  is  shipped 
to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A  large  part  of  the  range  on  which  the  sheep  are  run  is  too  rough 
and  broken  for  the  handling  of  crossbred  sheep;  consequently,  the 
majority  of  the  flocks  are  of  the  finewool  (Rambouillet)  type.  In 
raising  early  lambs  these  Merino  ewes  are  bred  to  Hampshire  rams, 
and  excellent  market  lambs  are  secured.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
sheep  are  largely  run  on  deeded  land,  the  general  systems  of  manage- 
ment are  similar  to  those  previously  described. 

The  Eastern  High  Plains  Area. 

The  Eastern  High  Plains  Area  includes  that  part  of  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  Colorado  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
this  area  there  has  been  a  rapid  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep 
kept  during  the  last  decade  and  especially  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years,  the  sheepmen  having  been  largely  crowded  oat  by 
l>ersons  taking  homesteads.  The  sheep  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  prairie  sections  of  Colorado.  The  recent  influx 
of  settlers  to  take  land  under  the  320  and  640  acre  homestead  acts 
has  caused  the  number  of  sheep  in  Montana  to  decline  from  4yB79,000 
on  January  1,  1915,  to  2,984,000  on  January  1,  1919,*  and  2,791,000 
in  1920. 

The  majority  of  sheepmen  in  Montana  are  now  operating  on 
owned  or  leased  lands.  Those  who  live  in  the  regions  that  were 
homesteaded  earlier,  where  the  homesteaders  have  gained  title,  now 
own  extensi\'e  areas  of  range  purchased  from  these  settlers  or  from 
the  railroads.  Many  of  them  have  land  investments  amounting  to 
$20  per  ewe.  Many  Montana  sheepmen  lease  extensive  areas  of 
range,  some  of  which  is  on  Indian  reservations.    The  competition 

« FlKurea  from  Vonrbookn  of  1015  and  1010.  V.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Tb^ 
drought  of  1010  la  reBponslble  for  some  of  the  tlccline. 
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for  Indian  lands  is  such  that  rents  are  increasing  to  a  point  where 
the  sheepmen  can  no  longer  afford  to  lease  them.  In  the  more 
recently  settled  portions,  the  sheepmen  are  leasing  large  arens  of 
unpatented  homestead  lands,  especially  those  recently  taken  up 
under  the  grazing  homestead  act.  In  scattered  sections,  as  in  east 
central  Wyoming,  the  sheepmen  are  still  able  to  operate  a  part  of 
the  year  on  free  range  which  has  been  prorated  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. Much  of  this  free  range  is  very  crowded,  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  sheepmen  will  soon  be  forced  out  of  business. 

Because  of  the  limited  range,  the  majority  of  fiockmasters  in  the 
High  Plains  Area  are  compelled  to  feed  for  a  period  of  three  to 
five  months  during  the  winter,  using  either  alfalfa  or  native  hay. 
Those  living  near  enough  to  the  national  forests  to  secure  permits 
endeavor  to  graze  what  sheep  they  can  on  these  areas  for  a  period 
of  two  or  three  months  in  summer.  The  sheep  are  mostly  crossbred, 
except  in  parts  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  where  Merinos  prevail. 
The  general  system  of  flock  management  is  similar  to  that  described 
for  the  Central  Range  Area. 

The  California  Diatriet. 

Conditions  in  California  are  quite  diverse,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  in  which  the  sheep  are  operated.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  where  Merinos  are  the  prevalent  type,  the  sheep 
are  handled  in  much  the  same  manner  as  previously  described.  In 
summer  they  are  run  in  national  forests  and  on  leaded  timber  lands. 
Many  of  them  are  grazed  during  the  winter  months  on  stubble  fields 
and  other  waste  areas.  During  the  remaining  time  they  are  run 
wherever  suitable  range  can  be  found,  and  some  are  winter  fed  in  a 
few  localities. 

In  southern  California  the  Basques  own  a  large  proportion  of  the 
sheep  and  they  run  them  wherever  feed  can  be  found.  Many  of 
these  sheep  are  grazed  on  wheat  stubble,  in  vineyards,  and  on  other 
farm  forage  during  the  winter  months.  They  are  usually  run  on 
the  desert  during  the  spring  months  and  are  driven  to  various  places 
in  California  and  Nevada  in  search  of  summer  grazing.  They  are 
handled  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  sheep  in  Arizona. 

The  Arixona  District. 

Owing  to  a  low  precipitation  in  the  most  of  Arizona,  the  feed  is 
80  sparsely  distributed  that  the  sheep  are  obliged  to  graze  over  exten- 
sive areas.  In  fact,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  State  there  are  ex- 
tensive areas  of  desert  land  which  are  inaccessible  to  live  stcwk.  That 
the  sheep  may  get  sufficient  feed,  it  is  necessary  to  move  camp  every 
two  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  daily.  Instead  of  using  wa<;ons 
which  would  generally  prove  too  cumbersome  and  whirh  are  not 
needed,  the  camp  paraphei*nalia  and  supplies  are  carried  on  burros, 
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there  being  four  to  six  with  each  band.  Each  morning  the  entire 
camp  outfit  is  packed  on  the  burros,  which  are  allowed  to  run  with 
the  sheep  during  the  day,  and  unpacked  when  camp  is  made  at  night. 

The  sheep  are  mostly  run  in  bands  not  exceeding  800  to  1,000  ewes 
and  their  lambs,  or  in  a  ^^  dry  band  "  of  corresponding  size.  There 
are  usually  two  men  with  each  band,  and  with  every  two  or  three 
bands  a  foreman,  who  is  responsible  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
sheep.  While  Mexican  herders  predominate;  there  are  numerouB 
Basques  and  some  Americans. 

Because  the  brushy  character  of  the  summer  range  makes  herding 
difficult,  the  Rambouillet  type  of  sheep  prevails.  Some  of  the  sheep- 
men breed  a  part  of  their  ewes  to  Hampshire  rams.  These  crossbred 
lambs  are  sold  in  July  and  August.  While  some  go  to  the  Los 
Angeles  market,  most  of  them  are  sent  eastward  to  Kansas  City. 
The  Merino  lambs  (late)  not  retained  for  breeding  purposes  are 
mostly  sent  to  eastern  feed  lots.  Occasionally  when  the  lambs  do 
not  make  a  sufficient  growth,  or  the  prices  are  unsatisfactory,  they 
are  held  over  and  sold  as  yearlings. 

The  Arizona  sheep  are  mostly  run  on  the  highlands  in  the  north* 
em  part  of  the  State  during  the  summer  months.  While  some 
are  run  on  deeded  land  and  on  Indian  reservations,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  70  per  cent  are  grazed  on  the  national 
forests.  As  water  is  scarce,  it  is  necessary  to  build  storage  reservoirs, 
where  the  run-off  can  be  stored.  The  reservoirs  cost  from  $500  to  as 
high  as  $15,000  each,  the  cost  varying  with  the  size  of  the  reservoir 
and  with  the  difficulties  of  construction. 

In  tlie  latter  half  of  October  or  first  half  of  November  about  a 
third  of  the  sheep  begin  to  move  south  and  southwestward  to  the 
lowland  ranges  bordering  on  the  desert,  where  they  graze  during 
the  early  part  of  the  winter.  Many  of  these  sheep  in  going  to  the 
winter  range  are  moved  over  driveways  that  have  been  establislied 
for  that  purpose  in  the  national  forests.  As  these  driveways  are 
comparatively  narrow,  and  as  a  large  number  of  sheep  must  use 
them,  there  is  not  sufficient  feed-  for  all  and  some  of  the  sheep  fre- 
quently arrive  in  poor  condition.  Because  of  this  difficulty,  about 
30  per  cent  of  them  are  now  shipped  by  rail.  Some  of  the  men  who 
go  to  the  lower  ranges  have  permits  to  range  on  the  Prescott  National 
Forest  during  the  winter  months.  This  forest  will  accommodate 
about  60,000  head,  for  which  a  blanket  permit  is  issued  instead  of 
restricting  them  to  any  one  area. 

Men  using  the  deserts  plan  to  have  the  lambs  bom  in  February,  eo 
that  when  the  winter  rains  fall  they  can  rush  the  sheep  onto  the 
deserts  and  avail  themselves  of  the  feed,  which  consists  largely  of 
weedy  annuals  such  as  alfilerilla,  Indian  wheat,  and  pepper  grass, 
^his  kind  of  forage  lasts  for  a  period  of  six  weeka  to  two  months. 
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If  the  rains  do  not  come,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  the  men  who 
have  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  this  feed  are  compelled  to  work 
toward  the  irrigated  valleys  and  buy  feed  and  water  for  their  flocks 
for  the  winter,  or  work  back  to  the  foothills  and  haul  water  and  feed. 
These  sheep  are  often  shorn  before  lambing.  About  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  May  they  begin  trailing  back  to  the  summer 
range,  arriving  about  a  month  later.  The  rest  of  the  sheep  are  kept 
at  convenient  points  where  winter  grazing  can  be  found,  mainly  in 
the  foothills  and  at  lower  levels  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
where  the  grazing  is  spared  during  the  summer  for  winter  use.  The 
lambing  season  for  these  sheep  usually  comes  in  May. 

The  New  Mexican  District. 

The  sheep  in  northern  New  Mexico  and  southern  Colorado  are 
handled  in  the  same  general  manner  as  those  in  Arizona,  with  two 
herders  to  a  band  and  a  foreman  to  every  three  bands.  As  much  of 
the  country  is  very  broken,  the  majority  of  the  sheep  in  this  region 
travel  only  comparatively  short  distances  in  going  to  and  from 
the  summer  and  winter  ranges.  A  large  number  of  the  northern 
New  Mexico  sheep  are  owned  by  persons  of  Mexican  descent.  While 
some  of  the  Mexicans  are  comparatively  large  operators,  there  are 
many  with  single  bands  of  sometimes  as  few  as  600  head.  These 
small  operators  usually  stay  with  their  sheep,  acting  as  herders 
or  camp  tenders. 

The  lambs  are  born  in  April  and  May,  and  the  sheep  are  shorn  in 
May  and  June,  the  time  varying  with  the  altitude.  The  New  Mexico 
lambs  do  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  do  the  northern  range  lambs  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  feed.  They  usually  weigh  50  to  55  pounds  when 
sold  in  October  and  November.  Most  of  these  lambs  are  shipped 
to  Colorado  and  eastern  feed  yards.  Because  of  their  small  size,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  crop  is  taken  by  Colorado  feeders,  who  find 
them  very  desirable  for  a  long  feeding  period. 

In  southeast  New  Mexico  the  sheep  are  mostly  owned  by  Ameri- 
eans.  In  this  region  they  are  run  in  what  are  called  "  camps."  Ordi- 
narily, there  are  two  bands  (2,000  mature  sheep  or  1,000  to  1,200 
ewes  with  their  lambs  in  a  band)  to  a  camp.  The  sheep  are  grazed 
out  from  the  camp  during  the  day  and  brought  back  at  night.  A 
camp  usually  consists  of  a  foreman  who  is  responsible  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  range  and  for  the  care  of  the  sheep,  a  cook  who  also  acts 
as  camp  tender,  and  a  herder  for  each  band.  During  the  winter 
months,  after  the  lambs  have  been  weaned,  a  third  band  is  frequently 
added  to  the  camp.    Practically  all  the  help  is  Mexican. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  good  lamb  crops  in 
aouthem  New  Mexico.  This  is  partly  because  of  the  limited  rainfall 
during  the  winter  months,  so  that  frequently  there  is  insufficient 
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succulent  feed  during  the  spring  months  on  which  the  ewes  can  raise 
their  lambs.  Bad  weather  is  also  frequent  at  lambing  time  and 
makes  lambing  precarious.  When  storms  occur  at  breeding  time 
some  sheepmen  lamb  on  the  open  range,  others  build  small  pens 
with  panels  and  cover  these  with  canvas  to  protect  the  ewes  during 
the  period  of  parturition  and  while  they  have  young  lamba 
If  the  storms  do  not  last  too  long,  many  lambs  are  saved  in  this  way. 
Because  of  the  uncertain  lamb  crop  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  growing  of  wool,  and  numerous  bands  of  wethers  are  frequently 
retained  until  they  are  4  or  5  years  old.  During  the  drought  period 
these  largely  disappeared.  The  sheep  are  of  the  Merino  type;  the 
Rambouillet  prevail,  because  of  their  larger  size  and  greater  hardi- 
ness^ although  a  good  many  Delaines  are  used. 

As  there  is  but  little  surface  water,  it  is  necessary  to  drill  wells 
every  few  miles.  These  add  greatly  to  the  expense  of  the  sheep 
business.  Such  wells  range  from  100  to  1,000  feet  in  depth  and  cost 
from  $2,000  to  $5,000.  This  cost  is  often  increased  by  the  fact  that 
some  wells  miss  the  water. 

The  flockmasters  of  New  Mexico  were  in  straitened  circum- 
stances in  1919.  While  many  of  them  usually  carry  loans  on  their 
flocks,  practically  all  of  them  had  been  forced  to  borrow  heavily  in 
order  to  carry  them  through  the  drought  of  1916-1918  and  the  un- 
usually severe  winter  which  terminated  it.  During  this  drought 
many  were  forced  to  ship  either  all  or  a  part  of  the  sheep  elsewhere 
in  order  to  save  them,  while  others  suffered  heavy  losses  from  starva- 
tion. Nearly  all  were  obliged  to  buy  large  quantities  of  feed,  which 
in  many  instances  cost  more  than  the  value  of  the  flocks.  During 
this  time  the  lamb  crop,  which  ordinarily  averages  about  70  per  cent^ 
was  unusually  low.  The  crop  for  1917  averaged  45  per  cent,  while 
that  for  1918  averaged  30  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  Bos- 
well  district  the  lamb  crop  did  not  replace  the  losses  for  these  years. 
Southwest  Texas. 

The  main  wool-growing  section  of  Texas  is  in  the  southwestern 
part.  San  Anpelo,  Kerrville,  and  Del  Rio  are  the  principal  wool- 
shipping  centers.  Texas  retained  all  of  its  lands  when  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  These  have  nearly  all  been  sold  to  farmers  and 
stockmen.  As  a  result  the  sheepmen  are  operating  on  land  which 
they  own  or  lease  from  private  individuals.  These  lands  are  valued 
at  from  $G  to  $15  per  acre,  the  value  depending  partly  upon  the 
character  of  the  land  and  partly  upon  the  improvem^its.  Unim- 
proved land  is  worth  from  $6  to  $10  an  acre. 

There  ai-e  two  general  systems  of  flock  management.  In  the 
northern  part  of  this  district  many  of  the  sheep  are  handled  under 
the  camp  system  used  in  southern  New  Mexico.    The  only  difference 
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is  that  they  are  run  on  deeded  land.  In  this  area,  but  more  com- 
monly in  the  southern  part  of  the  region  (tributary  to  Kerrville 
and  Del  Rio),  many  of  the  ranchers  have  in  recent  years  been  in- 
closing their  places  with  wolf-proof  fences  and  allowing  their  sheep 
to  run  loose.  While  these  fences  entail  a  considerable  increase  in 
outlay,  costing  from  $250  to  $300  per  mile  (prewar  prices),  they 
have  proved  to  be  an  excellent  investment.  In  fact,  this  system  has 
been  so  successful  that  numerous  other  sheepmen  are  planning  simi- 
larly to  inclose  their  places,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  spite  of  the 
high  prices  for  material,  such  fences  now  costing  from  $500  to  $600 
a  mile,  the  majority  of  the  sheepmen  will  adopt  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  in  allowing  the  sheep  to  run 
loose.  In  the  first  place,  one  man  can  look  after  twice  as  many 
sheep  as  under  the  herding  system.  This  not  only  greatly  decreases 
the  labor  cost  but  also  helps  in  solving  present  labor  difficulties. 
But  the  chief  advantage  of  this  system  is  the  increased  carrying 
capacity  of  the  land.  Experience  has  shown  that  when  sheep  are 
turned  loose  the  pastures  will  carry  nearly  twice  as  many  as  under 
the  herding  system,  as  there  is  a  minimum  of  feed  destroyed  by 
trampling.  Not  only  can  a  larger  number  be  kept  on  the  same  land, 
but  the  sheep  themselves  do  much  better.  The  ranchers  state  that 
on  these  fenced  areas  a  great  many  more  lambs  are  raised,  and 
that  the  lambs  make  a  better  growth.  The  yield  of  wool  is  greater, 
and  the  wool  is  much  cleaner  than  when  the  sheep  are  herded.  In 
such  pastures  there  is  practically  no  loss  from  straying,  while  the 
loss  from  predatory  animals  is  greatly  reduced.  On  inclosed  pas- 
tures it  is  necessary  to  maintain  trappers  for  a  time  to  hunt  the  preda- 
tory animals,  but  the  cost  is  much  less  than  on  the  open  range, 
and  all  the  ranchers  cooperate  in  exterminating  such  animals  as  soon 
as  any  are  reported  in  the  district.  As  the  area  inclosed  by  fences 
increases,  the  trouble  from  predatory  animals  decreases. 

Few  of  the  ranchmen  run  sheep  exclusively.  In  the  more  northern 
part  of  the  district  where  grasses  prevail,  the  range  is  well  adapted 
to  cattle.  In  addition  to  the  grasses  there  are  numerous  other  plants, 
many  of  which  cattle  will  not  eat  but  upon  which  sheep  thrive.  It 
is,  therefore,  possible  to  run  a  sufficient  number  of  sheep  to  utilize 
these  weeds  without  decreasing  the  number  of  cattle.  In  the  southern 
part  where  there  is  but  little  grass,  and  where  weeds  and  shrubs  pre- 
dominate the  cattle  largely  give  way  to  sheep,  and  goats  are  run  in 
addition.  Only  sufficient  cattle  are  kept  to  utilize  the  grasses  that 
tlie  sheep  and  goats  do  not  readily  consume,  while  the  goats  in  turn 
use  considerable  browse  that  the  sheep  will  not  touch.  On  the  very 
brushy  ranges  goats  predominate. 
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It  is  especially  noticeable  that  under  the  system  of  inclosed  pas- 
tures, the  sheep  are  handled  in  comparatively  small  units.  The 
majority  of  sheep  raisers  have  comparatively  small  holdings  of  from 
5  to  10  sections  of  land  and  run  from  600  to  1,000  sheep.  There 
are  only  a  few  individuals  or  companies  owning  as  much  as  100 
sections  of  land  running  sheep  and  these  are  usually  combined  family 
properties,  for  example  in  instances  where  there  are  several  sons. 

As  in  southwest  New  Mexico,  the  sheep-raising  industry  is  largely 
for  wool  production.  Most  of  the  lambs  are  retained,  the  ewes  being 
kept  for  replacement  purposes,  while  the  wethers  are  kept  until  they 
are  a  year  old  or  more.  In  favorable  years  the  wethers  are  fat- 
tened on  winter  pasturage  and  then  shipped  to  the  markets  in  the 
spring,  most  of  them  going  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis, 

The  lambing  season  usually  comes  in  April  and  May,  just  before 
shearing  time.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  sheep  in  this  district 
are  shorn  twice  a  year — in  April  and  in  September  or  October.  This 
practice  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  sheepmen  believe 
that  because  of  the  climatic  conditions  the  sheep  have  a  tendency 
to  shed  their  wool  if  it  is  not  shorn  in  the  fall,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  a  good  deal  of  wool  is  torn  off  by  the  brush  if  it  is  allowed  to 
grow  too  long.  While  such  wool,  because  of  the  shorter  staple,  does 
not  bring  as  good  a  price,  this  is  partly  compensated  for  by  the  larger 
yield  that  is  saved,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  ranchers  get  their 
money  twice  a  year — an  important  item  to  men  operating  on  a 
small  scale.    They  get  an  average  of  about  8  pounds  a  year  per  head. 

FARM  FLOCKS. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  irrigated  lands  throughout  the  western 
States,  because  of  their  position  relative  to  the  grazing  areas,  are.  as 
they  should  be,  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  for  the  wintering 
of  the  live  stock  that  range  in  the  vicinity.    This  is  especially 
true  of  the  irrigated  farms  lying  in  the  narrow  valleys  tributary  to 
vast  areas  of  summer  range.    On  the  larger  irrigation  projects,  such 
as  those  in  the  Yakima  Valley,  Wash.,  and  at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
it  is  necessary  and  more  profitable  to  grow  other  crops,  such  as  fruit 
and    potatoes.     However,    successful    irrigation    farming   requires 
the  keeping  of  live  stock  in  order  to  maintain  fertility  of  the  soil- 
The  growing  of  alfalfa  to  be  fed  on  the  place  helps  greatly  in  main- 
taining fertility  as  well  as  in  providing  winter  feed  for  the  stock  on 
surrounding  ranges.    Moreover,  many  of  the  irrigated  farms  have 
areas  that  are  either  above  the  irrigation  ditch  or  too  rough  for  culti- 
vation.   They  may  be  utilized  as  pasture,  and  sheep  can  be  kept  to 
advantage  on  them.    The  best  method  of  keeping  under  control  the   J 
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weeds  which  grow  along  the  banks  of  the  irrigation  ditches  is  to 
graze  them  down  with  sheep.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  range  sheep 
there  are  numerous  small  farm  flocks  scattered  throughout  the  western 
States  and  which  are  handled  in  the  same  general  manner  as  in  the 
fleece-wool  States.  As  yet,  these  flocks  form  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 
However,  they  are  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  have  a  decided  effect 
on  the  general  farming  systems  in  many  of  the  larger  irrigation  dis- 
tricts. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  numerous  farm  flocks  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  Oreg.  These  are  mostly  of  the  longwool  type, 
which  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  that  climate.  A  number  of  the 
flocks  are  purebreds,  run  primarily  for  the  production  of  rams  which 
are  sold  to  the  range  sheepmen.  In  the  irrigated  sections  of  Montana, 
Washington,  and  Idaho,  which  are  of  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment, the  keeping  of  farm  flocks  has  been  increasing  steadily  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years.  As  there  are  still  many  irrigated  farms 
where  sheep  can  be  advantageously  kept,  it  is  probable  that  this  in- 
crease will  continue.  The  sheep  are  usually  found  on  the  larger 
farms  which  have  from  40  to  80  or  more  acres.  The  size  of  the  flocks 
varies  from  26  to  100  head. 

A  large  number  of  the  farms  run  purebred  flocks  that  are  kept 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  producing  rams  which  are  sold  to  the 
neighboring  ranchmen.  Hampshire  sheep  are  especially  popular  on 
these  irrigated  farms,  partly  because  they  are  well  adapted  to  that 
type  of  farming,  and  also  because  there  is  a  large  demand  for  the 
rums  by  range  sheepmen.  A  majority  of  the  flocks  are  kept  primarily 
for  the  production  of  eariy  lambs.  Some  of  these  are  shipped  to  the 
Pacific  coast  cities,  but  most  of  them,  especially  in  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana, are  sent  to  the  eastern  markets.  During  the  past  two  or  three 
ypars  numerous  associations  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
pooling  the  lambs,  so  that  they  may  be  shipped  in  carload  lots. 
These  associations  are  also  pooling  the  wool. 

MOHAIR  PRODUCTION. 

The  leading  mohair  producing  States  are  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  in  the  order  mentioned.  Mohair  is  also  grown  in  parts  of 
California  and  Oregon,  and  in  other  small  scattered  areas  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  principal  center  of  production  is  in  southwest  Texas,  in  the 
J^ame  general  area  in  which  sheep  raising  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
In  fact,  goats  are  generally  associated  with  sheep,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  with  cattle.  Angora-goat  raising  is  confined  largely  to  the 
region  where  shrubby  vegetation  predominates,  the  goats  (as  pre- 
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viously  explained) ,  being  kept  in  order  to  utilize  the  browse  that  other 
live  stock  do  not  care  for.  In  this  region  only  sufficient  niunbers  of 
cattle  are  run  to  utilize  the  grass  which  the  sheep  and  goats  do  not 
relish. 

The  goats  in  this  region  are  handled  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
nre  the  sheep.  They  are  either  run  in  small  bands  under  the  care  of 
a  herder  or  are  turned  loose  in  wolf -proof  pastures.  They  are  fre- 
quently run  in  flocks  of  from  100  to  1^000  head,  although  there  are 
numerous  operators  who  run  several  thousand. 

As  the  average  value  of  an  Angora  goat  is  about  two-thirds  of  that 
of  a  sheep  ($4  to  $5  at  the  present  time),  a  much  smaller  capi- 
tal, outside  of  the  real  estate,  is  needed  to  engage  in  the  goat  busi- 
ness. For  this  reason  many  persons  who  start  ranching  with  limited 
capital,  begin  with  a  flock  of  100  goats,  or  more,  and  gradually  in- 
crease the  size  of  their  flocks.  As  sheep  have  usually  proved  to  be 
more  profitable  and  as  sheep  raising  is  less  hazardous,  these  men^  as 
they  become  better  established,  gradually  replace  at  least  a  part  of 
their  flocks  by  sheep. 

The  operating  expenses  are  practically  the  same  as  for  sheep,  ex- 
cept that  at  kidding  time  it  is  necessary  to  hire  considerably  more 
help.  At  this  time  about  one  man  to  every  150  or  200  does  is 
needed  for  a  period  of  from  30  to  60  days.  The  young  kids  are  not 
strong  enough  to  follow  their  mothers  while  grazing,  and  if  allowed 
to  run  with  them  are  liable  to  be  lost.  To  prevent  this  they  are  kept 
at  the  kidding  camp,  which  is  located  at  a  point  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  feed  and  water.  To  prevent  wandering  they  are  *'tog- 
gled,"  i.  e.,  fastened  to  a  stake  by  a  short  rope,  which  is  attached 
to  one  of  their  hind  legs.  As  the  kids  are  very  delicate,  they  are 
usually  furnished  with  little  V-shaped  shelters,  which  they  can  get 
under  in  case  of  storms.  When  a  kid  is  toggled  its  mother  is  usually 
kept  with  it  for  a  short  time  until  she  learns  its  location,  and  then 
is  allowed  to  graze,  coming  back  to  it  at  night.  After  about  30  days 
the  kids  are  strong  enough  to  be  turned  loose  with  their  mothers. 

The  keeping  of  Angora  goats  is  much  more  hazardous  than  the 
keeping  of  sheep,  as  these  animals  are  not  nearly  so  rugged.  Fur- 
thermore, after  the  mohair  is  removed  they  have  no  natural  protec* 
tion,  and  are  easily  chilled  to  death  if  caught  in  a  cold  rain.  Some 
operators  try  to  provide  shelter,  but  this  is  rather  expensive,  con- 
sidering the  limited  use  made  of  it.  Even  though  shelter  is  pro- 
vided, when  sudden  showers  come,  there  is  not  always  time  enough 
to  get  the  goats  under  it.  If  caught  in  the  rain  they  immediately 
give  up,  and  are  difficult  to  handle. 

The  kidding  season  usually  comes  in  April.  Ordinarily  the  kid 
crop  is  a  little  larger  than  the  lamb  crop.    The  1919  crop  equaled 
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90  per  cent,  while  in  1917  and  1918,  because  of  drought  conditions, 
the  crop  was  only  80  per  cent.  The  kids  are  usually  retained,  the  does 
being  kept  for  breeding  purposes.  The  wethers  are  generally  kept 
until  they  are  four  or  five  years  of  age,  and  are  then  shipped  to 
market,  Kansas  City  being  the  leading  goat  market. 

The  goats  are  usually  shorn  twice  a  year — April  and  September — 
shearing  about  2  pounds  a  clip,  or  about  one-half  as  much  as  sheep. 
The  kids  are  shorn  in  the  fall.  Fall  shearing  is  necessary,  as  the 
goats  are  inclined  to  shed  if  the  long  hair  is  not  removed.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  loss  of  mohair,  and  even  of  the  goats  themselves, 
from  getting  caught  in  the  brush  when  the  mohair  gets  too  long. 

During  the  past  few  years  goat  raising  has  not  proved  very  profit- 
able. In  the  first  place,  in  1917  and  1918  the  poor  kid  crop  and  the 
heavy  expense  due  to  drought  conditions  caused  many  operators  to 
get  behind.  In  1919  wet  weather  at  spring  shearing  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  many  goats.  In  some  cases  men  who  had  spent  sev- 
eral years  building  up  their  flocks  had  such  heavy  losses  that  they 
found  themselves  back  at  the  starting  point.  Again,  in  the  fall  of 
1919,  long-continued  rains  at  shearing  time  made  it  impossible 
to  shear  many  of  the  goats.  Without  shearing  they  were  liable 
to  lose  the  entire  crop  of  mohair.  This  occurred  at  a  time  when 
money  was  greatly  needed,  as  many  men  were  still  in  debt  as  a  result 
of  the  drought  of  previous  years. 

The  goat  men  of  this  region  figure  that  they  need  to  get  twice  as 
much  for  mohair  as  for  wool.  This  is  because  the  operating  ex- 
penses, outside  of  interest  on  investment  in  the  flocks — not  consider- 
ing the  greater  cost  for  kidding — is  the  same  as  for  sheep,  while  the 
mohair  crop  is  only  one-half  that  of  the  wool  crop.  This  estimate 
does  not  allow  for  the  greater  hazard  in  goat  raising. 

New  Mexico. 

While  goats  are  quite  numerous  in  New  Mexico,  Angoras  form  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  total  than  in  Texas.  These  are  mostly  cen- 
tered in  Donna  Anna,  Sierra,  Luna,  and  Grant  Counties  where  there 
is  plenty  of  browse.  They  are  generally  run  in  small  bands  and  are 
handled  in  much  the  same  manner  as  are  the  sheep  in  southern  New 
ilexico.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  discontinue  the  raising  of 
mohair  in  this  section.  There  is  considerable  complaint  that  prices 
are  not  satisfactory,  and  that  although  they  shear  twice  a  year,  there 
is  a  market  only  once  a  year. 

WiHanette  Vafley. 

The  best  mohair  is  produced  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oreg.,  and 
is  somewhat  finer  in  quality  and  of  a  much  longer  staple  than  that  of 
the  southwestern  States.    In  this  region  goats  are  shorn  only  once 
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a  year,  the  fleece  weighing  about  3f  pounds.  The  Angoras  are  usually 
kept  on  farms.  They  are  kept  primarily  as  brush  killers,  and  after 
the  brush  has  been  eradicated  there  is  a  tendency  to  replace  them 
with  sheep.  The  goats  eat  off  the  sprouts  on  the  brush  as  fast  as 
they  start  up,  and  this,  after  a  time,  will  kill  the  brush. 

Other  Districts. 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  cut-over 
regions,  small  flocks  of  Angora  goats  are  kept  principally  as  brush 
killers.  They  also  eat  some  of  the  weeds,  but  take  rery  little  grass, 
liovvever,  they  are  not  very  popular,  as  they  are  not  only  delicate, 
but  under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  confined  to 
the  farm  without  expensive  fencing. 


Chapter  10. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTNG  WOOL  AND  MUTTON  IN  THE 

RANGE  STATES. 

SUMMARY. 

Tho  data  presented  in  this  chapter  are  the  results  of  a  cost  in- 
vestigation in  the  sheep  industry  conducted  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  the  past  three  years.  Reports  were  received  for  92  flocks 
containing  a  total  of  699,627  sheep  in  1918;  46  flocks  containing 
334^98  sheep  in  1919,  and  38  flocks  representing  385,478  head  in 
1920. 

In  addition  to  this  information  cost  figures  are  shown  for  1910, 
which  were  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule 
K,  published  in  1912. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  are  briefly  summarized  in  the 
following  table : 

Tabub  XXVIII. — Average  receipts,  oo»t»,  and  profits  for  range  States:  1910, 

19J8,  1919,  and  1920. 
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*  Receipts  far  1990  are  not  evellable  because  only  a  small  portion  of  the  wool  was  sold  by  the  end  of  the 
7mr.  Therdbre,  no  distribution  of  expense  to  wool  and  mutton  nor  any  calculation  of  profits  is  possible 
lor  1990. 

*  "Expenses"  include  a  small  item  for  decreases  in  inTontory  for  the  range  States  as  a  whole. 
^Inolodlmi  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  total  investment. 

*ETpense8  for  wool  (or  mutton  and  lambs)  consist,  first,  of  a  share  of  the  Joint  expenses  allocated 
to  the  product  aooordinf  to  the  ratio  of  wool  receipts  to  mutton  and  lamb  receipts  for  all  range  States,  and 
Meond.  the  direct  expenses,  such  as  shearinr,  chargeable  entirely  to  a  single  product. 

*  Pnms  calculated  with  interest  excluded  from  cost  are  greater  than  the  tnie  income:  end  profit-  calca- 
Istsd  with  interest  Included  in  cost  are  less  than  the  true  income,  because  of  the  factor  of  interest  on  loans 
wkieh  has  not  been  considered  here. 
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From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  cost  of  running  sheep  in  1918, 
1919,  and  1920  was  $6.64,  $6.84,  and  $6.79,  respectively,  excluding 
interest  from  cost.  Including  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the  total  in- 
vestment, the  figures  were  $7.94,  $8.54,  and  $8i40.  These  latter  figures 
compare  with  $2.43,  expense  per  head  in  1910. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  estimates  of  losses  or  gains  in  1920 
because  only  a  small  portion  of  the  wool  was  sold  by  the  end  of 
ihe  year.  In  1918  and  1919  the  profits  were  $2.14  and  $2.83  per 
head,  respectively,  excluding  interest,  and  $0.85  and  $1.14  for  the 
same  years  with  interest  included  in  cost. 

The  figures  given  in  the  Table  XXVIII  showing  the  expenses  per 
pound  of  wool  and  per  head  of  mutton  and  lambs  are  estimates  derived 
by  allocating  to  each  product  a  share  of  joint  expenses  based  on  the 
i^atio  of  wool  receipts  to  mutton  receipts.  Therefore  the  figures  show- 
ing a  cost  of  about  35  cents  a  pound,  exclusive  of  interest,  and  45  cents 
a  pound,  inclusive  of  interest,  in  1918  and  1919,  respectively,  are  not 
exact  costs  of  wool  but  are  that  part  of  the  total  costs  of  the  two 
products  which  it  seems  fair  to  allocate  to  wool. 

On  the  whole,  the  sheep  industry  seems  to  have  been  fairly  pros- 
perous during  the  years  1918  and  1919.  No  conclusion  can  be  stated 
OS  to  financial  outcome  of  the  operations  for  1920.  It  is  clear, 
for  the  companies  reporting,  however,  that  the  cost  of  running  sheep 
this  year  has  been  practically  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  two  years 
and  that  the  main  items  of  expense  have  not  fallen  in  proportion  to 
the  fall  in  the  prices  of  wool  and  mutton.  The  Tariff  Commission'*s 
investigation  show3  that  at  all  times  there  are  great  variations  in 
earnings  among  flockmasters,  not  only  in  different  years  but  also  in 
different  parts  of  the  range  districts  in  the  same  year.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case  there  will  always  be  a  certain  num'ber  of  flocks  scattered 
through  the  country  whose  cost  of  maintenance  is  roughly  equal  to 
or  even  greater  than  the  receipts  from  them.  The  sharp  decline  in 
wool  and  sheep  values  in  recent  months,  however,  is  altogether  ab- 
normal. 

Table  XXVIII  is  fairly  self-explanatory,  but  before  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  it  some  phases  of  the  cost  data  contained  therein 
should  be  pointed  out.  Certain  items,  often  included  in  cost,  are 
not  univei-sally  recognized  as  legitimate  running  expenses  either  by 
accountants  or  by  flockmasters.  The  most  dubious  of  these  items 
are  interest  upon  the  total  investment,  the  depreciation  of  the  flock, 
and  sheep  losses,  both  normal  and  abnormal. 

Because  of  the  many  argiunents  both  for  and  against  the  inclusion 
of  interest  in  cost,  no  attempt  is  made  to  settle  the  question,  but  the 
figures  for  running  expenses  are  presented  both  with  and  without  in- 
terest charges.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  if  interest 
on  the  total  investment  is  included  in  expenses  there  is  a  hidden  profit 
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involved  which  does  not  appear  in  the  profit  column*  All  of 
this  hidden  profit  may  or  may  not  go  to  the  flockmaster ;  that  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  interest  which  he  has  to  pay  on  loans.  Con- 
Tersely,  when  profits  are  calculated  with  interest  excluded  from  cost 
they  are  greater  than  the  true  net  income  by  the  amount  of  interest 
actually  paid  on  borrowed  funds. 

No  depreciation  has  been  counted  in  the  cost  of  production  be- 
cause under  normal  conditions,  or  over  a  series  of  years,  the  average 
age  of  the  flock  remains  unchanged  from  year  to  year  by  reason  of  the 
replacement  by  young  stock  of  the  old  ewes  sold  and  lost.  From  this  it 
follows  that  so  far  as  this  item  alone  is  concerned  the  value  of  the 
sheep  per  head  remains  the  same  throughout  the  year.  Therefore  to 
allow  for  a  hypothetical  depreciation  either  in  expenses  or  by  reduc- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  inventories  is  to  provide  for  replacements 
twice,  once  in  the  cost  of  rearing  the  replacement  lambs  (or  purchas- 
ing young  stock)  and  again  in  the  depreciation  charge. 

Sheep  losses  should  not  be  added  to  expenses  because  they  are  auto- 
matically taken  care  of  in  the  changes  in  inventory  values. 

After  the  proper  constituents  of  costs  are  determined  another  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  allocation  of  them  between  the  joint  products 
of  wool  and  mutton.  The  method  of  allocating  expenses  adopted 
in  this  report  is  based  upon  the  ratio  of  receipts  from  wool  and  from 
mutton.  It  is  admitted  that  such  a  division  of  expenses  is  arbitrary 
and  that  the  cost  of  wool  so  determined  is  only  an  approximation, 
bat  it  is  one  which  seems  to  conform  most  closely  with  the  common 
bookkeeping  practice  of  the  flockmasters,  which,  after  all,  is  a  definite 
fact  Moreover,  if  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  various  types 
of  sheep  with  respect  to  either  wool  or  mutton  characteristics  are  de- 
termined, the  division  of  expenses  between  the  two  products  in  direct 
relation  to  the  receipts  from  them  seems  the  most  logical  method  that 
can  be  devised. 

The  arithmetical  errors  involved  in  this  method  when  applied  to 

the  individual  flocks  are  largely  eliminated,  first,  by  the  fact  that 

(^baages  in  inventories  are  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 

raceipts  and  expenditures,  and  second,  that  each  State  is  considered 

IS  a  unit.    Therefore  individual  variations  are  largely  offset  against 

each  other. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  data  upon  the  cost  of  producing  wool  and  mutton  are  dis- 
cnssed  under  two  headings:  (a)  Details  of  expenses,  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  form  of  the  statistical  tables  used  and  the  derivation 
of  the  figures  in  the  various  columns;  (b)  the  treatment  of  significant 
items  of  expense,  such  as  interest,  replacement  and  depreciation  of 
the  flock,  and  losses  in  relation  to  costs.  There  is  also  a  detailed 
discussion  of  some  controversial  questions  as  to  the  relation  of 
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interest,  depreciation,  and  sheep  losses  to  the  cost  of  prodnction,  and 
also  the  distribution  of  expenses  between  wool  and  mutton. 

DETAILS  OF  EXPENSE. 

The  cost  figures  presented  in  Tables  XXIX  and  XXX  are  the 
result  of  an  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  conducted  in 
1018,  1919,  and  1920,  partly  by  field  work  and  partly  by  scheduled 
reports.  In  1918,  92  companies  are  represented,  in  1919,  46  com- 
panies, and  in  1920,  88  companies.  The  number  of  sheep  for  which 
reports  were  received  in  each  year  is  indicated  in  the  tables.  The 
data  for  1910  were  compiled  from  a  report  on  Schedule  K  made 
by  the  Tariff  Board  and  published  in  1912.* 

The  figures  in  the  tables  are  given  by  States  and  by  averages  for 
the  whole  range  district.  In  some  cases  those  for  a  particular  State 
are  not  representative;  the  discrepancies  are  due  to  an  insufficient 
number  of  reports.  In  two  cases — ^that  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico — the  reports  received  were  so  few  for  both  1919  and  1920  that 
they  were  not  considered  typical  of  conditions  in  those  States,  and 
they  have  been  omitted  from  the  State  tabulation.  The)'  are  included, 
however,  in  the  general  average  for  all  States. 

Before  discussing  Table  XXX  in  detail  a  word  is  necessary  in  re- 
gard to  the  comparability  of  the  figures  for  1910  with  those  for  1918, 
1919,  and  1920.  For  comparative  purposes  the  data  published  by  the 
Tariff  Board  were  modified  to  comply  with  the  premises  upon  which 
the  present  costs  are  based.  The  most  important  change  was  that  in 
the  figures  for  1910,  made  necessary  by  the  different  methods  used  in 
distributing  the  expenses  to  wool  and  mutton.  The  Tariff  Boani 
obtained  the  cost  of  wool  by  deducting  the  receipts  for  mutton  fit>in 
total  expenses  whereas  the  present  report  distributes  joint  expenses 
according  to  the  ratio  of  wool  to  mutton  receipts  (by  States).  In 
order  to  make  the  two  sets  of  figures  comparable  State  ratios  for  wool 
and  mutton  receipts  are  calculated  for  1910  and  applied  to  the  joint 
expenses  by  States. 

The  figures  for  1910  include  13  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  flock 

for  depreciation  and  losses,  but  neither  of  these  items  is  included  in 

the  1918  or  1919  costs.    This  difference  in  practice  does  not  render 
the  figures  incomparable,  however,  for  reasons  explained  in  the 

discussion  of  depreciation  and  replacements.     Briefly  stated,  the 

reasoning  runs  to  the  effect  that  if  lambs  replace  the  losses  and  sales 

of  old  stock  (the  method  used  in  determining  costs  for  1918  and 

1919)  no  account  should  be  taken  of  them  in  the  books  because  the 
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interest,  depreciation,  and  sheep  losses  to  the  cost  of  production,  and 
also  the  distribution  of  expenses  between  wool  and  mutton. 

DETAILS  OF  EXPENSE. 

The  cost  figures  presented  in  Tables  XXIX  and  XXX  are  the 
result  of  an  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  conducted  in 
1018,  1919,  and  1920,  partly  by  field  work  and  partly  by  scheduled 
reports.  In  1918,  92  companies  are  represented,  in  1919,  46  com- 
panies, and  in  1920,  88  companies.  The  number  of  sheep  for  which 
reports  were  i-eceived  in  each  year  is  indicated  in  the  tables.  The 
data  for  1910  were  compiled  from  a  report  on  Schedule  K  made 
by  the  Tariff  Board  and  published  in  1912.* 

The  figures  in  the  tables  are  given  by  States  and  by  averages  for 
the  whole  range  district.  In  some  cases  those  for  a  particular  State 
are  not  representative;  the  discrepancies  are  due  to  an  insufficient 
number  of  reports.  In  two  cases — ^that  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico — the  reports  received  were  so  few  for  both  1919  and  1920  that 
they  were  not  considered  typical  of  conditions  in  those  States,  and 
they  have  been  omitted  from  the  State  tabulation.  Thej'  are  included, 
however,  in  the  general  average  for  all  States. 

Before  discussing  Table  XXX  in  detail  a  word  is  necessary  in  re- 
gard to  the  comparability  of  the  figures  for  1910  with  those  for  1918, 
1919,  and  1920.  For  comparative  purposes  the  data  published  by  the 
Tariff  Board  were  modified  to  comply  with  the  premises  upon  which 
the  present  costs  are  based.  The  most  important  change  was  that  in 
the  figures  for  1910,  made  necessary  by  the  different  methods  used  in 
distributing  the  expenses  to  wool  and  mutton.  The  Tariff  Boar<i 
obtained  the  cost  of  wool  by  deducting  the  receipts  for  mutton  fit)m 
total  expenses  whereas  the  present  report  distributes  joint  expenses 
according  to  the  ratio  of  wool  to  mutton  receipts  (by  States).  In 
order  to  make  the  two  sets  of  figures  comparable  State  ratios  for  wool 
and  mutton  receipts  are  calculated  for  1910  and  applied  to  the  joint 
expenses  by  States. 

The  figures  for  1910  include  13  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  flock 

for  depreciation  and  losses,  but  neither  of  these  items  is  included  in 

the  1918  or  1919  costs.    This  difference  in  practice  does  not  render 
the  figures  incomparable,  however,  for  reasons  explained  in  the 

discussion  of  depreciation  and  replacements.     Briefly  stated,  the 

reasoning  runs  to  the  effect  that  if  lambs  replace  the  losses  and  sales 

of  old  stock  (the  method  used  in  determining  costs  for  1918  and 

1919)  no  account  should  be  taken  of  them  in  the  books  because  the 
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depreciation  and  losses  will  automatically  enter  into  the  expense 
account  through  the  expense  of  rearing  replacement  lambs.  If,  how* 
ever,  the  value  of  aU  lambs  is  counted  in  receipts,  whether  sold  or 
not  (the  practice  followed  by  the  Tariff  Board  in  1910),  the  value  of 
replacement  lambs  i.^ust  be  charged  back  to  expenses,  and  if  thu* 
entry  takes  the  form  of  a  depreciation  charge  practically  the  same 
result  is  accomplished  as  if  no  record  were  made  m  the  income  anu 
expense  account  for  the  value  of  lambs  held. 

One  slight  difference  in  the  figures  for  1910  as  compared  with 
recent  years  is  the  fact  that  rent  of  land  is  charged  in  1910  in  lieu 
of  interest  on  land.  For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  show  the 
figures  for  that  year  with  the  capital  charges  excluded  from  cost. 
However,  the  figures  shown  with  interest  included  in  cost  for  all 
years  are  comparable. 

A  further  difference  in  the  figures  for  the  two  periods  grows  out 
of  the  treatment  of  inventories.  The  Tariff  Board  used  the  inven 
tory  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  only  and  counted  the  lamb  crop 
(whether  sold  or  not)  as  receipts,  whereas  the  present  report  con- 
siders both  inventories  and  carries  the  changes  in  inventory  values 
(due  to  changes  in  the  number  of  sheep  only)  over  into  the  income 
and  expense  account.  These  differences,  however,  are  not  great 
enough  to  render  comparisons  misleading,  and  perhaps  they  are  no 
greater  than  the  discrepancies  in  figures  submitted  by  individual 
owners  whose  records  often  are  only  approximately  correct. 

One  point  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  expenses  of  running  sheep  for  1918,  1919,  and  1920  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  general  averages  for  the  range  States  as  a  whole  and  in 
the  figures  for  some  particular  States  a  small  expense  item  is 
added  to  cover  the  decrease  in  inventory  values,  based  on  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  sheep  only.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into  consider- 
ation net  changes  in  inventory  if  a  true  profit  or  loss  for  the  year 
is  calculated,  but  when  the  decreases  are  added  to  cost  the  ex- 
pense account  is  inflated  by  so  much.  If,  for  example,  a  man  sold 
all  his  sheep  at  the  end  of  the  year  his  profits  would  be  determined 
by  deducting  the  loss  in  inventory  (value  of  the  flock)  plus  running 
expenses,  from  the  total  receipts,  but  his  expenses  would  consist  only 
of  such  items  as  labor,  feed,  etc.,  and  would  not  include  the  inventory 
value  of  the  sheep  sold.  All  this  is  a  commonplace  of  bookkeeping, 
but  unless  it  is  kept  in  mind  the  expense  column  in  the  tables  may 
be  misleading.  Tliis  item  is  not  involved  in  the  estimated  cost  of 
wool|  because  in  the  allocation  of  expenses  to  wool  and  mutton  any 
decreases  shown  in  inventory  are  charged  to  mutton  and  laml)s  only, 
to  offset  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  sheep  which  presumably  cuubcd 
the  reduction  in  inventory. 
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depreciation  and  losses  will  automatically  enter  into  the  expense 
account  through  the  expense  of  rearing  replacement  lambs.  If,  how* 
ever,^the  value  of  all  lambs  is  counted  in  receipts,  whether  sold  or 
not  (the  practice  followed  by  the  Tariff  Board  in  1910),  the  value  of 
replacement  lambs  i.«u8t  be  charged  back  to  expenses,  and  if  thLi 
entry  takes  the  form  of  a  depreciation  charge  practically  the  same 
result  is  accomplished  as  if  no  record  were  made  in  the  income  and 
expense  account  for  the  value  of  lambs  held. 

One  slight  difference  in  the  figures  for  1910  as  compared  with 
recent  years  is  the  fact  that  rent  of  land  is  charged  in  1910  in  lieu 
of  interest  on  land.  For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  show  the 
figures  for  that  year  with  the  capital  charges  excluded  from  cost. 
However,  the  figures  shown  with  interest  included  in  cost  for  all 
years  are  comparable. 

A  further  difference  in  the  figures  for  the  two  periods  grows  out 
of  the  treatment  of  inventories.  The  Tariff  Board  used  the  inven 
tory  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  only  and  counted  the  lamb  crop 
(whether  sold  or  not)  as  receipts,  whereas  the  present  report  con- 
siders botii  inventories  and  carries  the  changes  in  inventory  values 
(due  to  changes  in  the  number  of  sheep  only)  over  into  the  income 
and  expense  account.  These  differences,  however,  are  not  great 
enough  to  render  comparisons  misleading,  and  perhaps  they  are  no 
greater  than  the  discrepancies  in  figures  submitted  by  individual 
owners  whose  records  often  are  only  approximately  correct. 

One  point  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  expenses  of  running  sheep  for  1918,  1919,  and  1920  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  general  averages  for  the  range  States  as  a  whole  and  in 
the  figures  for  some  particular  States  a  small  expense  item  is 
added  to  cover  the  decrease  in  inventory  values,  based  on  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  sheep  only.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into  consider- 
ation net  changes  in  inventory  if  a  true  profit  or  loss  for  the  year 
is  calculated,  but  when  the  decreases  are  added  to  cost  the  ex- 
pense account  is  inflated  by  so  much.  If,  for  example,  a  man  sold 
all  his  sheep  at  the  end  of  the  year  his  profits  would  be  determined 
by  deducting  the  loss  in  inventory  (value  of  the  flock)  plus  running 
expenses,  from  the  total  receipts,  but  his  expenses  would  consist  only 
of  such  items  as  labor,  feed,  etc.,  and  would  not  include  the  inventory 
I  value  of  the  sheep  sold.  All  this  is  a  commonplace  of  bookkeeping, 
but  unless  it  is  kept  in  mind  the  expense  column  in  the  tables  may 
be  misleading.  Tliis  item  is  not  involved  in  the  estimated  cost  of 
wool,  because  in  the  allocation  of  expenses  to  wool  and  mutton  any 
decreases  shown  in  inventory  are  charged  to  mutton  and  lambs  only, 
tor"  to  offset  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  sheep  which  presumably  caubcd 
{Oi<      the  reduction  in  inventory. 
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Three  outstanding  features  characterize  the  data  in  Tables  XXIX 

and  XXX«    The  first  is  the  great  increase  in  receipts,  costs,  and  ex* 

penses  in  1918,  1919,  and  1920  over  1910 ;  the  second  feature  is  the 

remarkable  similarity  of  costs  in  1918,  1919,  and  1920;  and  the  third 

point  of  interest  is  the  great  diversity  in  costs  in  these  three  years 

when  each  State  rather  than  the  whole  range  territory  is  taken  as  the 

unit.   The  marked  similarity  in  the  costs  per  head  for  the  three  years 

may  seem  unusual  to  those  familiar  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 

just  past — the  drought  in  the  Southwest  in  1918,  and  on  the  northern 

ranges  during  1919,  as  well  as  the  severe  winters  of  1918  and  1920. 

These  adverse  conditions,  however,  were  mutually  corrective  in  the 

general  averages. 
The  first  two  points  are  best  indicated  by  reference  to  Table  XXIX, 

showing  the  aggregate  for  all  States.  The  first  item  to  which  atten- 
tion is  directed  is  the  number  of  sheep  for  which  reports  were  received 
in  each  year.  The  number  for  1910  is  the  total  of  the  inventories  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  numbers  for  the  subsequent  years  are 
the  average  of  the  first  and  last  inventories  of  each  year.  This  dif « 
ference  in  methods  of  tabulating  inventories  has  some  significance 
when  unit  costs  per  head  are  calculated. 

Another  item  of  some  impoitance  is  that  of  the  average  weight 
of  the  fleece  for  the  various  years  (column  4).  In  this  column  it  is 
shown  that  the  average  weight  in  recent  years  is  something  over  8 
pounds,  as  compared  with  about  6^  pounds  for  1910.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain, however,  that  these  averages  are  reliable.  Reports  were  re- 
ceived for  a  smaller  number  of  sheep  in  the  southern  range  States 
in  the  later  years  than  were  reported  in  1910.  For  this  reason  the 
averages  for  the  last  three  years  are  probably  too  high  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  industry. 

In  column  5  the  sheep  investment  per  head  is  shown.  This  figure 
for  1918, 1919,  and  1920  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  higher 
than  in  1910. 

Columns  6,  13,  and  18  represent  the  average  receipts  per  head  of 
sheep,  the  average  receipts  per  pound  of  wool,  and  the  receipts  for 
mutton  and  lambs,  not  per  head  of  sheep  sold  but  per  head  of  sheep 
in  the  flock. 

An  important  omission  is  found  in  the  absence  of  receipts  for  1920. 
Very  few  companies  reported  any  sale  of  wool  and  many  showed  no 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  lambs. 

Especial  attention  is  directed  to  columns  7  and  8 — the  expenses  per 
head  of  sheep  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the  total  investment  in- 
cluded in  cost  (column  7),  and  with  all  interest  and  capital  charges 
excluded  from  cost  (column  8).  From  these  columns  it  will  be  seen 
that  costs  with  interest  included  were  something  over  three  times 
higher  in  recent  years  than  in  1910.    As  explained  above,  the  figures 
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for  1910,  with  interest  excluded  from  cost,  are  not  available;  or, 
rather,  the  rent  of  land  in  1910  can  not  be  seerresrated.  The  expenses 
for  the  last  three  years,  exclusive  of  interest,  run  remarkably  close 
together— $6.64  per  head  in  1918,  $6.84  in  1919.  and  $6.79  in  1920. 
From  these  two  colunms  of  expeiises  the  importance  of  the  interest 
charge  is  seen  to  be  almost  decisive.  In  1918  the  imputed  interest 
was  $1.30  per  head  and  in  1919  and  1920  it  was  $1.70  and  $1.61,  re- 
spectively. 

The  next  columns — 9  and  10 — in  which  are  shown  the  profits,  are 
equally  important.  With  interest  included  in  cost  practically  no 
profits  were  shown  in  1910 — about  1  cent  per  head.  In  1918  they 
were  84  cents,  and  in  1919  they  were  $1.13.  Excluding  interest  from 
cost,  they  were  $2.14  and  $2.83,  respectively,  in  the  later  years.  The 
profit  columns  shows  a  true  net  income  because  there  is  an  amount  for 
could  not  be  obtained.  It  should  be  remembered  that  neither  of  these 
profit  columns  shows  a  true  net  income  because  there  is  an  amount  for 
interest  actually  paid  on  loans  which  has  not  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  calculating  these  profits.  The  column  of  profits  cal- 
culated with  interest  included  in  cost  is  less  than  the  true  net  in- 
come per  head,  and  the  column  with  interest  excluded  from  cost  is 
greater  than  the  net  income  by  the  amount  of  the  actual  interest  paid 
on  loans.  The  actual  interest  charges  were  not  obtained  for  1918, 
but  they  were  48  cents  in  1919  and  33  cents  in  1920  per  head  of 
sheep  for  the  whole  range  district.  A  further  point  of  some  im- 
portance in  its  relation  to  the  advisability  of  including  interest  in 
cost  is  the  fact  that  in  1910,  when  it  is  so  included,  the  profits  are 
reduced  to  nothing.  That  is  to  say,  in  normal  times  imputed  interest 
charges  necessarily  tend  to  offset  the  profits. 

Columns  11  and  12  show  a  ratio  of  wool  to  mutton  and  lamb  re- 
ceipts. From  these  figures  no  fundamental  change  since  1910  with 
respect  to  these  ratios  can  be  certainly  detected. 

Columns  14  to  17,  inclusive,  showing  the  expenses  and  profits  per 
pound  of  wool,  must  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  estimates  be- 
cause of  the  distribution  of  joint  expenses  between  wool  and  mutton. 
The  general  expenses  are  distributed  to  the  two  products  in  propor- 
tion to  receipts  from  each  for  the  range  district  as  a  whole  (by 
States  in  Table  XXX).  It  seems  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the 
estimated  expenses  for  wool  in  1918  and  1919  would  be  almost  iden- 
tical— 45  cents  per  pound  in  each  case,  including  interest  in  cost,  and 
about  36  and  37  cents  excluding  interest  from  cost.  The  former 
figures  are  almost  exactly  three  times  the  estimated  expenses  for  wool 
in  1910.  The  receipts  for  wool  (colunm  13)  are  accurate,  but  the 
estimated  profits  per  pound — about  8^  cents  with  interest  included  or 
about  17  cents  with  interest  excluded — are  conditioned  on  the  metiiod 
u«ed  for  distributing  expenses. 
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Because  of  the  allocation  of  joint  costs,  the  expenses  and  profits  on 
mutton  and  lambs,  per  head  of  sheep  in  flock,  are  neither  more  nor  less 
accurate  than  similar  items  for  wool  per  pound.  It  will  be  observed 
in  the  notes  to  the  tables,  however,  that  the  expenses  for  mutton  and 
lambs  include  the  net  decrease  in  inventory  for  the  last  of  the  yisar, 
as  compared  with  the  first  inventory.  This  charge  is  allocated  ex<du- 
sively  to  mutton  and  lambs,  because  in  the  absence  of  abnormal  losses 
the  decrease  in  inventories  is  due  to  abnormal  sales  of  sheep.  This 
item  amounts  to  7  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses  in  the  three 
years  under  consideration. 

Columns  23  to  29,  inclusive,  give  the  details  of  expenses  per  head 
of  sheep.  Labor  runs  around  30  per  cent  of  the  total  cost ;  feed,  17  to 
20  per  cent;  miscellaneous  items,  about  16  per  cent;  and  imputed 
interest  about  the  same  as  feed — 17  to  20  per  cent. 

The  receipts,  costs,  and  profits  by  States  in  Table  XXX  are  much 
less  typical  of  a  given  State  than  are  those  in  Table  XXIX  for  the 
whole  district.  Obvious  discrepancies  are  pointed  out  in  footnotes 
under  each  State.  Almost  the  only  important  purpose  the  State  tables 
serve  is  to  show  the  possibilities  of  variation  in  receipts,  costs,  and 
profits  in  the  sheep  industry,  not  only  with  respect  to  different  years, 
but  for  the  same  year  in  different  localities.  In  Colorado,  for  example, 
in  1918,  the  total  flocks  reporting  showed  an  average  loss  of  47  cents  per 
head  with  interest  excluded  from  cost.  In  Montana,  in  1919,  there  was 
an  average  gain  of  only  12  cents  per  head  with  interest  excluded  from 
cost,  but  a  loss  of  about  $2.25  with  interest  included  in  cost.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  1919,  Colorado  shows  a  gain  of  about  $4.50  per  head 
with  interest  excluded.  These  figures  are  obviously  not  typical  of 
the  States  as  a  whole,  but  the  discrepancies  are  ironed  out,  as  it  were, 
in  the  average  figures  for  the  whole  range  States.  The  great  varia- 
tions are  important,  however,  as  showing  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
sheep  industry,  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  these  possible  variations  that 
the  State  tables  should  be  examined. 

TREATMENT  OF  SIGNIFICANT  ITEMS  OF  EXPENSE. 

There  are  three  items  usually  regarded  as  expenses  that  are  espe- 
cially troublesome  in  their  application  to  the  sheep  industry.  These 
are  (1)  interest,  (2)  depreciation  of  the  flock,  and  (3)  sheep  losses, 
both  normal  and  unusual  winter  or  disease  losses.  There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  sheep  raisers  in  regard  to  these  factors 
and  the  items  are  so  large  that  they  deserve  special  consideration. 
The  inclusion  of  these  items  in  the  expense  account,  or  even  any  one 
of  them,  frequently  turns  an  apparent  profit  into  a  loss  on  the 
books  of  the  operator.  For  this  reason  they  are  taken  up  in  detail  in 
the  order  named. 
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An  argument  often  advanced  for  including  interest  upon  the 
owners'  investment  in  cost  of  production  is  tlie  fact  that  interest  on 
bonds,  mortgages,  and  loans  is  a  part  of  fixed  charges  and  that  no 
distinction  should  be  made  between  this  interest  and  that  calculated 
upon  the  capital  invested  by  the  owner.  It  is  true  that  no  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  in  this  respect  as  to  whether  the  various 
equities  in  the  business  belong  to  the  legal  owner  or  to  his  creditors, 
but  this  argument  is  not  pertinent  to  the  subject.  Liability  items  on 
the  balance  sheet  are  not  the  proper  basis  for  reckoning  interest,  but 
rather  the  value  of  the  productive  assets  should  be  used  regardless 
of  the  source  of  the  fimds  with  which  they  were  purchased.  The 
validity  of  the  interest  charge  stands  or  falls  by  other  arguments  than 
the  distinction  between  owned  and  owed  money,  and  it  is  to  these 
arguments  that  attention  is  now  directed. 

Fundamentally,  in  a  competitive  regime,  interest  upon  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  a  business  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion as  any  other  item  of  expense,  such  as  the  cost  of  labor  or  raw 
material.  A  true  definition  of  costs  should  include  all  items  of 
expense  which  must  be  reimbursed  in  the  market  price  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  goods.  If  a  man  does  not  get  his  interest 
back  on  the  capital  invested  he  will,  in  the  long  run,  withdraw  from 
that  particular  field,  and  the  supply  of  goods  will  be  reduced  as 
sorely  as  if  the  prices  did  not  remunerate  the  direct  labor  expended 
upon  them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  alternate  uses  for  land  or  capital.  If,  however,  the  land 
can  be  used  only  for  one  purpose  the  interest  upon  its  value  is  not 
necessarily  a  part  of  the  cost.  In  Australia,  for  example,  a  large 
amount  of  the  grazing  area  may  be  valuable  only  for  sheep  range, 
whereas  in  the  United  States  most  of  the  land  values  may  be  based 
upon  the  alternate  uses  for  cattle  raising  or  agricultural  pursuits. 
XTnder  such  conditions  comparative  costs,  which  include  interest  on 
the  value  of  the  land,  do  not  represent  the  respective  competitive 
positions  of  the  different  countries. 

If  there  is  an  alternate  use  for  the  land  the  sheep  will  be  taken  off 
it  when  falling  prices  reduce  the  income  to  the  point  where  a  re- 
turn is  yielded  just  under  the  value  of  the  land  for  other  purposes ; 
but,  if  the  land  is  valuable  for  numing  sheep  only,  the  flocks  will 
not  be  greatly  reduced  under  falling  prices  until  the  imputed  rent 
(or  interest)  on  the  land  falls  to  zero. 

Another  important  reason  for  including  interest  in  the  cost  of 
production  is  for  purposes  of  comparing  different  productive  meth- 
ods which  require  different  amounts  of  capital  investment.    A  true 
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comparison  can  not  be  made  of  the  advantages  of  winter  feeding;  as 
compared  with  wintering  on  the  open  range,  of  shed  lambing  as 
compared  with  range  lambing,  nor  of  the  herding  system  as  com- 
pared with  fenced  pastures,  unless  consideration  is  given  to  the  capi- 
tal investment  in  the  various  kinds  of  equipment  necessary  under 
these  different  conditions. 

The  interest  upon  the  capital  equipment  becomes  especially  impor- 
tant for  tariff  purposes  when  international  cost  comparisons  are 
under  consideration.  If,  for  example,  the  Australian  flockmasters 
run  their  sheep  under  conditions  different  from  those  in  the  Uiiited 
States  with  respect  to  winter  feeding,  the  shearing  and  classing  of 
wool,  or  the  use  of  fences  instead  of  herders,  there  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  two  countries  a  difference  in  the  necessary  capital  investment  per 
head  of  sheep,  which  must  be  equalized  by  interest  charges  in  the  cost 
of  producing  wool  and  mutton. 

These  general  arguments  for  including  interest  in  cost  are  cogent 
and  in  some  cases  unanswerable,  especially  if  the  values  of  land  and 
capital  are  fairly  settled  and  if  there  is  a  ready  market  for  them.  In 
the  particular  case  of  the  sheep  industry,  however,  under  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  ^States,  there  are  many  ob- 
jections to  including  interest  in  cost,  some  of  which  grow  out  of 
practical  difficulties  of  valuation  while  others  are  more  fundamental 
from  the  economic  point  of  view. 

In  most  of  the  range  States  the  value  of  the  land  is  impossible  of 
accurate  ascertainment.  The  original  purchase  price  of  it  is  no 
criterion  because  often  that  was  little  or  nothing.  The  present 
market  value  is  uncertain  because  in  many  localities  the  ranch  is  fit 
for  sheep  raising  only,  and  may  be  so  remote  from  settlement  that 
no  market  value  can  be  stated.  A  further  complication  in  valuing 
it  is  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  a  hinterland,  of  free  range,  or  of 
access  to  the  national  forests.  In  many  cases  the  tracts  owned  are 
merely  the  strategic  points  on  the  range.  A  meadow  here,  a  fertile 
valley  there,  a  water  hole  or  a  trail  to  the  national  forests  in  an- 
other place,  are  the  several  bases  of  a  successful  business.  How 
valuable  all  of  these  are  depends  upon  the  shifts  in  the  tide  of  settle- 
ment. 

Still  other  uncertainties  of  land  values  result  from  the  variations 
in  rainfall.  Over  a  large  part  of  several  range  States  there  have  been 
three  dry  years  in  succession  and  land  worth  $15  an  acre  some  years 
ago  is  now  deserted.  Uncertainties  of  irrigation  projects  are  also 
disturbing  factors  in  valuation. 

It  may  be  objected  that  although  land  values  and  therefore  in- 
terest charges  can  not  be  determined  with  accuracy,  nevertheless  a 
flat  valuation  for  all  producers  could  be  assumed  and  the  interest 
charge  made  on  this  basis.    Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  interest  charge 
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is  made  primarily  to  equalize  differences  in  cost  growing  out  of 
differences  in  the  capital  investment  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
introducing  this  arbitrary  and  hypothetical  item  of  expense. 

The  practical  objection  to  including  interest  upon  the  values  of 
buildings  and  equipment  used  in  the  sheep  industry  is  similar  to 
that  of  including  interest  on  land.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  these 
values  because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  cost  when  they  were  new, 
their  depreciation,  and  the  cost  of  replacement.  Their  values  are 
usuaUv  included  in  the  value  of  the  land  and  no  distinction  between 
the  two  kinds  of  investment  can  safely  be  drawn. 

The  case  of  interest  upon  sheep  investment  likewise  shows  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  application  of  theory  to  fact.  If  one  is  interested  in 
the  question  of  relative  values  of  range  and  blooded  sheep,  for 
example,  an  important  item  in  the  comparison  is  the  interest  upon 
the  heavy  investment  in  blooded  stock.  Moreover,  the  additional 
dbeds  and  other  equipment  necessary  to  keep  pure  or  relatively  pure 
stock  involves  a  capital  investment  that  must  be  reflected  in  the  ex- 
pense account  by  an  interest  charge.  In  actual  practice,  however,  the 
value  of  the  flocks  is  quite  uncertain.  Not  only  is  it  a  question  of 
relative  value  of  range  and  blooded  stock,  but  the  value  of  the  same 
kind  of  sheep  in  a  given  locality  is  difficult  to  determine  because  of 
uncertain  range  conditions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  lack  of  a  stable 
market  on  the  other.  A  variation  of  50  per  cent  in  the  market  price 
of  the  flock  during  the  year  may  occur.  Therefore  an  interest  charge 
based  on  market  valuation  is  necessarily  arbitrary,  and  a  flat  valua- 
tion for  all  sheep  is  useless  for  comparative  purposes. 

In  addition  to  these  practical  objections  to  including  interest  in 
cost  there  are  more  fundamental  objections  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  that  the 
value  of  sheep  and  the  value  of  land  rise  as  profits  increase,  and  any 
interest  charge  on  them  included  in  cost  automatically  tends  to  wipe 
out  the  profits.  In  the  long  run  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  sheep 
industry  will  yield  only  a  "  fair  "  or  "  normal "  return  on  the  invest- 
ment, and  if  interest  on  this  investment  is  included  in  cost  profits  will 
be  reduced  to  something  near  zero.  In  other  words,  no  matter  how 
l^reat  the  net  income  per  head  of  sheep  may  be,  the  value  of  the 
sheep,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  value  of  the  land  on  which  they  are 
run,  will  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  the  "  fair "  or  "  normal " 
interest  on  these  values  will  absorb  the  net  income.  From  this  it 
follows  that  if  net  income  is  to  be  determined  no  interest  charge  on 
assets  should  be  included  in  cost. 

These  arguments  in  regard  to  including  interest  in  the  cost  of 
production  leave  some  doubt  as  to  the  proper  procedure,  if  the 
opposed  arguments  seem  equally  cogent.  For  this  reason  some 
application  of  them  for  particular  purposes  is  necessary.    In  the 
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comparison  can  not  be  made  of  the  advantages  of  winter  feedinji^  as 
compared  with  wintering  on  the  open  range,  of  shed  lambing  as 
compared  with  range  lambing,  nor  of  the  herding  system  as  com* 
pared  with  fenced  pastures,  unless  consideration  is  given  to  the  capi- 
tal investment  in  the  various  kinds  of  equipment  necessary  under 
these  different  conditions. 

The  interest  upon  the  capital  equipment  becomes  especially  impor- 
tant for  tariff  purposes  when  international  cost  comparisons  are 
under  consideration.  If,  for  example,  the  Australian  flockmastons 
run  their  sheep  under  conditions  different  from  those  in  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  winter  feeding,  the  shearing  and  classing  of 
wool,  or  the  use  of  fences  instead  of  herders,  there  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  two  countries  a  difference  in  the  necessary  capital  investment  per 
head  of  sheep,  which  must  be  equalized  by  interest  charges  in  the  cost 
of  producing  wool  and  mutton. 

Tliese  general  argimients  for  including  interest  in  cost  are  cogent 
and  in  some  cases  unanswerable,  especially  ii  the  values  of  land  and 
capital  are  fairly  settled  and  if  there  is  a  ready  market  for  them.  In 
the  particular  case  of  the  sheep  industry,  however,  under  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  'States,  there  are  many  ob- 
jections to  including  interest  in  cost,  some  of  which  grow  out  of 
practical  difficulties  of  valuation  while  others  are  more  fimdamental 
from  the  economic  point  of  view. 

In  most  of  the  range  States  the  value  of  the  land  is  impossible  of 
accurate  ascertainment.  The  original  purchase  price  of  it  is  no 
criterion  because  often  that  was  little  or  nothing.  The  present 
market  value  is  uncertain  because  in  many  localities  the  ranch  is  fit 
for  sheep  raising  only,  and  may  be  so  remote  from  settlement  that 
no  market  value  can  be  stated.  A  further  complication  in  valuing 
it  is  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  a  hinterland,  of  free  range,  or  of 
access  to  the  national  forests.  In  many  cases  the  tracts  owned  are 
merely  the  strategic  points  on  the  range.  A  meadow  here,  a  fertile 
valley  there,  a  water  hole  or  a  trail  to  the  national  forests  in  an- 
other place,  are  the  several  bases  of  a  successful  business.  How 
valuable  all  of  these  are  depends  upon  the  shifts  in  the  tide  of  settle- 
ment. 

Still  other  uncertainties  of  land  values  result  from  the  variations 
in  rainfall.  Over  a  large  part  of  several  range  States  there  have  been 
three  dry  years  in  succession  and  land  worth  $15  an  acre  some  years 
ago  is  now  deserted.  Uncertainties  of  irrigation  projects  are  also 
disturbing  factors  in  valuation. 

It  may  be  objected  that  although  land  values  and  therefore  in- 
terest charges  can  not  be  determined  with  accuracy,  nevertheless  a 
flat  valuation  for  all  producers  could  be  assumed  and  the  interest 
charge  made  on  this  basis.    Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  interest  charge 
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is  made  primarily  to  equalize  differences  in  cost  growing  out  of 
differences  in  the  capital  investment  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
introducing  this  arbitrary  and  hypothetical  item  of  expense. 

The  practical  objection  to  including  interest  upon  the  values  of 
buildings  and  equipment  used  in  the  sheep  industry  is  similar  to 
that  of  including  interest  on  land.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  these 
values  because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  cost  when  they  were  new, 
their  depreciation,  and  the  cost  of  replacement.  Their  values  are 
usually  included  in  the  value  of  the  land  and  no  distinction  between 
the  two  kinds  of  investment  can  safely  be  drawn. 

The  case  of  interest  upon  sheep  investment  likewise  shows  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  application  of  theory  to  fact.  If  one  is  interested  in 
the  question  of  relative  values  of  range  and  blooded  sheep,  for 
example,  an  im(>ortant  item  in  the  comparison  is  the  interest  upon 
the  heavy  investment  in  blooded  stock.  Moreover,  the  additional 
sheds  and  other  equipment  necessary  to  keep  pure  or  relatively  pure 
stock  involves  a  capital  investment  that  must  be  reflected  in  the  ex- 
pense account  by  an  interest  charge.  In  actual  practice,  however,  the 
value  of  the  flocks  is  quite  uncertain.  Not  only  is  it  a  question  of 
relative  value  of  range  and  blooded  stock,  but  the  value  of  the  same 
kind  of  sheep  in  a  given  locality  is  difficult  to  determine  because  of 
uncertain  range  conditions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  lack  of  a  stable 
market  on  the  other.  A  variation  of  50  per  c«nt  in  the  market  price 
of  the  flock  during  the  year  may  occur.  Therefore  an  interest  charge 
based  on  market  valuation  is  necessarily  arbitrary,  and  a  flat  valua- 
tion for  all  sheep  is  useless  for  comparative  purposes. 

In  addition  to  these  practical  objections  to  including  interest  in 
cost  there  are  more  fundamental  objections  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  that  the 
value  of  sheep  and  the  value  of  land  rise  as  profits  increase,  and  any 
interest  charge  on  them  included  in  cost  automatically  tends  to  wipe 
out  the  profits.  In  the  long  run  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  sheep 
industry  will  yield  only  a  "  fair  "  or  "  normal "  return  on  the  invest- 
ment, and  if  interest  on  this  investment  is  included  in  cost  profits  will 
be  reduced  to  something  near  zero.  In  other  words,  no  matter  how 
^reat  the  net  income  per  head  of  sheep  may  be,  the  value  of  the 
sheep,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  value  of  the  land  on  which  they  are 
run,  will  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  the  "  fair "  or  "  normal " 
interest  on  these  values  will  absorb  the  net  income.  From  this  it 
follows  that  if  net  income  is  to  be  determined  no  interest  charge  on 
assets  should  be  included  in  cost. 

These  arguments  in  regard  to  including  interest  in  the  cost  of 
production  leave  some  doubt  as  to  the  proper  procedure,  if  the 
opposed  arguments  seem  equally  cogent.  For  this  reason  some 
application  of  them  for  particular  purposes  is  necessary.    In  the 
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first  place,  if  the  question  is  one  of  the  comparative  advantaf^es  of 
running  sheep  as  compared  with  other  live  stock,  or  of  producing; 
grain  crops,  interest  upon  the  necessary  investment  should  be  in* 
eluded  in  cost  in  both  cases  in  order  to  determine  the  balance  of  gain. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  net  profits  in  a  given  industry  (for  income- 
tax  purposes,  for  example)  are  the  subject  of  consideration  no  inter- 
est charge  on  capital  assets  should  be  included  in  cost. 

These  alternatives  are  fairly  clear  but  more  difficult  questions  arise 
with  respect  to  interest  in  connection  with  tariff  problems.  In  any 
comparison  of  international  costs,  such  as  the  cost  of  nmning  sheep 
in  Australia  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  the  interest  on 
some  of  the  assets  should  be  included  under  certain  conditions,  un* 
less  practical  difficulties  of  valuation  render  the  charge  uncertain* 
In  general,  the  interest  on  permanent  equipment,  such  as  buildings 
and  fences,  should  always  be  included  in  cost  when  international  com- 
parisons are  being  made.  The  herding  system  in  the  United  States, 
for  example,  with  its  heavy  labor  charge,  can  not  be  compared  with 
the  paddock  system  of  Australia  without  including  interest  in  the 
cost  of  fences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the 
sheep  should  never  be  included  in  cost  in  this  comparison  because 
their  value  in  each  country  will  be  a  result  of  the  profitableness  of  the 
industry,  and  to  include  normal  interest  would  wipe  out  the  profits 
in  each  case  and  no  comparison  would  be  possible. 

The  case  of  land  is  not  so  clear.  If  the  land  is  useful  in  each  coun- 
try for  sheep  raising  only,  no  interest  on  its  value  should  be  included 
in  the  cost,  because,  like  the  price  of  sheep,  its  value  will  rise  and  fall 
with  the  profits  of  the  industry  and  interest  charges  will  render  com- 
parison useless.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  has  an  alternate  use 
in  either  country  the  interest  on  the  value  for  the  alternate  use  must 
be  included  if  the  true  competitive  position  in  each  case  is  to  be  de- 
termined. If  land  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  is  worth  $10 
per  acre  for  cattle  raising,  the  American  sheep  producer  will  take 
his  flocks  off  the  range  in  face  of  competition  when  the  land  fails 
to  earn  the  interest  on  its  value  for  cattle. 

Replacement  and  Depreciation  of  the  Flock. 

The  relation  of  replacement  to  the  depreciation  of  the  flock  is 
even  more  important  for  cost  purposes  than  the  problem  of  interest 
charges.  Many  men  believe  that  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  flock  should  be  charged  to  expenses  each  year  because  of  a  de- 
preciation due  to  age,  regardless  of  how  replacements  are  made  or 
whether  made  at  all.  A  charge  of  this  magnitude  to  the  value  of 
sheep  in  1919  would  overshadow  most  other  items  of  expense  and 
deserves  careful  consideration  in  any  cost  study  of  the  sheep  industry. 
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Various  methods  of  sheep  husbandry  with  respect  to  replacement 
of  the  flock  determine  the  proper  treatment  of  depreciation.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  flocks  are  replaced  by  lambs,  usually  reared 
but  sometimes  purchased,  and  it  is  to  this  method  of  replacement  that 
attention  is  chiefly  directed  in  discussing  the  problem  of  deprecia- 
tion. The  usual  discussion  of  the  question  is  to  the  effect  that  de- 
preciation of  the  flock  is  as  legitimate  a  charge  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing wool  and  mutton,  as  is  the  charge  for  depreciation  of  build* 
ings  and  machinery  in  a  manufacturing  plant.  If  a  machine  has  a 
probable  age  of  10  years,  10  per  cent  of  its  value  should  be  annually 
charged  to  the  cost  of  production.  So  likewise  runs  the  argu- 
ment that  if  a  ewe  is  worth  only  one-half  as  much  at  7  years  as  at  2 
years  of  age,  10  per  cent  of  her  value  should  be  written  off  annually 
for  depreciation. 

This  line  of  reasoning  seems  to  lead  to  an  inevitable  conclusion,  but 
fortunately  for  the  success  of  the  sheep  industry  the  analogy  is  false. 
A  flock  of  sheep,  unlike  a  manufacturing  plant,  is  a  perpetual  organ- 
ism in  that  as  the  old  sheep  die  or  are  sold  a  portion  of  the  lambs 
are  added  annually  to  take  their  place.  A  true  industrial  analogy 
is  that  of  the  great  railway  system.  If  the  system  is  composed  of 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  replaceable  units  there  is  no  need  for 
a  depreciation  reserve  over  and  above  the  annual  replacements  actu- 
ally made.  If  engines  and  cars  are  purchased  annually  as  required, 
if  rails,  ties,  and  stations  are  replaced  as  worn  out,  the  value  of  the 
system  as  a  whole  never  depreciates  so  far  as  its  physical  condition 
alone  is  concerned.' 

Similarly  the  physical  condition  of  the  flock  of  sheep  is  unchanged 
from  year  to  year,  if  young  sheep  are  added  as  old  ones  are 
culled  out^  In  this  case  the  expense  of  replacements  is  obviously 
included  in  the  expense  of  rearing  the  lambs  and  to  make  an  addi- 
tional charge  for  depreciation  is  to  provide  twice  for  replacement. 
Therefore,  the  very  expression  "  depreciation  of  the  flock  because  of 
age''  is  wrong,  for  if  lambs  replace  the  old  ewes  lost  or  sold  the 
average  age  of  the  flock  does  not  change  from  year  to  year. 

If  replacement  lambs  are  purchased  instead  of  reared  their  cost 
should  be  charged  to  expenses  because  none  of  the  expenses  of  rear- 
ing lambs  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  flock,  but  are  incurred  exclusively 
for  market  lambs.  This  method  of  replacement  involves  no  de- 
preciation, however,  and  none  usually  is  made  by  the  men  who  re- 
place their  flocks  in  this  manner. 

'  A«  •  matter  of  fact  all  railwajs  do  keep  a  depredation  reaerre  under  tbe  mlea  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  bat  replacements  are  charged  to  this  reserve  instead  of 
dirtctly  to  expcnaea — a  legitimate  bookkeeping  derlce  by  which  annual  charges  to  profit 
and  loaa  for  replacement  are  uniform.  In  the  case  of  a  flock  of  sheep  this  scheme  can  not 
be  applied  because  the  cost  of  replacements  (rearing  the  lambs)  can  not  be  sepamteU 
from  tbe  other  ezpensca  of  running  the  flock. 

1S42**— 21 14 
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There  are  cases  in  which  a  depreciation  charge  is  justifiable,  how* 
ever,  one  of  which  is  the  practice  in  some  localities  of  buying  a 
whole  flock  of  young  stock  and  holding  them  three  or  four  years  for 
the  wool.  Whether  the  entire  flock  is  sold  as  old  stock  after  several 
years  or  whether  it  is  replaced  from  the  lamb  crop  as  it  beccMnes  old, 
there  is  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  flock  for  a  number  of  years 
which  should  be  reflected  in  the  expense  account  by  a  depredation 
charge  until  the  flock  is  sold  or  until  the  replacement  with  young 
stock  brings  the  average  age  to  a  constant  figure  each  year. 

The  method  of  treating  depreciation  in  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Board  in  1912  deserves  special  consideration.  Under  the  tide  of 
*^ Inventories  and  Depreciation"  the  report  says  in  part: 

The  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  as  re> 
ported  by  the  owner  has  been  accepted. 

It  has  been  assumed  that,  on  an  average,  after  producing  five  lambs  a 
ewe  will  be  replaced  and  that  she  Is  then  worth  about  one-half  as  much  as  at 
two  years.  Therefore,  a  depreciation  of  10  per  cent  has  been  allowed  for 
breeding  ewes  ♦  ♦  ♦  For  breeding  rams  •  •  •  a  25  per  cent  depre- 
dation has  been  allowed.* 

From  this  passage  alone  it  seems  that  the  present  method  of  ex- 
cluding depreciation  from  cost  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  practice 
of  the  Tariff  Board.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  because  of  cer- 
tain assumptions  which  do  not  appear  in  this  quotation  the  Board 
was  correct  in  its  treatment  of  depreciation  and  sheep  losses.  It 
will  be  observed  from  the  quotation  that  only  one  inventory — that 
of  the  beginning  of  the  year — is  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Board.  Furthermore,  in  the  discussion  of  receipts  it  is  explained 
that  they  include  the  value  of  all  lambs  raised  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  sold  or  not.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  receipts  from 
the  flock  are  greatly  increased  over  what  they  would  be  if  only 
surplus  lambs  were  included  in  receipts. 

Offsetting  these  high  receipts  there  must  be  a  charge  for  replacing 
the  flock.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  charge  back 
to  expenses  the  value  of  the  lambs  held.  In  lieu  of  this  charge, 
however,  the  Tariff  Board  counted  annually  13  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  flock  for  depreciation  and  losses — a  method  that  in  the  long 
run  is  not  in  error. 

In  the  present  discussion,  as  will  be  shown  in  more  detail  below, 
both  inventories,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  are  considered 
and  only  the  net  changes  in  the  inventories  are  carried  over  into 
receipts  or  expenses.  Therefore,  if  the  lambs  exactly  replace  the 
ewes  sold  or  lost,  no  account  is  taken  of  them  either  in  receipts  or 
expenses,  and  the  same  result  is  obtained  as  if  the  value  of  all  lambs 

•  Keport  of  Tariff  Board,  Schedule  K,  p.  10. 
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were  credited  to  receipts,  and  a  depreciation  charge  were  made  to 
expenses  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  necessary  replacement  lambs. 
In  theory,  then,  at  least  the  final  cost  figures  in  the  Tariff  Board's 
report  and  in  the  present  report  are  comparable  so  far  as  depreciation 
is  concerned,  but  in  actual  practice  the  present  method  of  considering 
inventory  values  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year  rather  than 
only  one  inventory,  with  the  value  of  all  lambs  included  as  receipts, 
is  more  accurate  and  the  better  accounting  practice. 

Sheep  Losses  in  Rektion  to  Costs. 

The  question  of  sheep  losses  is  perhaps  even  more  important, 
especially  in  some  localities,  than  the  problem  of  depreciation.  It 
seems  obvious  to  most  sheep  owners  that  their  costs  are  greatly 
increased  when  a  blizzard  catches  a  flock  on  the  range  and  destroys  a 
large  portion  of  it,  or  when  predatory  animals  raid  it,  or  when 
any  one  of  a  dozen  other  catastrophes  that  may  occur  depletes  or 
abnost  wipes  out  the  flock. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  all  of  these  losses  must  be  accounted  for  in 
determining  the  cost  of  wool  and  mutton,  but  they  should  not  be 
included  in  expenses  merely  by  an  arbitrary  book  entry.  Like  the 
case  of  depreciation  from  age,  there  are  several  questions  involved  in 
the  problem  which  require  analysis. 

In  the  first  place,  lamb  losses  give  some  difiiculty  because  of  the 
confusion  between  losses  at  lambing  time  and  those  that  occur  during 
the  summer  and  fall.  Most  men  are  inclined  to  say  that  lambs  lost 
in  the  lambing  season  are  not  cost  items,  but  that  losses  on  the  range 
are  properly  chargeable  to  expenses. 

Obviously  such  a  distinction  can  not  be  made  because  no  line  can 
be  drawn  between  the  two  periods.  Any  attempt  to  differentiate 
them  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  absurdity  that  a  lamb  is  not  a  lamb  until 
it  is  5, 10,  or  30  days  old,  a  question  whieh  depends  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  bookkeeper. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  lambing  losses  are  not  chargeable  to  cost. 
They  are  a  reduction  of  the  income  from  the  flock  rather  than  a  posi- 
tive expense.  If  a  man  obtains  a  60  per  cent  lamb  crop  his  expenses 
are  no  larger  than  if  he  obtained  a  90  per  cent  yield,  but  his  returns 
are  reduced  in  the  same  sense  as  if  he  has  but  a  60  per  cent  (of  nor- 
mal) wool  clip. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  lamb  losses  during  the  summer  and 
fall.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  only  900  lambs  return  from  the 
range  instead  of  a  normal  number  of  1,000,  the  expected  income  from 
them  is  reduced  10  per  cent,  but  this  loss  is  not  char^reable  to  expense 
because  it  is  obvious  that  misfortune  should  not  be  multiplied  (on 
the  books)  by  charging  the  value  of  the  lambs  lost  to  expenses  when 
the  losses  already  have  cut  down  the  expected  receipts. 
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If  it  be  admitted  that  lamb  losses  are  not  chargeable  to  expenses 
there  remains  the  further  question  of  the  losses  of  mature  sheep. 
The  lamb  crop  is  considered  an  income  item,  a  yield  or  return  from 
the  capital  invested  in  the  flocks  but  once  the  lamb  account,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it  represented  by  replacement  lambs  is  closed  into  the  sheep 
account,  new  problems  seem  to  arise  with  respect  to  losses.  Those 
problems  largely  grow  out  of  the  conventions  of  bookkeeping,  how- 
ever, rather  than  out  of  fundamental  differences  between  losses  of 
lambs  and  mature  sheep.  . 

The  proper  accounting  methods  with  respect  to  mature  sheep  have 
been  covered,  by  implication  at  least,  in  the  discussion  of  replace- 
ment and  depreciation.  If  10  per  cent  of  the  ewes  are  lost  each  year 
and  are  replaced  by  lambs  there  should  be  no  book  entry  for  this  loss 
because  it  is  made  good  in  the  expenses  of  rearing:  replacement  lambs 
and  to  add  the  loss  to  expenses  counts  it  twice.  No  distinction  in  this 
respect  should  be  made  between  depreciation  and  death  due  to  aire. 
Whether  a  ewe  has  depreciated  until  she  has  a  cull  value  of  $3  or 
has  died  and  has  a  pelt  value  of  $2  makes  a  difference  of  $1  in  the 
receipts,  but  no  difference  whatever  in  the  expenses  of  runninii  the 
flock. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  normal  losses  of  mature  sheep  are  not 
chargeable  to  the  expense  account^  but  the  problem  of  abnormal  losses 
from  blizzards,  disease,  or  starvation  may  be  troublesome  to  the  ac> 
countant  as  well  as  to  the  owner  of  the  flock.  It  seems  quite  obvious 
that  calamitous  losses  of  these  kinds  add  to  the  cost  of  producin^^ 
wool  and  mutton  in  this  country,  and  therefore  should  be  included 
in  the  expense  account  of  individual  producers.  So  they  should  in 
the  long  run,  but  probably  not  in  the  expenses  for  any  one  year.  An 
analogy  to  heavy  sheep  losses  is  a  loss  by  fire  or  explosion  in  a  manu- 
facturing plant.  A  fire  loss  may  amount  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  assets  and  three  or  four  times  the  net  earnin^rs  for  the  year, 
yet  dividends  may  properly  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  year's 
operation.  The  conventional  method  of  treatincr  such  a  disaster  is 
to  charge  off  only  a  portion  of  the  fire  loss  to  expenses  each  year 
until  it  finally  is  eliminated  from  the  books.  So  likewise  should 
heaA'y  sheep  losses  be  written  off,  a  portion  each  year,  until  the  de- 
crease in  capital  assets  is  made  good  out  of  earnings.^ 

METHODS   OF   RECORDING  REPLACEMENTS,   DEPRECIATION, 

AND  SHEEP  LOSSES  ON  THE  BOOKS. 

To  one  not  familiar  with  bookkeeping,  it  may  seem  a  difficult  task 
to  cover,  in  the  cost  records,  the  various  assumptions  discussed  above 
in  regard  to  replacements,  depreciation,  and  losses.    As  a  matter  of 

•In  the  present  inrestigatlon  prActlcally  no  aonsual  lonflen  were  reported.  Therefom. 
this  GompllcaUon  doM  not  affect  the  cost  tAhiM  in  this  report.  It  wan  aot  practicati* 
to  prorata  pntfloiia  loaaet  where  tta«j  had  occurred  In  the  recent  past. 
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fact,  however,  the  accounting  is  relatively  simple,  so  far  at  least,  as 
the  number  of  entries  is  concerned,  and,  without  explaining  in  detail 
the  reasons  for  each  step,  the  bookkeeping  methods  with  respect  to 
the  items  under  consideration  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

1.  If  sales  of  old  stock  and  losses  are  annually  replaced  by  the 
addition  of  yoimg  stock,  the  inventory  value  per  head  should  be  the 
same  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  at  the  beginning  because  the  average 
age  of  the  sheep  is  unchanged. 

2.  If  market  prices  are  tending  upward  or  downward  year  by 
year,  a  revaluation  should  be  made  the  first  of  each  year  to  conform 
somewhat  to  market  conditions.  An  inventory  surplus  or  deficit 
account  should  be  created  in  the  balance  sheet  to  oflfset  the  change  in 
capital  assets. 

8.  If  for  any  reason  the  herd  is  allowed  to  deteriorate  from  age, 
a  depreciation  charge  should  be  made  to  expense  or  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  some  of  the  sales  (if  no  replacements  are  made  to  offset 
them)  are  a  return  of  capital  invested  instead  of  a  true  income  from 
the  flock. 

From  these  rules  it  follows  that,  except  in  the  third  case  cited,  any 
change  in  inventory  will  be  due  to  changes  in  the  number  of  sheep 
only  and  not  to  a  change  in  the  value  per  head.  Any  change  in  the 
value  of  the  flock  in  any  given  year,  therefore,  is  a  true  loss  or  gain 
and  as  such  should  be  carried  over  in  the  profit  and  loss  account. 

A  decrease  in  inventory,  however,  should  not  be'  charged  to  ex- 
penses, when  the  cost  of  running  the  flock  rather  than  the  net  profits 
is  the  subject  of  consideration.* 

DIVISION   OF   EXPENSES   BETWEEN   WOOL   AND   MUTTON. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  be  solved  in  this  investigation 
is  the  division  of  expenses  between  wool  and  mutton.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cost  of  shearing  and  a  few  incidental  expenses  for  wool 
only,  all  the  expenses  of  running  the  fiock  are  joint  costs,  charge- 
able both  to  wool  and  to  marketable  sheep.  Strictly  speaking,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  cost  of  wool  as  a  separate  product. 
In  all  cases  it  is  an  estimated  or  attributed  cost.  This  point  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  discussion  of  the  cost  of  wool  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  tariff  problems.  Positive  statements  about  its  costs  are 
convenient  modes  of  expression,  but  are  no  more  accurate  than  the 
premises  upon  which  they  are  based. 

If  all  costs  for  the  several  products  of  the  herd — ^wool,  lambs, 
e^'es,  and  pelts — are  estimates,  the  basis  of  the  estimations  or  alloca- 
tions is  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry,  wool  and  mutton  are  con- 
sidered true  joint  products,  and  as  such  should  share  expenses  jointly. 

*  Vor  a  furUier  discuwlon  of  thU  point,  &ee  p.  207. 
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The  particular  method  of  distributing  expenses  between  them  that 
has  been  adopted  is  based  on  the  ratio  of  receipts  from  one  to  those 
from  the  other.  If,  for  example,  receipts  from  wool  are  60  points 
and  the  receipts  from  mutton  40  points,  the  wool  is  charged  with  60 
per  cent  of  expenses  and  mutton  with  40  per  cent  of  them. 

One  apparent  rather  than  real  objection  to  this  method  of  dis- 
tributing expenses  between  wool  and  mutton  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  there  are  great  differences  in  the  ratio  of  receipts  for  the  two 
products  according  to  whether  the  lambs  are  added  to  the  flock  or  are 
sold  and  whether  many  or  few  mature  sheep  are  sold.  This  objection  is 
met,  first,  by  the  fact  that  increases  and  decreases  of  inventories  are 
taken  into  consideration  in  figuring  receipts  and  expenses,  and, 
second,  that  the  individual  flock  is  not  the  unit  in  the  cost  tables,  but 
rather  each  State  is  considered  as  a  whole  in  calculating  the  ratio 
of  wool  and  mutton  receipts.  In  this  manner  accidental  variations 
from  the  normal  relation  between  the  receipts  for  the  two  products 
are  largely  eliminated. 


Chapter  11. 

THE  MARKETING  AND  HANDLING  OP  WOOL  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


TYPES  AND  GRADES  OF  DOMESTIC  WOOL. 

Wool  Grmdes. 

Wools  are  graded  in  the  trade  chiefly  according  to  diameter  and 
length  of  fiber.  On  the  basis  of  diameter  (quality  or  fineness)  the 
grades  used  for  range-grown  ("Territory")  clips  are  fine,  fine  me- 
dium, half-blood,  three-eighths-blood,  quarter-blood,  low  quarter- 
blood,  common,  and  braid.  Wool  grown  east  of  about  the  one- 
hundredth  meridian — ^i.  e.,  farm'  or  "  fleece  "  wools  * — ^is  graded  usually 
as  "  XX,"  "  X,"  half-blood,  and  as  above  for  lower  qualities.  "  XX  " 
and  ^^  X  "  fiber  of  superior  length  is  known  as  fine  Delaine  and  De- 
laine. 

On  the  basis  of  length  the  division  is  intp  "  combing  "  and  "  cloth- 
ing." Combing  wool  is  use^  in  the  Bradford  (English)  system  of 
worsted  manufacture,  in  which  nearly  all  the  shorter  lengths  are 
combed  out  as  "  noil,"  while  the  fibers  are  laid  parallel  in  making  the 
^tops,"  which  ia  the  first  stage  in  the  manufacturing  process  after 
scouring.  Strictly  clothing  wools  are  adapted  only  to  carding,  by 
which  process  the  fiber  is  laid  in  every  direction,  interlocked  or  felted, 
and  are  manufactured  into  "  woolen  "  goods.  Noil,  which  is  the  by- 
product of  combing,  and  mill  waste  in  general,  are  used  with  cloth- 
ing wools  in  making  some  woolens. 

In  actual  bupng  at  original  points,  the  term  "combing"  often 
is  replaced  by  the  terms  "  staple "  or  "  Delaine "  in  referring  to 
fine  wools  of  superior  length.  Staple  applies  to  fine  Territory  clips 
which  are  not  less  Chan  2f  inches  in  length.  The  term  Delaine  was 
formerly  applied  to  fine  "  fleece  "  or  farm-grown  wools  mainly  from 
the  Ohio  district,  New  York,  and  Michigan,  and  approximately  3 
inches  in  length ;  but  the  term  is  now  used  to  designate  fine  combing 
fleeces  in  general  from  the  above  areas,  and  is  often  applied  to 
considerably  shorter  fiber.  It  is  particularly  apt  to  be  applied  to 
wool  which  is  somewhat  finer  than  the  bulk  of  the  wools  classed  as 
fine,  because  this  finer  wool  can  be  spun  to  as  high  a  count  (fineness) 

>  Sometimes  alfo  referred  to  as  natWe,  eflstern,  or  domestic.  In  this  chapter  the  term 
domertk  Is  applied  to  the  Uuitcd  States  clip  as  a  whole. 
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as  can  a  somewhat  longer  but  coarser  fiber.  In  view  of  compara- 
tively recent  improvements  in  mill  machinery,  however,  staple  and 
Delaine,  as  used  under  the  old,  strict,  length  classification,  really  rep- 
resent special  classes  of  combing  fiber.  In  market  dealings  the  term 
combing  generally  refers  to  wools  more  than  2  inches  long,  and 
the  coarser  the  wool  the  greater  the  length  required  to  class  as 
combing. 

After  wool  reaches  the  large  marketing  centers,  where  practically 
all  the  grading  has  been  done,  a  further  division  as  to  length  is 
often  made.  The  longer  wools  bought  as  ^^  clothing  "  may  be  sepa* 
rated  out  into  an  intermediate  "  French  "  or  ^^  baby  "  combing  grade. 
though  not  necessarily  designated  as  such.'  Fiber  of  French  length 
is  usually  referred  to  in  the  trade  as  ^'  top  making ''  wool.  The  term 
"French  combing"  is  properly  applied  to  wools  of  half-blood  or 
higher  quality  (fineness)  and  "baby  combing"  to  those  grading' 
three-eighths-blood  and  lower,  but  in  practice  these  terms  are  often 
used  interchangeably.  When  made,  these  intermediate  grades  are 
based  solely  on  length,  and  comprise  wools  approximately  1}  inches 
or  more  in  length,  while  Bradford  combing  fiber  is  about  2^  inches 
and  longer.  French  combs  can  work  wool  shorter  than  1  inch,  but 
such  fiber  is  not  usually  combed  because  of  the  large  percentage  of 
noil  made.  A  greater  length  is  required  for  French  combing  in 
wools  grading  lower  than  half-blood,  for  otherwise  the  filling  and 
knitting  yams  made  from  them  would  not  have  the  requisite  strength. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  less  pronounced  crimp  of  the  coarser  wools, 
but  primarily  to  their  greater  diameter  of  fiber. 

Whether  or  not  any  grading  is  done  in  the  case  of  fine  clips  de- 
pends largely  on  the  price  offered  for  such  clips  in  the  original  bags. 
Grading  of  the  more  uniform  of  these  wools  would  sometimes  result  in 
a  loss,  and  more  frequently  in  no  profit  above  the  cost  of  the  grading. 
Whether  it  is  profitable  to  separate  French  combing  from  strictly 
clothing  and  staple  lengths  in  an  individual  clip  may  depend  more 
on  the  keenness  of  demand  for  combing  wools  than  on  the  percentage 
of  French  combing  which  the  clip  contains.  Manufacturers  of  wool- 
ens can  always  use  and  are  glad  to  get  a  little  extra  length  in  their 
carding  wools.  Then,  too,  it  is  in  woolen  goods  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  reworked  wool  stocks  is  used.  When  wool  prices  are  high,  and 
a  manufacturer  of  woolens  tends  to  use  a  large  proportion  of  substi- 
tutes for  new  wool  or  to  vary  his  mixture  so  as  to  include  more  of 
the  cheaper  wools,  it  then  pays  him  to  buy  wool  the  higher  grade  of 
which  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  the  longer  fiber,  to  go  into 
his  mixture.  His  fabric  is  thus  maintained  at  the  desired  level  of 
quality.    On  the  other  hand,  when  wool  prices  are  high  many  of  the 

*  See  Chapter  Note  I.  p.  240,  for  detailed  dlscuaaion  of  intermediate  grades. 
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topmakers  and  spinners  are  less  particular  about  the  percentage  of 
short  fiber  present  in  wools  that  are  combed  into  a  short  top.  Im- 
provements in  combing  machinery  now  make  it  possible  to  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  worsteds  a  large  amount  of  fiber  which  formerly 
was  worked  up  into  woolens. 

Clips  of  crossbred  wools  vary  too  widely  to  make  sale  in  the  origi- 
nal bags  practicable.  They  are  graded,  therefore,  before.sftle.tp  the 
mjlls,  and  original  package  business  in  them  practically  does  not 
exist.  Most  crossbred  clips  average  somewhat  longer  than  finewools, 
and  in  general  they  are  somewhat  less  frequently  thrown  into  inter- 
mediate grades  than  are  finewools.  Save  occasionally  in  the  case 
of  purchases  by  small  local  mills,  fleece-states  wools  do  not  enter  into 
original  package  business.  Individual  clips  are  not  large  enough 
to  make  it  practicable. 

Producers  and  others  agree  that  there  should  be  a  greater  degree  of 
standardisation  than  now  prevails  in  wool  grades.  It  is  undoubtedly 
^e  that  a  rigid  standardization  is  impossible,  because  of  the  range 
in  qualities  within  each  of  the  grades  of  those  that  are  at  present 
recognized  in  the  trade.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  an  approach  to 
a  fixed  standard  can  be  closer  than  has  yet  been  made.  In  its  inves- 
tigation of  wool-grading  practices,  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  found  that  wools  assigned 
to  the  same  grade  by  repi*esentative  dealers  and  mills  sometimes  dif- 
fered in  fineness  by  as  much  as  one  and  one-half  grades.  In  its 
endeavor  to  promote  uniformity  in  grading  wool,  the  Bureau  has 
established  tentative  minimum  lines  between  grades.  These  minimum 
lines  have  been  favorably  commented  on  by  representatives  of  every 
branch  of  the  trade.  Tentative  bases  for  division  as  to  length  have 
also  been  issued.  These  are  subject  to  modification,  but  they  have 
also  received  favorable  comment  from  both  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers.  They  are  presented  in  the  following  table : 


Table  XXXI. — Bases  for  tentative  length  divisions  in  tcool  grades. 
IV.  8.  Deporimcot  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.] 


Grade. 


2pe-l»lVbiood 

Thi«fr«igt)ths-blood... 

yUNinafterwblood 

Low  cii»<|iByte(^blood 


Clothing. 


French  or  Baby  combing. 


Under  U  inches. 
Under  1  inches. 
Under  1<  inches. 
Under  1}  inches. 
Under  2  inches.. 


Strictly  combing. 


Prom  1} to 2 inches Over2inefaes. 

From  U  to  21  inches [  Over  2}  inches. 

From  It  to  24  inches Over  24  inelMS. 

From  li  to  2|  inches Over  2}  inches. 

From  2  to  8  inches Over  3  inches. 


Common  and  braid  wools  are  so  rarely  shorter  than  3  inches,  and 
^^  so  rarely  sufficiently  weakened  by  the  various  things  that  cause 
"tender"  wool,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  suggesting  a  '*baby 
combing  "  class  for  them. 
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T7p«0  of  Doraestle  WooL 

That  part  of  the  domestic  clip  produced  west  of  the  cme-hundredth 
meridian  is  known  in  the  trade  as  '^Territory"  wool,  except  that 
grown  in  Texas,  California,  and  Oregon,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  state  where  produced.  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  wools 
also  are  generally  classed  separately.  The  term  ^^  Territory ''  as 
applied  to  the  remainder  of  the  range  clip  is  a  relic  of  the  time 
when  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  State  of  Mis* 
souri  constituted  the  Territories.  Western  Oklahoma  wools-  are 
mainly  of  combing  length,  and  they  grade  chiefly  half-blood  and 
finer.  They  are  usually  sold  with  wools  from  northwest  Texaa 
Wools  grown  in  the  western  part  of  the  Dakotas,  and  occasional  clips 
from  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  often  sold  as  *^  Territories," 
to  which  they  are  similar.  Territory  wools  are  classed  as  staple  or 
combing  and  as  clothing,  and  according  to  diameter  of  fiber  in  each 
class  are  put  into  the  commercial  grades  noted  above.  When  graded 
at  points  in  the  range  region  there  is  now  a  tendency  to  throw  the 
fine  and  fine  medium  together,  also  the  quarter-blood  and  low  quarter* 
blood.  Braid  wool  is  a  lustrous  variety  shorn  chiefly  from  pure* 
breds  or  veiy  high  grades  of  certain  longwool  breeds,  such  as  Cots* 
wolds,  Lincolns,  and  Leicesters,  and  luster  is  one  of  the  principal 
features  distinguishing  braid  from  common. 

Merino  blood  is  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  Territory 
wools,  but  the  amount  of  Merino  blood  in  the  sheep  has  little  relation 
to  the  grading  of  fleeces  below  fine  medium.  An  example  is  half- 
blood  wool,  which  may  be  shorn  from  a  first-cross  finewool-Leicester 
sheep,  but  more  often  is  taken  from  an  animal  carrying  only  one* 
quarter  or  less  of  longwool  blood.  Not  all  sheep  of  such  breeding 
shear  wool  of  this  grade  or  quality.*  Of  the  "  fleece  "  wools,  nearly 
all  the  Delaine,  ^X,"  and  finer  clips  are  grown  in  southern  Ohio, 
and  contiguous  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  Appre- 
ciable amounts  still  come  from  parts  of  Michigan,  New  York,  Indiana, 
and  southeastern  Iowa,  and  small  amounts  from  other  areas.  In  fleece 
wools  that  grade  below  Delaine  and  "  X,"  the  breed  of  sheep  which 
produces  the  wool  is  a  matter  of  no  particular  significance.  Blood 
terms  as  used  in  wool  grading  have  for  the  past  70  years  referred 
primarily  to  type  and  fineness  of  fiber.* 

Characteristics  of  Eastem  Wools. 

•The  bulk  of  the  clip  east  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  is  " bright** 
wool — i.  e.,  it  carries  relatively  little  discoloring  foreign  material. 

*  Quality  is  a  term  applied  in  strict  usage  to  the  diameter  of  fiber,  and  the  "  splnnltif 
count "  of  the  yarns  obtainable  from  wools  of  a  given  decree  of  fineness  proTlded  thi^ 
are  of  combing  length.  In  common  parlance  as  applied  to  wool,  the  term  **  quality  '*  Is 
used  to  denote  factors  really  pertaining  to  the  "  character  "  of  the  fiber,  such  as  sound- 
ness, strength,  and  softness. 

*  See  Chapter  Note  2,  p.  251,  for  origin  of  blood  terms  as  used  in  wool  grading. 
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In  and  somewhat  eastward  of  the  Great  Plains,  however,  a  large 
part  of  the  clip  is  qoite  dark  in  color  when  shorn,  owing  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  ground  on  which  the  sheep  graze,  and  is  known  as 
^  semibright.''  These  wools  come  from  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
parts  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  the  Dakotas,  and  areas  in  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  west  central  Illinois.  The  darker  color  is  their  chief 
distinguishing  feature ;  they  scour  out  white. 

Aside  from  the  finewool  region  of  the  upper  Ohio  Valley,  fleece 
wools  largely  grade  below  half-blood  and  are  chiefly  of  combing 
length.  This  results  from  the  predominance  of  the  Down  breeds  of 
sheep  and  the  favorable  conditions  for  making  a  good  growth.  The 
chief  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  portions  of  the  dip  of  southern 
Michigan,  northeastern  Indiana,  and  southeastern  Iowa,  and  of  some 
scattered  areas  elsewhere.  In  these  areas  finer  wools,  mainly  combing, 
are  grown.  Western  ewes  secured  by  growers  in  the  farming  States 
shear  some  half-blood  wool  and  some  fine  wool,  but  a  majority  of 
their  fleeces  grade  three-eighths  or  lower.  Wools  shorn  from  fed  west- 
ern lambs  and  sheep  are  normally  better  grown  than  Territory  wools 
shorn  in  the  sections  whence  these  sheep  and  lambs  came.  They  grade 
from  fine  downward  and  are  not  typical  of  the  fleece-wool  clips. 
They  are  often  graded  as  ''  western  "  when  sold  at  points  of  origin. 

Virtually  no  fine  wool  is  produced  in  the. South.    The  Kentucky! 
clip,  largely  a  low  three-eighths  combing,  leads  in  quality,  with  Ten-  J 
nessee  and  Virginia  wool,  which  includes  that  from  western  North! 
Carolina,  as  a  close  second.    At  points  of  origin  these  wools  usuallw 
are  divided  into  piles  as  free,  slightly,  medium,  and  hard  burryX- 
"  Georgia  ^  and  "  lake  "  wools  are  typical  of  the  tidewater  sections, 
and  in  general  embrace  the  clip  of  the  seaboard  and  Gulf  States  south 
of  Virginia.    There  is  little  difference  between  the  two,  as  they  are 
shorn  from  the  nondescript  sheep  conmion  to  these  areas,  save  as 
modified  locally  by  recent  breed  improvement.    They  are  usually  free 
from  bur,  except  when  run  on  fenced  fields,  but  are  ''  run-out  '^  and 
uneven.    Approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  clip  is  three-eighths  wool, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  goes  as  quarter-blood.    Owing  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  grazing,  a  considerable  portion  is  often  of  clothing 
length,  but  the  greater  part  is  normally  of  baby  combing  length. 

laprovemeiits  in  Preparation. 

Since  1910  in  practically  all  the  fleece-wool  region  there  has  been 
a  considerable  improvement  in  methods  of  handling  the  wool  at  and 
after  shearing.  Formerly  sisal  twine  was  generally  used  for  tying 
the  fleeces.  The  loose  twist  of  such  twine  permitted  some  of  the 
fibers  to  become  mixed  with  the  wool.  These  fibers  could  not  be 
combed  out,  and  being  of  vegetable  origin  they  did  not  take  the  dyes 
uaed,  and  serious  defects  in  the  finished  fabrics  resulted.    Such  twines 
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have  now  been  largely  replaced  by  hard  jute  and  paper  cords.  There 
is  also  now  a  more  general  removal  of  tags  (dung  locks)  from  the 
fleece  before  sacking,  and  much  less  refuse  material  finds  its  way  into 
individual  fleeces  and  bags  than  formerly  was  the  case.  Entirely 
too  much  cotted,  hurry,  and  seedy  wool  is  still  grown.  A  correspond- 
ing depression  is  reflected  in  the  prices  at  country  points. 

Poor  methods  of  preparation,  paint  bands,  general  sacking  of  all 
grades  and  colors  together,  and  use  of  improper  twine,  besides  other 
factors  of  small  individual  importance,  are  said  to  have  constituted 
a  ^^  fixed  charge  "  of  1  to  3  cents  per  pound  against  domestic  wools 
on  the  prewar  price  basis.'  This  applied  equally  to  both  farm  and 
range-grown  wools.  .Such  a  charge  can  only  be  eliminated  by  per* 
sistent  and  long  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  the  producers-* 
effort,  however,  which  primarily  entails  attention  to  minor  details. 
The  small  amount  of  time  required  would  be  well  rewarded  by 
the  increased  value  of  the  wooL  It  is  known  that  there  has  recently 
been  some  improvement  in  this  direction. 

Charaeteristlcs  of  Sonthwestem  Wools.* 

^  Texas  and  California  wools  have  a  characteristic  elasticity, 
strength,  fineness,  and  felting  property  which  distinguishes  them  from 
those  of  the  northern  ranges.  The  Texas  clip  usually  is  deemed  the 
more  desirable.  Double  shearing — spring  and  fall — in  southwest 
Texas  and  southern  and  central  California  results  in  the  production 
of  a  large  proportion  of  quite  short,  though  very  desirable  wools. 
The  clips  of  a  year's  growth  are  mainly  of  French  combing  to 
staple  length.  Normally  a  large  portion  is  of  staple  length,  and 
many  individual  clips  run  largely  to  staple.  The  better  of  the  12 
/  months  wools,  more  especially  in  Texas,  are  fairly  comparable  to 
Ohio  Delaine  in  quality,  length,  and  condition.  The  shrinkage,  sea- 
sonal and  local,  is  quite  wide,  and  sometimes  extremely  so,  and  has  a 
corresponding  effect  on  prices  received  by  the  growers  for  their  wool  in 
the  grease.'' 

Arizona  wools  in  general  have  the  same  characteristics  as  those 
just  mentioned,  but  they  run  somewhat  shorter  than  a  large  part  of 
the  Texas  and  California  twelve  months.  Otherwise  they  are  equally 
as  good  as  those  of  Texas  and  California.  The  shrinkage  has  nearly 
as  wide  a  seasonal  and  local  variation.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
^  New  Mexico  clip  lacks  the  strength,  evenness,  and  quality  of  the 
other  southwestern  wools,  but  locally  it  is  of  good  character  and 
condition. 


>The  Wool  Grower  and  the  Wool  Trade.     Balletln  206,  U.  S.   Dept   of  AgricuUtire 
(1015).     This  bulletin  goes  into  extreme  detail  as  to  wool  preparation. 

*  See  Chapter  Note  III,  p.  262,  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  regional  wool  types. 

*  See  Table  XXXII,  p.  225,  for  effect  of  shrinkage  on  wool  prices. 

y 
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In  all  four  of  these  States,  save  for  the  Navajo  and  similar  rela- 
tively unimproved  wools  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  range-grown  fiber  grades  half-blood  and  higher. 
To  a  considerable  extent  it  is  sold  in  the  original  bags  (ungraded) 
by  dealers  or  commission  houses  that  buy  from  or  handle  it  for 
the  growers.  Farm-grown  wools  of  Down  or  crossbred  type  are 
a  negligible  factor  in  the  production  except  for  a  few  areas  in 
California  and  in  northern  and  central  Texas. 

Navajo  and  similar  wools  are  produced  in  flocks  owned  almost 
entirely  by  the  Indians.  They  range  in  grade  from  No.  1  (about 
half-blood).  No.  2  (three-eighths-blood),  No.  3  (quarter-blood),  to 
No.  4  (cirpet  wool).  Another  grade  is  "low  gray,"  a  combination 
of  all  colors  largely  added  to  by  the  buyers,  who  endeavor  to  sepa- 
rate colored  wools  from  the  white,  usually  sacked  together  by 
the  Indians.  Grades  2  to  4  contain  more  or  less  kemp  or  dead 
hair,  which  does  not  take  the  dyes  and  therefore  is  objectionable. 
Before  the  war  kemp  depressed  the  price  to  the  grower  by  several 
cents  per  pound.  In  the  1919  price  this  discount  was  more  than 
doubled. 

GianicterisUcs  of  Northern  Range  Wools.* 

OroftQjx  is  the  only  State  north  of  the  southwest  whose  clip  is 
usually  classed  separately  from  the  Territory  wools.  Valley  (west- 
em  Oregon)  clips  are  chiefly  farm  grown  and  are  very  similar  to 
fleece  wools  in  grade,  character,  and  condition.  They  are  all  bright 
wools  of  combing  length,  and  similar  range-grown  wools,  which 
shrink  more  in  scouring,  are  often  interlotted  with  them.  Wools 
grown  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  are  less  even  in  grade  than 
formerly,  but  still  run  largely  to  half-blood  and  higher  grades. 
Normally  they  are  almost  entirely  of  combing  length  and  have  as 
variable  a  shrinkage  as  those  in  other  States,  though  they  are  some- 
what "heavy"  (high  in  shrinkage).  They  scour  a  good  white  and 
enter  mainly  into  the  manufacture  of  fine  worsteds. 

Territory  Wools. 

The  Washinpfton ,  clip  differs  from  that  of  Oregon  chiefly  in  its 
somewhat  higher  shrinkage.  Nevada  wools  also  run  very  largely 
half-blood  and  higher,  as  the  ranges  in  most  areas  are  poorly  adapted 
to  crossbreeding.  The  shrinkage  is  rather  heavy,  and  the  wool  is 
short,  mainly  of  French  combing  length,  but  it  scours  to  a  good 
white  and  is  "  soft "  to  the  touch.  In  northern  Utah  crossbreeding 
is  almost  universal  and  the  range  in  wool  grades  Is  wide.  The  clip 
is  mainly  of  combing  length  and  is  usually  of  good  character.  South 
of  Utah  Lake  finewooj  sheep  are  run  almost  exclusively.    The  greater 

*  Sec  Chapter  Note  IV,  p.  256,  for  e  detailed  diecamioD  of  northera  range  woola. 
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part  of  the  range  is  too  dry  to  turn  off  a  fat  lamb,  and  no  croes- 
breeding  is  attempted.  The  wool  is  similar  to  that  of  Nevada  in 
grade,  but  normally  is  slightly  longer  and  has  a  lower  shrinkageL 
Although  there  are  many  excellent  flocks  in  Colorado  the  wools  in 
that  State  are  variable  in  grade,  shrinkage,  and  character.  Some 
breed  improvement  has  occurred  in  recent  years,  and  the  term 
^'  breedless,"  sometimes  applied  to  the  clip  in  years  past,  is  no  longer 
generally  applicable.  The  clip  is  largely  of  combing  length,  with  a 
moderately  heavy  shrinkage,  but  remains  the  least  desirable  of  the 
range  wools. 

Idaho  wools  are  mixed  in  grade,  and  most  of  the  higher  qualities  are 
produced  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  western  county 
wools  are  somewhat  longer  than  those  in  the  central  district,  hut 
shorter  than  those  in  the  southeast  part.  The  clip  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, is  almost  entirely  of  combing  length,  and,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  trade,  ranks  with  that  of  Montana  and  Wyoming.  Mgntani 
wools  are  somewhat  lighter  in  shrinkage,  and  are  less  even  in  grade 
than  formerly.  They  scour  to  a  creamy  white,  which  makes  them 
unfit  for  use  in  pure  white  goods,  but  are  fairly  "  soft,"  strong,  of 
good  length,  and  are  preferred  by  many  mills  to  the  clips  of  the 
other  two  States  just  named.  Wyoming  wools  are  the  strongest  of 
the  Territories,  have  a  wide  range  in  grades  and  shrinkage,  scour  to 
a  good  white,  and  are  almost  entirely  of  combing  length. 

General  Character  of  Western  Wools. 

Western  wools  in  general  have  a  higher  shrinkage  than  fleece  wools, 
and  are  not  so  strong,  largely  because  of  the  weakening  influence  of 
alkali  in  the  dust  picked  up.  The  alkali  makes  most  of  the  wool  harsh 
to  the  touch,  and  when  present  in  extreme  amount  the  wool  is  often 
"  tender  " — i.  e.,  wastes  too  heavily  in  combing  or  is  so  weak  that  it 
can  not  stand  the  strain  of  combing.  Such  wool,  of  whatever  lengthy 
can  only  be  sold  as  clothing  wool,  and  frequently  is  less  desirable  for 
woolens  than  sound  short  wools.  The  great  bulk  of  the  range  wool, 
though  somewhat  harsh,  is  stronger  than  much  of  the  soft,  fine  Aus- 
tralian fiber  (as  distinct  from  the  strong  or  robust  Australian  types), 
which,  in  the  manufacture  of  worsteds,  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
American  wools  of  Delaine  type  to  give  more  pleasing  appearance. 
Generally,  however,  the  Territory  wools  are  not  so  strong  as  Aus- 
tralian fiber,  and  they  "  noil "  more  in  combing.  Australian  wools 
as  a  rule  work  a  little  better  in  the  machines,  and  sometimes  the 
Territory  wools  are  said  to  be  more  "  wasty." 

EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATIC  VARIATIONS  AND  SHRINKAGE. 

The  difference  between  a  highly  desirable  and  a  mediocre  clip  in 
the  range  country  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  seasonal 
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dimatic  variations.  One  year  the  range  is  poor  and  an  unduly  large 
part  of  the  clip  is  of  clothing  length  and  in  poor  condition.  The 
next  year,  with  a  good  range,  the  same  bands  may  produce  a  clip 
containing  a  preponderance  of  well-grown,  good-conditioned,  staple 
fiber.  It  is  an  exceptional  year  in  which  at  least  one  range  area  of 
more  than  merely  local  extent  is  not  more  or  less  seriously  affected 
m  this  way. 

Shrinkage  has  been  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the 
yalue  to  the  grower  of  the  wool  in  the  grease.  Sheepmen  in  areas 
where  high  shrinkage  wools  are  grown  have  a  serious  handicap  to 
overcome  in  their  competition  with  sheepmen  in  the  lighter  shrink* 
age  areas,  and,  as  has  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  pages,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  western  sheepmen  are  so  handicapped.  Just 
how  important  the  shrinkage  is  may  be  readily  seen  by  a  glance  at 
Table  XXXII.  Most  causes  of  shrinkage  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
sheepman.  Continuous  high  winds  on  a  sandy  range  before  shearing 
may  cause  a  shrinkage  of  over  70  per  cent  as  a  result  of  the  extra 
dirt  blown  into  the  wool,  while  the  same  sheep  next  season  may  give 
a  clip  shrinking  10  per  cent  less.  A  good  snow  blanket  on  the  winter 
range  usually  makes  a  difference  of  2  to  5  per  cent  in  the 
shrinkage,  as  the  snow  keeps  down  the  dust  and  sand.  A  sand  or 
dust  storm  at  shearing  time,  however,  may  nullify  in  an  hour  or  less 
all  the  benefit  derived  from  a  snow  blanket  which  lasted  for  months. 

Another  cause  of  shrinkage  is  the  frequent  use  of  large  shearing 
plants  to  which  the  sheep  are  trailed  for  shearing.  The  number  of 
such  plants  is  steadily  decreasing  with  continued  agricultural  settle- 
ment in  and  near  the  semi-arid  country,  because  settlement  makes 
them  less  accessible  by  restricting  the  driveways.  Furthermore,  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  shearers'  unions  have  led  many  growers 
to  install  small  plants  near  home  where  they  can  shear  with  the  local 
labor  supply.  Some  sheepmen  feel  that  too  many  of  the  large  plants 
are  still  in  use.  Owing  to  the  character  of  soil  and  vegetation  in 
most  range  areas,  by  the  time  50,000  sheep  have  passed  through  one 
of  these  large  plants  the  forage  for  miles  around  has  been  entirely 
consumed  and  the  ground  has  become  nothing  but  a  dust  bed.  Each 
additional  band  then  goes  through  a  period  of  partial  starvation 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shed,  and  each  fleece  removed  has  picked 
up  from  2  to  5  per  cent  more  dirt  than  otherwise  would  be  present 
in  the  wool. 

Btnge  wools  usually  shrink  so  highly  that  different  buyers'  estiA 
mates  of  the  scoured  content  often  vary  from  1  to  4  per  cent.    When! 
wool  shrinks  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  per  cent  it  is  very  difficult 
to  estimate  the  scoured  content  with  accuracy,  and  the  buyers  there- 
fore place  it  low  enough  to  protect  themselves.    This  is  particularly 
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true  when  the  foreign  matter  is  composed  largely  of  white  or  very 
light-colored  sand,  for  then  the  eye  is  of  little  use  in  supplementing 
the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  less  true  when  the  foreign  matter  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  red  or  dark-colored  sand,  and  still  less  when  silt 
predominates.  Anything  which  burdens  the  fleeces  with  foreign 
matter  lessens  the  net  return  to  the  grower,  because  of  the  greater 
estimate  of  their  shrinkage  made  by  the  merchants.  Shearing  at 
very  large  plants  usually  has  this  effect,  and  in  areas  where  the  sheep 
have  to  be  trailed  over  long  stretches  of  dusty  country  to  reach  the 
sheds  this  condition  is  aggravated,  and  therefore  buyers  are  still  more 
conservative  in  their  estimates  of  the  scoured  content. 

The  influence  of  shrinkage  on  the  price  paid  for  wool  in  the  grease 
is  shown  in  Table  XXXII.  This  table  shows  the  effect  of  shrinkage 
on  the  price  as  sold  in  the  warehouse,  but  disregarding  the  cost  of  the 
scouring  operation.  The  buyer,  when  bidding  on  a  lot  of  wool,  really 
calculates  the  grease  wool  price  from  his  '^ scoured  limit"  price 
according  to  the  shrinkage.  The  latter  may  be  estimated,  a  test  lot 
may  be  scoured,  or  the  sale  may  be  made  subject  to  a  guaranteed 
shrinkage.  From  the  price  thus  obtained  he  deducts  the  cost  of 
scouring.  The  prices  shown  in  the  table  for  grease  wool,  therefore, 
must  be  further  reduced  by  a  very  small  amount  to  cover  the  cost  of 
scouring.  When  the  buyer  has  a  lot  of  wool  offered  him  at  a  given 
price,  in  the  grease,  he  multiplies  the  grease  price  according  to  the 
shrinkage  and  then  adds  the  cost  of  scouring  to  ascertain  the  clean 
scoured  cost,  and  thus  determines  whether  or  not  it  is  within  his 
scoured  limit  price.  The  first  line  in  the  table  shows  the  percentage 
of  shrinkage  in  scouring.  The  double  lines,  reading  across  the  page, 
show  (1)  the  price  on  the  clean  scoured  basis,  (2)  the  price  in  the 
grease  for  wool  of  different  shrinkages.  Thus  a  lot  which  shrinks 
50  per  cent  and  is  worth  90  cents  per  pound  scoured  is  worth  45  cents 
in  the  grease.  If  it  is  worth  $1.40  scoured,  its  grease  value  is  70  cents. 
If  a  lot  is  worth  $1.40  scoured,  but  shrinks  80  per  cent,  it  is  worth 
only  28  cents  per  pound  in  the  grease.  When  wool  is  bought  at 
points  of  origin,  the  price  in  the  grease  is  figured  on  the  same  basis, 
but  with  further  deductions  to  allow  for  all  marketing,  shipping,  and 
handling  charges,  tags,  blacks,  bucks,  burry,  seedy,  etc. ;  and  a  further 
deduction  is  made  to  allow  for  the  buyer's  profit  in  th^transaction. 
At  the  same  time  the  shrinkage  is  estimated  somewhat  hastily,  con- 
ditions usually  are  not  favorable  to  very  great  accuracy,  and  the 
higher  the  shrinkage  the  higher  the  buyer  places  it  in  order  to  be  on 
the  safe  side. 
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Table  XXXII. — Effect  of  ahrinkaffe  •  on  price  of  loooL 

fPrfce  per  pound.] 


Shrinka^. 

40  per 
cent. 

50  per 
cent 

60  per 
cent. 

70  per 
cent. 

80  per 
cent. 

Dtoond .. 

«X70 
.42 

.80 
.48 

.90 
.64 

LOO 
.60 

LIO 
.65' 

L20 
.72 

L30 
.78 

L40 
.84 

L50 
.90 

L60 
.96 

10.70 
.35 

.80 
.40 

.90 
.45 

LOO 
.50 

^C  LIO 
■^  -    .65 

L20 
.00 

L30 
.66 

L40 
.70 

L50 
.75 

LOO 
.80 

10.70 
.28 

.80 
.32 

.90 
.36 

LOO 
.40 

LIO 
.44 

L20 
.48 

L30 
.62 

L40 
.56 

L50 
.00 

LOO 
.64 

10.70 
.21 

.80 
.24 

.90 

.27 

LOO 
.30 

LIO 
.33 

L20 
.36 

L30 
.39 

L40 
.42 

L50 
.45 

LOO 
.48 

10.70 

Ontm. , ......             . 

.14 

Bcoursd 

.80 

Ontm^ 

.10 

Soouwd 

.00 

Ormim 

.18 

BOOUMQ. 

LOO 

QreMs 

.20 

Seound 

LIO 

Qrauw... 

.22 

SoooTPd 

L20 

QPHMW...  ■ 

.24 

Bcoorpd. ........ 

L30 

QnoK 

.26 

SCCQrPd   T    ■,    V    -  r ..             .^        4 

L40 

Qnman. 

.28 

Scoured. , 

LfiO 

Otmatt...    

.30 

1.60 

OmiK 

.32 

•  In  connection  with  the  above  table,  the  average  shrinkage  In  the  range  States  \n  of 
Interest.  No  range  State  average  shrinkage  is  of  value  save  in  a  very  general  discussion, 
bat  for  purposes  of  general  comparison  they  are  here  given :  Texas.  65 ;  Arizona,  64 ; 


Dept. 
Nat^l.  Assn.  Wool  Mfrs.,  19iePl920, 'inclusive.) 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  shrinkage,  prices  for  stand- 
ard grades  of  wool  are  shown  in  Table  XXXIII.  This  table  presents 
the  prewar  average  (Boston,  October-December)  and  the  1919  price 
(Boston,  October  only)  for  standard  grades  of  both  fleece  and  Terri- 
tory .•  In  studying  this  table  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was 
a  decline  from  the  price  level  of  1909,  which  was  not  recovered  from 
until  1915  and  not  even  then  in  all  cases.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Ohio  grade  of  "fine"  as  compared  with  Delaine  is 
mainly  of  French  length  and  is  in  large  part  combed.  The  same  is 
true  of  fine  Territory  clothing  as  contrasted  with  fine  staple. 

Table  XXXIII. — Prices  •  of  standard  grades  of  wool,  prewar  average  and 

1919  prices. 


Standard  grades  of  wool 


Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia: 

Fine  Delaine 

Pine 

Hatf^lood 

Thfee4lghths 

"•hlood 


Oreaae  basis. 


Average 
1900-1915. 


Orate. 

m 


20 


1910 


Orate. 

ea 

81 
68 
65 


Sooured. 


Avei 
1909-19 


rage 
1915. 


Omte. 


1919 


DoUart. 


■  Apiirozlmate. 

*  From  Bofton  Market  Reports  for  October  to  December,  in  Bulletins  of  tbe  Nat'l.  Aas'n. 
W<kA  Mfm..  vols.  40-46  and  50. 

1842'— 21 16 
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Table  XXXIII. — Pricea  of  standard  grades  of  wool,  prewar  average  and  1919 

price*— -Continued. 


standard  grades  of  wool. 


TeiTltory: 

Flneitaple 

Fine  dothinc. 

Hediam  staple  c 

Medium  clothing' 

GWUbrnia: 

Fine  13  months 

Fine  6^  months 

Fine  6  months  (free) 

Fine  6  months  (defective) , 
Texas: 

Fine  12  months 

Fine  0-8  months 

FlneCmonths 


Grease  basis. 


Average 
190»<1916. 


Ctnu. 
22 

19} 

S« 
20 


1919 


Oent». 
641 

I? 

451 


Seoorcd. 


yenge 

»-I9!5. 


19(»-I9 


OtniM. 

89 
fi2 

HA 
51 


494 


1919 


DoUmn. 
»1.90 
»1.65 
»1.S6 

»i.ao 


1.90 

1. 

1. 


>  Another  statement  as  of  Oct.  1, 1919,  places  fine  staple  at  04|  cents  grease  (S1.83,  scoured);  French  combing 
at  59  cents  (11.73^,  scoured);  fine  clothing  at  50)  cents  ( tl.53,  scoured):  half-blood  combing  at  06)  cents  (tl.75^ 
scoured);  half-blood  clothing  at  60  cents  (11.66),  scoured).— National  Wool  Grower,  October,  1919. 

c  The  former  medium  grade  is  now  often  quoted  as  half-blood,  three-eighths-blood,  and  quarterblood. 

4  An  estimated  figure  used  for  1915  in  drawing  the  average. 

CROSSBREEDING  AND  EFFECT  ON  CLIP. 

Unevenness  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  Territory  clip,  both  of 
individual  fleeces  and  of  the  bands  as  a  whole.  The  extent  of  it 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  animals  mated  to  secure  the  first-cross 
progeny,  and  subsequent  skill  in  selection  of  crossbreds  for  breeding 
toward  or  away  from  the  Merino  base.  Longwool  rams  have  practi- 
cally been  exclusively  adopted  for  crossing  on  the  Merino  ewes  for 
the  production  of  stock  sheep.  Skillful  breeders  using  purebreds  of 
desirable  type  secure  first-cross  animals  of  high  quality,  with  a  mini* 
mum  of  divergence  in  fleece.  Further  crosses  made  continuously 
toward  either  parent  breed  represent  successively  less  violent  blood 
infusions  and  the  development  of  grade  animals  of  one  or  the  other 
original  breed.  A  minimum  of  culling  is  then  necessary  to  maintain 
fairly  even  bands,  the  members  of  which  are  relatively  uniform. 
Such  breeding,  however,  is  not  often  practicable,  and  when  pursued 
away  from  the  Merino  for  a  number  of  years  a  switch  back  to  a  fine- 
wool  base  is  usually  thought  necessary  to  restore  foraging  and  herd- 
ing propensities. .  In  different  range  areas  different  proportions  of 
longwool  blood  are  considered  necessary  to  adapt  the  sheep  more 
nearly  to  their  local  environment.  For  instance,  in  parts  of  west- 
em  Wyoming,  sheep  with  three-fourths  of  mutton  blood  are  deemed 
the  logical  sheep  to  run.  In  parts  of  southern  Idaho  and  Oregon 
half-bloods  are  believed  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  range.  In  parts  of 
Nevada  animals  with  more  than  one- fourth  of  mutton  blood  are  said 
to  be  too  soft  for  the  severe  range  conditions  under  which  they  must 
live.  Opinions  on  these  points  are  apt  to  vary  somewhat  with  the 
price  of  fine  as  compared  with  the  price  of  medium  and  lower  wools. 
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When  half-blood  sheep  are  desired,  and  are  bred  by  the  sheepman 
himself  in  order  to  maintain  a  flock  as  close  as  possible  to  the  stand- 
ard desired,  the  more  open-wooled  first-cross  ewes  retained  in  the 
flock  are  mated  to  Merino  rams  to  '^  tighten ''  Uie  wool.  The  result  is  a 
three-quarters-blood  Merino.  This  animal  is  usually  bred  to  a  long- 
wool  ram  to  give  three-eighths  of  finewool  blood.  The  ^Uight"- 
wooled  first-cross  ewe  is  usually  mated  to  a  longwool  buck,  and  the 
resulting  one-quarter-blood  is  bred  to  a  Merino  ram  to  produce  a  five- 
eighths-blood  Merino.  In  each  case  there  has  been  first  a  very  violent 
crossing  of  blood  lines,  then  one  much  less  violent,  followed  by 
another  almost  as  abrupt  as  the  first.  With  each  cross  individual 
sheep  show  more  and  more  divergence  in  fleece,  whatever  the  quality 
of  ram  used  and  the  skill  displayed  by  the  sheepmen.  Few  careful 
men  care  to  breed  beyond  the  third  cross  in  striving  for  half-blood 
ewee.  They  endeavor  to  discard  all  ewe  lambs  of  undesirable  type. 
Even  if  all  progeny  of  the  third-cross  ewes  normally  is  disposed  of, 
however,  unusual  ewe  and  Iamb  losses  during  a  severe  winter  often 
force  the  retention  in  the  flock  of  lambs  which  normally  would  be 
culled  out.  Unevenness  in  the  band  is  thus  accentuated.  Most 
sheepmen  are  not  breeders  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
therefore  do  not  exhibit  the  skill  in  selection  for  breeding  which  is 
essential.  Many  of  them  also  use  grade  rams  of  unknown  parentage, 
whose  tendency  to  beget  widely  divergent  offspring  further  compli- 
cates their  breeding  problem.  Their  sheep  usually  show  an  extreme 
unevenness  in  fleece  and  in  band. 

In  very  recent  years  a  long  step  forward  has  been  made  by  some 
of  the  more  careful  breeders,  and  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  crossbred 
bands  of  fairly  uniform  type.  Desirable  first-cross  ewes  have  been 
mated  with  first-cross  rams  and  the  progeny  carefully  culled  before 
further  breeding  to  maintain  evenness  within  the  band.  Such  a  sys- 
tem violates  the  conventional  breeding  theory,  but  is  working  out 
very  well  when  proper  selection  is  used.  Many  sheepmen  are  of 
the  opinion  that  a  better  type  is  now  being  evolved  for  American 
range  conditions  than  is  the  Corriedale,  developed  along  similar 
lines  in  New  Zealand. 

The  unevenness  of  the  crossbred  clip,  both  in  the  individual  fleece 
and  in  the  band,  depresses  the  price  to  the  producer  slightly  below 
what  otherwise  would  be  paid.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  wools 
grading  below  half-blood  have  sold  in  the  grease  for  more  than  the 
finer  grades  for  many  years  (aside  from  the  abnormal  market  in 
1919  and  1920).  The  range  sheepman,  therefore,  has  not  really 
lost  in  wool  values  as  a  result  of  his  crossbreeding.  On  the  whole  he 
has  gained,  because  crossbreds  from  animals  of  good  type  actually 
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shear  more  wool  on  the  same  range  than  either  parent  breed,  and 
the  fleeces  have  a  lower  shrinkage  than  fine  clips  show  in  the  same 
area.  In  fact  the  sheep  on  the  American  ranges  to-day,  if  the  char- 
acter of  the  range  is  considered,  are  not  surpassed  in  weight  of  fleece 
by  the  flocks  of  any  other  coimtry.  The  average  clip  in  Australia, 
with  its  year-round  grazing  and  generally  superior  range,  was  6.89 
pounds  per  head  for  1914  to  1918,  inclusive.  For  the  same  years  the 
average  clip  per  head  in  the  far  Western  States,  where  crossbreed- 
ing is  generally  practiced,  was  7.65  pounds.  The  average  shrinkage 
of  these  wools  was  64  per  cent  in  scouring,  the  Australian  (skirtings, 
bellies,  etc.,  included)  approximately  57  per  cent,  leaving  the  scoured 
content  of  the  Australian  fleece  only  one-fourth  of  a  pound  heavier 
than  the  American.  The  reason  for  crossbreeding  by  the  range 
sheepmen,  however,  was  to  secure  heavier,  more  desirable  market 
lambs,  in  order  more  nearly  to  compete  with  foreign  wool  producers. 
Their  heavier  clip  from  crossbred  bands  has  been  a  further  and  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  total  receipts. 

PREPARATION  OF  TERRITORY  WOOLS. 

The  preparation  of  the  wool  on  the  ranges  has  shown  marked  im- 
provement during  the  past  10  years.  It  is  estimated  that  not  over 
5  per  cent  of  the  sheepmen  now  use  improper  twine  in  tying,  and  buck 
and  black  fleeces  are  generally  sacked  separately.  Not  over  10  per 
cent  of  the  outfits  sort  their  bands  before  shearing,  but  those  who  do 
so  are  chiefly  the  larger  growers  who  thus  shear  and  sack  in  fairly 
uniform  lots.  A  small  but  growing  number  of  the  sheepmen  sack 
separately  the  tags  (dung  locks),  buck,  black,  dead,  and  burry  and 
seedy  wool.  Not  over  5  per  cent  of  the  sheepmen  grade  the  fleeces  at 
the  shearing  shed.  The  remainder  sack  the  wool  as  it  comes  from  the 
sheep's  back. 

Wools  shorn  in  high  altitudes,  particularly  from  sheep  which  have 
not  been  wintered  on  grassed  range,  are  usually  "  ripe  "  unless  shear- 
ing is  done  in  a  rainy  period.  That  is,  they  gain  in  weight  (from  1 
to  2  per  cent  as  a  rule)  when  shipped  to  be  stored  in  warehouses  in 
more  humid  regions,  as  in  Boston.  This  ripeness  is  rarely  considered 
by  buyers  at  range  points,  but  because  of  the  absorption  of  moisture^ 
such  wools  when  consigned  frequently  bring  enough  additional  re- 
turn to  offset  the  loss  of  interest  until  the  wools  are  paid  for. 

Grading  on  the  Range. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  grading  at  the  shearing  shed  as 
increasing  the  price  received  by  the  grower.  One  of  the  chief  benefits 
of  this  practice  has  been  the  education  of  the  sheepman  in  wool 
grades.  It  has  been  estimated  that  not  over  1  grower  in  50  knows  the 
percentage  of  his  clip  by  grades  and  its  average  shrinkage  in  scouring. 
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Most  of  them  dpeak  of  their  wool  as  "  fine  '*  or  "  tight,"  and  "  me-  \ 
dium"  or  "loose.''  ' 

Both  dealers  and  commission  men  believe  that  the  most  practicable 
place  to  grade  the  wools  is  at  the  market  centers,  where  '^  line  "  fleeces 
(those  of  a  quality  midway  between  two  well-defined  commercial 
grades)  are  thrown  into  the  higher  or  the  lower  grade,  according  to 
the  trend  of  the  market  at  the  time.  The  dealers  frequently  even  re- 
grade  their  own  grading  in  response  to  changes  in  market  trend  or 
special  demands  from  certain  mills  for  narrow  lines  of  a  given  quality 
for  which  a  small  premium  is  offered.  Most  houses  have  a  special 
clientele  of  customers  whose  desires  frequently  necessitate  very  close 
grading  of  at  least  a  part  of  their  stocks  as  regards  quality,  length, 
or  both.  Quite  often  a  firm  has  all  the  wool  for  prospective  sale  to  a 
given  mill  "thrown"  by  one  grader  whose  work  more  closely  con- 
forms to  the  desires  of  such  mill.  To  make  sure  that  the  wool  offered 
really  fills  the  requirements,  a  sample  is  frequently  first  worked  up 
in  the  mill. 

In  some  range  areas  the  wools  have  so  high  a  shrinkage  and  are 
so  unsightly  that  grading  is  virtually  of  no  value.  Skillful  buyers 
often  vary  from  2  to  4  per  cent  in  their  estimates  of  shrinkage,  but 
they  all  estimate  sufficiently  high  to  protect  themselves.  Wools  from 
"  original  package  "  areas  seldom  gain  by  being  graded  at  the  shear- 
ing shed.  These  clips  are  usually  fairly  uniform,  and  rarely  contain 
an  appreciable  percentage  of  wools  below  half-blood,  save  in  the  case 
of  occasional  crossbred  clips  of  superior  quality  and  breeding.  Many 
mills  prefer  such  wools  in  the  original  bags  because  they  know  that 
the  "  cream  "  has  not  been  graded  out  of  them,  and  that  other  some- 
what similar  but  less  desirable  wools  have  not  been  graded  into 
them.  For  this  reason  some  mills  pay  a  small  premium  for  the  more 
desirable  original  package  wools,  and  this  premium  is  usually  re- 
flected in  the  price  paid  the  grower  by  the  wool  buyer.  Dealers,  com- 
mission men,  and  many  growers  state  that  nothing  more  than  re- 
moval and  separate  sacking  of  tags,  buck,  black,  dead,  and  burry 
and  seedy  wools,  is  really  necessary  in  these  areas  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum price  for  the  clips. 

In  most  crossbreeding  sections,  however,  the  educational  value  of 
wool  grading  to  the  producer  is  in  itself  believed  by  many  growers 
to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  its  adoption.  Accurate  knowledge  of 
grades  serves  as  an  excellent  check  on  fleece  deterioration  of  indi- 
vidual or  band,  and  therefore  is  of  great  value  as  a  check  on  breed- 
ing operations  as  they  affect  the  wool.  Aside  from  this  educational 
value,  the  chief  advantage  of  range  grading  is  the  aid  furnished  to 
the  buyer  in  estimating  the  real  shrinkage,  percentage  of  clip  by 
grades,  and  the  proportion  of  blacks,  bucks,  burry,  seedy  wool  pres- 
ent.   This  is  especially  applicable  to  very  uneven  clips. 
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IJndtcd  A^optioii  of  AastnUaa  Syiteni  of  Flooco  FrapomtioR* 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  producers  have  adopted  the  Austra- 
lian  STstem  of  ^  skirting  and  classing  "  their  wools,  which  are  then 
baled  before  shipping.  This  is  a  much  greater  refinement  in  han- 
dling at  range  points  than  the  grading  of  the  dips  on  broad  oommer- 
cial  lines  with  no  alteration  of  the  original  fleece  other  than  removal 
and  separate  sacking  of  tags.  In  Australia  the  flocks  have  for  gen- 
erations been  bred  along  standardized  lines,  and  extreme  care  in  the 
selection  of  breeding  animals  has  been  almost  universal.  As  a  result 
the  fleeces  in  Australian  finewool  regions  have  become  standardised 
on  the  sheep's  backs  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  At  shearing  time  the 
animals  in  the  various  paddocks  are  carefully  sorted  in  order  that 
the  bands  reaching  the  shearers  at  any  one  time  may  be  further 
standardized.  In  crossbreeding  areas  the  fleeces  are  less  even,  but  it 
is  usually  practicable  to  sort  the  animals  for  a  standardized  shearing 
run  because  of  the  size  of  the  flocks.  The  skirting  of  the  fleeces  re* 
moves  the  less  desirable  portions,  and  the  skirted  fleeces  are  ^  classed '' 
into  many  more  grades  than  are  used  in  the  simpler  American  system 
of  grading.  Selling  brokers  sometimes  class  small  crossbred  clips 
after  arrival  at  their  warehouses. 

The  buyers  of  the  world  compete  at  the  provincial  and  London 
auctions  for  these  Australasian  wools.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
British  and  of  some  Continental  spinners  manufacture  a  very  limited 
variety  of  yarns,  and  desire  wools  classed  on  technical  lines.  The  de* 
mand  of  American  buyers  for  light  shrinkage  wool  during  the  long 
period  of  the  protective  tariff,  has  also  been  a  factor  in  making  this 
system  of  handling  the  clip  practically  imiversal  in  Australasia. 
The  high  degree  of  specialization  by  Belgian  and  German  firms  in  car* 
bonizing  and  manufacturing  the  '^off-sorts"  supplemented  the  spe* 
cialized  demands  of  other  buyers.  A  highly  refined  system  of  fleece 
preparation  is  logical  in  a  region  which  produces  so  much  wool  bred 
along  standard  lines,  manufactures  so  little,  has  specialized  world 
demand  to  supply,  and  is  located  so  far  from  the  manufacturing 
countries. 

American  Grading  Versus  Australian  Classina. 

The  somewhat  technical  subdivisions  within  grades  when  wools  are 
classed  on  the  Australian  system  are  not  understood  by  most  sheep- 
men on  the  American  range.  A  majority  of  the  better-informed 
sheepmen  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  educational  value  of  range 
classing  to  the  grower  as  indicating  desirable  changes  in  breeding  or 
in  culling  out  less  profitable  individuals  is  no  greater  than  simple 
grading  on  the  broad  commercial  lines  in  vogue  in  the  trade.  The 
men  who  have  adopted  the  Australian  system,  however,  appear  to  be 
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perfectly  satisfied  with  its  educational  value  to  themselves,  as  well  as 
with  the  price  received  for  their  wools.'®  They  also  expect  it  to  assist 
the  American  growers  to  compete  with  the  Australian. 

METHODS  OF  SALE  ON  THE  RANGE. 

The  wool  grower  has  tliree  methods  for  disposal  of  his  clip.  He 
may  sell  it  on  contract  in  the  fall  or  winter  to  a  buyer,  either  a  local 
man  or  the  representative  of  an  eastern  firm.  He  may  sell  it  by 
private  treaty  at  the  shearing  shed  after  shearing  to  these  buying 
agents  or  to  one  acting  directly  for  a  manufacturer,  or,  he  may 
consign  the  clip  to  a  firm  for  subsequent  sale  on  commission.  This 
firm  may  buy  wool  on  its  own  account,  or  it  may  do  a  commission 
business  pure  and  simple.  A  variation  of  the  second  and  third 
methods  consists  in  the  pooling  of  their  wool  by  a  number  of  growers 
and  sale  by  private  treaty  at  producing  centers,  sale  by  auction  at 
such  centers,  or  consignment  as  above. 

Sale  on  Contract. 

When  range-grown  wool  is  sold  on  contract  in  the  late  fall  or 
winter,  a  part  of  the  purchase  price  usually  is  advanced  by  the  buyer 
at  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest.  He  protects  himself  from  unusual 
deficiencies  in  the  clip  by  clauses  in  the  sale  contract.  Furthermore, 
the  buyer  does  not  contract  for  wool  in  advance  of  shearing  unless  he 
is  confident  that  the  ensuing  market  will  be  strcmg  and  that  the  price 
level  will  be  superior  to  that  at  which  the  contract  was  made.  Owing 
to  his  intimate  connection  with  and  knowledge  of  the  manufacturing 
demand  and  of  foreign  trends  in  the  trade,  he  is  in  a  position  to 
forecast  the  domestic  market  with  far  greater  accuracy  than  in- 
dividual growers.  He  governs  hia  contractual  purchases  accordingly. 
This  method  of  sale  is  more  common  in  Utah  and  Xevada  th;in  in 
other  range  States.  In  some  winters  as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  the 
Utah  and  Nevada  clip  is  sold  before  shearing.  Owing  to  unusual 
market  conditions  90  per  cent  was  so  sold  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1916-17,  but  usually  not  over  50  per  cent  is  disposed  of  in  this 
manner.    In  some  years  the  percentage  is  as  low  as  10. 

Sale  at  Sheda  After  Shearing. 

In  years  when  the  market  is  active,  wools  purchased  at  the  shear- 
ing shed  during  or  after  shearing  usually  are  strongly  competed 
for  by  the  buyers.  Shed  buying  may  be  affected  by  unduly  high- 
price  demands  on  the  part  of  the  growers.  In  such  cases 
experienced  buyers  mark  time  until  the  demands  are  modified  and 
they  usually  affect  indifference  as  to  purchase  until  what  they 
consider  a  reasonable  bargaining  level  has  been  reached.  Concen- 
tration of  market  demand  on  more  or  less  definite  types  of  wool 
vitally  affects  the  competition  for  other  types.    Buyers  then  do  not 

**8ec  Appendix,  Hearings,  pp.  480.  538. 
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care  for  the  undesirable  types  except  at  prices  sufficiently  low  to 
insure  against  loss,  and  indifference  as  to  purchase  at  the  prices 
often  asked  is  very  real  indeed.  Entire  areas  may  then  experience 
but  little  competition  on  the  part  of  the  purchasing  agents.  In  such 
cases  the  buyers  readily  accept  consignments. 

Sale  by  Consignment. 

When  the  market  promises  to  be  unsteady  or  to  experience  a  de- 
cline during  the  ensuing  season,  wool  dealers  generally  curtail  their 
contractual  purchases  and  limit  their  buying  at  range  points  to  clips 
which  can  be  bought  so  low  that  the  danger  of  loss  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Wools  which  it  is  believed  will  be  most  unfavorably  affected 
by  the  trend  of  the  market  are  sometimes  entirely  neglected  by  most 
buyers.  The  buyers'  bids,  as  contrasted  with  the  growers'  demands, 
are  often  so  low  that  the  latter  will  not  even  consider  them.  Con- 
signment is  then  in  order.**  The  grower  usually  figures  that  he  will 
secure  more  for  his  wool.  The  buyer  figures  that  his  firm  can  not 
lose,  because  the  sheepman  has  assumed  the  risk.  This  is  not  always 
true,  because  advances  made  on  the  consignment  occasionaUy 
(though  rarely)  are  greater  than  the  value  of  the  wool  when  it  is 
later  sold  to  the  mill.  In  normal  years  it  sometimes  happens  that 
competition  at  range  points  for  especially  desirable  clips  forces  a 
buyer  who  can  not  pay  the  price  set  by  the  growers  to  accept  such 
wools  on  commission  with  a  "guaranteed  advance"  representing 
nearly  or  quite  their  full  value.  This  is  done  to  maintain  good  rela- 
tions with  the  growers,  generally  men  with  whom  the  firm  has  had 
extensive  dealings,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  type  of  fiber  wanted  by 
certain  mills  in  order  to  keep  them  steadily  on  the  selling  list.  Such 
wools  are  usually  sold  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  protect  the  ad- 
vance made  on  them.  In  consignment  years  advances  are  more 
closely  scrutinized.  In  general,  however,  the  buyers  have  contracted 
for  the  wools  or  purchased  them  at  the  sheds  in  the  years  when  it 
was  most  profitable  for  them  to  do  so,  and  have  taken  them  on  con- 
signment in  years  when  contractual  or  range  purchase  promised  to 
result  in  a  loss.  The  dealers  have  thus  dominated  the  situation  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  growers  who 
had  to  sell  quickly  to  secure  needed  funds,  but  sheepmen  in'liposition 
to  hold  their  clips  indefinitely  have  been  very  lax  in  the  sale  of  their 
wools. 

It  is  a  common  saying  in  Boston  that  "  consigned  wools  make  a 
weak  market."    In  years  when  a  great  part  of  the  wool  clip  is  con- 


>^  1900,  1003,  1908.  1910.  and  1020  have  been  consignment  years  during  the  past  21 
jears.  In  1018  the  wools  were  consigned  under  control  of  the  GoTernment,  but  not 
because  of  any  market  weakness.  In  the  other  years  since  1900  it  has  been  estlmateiS 
that  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  range  clip  was  sold  at  points  of  ori^cin. 
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signed  the  market  undeniably  has  been  weak.  The  consignment  of 
the  wool,  however,  primarily  is  the  result,  not  the  cause  of  the  weak- 
ness. But  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  domestic  supply  has  been 
consigned  tends  to  accentuate  any  weakness  which  may  be  present. 
The  heavy  volume  of  consigned  wools  represents  an  uncertain  quan- 
tity. The  growers  may  become  impatient  and  demand  immediate 
sale  of  enough  wool  to  depress  the  price  for  all  woola  A  tend- 
ency often  develops  to  move  the  wools  more  rapidly  than  they  nor- 
mally sell,  and  this  tends  to  cause  lower  prices.  The  amount  thus 
sold  varies  with  the  insistence  on  sale  by  consignors,  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  market  by  firms,  and  the  degree  of  price  decline  sus- 
tainable before  the  margin  between  advance  or  purchase  price  and 
selling  price  is  wiped  out.  No  reputable  dealer  deliberately  sacrifices 
consigned  wools. 

Associative  Sales. 

The  method  of  wool  sale  through  a  "  pool "  formed  by  range  grow- 
ers has  been  a  common  practice  in  certain  areas.  The  most  preva- 
lent method  of  disposal  of  pooled  wools  used  to  be  by  sealed-bid 
auctions.  This  has  decreased  with  the  growth  in  number  of  small 
outfits,  many  of  which  were  not  strong  financially  and  wished  to 
sell  quickly,  and  with  a  general  necessity  for  purchase  of  consider- 
able areas  of  land  by  the  growers  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of 
homesteading  into  semi-arid  sections  As  open  ranges  became  limited 
in  extent,  such  investment  in  land  was  obligatory  to  secure  partial 
or  complete  control  of  contiguous  range  areas,  as  well  as  to  obtain 
deeded  lands  for  spring  and  fall  grazing  and  for  winter  feed  produc- 
tion. These  investments  have  tied  up  capital,  while  increasing  costs 
from  other  causes  have  forced  the  sheepmen  to  borrow  heavily  each 
year,  the  loans  usually  to  be  repaid  after  shearing  or  after  sale  of 
lambs  in  the  fall.  The  need  to  sell  very  soon  after  shearing  thus 
became  more  general,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  producers  have 
been  in  a  position  to  pool  their  wools.  A  much  more  important  factor 
has  been  a  pronounced  increase  in  the  number  of  local  buyers  operat- 
ing for  the  large  wool  houses.  Many  of  these  firms  now  maintain 
permanent  western  representatives  at  central  range  points.  Constant 
activity  of  these  local  and  regional  representatives,  together  with  bet- 
ter transportation  facilities  by  both  railroad  and  automobile,  which 
have  greatly  extended  the  operations  of  itinerant  buyers,  have  sharp- 
ened competition  for  the  wool.  Although  the  sealed-bid  auctions  of 
former  years  are  held  occasionally  in  scattered  range  areas,  they  have 
largely  disappeared.**  The  chief  exception  is  in  Texas,  where  mer- 
chants and  bankers  still  sell  a  large  part  of  the  clip  for  the  producers, 
either  by  auction  or  private  treaty. 

"See  Appendix,  Hearings,  p.  514. 
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A  further  factor  is  the  operation  of  a  number  of  commission  finnB 
which  do  not  buy  wool  on  their  own  account.  Until  1920  these  have 
been  used  by  the  growers  more  largely  as  a  club  to  force  up  prices 
at  sales  at  the  sheds  than  as  a  large  factor  in  the  direct  marketing  of 
wool.  One  of  these,  in  New  Mexico,  commands  great  respect  in  the 
trade.  Its  operations  doubtless  would  be  considerably  strengthened 
if  it  sold  the  wools  chiefly  in  market  centers.  Another  operates 
largely  in  Arizona,  but  with  headquarters  in  Boston.  Two  others 
offer  competition  on  the  northern  ranges,  one  having  headquarters  in 
Portland,  the  other  in  Chicago,  but  both  have  branches  in  Boston* 
A  fifth,  with  headquarters  in  Boston,  handles  little  but  wools  put  up 
on  the  Australian  system. 

Growers'  DlBadvantage  in  Marketing. 

The  woolgrowers  in  general  have  bargained  with  men  possessed 
of  much  fuller  information  concerning  the  individual,  the  regional, 
and  the  national  clip,  its  present,  and  its  probable  future  value,  than 
was  possessed  by  themselves.  The  dealers  chart  each  year  the  per* 
centage  by  grades  of  each  clip  purchased,  the  shrinkage  within  each 
grade,  the  percentage  of  all  classes  of  less  desirable  fleeces  (bucks, 
blacks  and  burry),  and  every  detail  affecting  the  value  of  the  wools. 
They  also  keep  themselves  thoroughly  posted  concerning  climatic 
variations  as  affecting  the  clip.  Their  buyers,  therefore,  quite  apart 
from  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  market,  start  out  with  far  more 
knowledge  concerning  the  grade,  shrinkage,  and  character  of  the  clips 
of  any  given  locality  than  is  possessed  by  the  great  bulk  of  the 
producers.  The  sheepmen  have  usually  consigned  their  wools  when 
the  buyers  were  not  especially  anxious  to  buy.  But  when  buyers 
were  competing  sharply  to  secure  the  wools  in  anticipation  of  an 
advance,  the  growers  sold  their  clips  on  the  range.  Most  dealers 
freely  admit  that  consignment  of  their  clips  year  after  year  would 
show  larger  returns  to  the  growers  over  a  series  of  years  than  any 
other  system  of  sale.  All  state  that  they  should  either  sell  at  the 
shearing  shed  every  year  for  the  best  price  obtainable,  or  should 
consign  every  year  in  order  to  secure  the  largest  net  returns.  Deal- 
ers point  out  that  wool  houses  of  good  standing,  with  heavy  invest- 
ments of  their  own  in  similar  wools  and  with  an  established  clientele 
of  mill  buyers,  are  so  situated  that  they  can  handle  consignments  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  that  competition  in  the  trade,  as  well  as  the 
desire  to  maintain  active  and  friendly  relations  with  the  growers, 
constitutes  an  excellent  protection  of  the  growers'  interests.  The 
growers,  however,  often  feel  that  the  dual  character  of  the  dealer's 
business — ^that  of  consignee  as  well  as  of  merchant — is  inimical  to 
the  producer's  best  interest,  particularly  in  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  market  in  most  consignment  years.    Many  persons  actively  inter- 
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ested  in  the  marketing  of  the  domestic  clip,  but  who  do  not  them- 
selves deal  in  wool,  believe  that,  if  consigned,  the  wools  should  be 
sent  to  firms  which  do  a  commission  business  exclusively.  Such 
firms  have  no  interest  in  the  consignments  other  than  the  growers' 
interest,  and  are  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  the  wool  to  good 
advantage. 

THE  RANGE-MARKET  PRICE  SPREAD. 

However  the  wool  is  sold,  there  is  normally  a  considerable  spread 
between  prices  offered  for  the  product  on  the  range  and  the  price 
at  which  it  is  later  sold,  or  resold,  in  market  centers.  In  a  season 
with  a  fairly  steady  upward  trend  in  the  market  the  difference 
usually  is  quite  wide,  by  reason  of  the  interval  between  range  pur- 
chase and  resale  to  the  mill.  This  has  characterized  the  five  seasons 
ending  in  1919,  though  it  was  largely  applicable  only  to  half-blood 
and  finer  wools  during  1919.  The  range-market  price  spread  may 
be  exceedingly  wide,  however,  if  there  is  an  unusual  turn  in  the 
market  demand.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  finer  wools 
in  1919.  If  the  wools  are  contracted  for  before  shearing,  the  con- 
tracted price  is  generally  somewhat  lower  than  that  which  the  same 
wools  bring  at  the  shearing  shed  because  of  the  greater  risk  due  to 
the  longer  period  in  which  an  unlooked-for  change  may  occur.  The 
longer  this  period  the  more  chance  there  is  for  error  in  interpreta- 
tion of  the  market. 

Another  reason  for  this  spread  is  the  restricted  season  of  active 
wool  marketing  by  the  producers.  The  bulk  of  the  domestic  clip 
moves  from  points  of  origin  between  about  May  1  and  July  15. 
The  period  of  greatest  price  variation  up  or  down  at  the  shearing 
shed  extends  from  April  to  July.  The  marketing  season  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  brief  period  of  more  or  less  "  bearish  "  statements 
9n  the  part  of  the  trade  as  to  the  outlook.  The  purpose  is  to  act 
as  an  offset  against  ideas  of  the  producers  as  to  the  value  of  their 
wools.  As  soon  as  buying  starts,  the  prices  offered  at  range  points 
vary  according  to  the  condition  of  the  market. 

After  the  wool  is  purchased  the  greater  part  of  it  is  carried  by  the 
dealers  for  periods  which  vary  from  three  to  nine  months  subsequent 
to  its  arrival  at  the  warehouse.  The  chance  of  unlooked  for  changes 
in  the  market  increases  with  the  length  of  time  that  the  wool  is  held. 
There  has  to  be  a  spread  in  price  to  care  for  this  risk,  as  well  as  to 
cover  the  actual  cost  entailed.  When  the  wool  is  finallv  sold  it  is  on 
60  days'  time,  with  1  per  cent  discount  for  cash  paid  within  10  days. 
In  some  instances  a  much  longer  time  is  allowed  the  mills  before  set- 
tlement is  required.  This  is  another  factor  which  adds  to  the  cost  of 
marketing.  Sale  on  60  days'  or  more  time  has  prevailed  for  practi- 
cally three-quarters  of  a  century. 
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BsfliB  of  Prices  at  Range  Points. 

The  price  offered  at  range  points  is  based  on  the  estimated  scoured 
content  of  the  wool  in  the  grease.  Buyers  have  fixed  scoured  limits 
on  the  various  grades  delivered  at  the  seaboard*  or  other  market  cen- 
ters. From  such  limits  they  work  back  to  the  value  in  the  grease  at 
the  shearing  shed.  The  grease  price  for  any  grade  varies  with  the 
estimated  shrinkage  and  with  other  factors.  For  instance,  a  well- 
grown,  half-blood  staple  wool,  free  from  bur  and  seed  and  of  mod- 
erate shrinkage,  is  worth  much  more  than  a  half-blood  staple  of  the 
same  shrinkage  but  not  so  well  grown  and  marred  by  bur  and  seed. 
Two  lots  of  the  same  grade,  both  free  and  well  grown,  but  with  a  5 
per  cent  difference  in  shrinkage,  have  a  proportionate  difference  in 
grease  value.  One  house  may  have  special  orders  for  wools  of  a  cer- 
tain type  which  enable  it  to  pay  more  than  another  for  such  clips. 
Such  a  firm  merely  bids  above  the  others  by  a  sufficiently  large  frac- 
tion to  secure  the  clips  desired.  The  aim,  of  course,  is  to  buy  all  wools 
at  as  low  a  price  as  possible.  It  is  a  common  practice,  however,  when 
a  skillful  buyer  is  leaving  a  district  in  which  he  has  secured  more 
wool  than  his  rivals,  but  where  a  considerable  amount  of  desirable 
wool  is  left,  to  "  plug  the  market "  by  purchasing  a  number  of  clips 
above  the  prevailing  price  level.  This  is  done  in  order  that  no  other 
dealers  buying  in  the  same  area  thereafter  may  buy  the  wools  for  less. 
No  other  dealers  can  then  undersell  the  first  buyer  without  curtailing 
profits  or  incurring  a  loss. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  wools  are  practically 
always  sold  to  the  mills  in  the  grease  and  at  an  agreed  price  per 
grease  pound.  The  mill  buyer  also  has  a  clean  scoured  limit  price 
from  which  he  works  back  to  the  price  in  the  grease.  He  estimates 
the  shrinkage  just  as  did  the  dealer  on  the  range.  If  there  is  too  wide 
a  discrepancy  between  dealer's  and  mill  buyer's  estimate  of  shrinkage, 
samples  of  the  wools  may  be  scoured  in  order  to  determine  more 
nearly  the  clean  scoured  content,  or  else  the  wool  may  be  sold  subject 
to  a  guaranteed  scoured  content. 

BUYING  TECHNIQUE  ON  THE  RANGE. 

As  a  rule  buyers  first  endeavor  to  secure  the  less  desirable  wools 
in  a  given  area  before  going  after  the  best  clips.  This  helps  to 
establish  a  price  level  for  that  locality  above  which,  if  necessary,  they 
can  later  go  to  secure  the  more  desirable  clips.  If  the  best  wools 
were  bought  first,  the  remainder  of  the  sheepmen  would  want  the 
same  price  for  their  wools;  wool  in  the  grease  is  really  wortli  con- 
siderably less.  Unless  wools  are  pooled  for  sale  by  private  treaty  at  a 
uniform  price,  or  unless  the  buyer  is  an  inexperienced  maiu  it  is  the 
rule  that  wools  of  superior  character  and  condition  command  a  higher 
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pfrice  than  other  clifis  of  the  same  grade.  As  it  actually  works  out, 
however,  the  less  desirable  wools  often  bring  a  little  more  than  they 
are  worth,  while  in  most  years  the  better  clips  generally  sell  for  a 
little  less  than  their  real  value.  When  sold  at  sealed-bid  auction,  or 
consigned,  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  most  areas  there  are  one  or  more  local  men  who  have  a  pro- 
nounced influence  on  sales.    These  may  be  sheepmen,  merchants, 
bankers,  or  they  may  combine  two  or  more  of  these  activities.    The 
less  influential  woolgrowers  frequently  rely  on  their  advice  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  follow  their  lead  in  selling.    The  buyers 
often  endeavor  to  secure  such  men  as  their  local  agents,  paying  a 
small  commission  on  wools  purchased  by  their  firms  in  that  area. 
These  agents  can  and  do  influence  local  sales  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent.   This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  bankers,  owing  to  their 
extensive  financing  of  the  sheepmen.    Bankers  in  general  are  in  a 
position  to  have  fairly  full  information  concerning  the  market.    The 
banker,  however,  usually  tends  to  be  somewhat  conservative  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  market,  as  he  has  to  consider  the  safety  of  his 
loans,  which  prior  to  and  for  a  time  after  the  shearing  season  nor- 
mally are  extended  close  to  the  limit  of  his  facilities.    Advice  which 
he  may  give  as  to  sale  of  the  wool  may  therefore  vary  somewhat  from 
that  which  would  be  given  by  another  person  not  burdened  with 
such  securities  and  often  leads  to  sales  at  prices  lower  than  could 
later  be  secured  if  the  wools  were  held  in  the  corrals  or  consigned. 
Some  bankers,  it  is  said,  have  been  unduly  influenced  in  their  advice 
^y  conunissions  secured  as  agents  for  wool  houses.    But  a  banker's 
^*i  interest  requires  that  he  protect  his  clients  to  the  fullest  extent 
^'  his  power,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  may  secure  a  commission  of 
one- fourth  cent  per  pound.    The  commission  is  of  negligible  im- 
portance when  the  safety  of  the  loans  made  to  the  sheepmen  is  con- 
^««pt©<l.    The  more  advantageous  the  price  received  for  the  wool, 
the  Safer  are  the  loans.    Most  of  the  criticism  appears  to  apply  to 
^r^^in  areas  where  there  are  a  great  many  shepherds,  mainly  aliens, 
^ith    little  or  no  permanent  investment  other  than  in  sheep.    It 
*^^etimes  happens  that  the   investment  in  sheep   is  so  heavily 
^ortjraged  that  the  grower  is  owner  in  name  only.    In  such  localities 
^"^  local  banker  has  to  be  watchful  to  protect  his  loans  and  to  secure 
tneir^  liquidation  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.    To  do  this  he 
^^etimes  has  to  insist  on  sale  of  the  wool  at  the  first  opportunity  to 
^Ur^  what  he  considers  a  reasonable  price.    In  occasional  years, 
^^^il  the  wool  market  is  such  that  loans  in  general  are  considered  un- 
^*^,  such  insistence  is  more  general,  but  this  is  exceptional.    In 
PJ^eral,  bankers  act  only  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
^Wool  buyers  often  frankly  exchange  notes  as  to  their  buying 
^*^t8.    Within  reasonable  limits  they  usually  operate  on  a  live-and- 
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let*live  principle,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  the 
grower,  who  can  usually  consign  his  clip  if  he  desires  and  get  a 
substantial  advance  on  it.  Men  able  to  bid  more  than  others  do 
not  run  the  price  higher  than  is  necessary  to  get  the  most  desirable 
clips.  They  thus  "plug  the  market"  quite  effectually.  If  they 
ran  up  their  bids  unduly,  the  price  demanded  at  other  points  would 
be  elevated  to  a  level  which  would  permit  the  purchase  only  of 
relatively  small  amounts  of  wool  during  the  balance  of  that  season. 
Two  men  who  trust  each  other  fully  may  agree  to  split  a  clip  and 
present  identical  bids,  but  they  have  to  compete  with  others  to 
secure  the  wools.  Buyers  from  different  market  centers  are  present 
in  most  range  areas  diu*ing  the  wool  marketing  season,  frequently 
mill  buyers  as  well,  and  trade  jealousy  is  an  active  factor  in  stimu- 
lating competition.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  however,  in 
seasons  when  the  market  is  uncertain  or  on  a  decline  these  com- 
petitive factors  may  be  weak  or  absent,  unless  the  demand  is  strong 
for  certain  types  of  wool.  Few  wool  houses  then  care  to  deal  ex- 
tensively in  fiber  on  which  a  loss  is  probable.  Even  in  active  years 
over-night  code  messages  received  by  the  buyers  may  largely  or 
entirely  halt  buying  if  the  market  develops  an  unexpected  turn. 

MARKETING  OF  FLBECE  WOOLS. 

The  marketing  of  the  fleece  wools  differs  from  that  of  the  range 
clip  primarily  in  the  method  oFcSllection  at  points  of  origin.  This 
part  of  the  domestic  clip  is  produced  in  small  units  on  the  farms, 
and  a  considerable  portion  is  grown  in  areas  where  sheep  are  present 
in  small  numbers.  In  such  light  shearing  sections  there  is  not  as 
much  competition  as  in  range  regions  or  in  fleece  States  areas  where 
sheep  are  numerous.  In  general  the  fleece  wools  are  first  assembled 
by  country  merchants  and  other  local  purchasers,  who  frequently 
buy  on  commission  for  wool  firms  operating  in  these  areas.  These 
firms  may  be  located  at  country  points  or  may  have  headquarters 
in  the  central  markets.  At  times  the  local  buyers  operate  for  mills, 
and  both  mills  and  central  market  firms  often  send  representatives 
to  supplement  the  activities  of  their  local  agents,  to  whose  credit 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  wools  are  placed  in  local  banks.  They 
have  usually  bought  for  a  commission  of  1  cent  a  pound.  When 
enough  wool  has  been  collected  at  one  point  to  warrant  shipment,  the 
lot  is  forwarded  to  the  market  center  and  graded  by  the  firm  which 
purchased  it.  If  the  wool  is  bought  on  his  own  account  by  a  local 
merchant,  he  may  consign  to  a  central  dealer  or  sell  to  an  itinerant 
buyer  representing  such  a  dealer. 

These  local  buyers,  except  for  occasional  firms  or  individuals,  usu- 
ally have  rather  limited  knowledge  of  wool  grades.    In  areas  where 
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the  clip  is  of  considerable  size  their  knowledge  of  such  matters  has 
to  be  fuller  than  when  the  clip  is  small  and  competition  is  slight.  In 
the  latter  localities  wool  is  ^^  just  wool,''  and  all  is  bought  at  one  price, 
save  in  the  case  of  clips,  or  portions  thereof,  which  are  so  palpably 
out  of  condition,  burry  or  seedy,  that  the  reason  for  a  discount  is 
meridian  it  varies  from  1  to  3,  sometimes  4  per  cent,  according  to 
in  exchange  for  store  credit,  and  are  able  to  control  the  price  to  a 
large  extent.  In  areas  where  the  wool  clip  is  of  moderate  to  large 
size  the  price  is  based  on  grades,  but  normally  little  or  no  difference 
is  made  between  desirable  and  less  desirable  clips  of  the  same  grade. 
A  premium  offered  on  good  wool  usually  renders  it  impossible  to 
secure  much  other  wool  except  at  practically  the  same  price.  The 
careless  shepherd  generally  profits  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the 
good  flockmaster,  who  rarely  secures  all  that  his  clip  is  worth.  A  dis- 
count of  from  10  up  to,  in  some  cases,  about  20  per  cent  is  taken  for 
burry  and  seedy,  cotted,  dead,  and  buck  fleeces,  and  tags,  and  to  allow 
for  the  shrinkage  which  occurs  when  fleece  wools  are  shipped  and 
stored  in  cool  warehouses.  This  shrinkage,  due  to  the  ^'  greenness  " 
of  the  fleeces  as  a  result  of  shearing  under  humid  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, sometimes  while  the  belly  wool  is  damp  from  dew,  is  character- 
istic of  the  fleece  wools  and  even  of  Territory  wools  from  sodded 
range  areas  if  the  altitude  is  not  too  great.  East  of  the  one-hundredth 
meridian  it  varies  from  1  to  3,  sometimes  4  per  cent,  according  to 
conditions  when  the  wool  is  shorn. 

Previous  Neglect  of  the  Wool  Clip. 

Indifference  to  wool  grades,  particularly  to  the  cause  and  the 
costliness  of  poor  condition  and  quality,  and  also  extreme  careless- 
ness with  regard  to  these  points,  have  for  many  years  been  wide- 
spread in  fleece-wool  areas  outside  of  the  finewool  sections.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  flock  receipts  have  come  from  the  sale  of  sheep  and 
lambs.  Growers  have  greatly  neglected  their  wool  and  overlooked  the 
effect  of  pelt  values  on  the  live-weight  price  of  animals  sold.  Im- 
provements in  type  of  sheep  kept  have  oi  late  years  somewhat  offset 
a  part  of  this  neglect,  but  until  the  past  two  years  the  object  of  such 
improvements  has  been  the  securing  of  better  lambs  rather  than  wool. 
The  shepherds  overlooked  the  fact  that  although  wool  was  a  sec- 
ondary consideration  in  their  flock  receipts  it  was  quite  feasible 
greatly  to  improve  the  return  from  the  clip  by  greater  care  and  by 
better  selection  of  good  rams  without  prejudice  to  the  quality  of 
lambfi  secured.  The  recent  trend  in  wool  prices  (up  to  May,  1920) 
has  accentuated  the  importance  of  wool  and  should  overcome  the  for- 
mer disregard  of  this  phase  of  sheep  husbandry. 
AMOciative  Selling  or  Pooling. 

The  recent  development  of  cooperative  wool  sales  by  pooling  the 
clip  and  sale  at  strategic  assembling  points  to  dealers  or  mill  buyers, 
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or  by  consignment  to  a  firm  at  one  of  the  central  markets,  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  in  recent  years.  It  was  widely  practiced 
in  1919.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Iowa  wool  growers  and  a 
smaller  proportion  of  those  in  Illinois  shipped  their  clips  to  a  central 
market  commission  company  with  excellent  results.  The  net  increase 
in  price  to  the  grower  ranged  from  a  few  cents  a  pound,  in  areas 
where  considerable  wool  was  produced  and  competition  normally 
was  fairly  sharp,  to  several  times  as  much  in  sections  where  less 
fiber  was  produced  and  less  competition  was  the  rule.  Similar  re- 
sults were  secured  on  practically  2,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  Ohio, 
which  leads  in  the  development  of  State  wools.  Excellent  returns 
were  also  secured  in  numerous  counties  in  other  States.  These  co- 
operative activities  forced  up,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  prices  paid 
by  all  local  buyers.  In  certain  counties  this  principle  of  cooperative 
wool  marketing  has  been  in  vogue  for  several  years.  One  local  club  in 
Tennessee  has  been  thus  operating  for  approximately  30  years. 

Where  the  wools  have  been  assembled  at  strategic  points  and 
graded  before  the  eyes  of  the  producers,  the  grading  has  had  a 
marked  educational  value.  The  growers  saw  at  once  the  cause  and 
the  cost  of  low  grades,  particularly  in  the  case  of  cotted,  burry  and 
seedy,  and  short-fibered,  run-out  fleeces.  Efforts  on  the  part  of 
various  agencies  working  for  the  betterment  of  the  flocks  were  given 
point  by  this  optical  demonstration  on  a  dollars  and  cents  basis,  and 
the  better  growers  received  the  full  value  of  their  wools. 

A  continuation  of  the  cooperative  marketing  of  the  clip  in  the 
fleece- wool  States  promises  good  results  for  the  future  in  the  field  of 
associative  effort  by  the  producers.  The  assembling  of  the  wool  at 
strategic  railroad  points  in  not  less  than  car  lots,  and  the  grading  of  it 
at  such  points,  when  practicable,  by  reliable  graders  sent  out  for  that 
purpose,  would  greatly  stimulate  betterment  in  breeding  and  care  in 
selection.  Owing  to  the  greater  competition  for  large  lots,  the  returns 
for  the  wool  would  average  considerably  more  over  a  series  of  years, 
whether  the  clips  were  sold  by  auction  or  by  private  sale  at  such  points, 
or  were  consigned  to  reliable  firms  at  market  centers.  If  sold  at 
assembly  points  and  invoiced  at  the  local  weights,  differences  of  opin- 
ion occasioned  by  the  shrinkage  of  "green  "  wools  while  in  storage 
at  central  markets  would  be  eliminated.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  pooled  wools  must  be  handled  by 
highly  trained  wool  men,  both  Ln  the  grading  and  selling.  There 
are  approximately  600  wool  firms  of  major  importance  in  this  coun- 
try. The  average,  including  members  of  the  firm,  is  about  four 
salesmen  to  the  firm,  all  watchful  for  business.  Unless  wool-pool 
officials  employ  graders  and  salesmen  of  like  caliber,  or  make  use 
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of  established  firms,  whether  commission  or  other,  in  disposing  of 
their  wools,  they  can  not  expect  to  operate  on  the  most  efficient  basis, 

SPECULATIVE  CHARACTER  OP  THE  WOOL  TRADE. 

The  wool  trade  is  an  exceedingly  speculative  business.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  in  view  of  the  wide  range  in  quality,  length,  char- 
acter, shrinkage,  and  other  factors  of  condition  which  are  always 
present.  Future  trading  in  a  commodity  with  so  many  variable 
f  accors  is  impossible.  Dealing  in  wool  lacks  the  stabilizing  influence 
exerted  by  trading  in  futures.  Wool  dealers  therefore  have  had  to 
**  hedge  "  their  operations  by  speculative  purchases  and  to  depend  on 
an  excess  of  profit  over  loss  for  a  series  of  years.  Should  the  growers 
dispose  of  the  clip  through  commission  firms  only,  they  would  them- 
selves assume  the  risks  of  the  business.  Whoever  carries  the  wool 
until  called  for  by  the  mills  must  assume  the  cost  of  transportation, 
grading,  handling,  storage,  and  other  items,  and  the  risk  due  to 
market  fluctuations. 

Tlie  Wool  Dealers'  Place  in  the  Tnde. 

As  the  trade  is  now  organized,  the  wool  dealers  a^ume  the  expense 
and  risk  during  the  active  marketing  season,  and  dispose  of  the  wools 
as  needed  by  the  mills.  This  has  been  a  service  which  the  growers 
hitherto  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  render,  but  it  is  essential 
in  the  marketing  of  wool.  The  mills  usually  have  not  the  capital  or 
the  credit  to  buy  a  year's  supply  at  a  time.  A  manufacturer  with 
strong  financial  backing  may  buy  a  large  part  of  his  supply  at 
range  points  if  he  is  sure  that  he  will  profit  more  thereby  than  if  he 
bought  as  needed  on  60  days'  dating  or  more,  but  few  mills  care  thus 
to  deal  in  wool.  They  usually  buy  only  such  grades  as  are  adapted 
to  manufacture  into  fabrics  for  which  they  have  or  expect  to  get 
orders,  and  they  go  to  the  dealers  for  the  wools  as  required. 

One  reason  why  many  mills  do  not  care  to  purchase  far  ahead  is 
that  often  they  are  not  sure  just  what  grades  they  will  need.  If 
miUs  bought  heavily  at  range  points,  they  would  have  to  resell  a 
portion  of  the  purchases  as  '^off-sorts" — ^i.  e.,  qualities  not  adapted 
to  the  particular  mill  needs.  Such  wools  would  have  to  be  sold  on 
time,  just  as  any  dealer  sells,  and  would  represent  so  much  inert 
capital.  Large  corporations  with  many  factories  turning  out  a  wide 
range  of  fabrics  would  seem  to  be  an  exception,  but  such  concerns 
normally  do  not  deal  in  wool  extensively.  Many  mills  buy  only 
graded  wools,  and  insist  on  very  close  lines,  which  they  often  pay 
premiums  to  get  They  prefer  to  deal  with  certain  firms,  which  know 
their  desires,  grade  the  wools  accordingly,  and  with  whom  necessary 
adjustments  and  allowances  can  be  made  with  a  minimum  of  friction. 

1842'— 21 ^16 
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The  dealers  have  financed  growers  to  some  mtrpt  nnd  imlln  toj^ 
considerable  extent.  During  the  late  winter  months  they  usually 
have  a  considerable  surplus  of  funds  or  credit  which  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  extend  to  reputable  sheepmen  who  are  in  need  of  addi- 
tional funds  to  carry  them  through  shearing.  The  dealer  frequently 
advances  a  part  of  the  value  of  the  clip  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  local  range  banks  will  grant,  particularly  when  such  banks  are 
already  heavily  loaded  with  securities  for  loans  on  sheep  and  wooL 
When  this  is  done  the  sheepman  usually  has  to  pay  a  commission  to 
the  dealer  if  the  wool  is  sold  to  another  firm.  In  fin^pcii^  the  mills 
the  dealers  sell  on  an  open^account  on  60  days'  dating,  often  on  much 
longer  time  when  the  market  is- dtitl  or  credit  is  restricted.  One  per 
cent  is  deducted  from  the  price  for  cash  within  10  days,  and  1  per 
cent  has  to  be  paid  to  a  broker  if  the  sale  is  made  through  such  inter- 
mediary. Frequently  the  mill  is  further  financed  by  deferment 
of  settlement  at  the  prevailing  interest  rates,  and  such  a^mr-may 
not  mature  until  the  finished  product  into  which  the  wool  enters  is 
paid  for. 

This  financing  of  the  mills,  and  the  financial  strength  of  the 
dealers  themselves,  by  refusing  to  sell  at  what  is  considered  an  un- 
duly depressed  level,  enables  them  to  minimize  the  price  declines 
which  may  occur.  Their  power  in  this  respect  is  weakened  by  com- 
petition among  firms,  particularly  on  an  exceptionally  dull  market. 
It  frequently  is  the  case  under  such  circumstances,  and  occasionally 
even  on  a  normal  market,  that  the  actual  cost  of  wool  in  the  ware- 
house is  not  considered  in  making  a  sale.  The  firm  figures  on  break- 
ing even  on  another  sale  or  in  the  foreign  wool  department  or  in 
another  season. 

MARKETING  AGENCIES  COMPETING  WITH  THE  DEALERS. 

Most  of  the  services  performed  by  the  wool  dealers  in  the  present 
organization  of  the  trade  are  now  performed  by  other  marketing 
agencies  to  the  extent  that  a  portion  of  the  domestic  clip  is  sold  on 
consignment.  As  already  suggested,  however,  the  risks  entailed  in 
wool  dealing  are  not  eliminated.  The  responsibility  is  merely 
shifted.  When  wool  is  consigned  to  a  commission  firm,  the  invest- 
ment burden  normally  carried  by  the  wool  dealer  is  sliouldered  by 
the  grower,  who  also  assumes  the  risk  due  to  market  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  his  wool.  Through  his  market  representative  the  sheep- 
man then  disposes  of  the  wool  as  needed  by  the  mills.  He  also  bears 
the  cost  of  mill  financing  in  so  far  as  tlie  wools  are  sold  subject  to 
deferred  payment,  because  he  loses  interest  on  the  value  of  his  clip 
until  finally  paid  for.  On  the  other  hand,  he  receives  the  benefit  of 
the  price  spread  between  range  point  and  market  center,  less  freight 
and  marketing  charges,  provided  that  the  clip  is  consigned  year  after 
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year.  As  already  indicated,  most  growers  in  the  past  have  con- 
signed their  wools  in  years  with  a  declining  market,  and  sold  on  the 
range  on  a  rising  market.  They'haye~nius  played  steadily  into  the 
hands  of  the  dealers.  This  has  been  the  weakest  point  in  the  mar- 
keting of  the  domestic  dip. 

One  commission  firm  has  adopted  the  practice  of  financing  the 
growers  as  distinct  from  merely  an  advance  of  a  part  of  the  wool's 
value  after  it  reaches  the  central  market.  The  loans  made  may 
run  throughout  the  year.  A  form  more  frequently  used,  however,  is 
a  '^  fleece  loan  ^  made  in  the  winter  when  need  for  additional  credit 
by  the  producer  to  carry  him  through  shearing  is  most  pressing. 
Other  credit  needed  may  be  supplied  by  local  banks,  which  take  a 
lien  on  the  sheep  as  distinct  from  one  on  the  fleeces.  This  firm  per- 
mits the  sheepman  to  sell  his  wool  in  whatever  manner  he  pleases, 
without  penalty,  but  handles  it  for  him  on  commission  if  he  desires. 
Virtually  the  only  service  performed  by  the  regular  dealers  which 
is  not  performed  by  this  firm  and  its  consignors  is  in  the  matter  of 
loans  to  the  mills. 

PULLED  WOOLS. 

The  packing  interests  are  an  important  factor  in  the  wool  trade 
through  their  handling  of  the  wools  pulled  from  the  pelts  of 
slaughtered  sheep  and  lambs.  Practically  one-seventh  of  the  300,- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool  comprising  the  annual  domestic  production 
consists  of  pulled  wool.  Approximately  three-fourths  are  removed 
from  skinsin  the  Middle  West,  almost  entirely  at  the  large  livestock 
markets,  and  chiefly  by  the  large  packing  firms. 

A  number  of  smaller  concerns  operate  on  the  Pacific  coast,  others 
in  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  a  few  small 
ones  are  located  elsewhere,  both  east  and  west.  Nine  concerns  pull 
three- fourths  of  these  wools.  The  average  weight  of  pulled  wool  per 
pelt,  as  reported  by  concerns  which  pulled  two-thirds  of  the  total, 
was  3.18  pounds  in  1918  and  3.14  pounds  in  1919.  The  two  largest 
in  the  country  showed  an  average  per  pelt  slightly  above  these 
weights. 

The  pelts,  after  removal  from  the  slain  animals  at  the  large  pack- 
ing plants,  are  cleansed  on  the  flesh  side  and  then  thoroughly  soaked 
and  washed.  If  they  have  been  salted  and  shipped  to  the  pullery 
the  soaking  is  prolonged  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dryness 
which  they  have  attained.  After  passing  through  centrifugal  driers 
they  are  painted  with  a  depilatory  compound  composed  of  sulphuric 
acid,  sodium  sulphide,  and  ground  oyster  shells,  which  loosens  the 
fleece  from  the  skin.  After  the  painting,  the  pelts  are  folded  flesh 
side  in  and  placed  in  single  windrows  on  the  floor,  or  hung  singly  on 
racks  prepared  for  that  purpose,  to  prevent  heating  and  damage 
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while  the  compound  does  its  work.  They  are  left  in  this  condition 
overnight  in  a  room  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  55°  F.      • 

On  the  next  day  the  pelts  are  sorted  by  grade  of  fleece  and  length 
of  fiber.  The  wool  is  then  pulled  by  hand  and  thrown  into  con- 
venient  receptacles.  This  task  is  supervised  by  expert  workmen  who 
check  faulty  work  on  the  part  of  the  pullers  and  separate  the  im- 
proper pulling.  Usually  three  or  more  sorts  are  made  of  each  fleece. 
The  pulled  fiber  then  passes  by  sorts  through  a  drier.  At  the  end 
of  this  machine  an  expert  sorter  removes  any  remaining  pieces 
which  are  out  of  place  in  that  class.  From  the  drier  the  wool  is 
blown  or  trucked  to  appropriate  bins.  A  considerable  but  varying 
proportion  of  the  pulled  wools  are  scoured  before  sale,  but  those  thus 
handled  rarely  include  combing  lengths. 

In  one  of  the  two  largest  puUeries,  lamb's  wool  is  kept  separate 
from  sheep's  wool,  and  approximately  39  sorts  are  normally  made  in 
each  of  these  two  classes,  though  the  bulk  falls  in  comparatively 
few.  The  total  number  includes  the  various  "off-sorts"  of  burry 
and  seedy,  various  grades  of  grays  and  blacks,  paint  sorts,  floor  wools, 
refuse  from  the  skin- washing  machines,  and  A.  B.  C,  and  gray  shear- 
lings— i.  e.,  very  short  wools  from  sheep  shorn  just  before  slaughter 
and  usable  only  in  felts.  The  other  large  puUery  makes  a  few  more 
grades  than  those  mentioned  above.  Other  puUeries  do  not  handle 
a  sufficient  volume  to  make  such  numerous  distinctions.  The  greater 
part  of  the  pulled  wool,  however,  falls  into  a  few  main  grades  and 
is  sold  on  the  market  under  the  general  grades  of  "A A"  (or  fine), 
"A"  (half-blood),  "B"  (three-eighths  to  quarter-blood),  and  "C" 
(low  quarter-blood  and  coarser).  On  the  Boston  market  the  grades 
usually  quoted  are  extra  and  fine  A,  A  super,  B  super,  C  and  low  super, 
fine,  medium,  and  low  combing,  and  shearlings.  The  firms  which 
pull  wool  either  dispose  of  the  product  directly  or  through  subsidiary 
companies,  save  in  the  case  of  small  concerns  which  sell  to  or  through 
regular  wool  dealers. 

The  sorts  made  at  the  two  largest  puUeries  are  said  to  be  practi- 
cally standard  from  year  to  year  as  regards  quality  and  condition. 
Mills  can  safely  contract  ahead  for  desired  classes  of  wool  and  be 
confident  of  securing  what  is  desired.  This  is  in  part  due  to  expert 
supervision  of  all  phases  of  the  puUery  operation,  and  the  thorough 
washing  which  the  wool  receives  while  on  the  skins.  The  shrinkage 
of  the  unscoured  pulled  wools  is  thus  reduced  to  a  fairly  narrow 
range  of  grease  content  within  the  sorts  made.  Variations  therein 
are  a  matter  of  easy  adjustment  as  to  price. 

The  lime  process  for  wool  pulling,  virtually  abandoned  in  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  the  depilatory  method,  differs  therefrom 
only  in  that  the  skins  are  painted  with  slaked  lime  to  prepare  for 
pulling.    The  "  slipe  "  wools  of  Australasia  are  pulled  by  the  lime 
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process.  The  sweating  process  is  practically  never  used  in  this 
country  save  in  the  case  of  inferior  pelts  with  a  skin  of  small  value. 
As  used  in  America  it  resulted  in  much  damage  to  the  skins  and 
caused  too  high  a  percentage  of  rejects  or  seconds  when  the  skins 
were  tanned.  A  good  sheepskin  is  worth  as  much  or  more  than  the 
wool  pulled  from  it.  This  process  is  used  with  excellent  success, 
however,  at  the  world's  chief  pulling  center — Mazamet,  France.^*  It 
is  practicable  at  Mazamet  because  of  the  skill  and  the  stability  of  the 
local  labor  supply.  The  pelts  are  hung  on  racks  in  warm  rooms 
with  an  artificially  humidified  atmosphere,  and  great  care  is  ex- 
ercised to  prevent  decomposition  of  the  skins  while  the  heat  and 
moisture  loosen  the  wool.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  depilatory 
system  appears  to  have  been  steadily  displacing  the  more  primitive 
sweating  process  at  Mazamet. 

Pulled  wools  are  somewhat  deficient  in  spinning  properties,  and 
when  used  in  worsted  manufacture  are  usually  somewhat  more 
"  wasty  "  than  most  shorn  combing  fiber.  They  are  "  longer  "  than 
the  latter,  as  the  full  length  of  the  fiber,  including  the  root,  is  pulled 
from  the  skin,  while  wools  of  the  same  growth,  if  shorn,  leave  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  on  the  skin.  The  attachment  of  the  root  to  the 
pulled  fiber  ^*  is  one  factor  causing  them  to  take  dyes  slightly  less 
readily  than  if  shorn,  but  there  is  usually  no  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  uses  to  which  most  pulled  and  shorn  wools  are  put  in 
manufacturing.  The  harsh  feel  which  characterizes  the  pulled  fiber 
is  equally  characteristic  of  much  of  the  domestic  shorn  wools. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  is  no  open  market  for  wool  in  the  United  States.  Wool  is 
sold  mainly^y  private  treaty,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  open  mar- 
ket and  auction  sales  in  London  and  Australasia.  Auctions  of  wools 
belonging  to  the  United  States  Government  and  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Philadelphia  wool  auctions  of  the  past  season,  merely  formed 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  In  Tx>ndon  and  Australasia  the  world  is  the 
bujrer,  and  the  stability  of  the  auctions  (the  essence  of  the  open  mar- 
ket) is  maintained  by  competition  among  purchasers  from  eve)*y 
manufacturing  country.  All  these  countries  would  have  to  be  se- 
riously affected  by  financial  and  trade  crises  before  the  value  of  the 
auctions  to  the  grower  would  be  nullified. 

Under  the  present  organization  of  the  wool  trade,  the  marketing 
of  wool  in  the  United  States  is  an  activity  in  which  relatively  few 
producers  normally  have  taken  part  after  their  clip  has  left  the 
shearing  shed.  The  product  has  been  gathered  principally  into 
the  hands  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  dealers  located  in  or  con- 

•»  Hart,  SUDlej  H. :  Wool,  p.  137. 
«•  Ibid.,  p.  14U 
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veniently  situated  with  respect  to  the  large  manufacturing^reas* 
These  dealers  grade  the  fleeces  according  to  diameter  of  fiber,  char- 
acter, length,  shrinkage,  and  other  factors  affecting  condition,  ac- 
cording to  the  trend  of  the  market  and  with  reference  to  requirements 
of  the  mill  clientele  served  by  them.  Grading  of  the  wool  is  a  spe* 
cialized  task.  Owing  to  changes  in  market  demand  and  special  mill 
desires,  it  is  difTicult  to  perform  at  points  of  origin^  Much  of  the 
value  of  grading  at  country  points  lies  in  the  educational  value  to 
the  grower  as  indicating  the  cause  and  the  cost  of  low  grades  and 

Ipoor  condition. 
The  greatest  weakness  in  the  marketing  of  range  wools  has  been 
the  producer's  ignorance  of  wool  values  and  of  market  conditions. 
Lack  of  information  or  of  proper  interprepation  of  trade  data  has 
resulted  in  a  severe  handicap  to  the  growers.  They  have,  in  gen* 
eral,  sold  their  wools  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favor  the  buyers  rather 
than  themselves.  This  method  of  sale  has  been  due  to  some  extent 
to  financial  needs  of  the  sheepmen.  Necessity  for  continuous  heavy 
use  of  borrowed  capital  attendant  on  the  transition  from  free  to 
deeded  range,  and  steadily  rising  production  costs  resulting  from 
other  factors,  have  required  a  large  number  of  the  growers  to  dispose 
of  their  wool  earlier  in  the  season  than  they  otherwise  would  do  in 
order  to  secure  needed  funds.  This  has  often  been  true  irrespective 
of  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  market  conditions  on  the  part  of  in* 
dividual  sheepmen.  In  order  to  remove  this  element  of  weakness, 
if  indeed  it  is  entirely  removable  under  present  conditions  of  range- 
land  utilization,  a  considerable  modification  is  necessary  in  prevail- 
ihg  methods  of  financing  the  sheepmen.  Such  a  change  has  already 
been  instituted  by  one  of  the  commission  houses  operating  in  the 
range  region.  This  system  of  financing  permits  the  grower  either  to 
sell  at  the  shearing  shed,  without  penalty,  or  to  consign  his  wool. 

The  use  of  ^^acceptances,"  as  outlined  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  conference  with  wool  growers  and  others  (June  22,  1920) 
would  seem  to  favor  a  change  analogous  to  the  above,  and  would 
seem  also  to  be  a  step  toward  furtherance  of  consignment  business 
in  wool  marketing.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  acceptances 
can  only  be  issued  against  a  commodity  with  a  known  market  value, 
and  no  larger  advance  in  the  form  of  a  draft  should  be  expected  by 
their  use  than  by  the  old  method  of  consignment  However,  if  wool 
is  consigned  to  a  dealer  or  commission  house,  there  is  no  maturity 
connected  with  the  advance  made.  The  maturity  is  the  date  of  sale, 
and  when  the  clip  moves  slowly  this  form  of  advance  is  a  great 
convenience.  Should  wool  prices  decline  enough  to  wipe  out  the 
advance,  or  even  more,  the  consignee  is  generally  lenient  in  grant- 
ing time  for  repayment  of  over-advance.  On  the  other  hand«  irre- 
spective of  the  state  of  the  market  the  obligation  to  liquidate  al 
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maturity  the  drafts  based  on  acceptances  can  not  be  avoided.  This 
should  be  given  careful  consideration.  It  should  usually  be  practi- 
cable to  sell  the  acceptances  before  maturity,  but  on  a  slow  market 
this  might  entail  loss.  If  their  use  is  found  practicable,  it  seems 
reasonable  that  growers  who  favor  consignment  other  than  to  favor- 
ite firms  or  selling  agencies  would  prefer  to  operate  through  local 
banks  which  extend  them  other  credit.  A  general  adoption  of 
acceptances,  besides  enabling  the  sheepman  to  hold  his  clip  for  a 
maximum  of  six  months  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest,  should' 
also  permit  the  financing  to  originate  in  local  credit  sources.  A 
general  adoption  and  persistence  in  the  use  of  acceptances  might 
greatly  modify  the  prevailing  method  of  marketing  the  domestic 
wool  clip. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  wool  trade,  whether  dealer,  millman, 
or  commission  salesman,  agree  that  the  sheepman  should  either  sell 
at  the  shearing  shed  every  year,  or  should  consign  every  year,  in 
order  to  secure  the  maximum  return  for  his  clip.  The  prevailinpf 
practice  of  selling  at  the  shed  on  a  rising  market,  if  not  on  contract 
months  before,  and  consigning  on  a  weak  or  falling  market,  has  been 
a  costly  method  of  marketing  the  wool.  The  prevalence  of  this 
practice  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  wool 
growers  themselves,  though  it  is  fostered  by  the  wool  trade  in  its 
own  interest.  The  typical  range  clip  is  of  sufficient  size  to  permit 
either  individual  sale  at  the  shearing  shed  or  sale  on  consignment. 
The  former,  if  persisted  in,  should  secure  the  grower  approximately 
the  full  value  of  his  wool  at  the  shed.  The  latter,  if  continuously 
followed,  gives  the  producer  the  additional  return  from  the  spread 
in  price  between  range  point  and  market  center.  It  also  gives  the 
consignor  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  con- 
signee, and  should  entirely  discount  the  sheepman's  ignorance  of 
wool  values  and  market  conditions. 

In  the  fleece-wool  States,  ignorance  of  wool  values  and  of  market 
practices  is  further  complicated  in  a  large  part  of  the  region  by  the 
scattered  nature  of  the  clip.  Competition  for  the  wool  is  rather 
limited  under  such  conditions,  and  it  is  often  first  bought  by  local 
men  who  are  possessed  of  little  or  no  more  knowledge  of  wool  grades 
than  is  possessed  by  the  growers.  In  areas  where  more  wool  is  pro- 
duced this  usually  is  not  the  case,  but  the  growers  have  been  seriously 
handicapped  by  lack  of  knowledge  of  wool  values.  The  recent  wide- 
spread adoption  of  wool. pooling,  frequently  with  grading  at  load- 
ing points,  has  shown  that  it  is  quite  feasible  for  the  fleece-wool 
shepherds  so  to  assemble  their  wools  as  to  make  it  practicable  for 
dealers  or  mill  buyers  to  deal  directly  with  growers'  committees,  or  to 
consign  their  wools  to  firms  at  central  markets.  The  educational  value 
with  reference  to  wool  £r^adc^?  would  be  considerable  under  either 
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plan.  Competition  for  the  wools  in  large  lots  at  assembly  points,  or 
sale  by  consignment,  should  usually  operate  to  discount  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  growers  with  respect  to  wool  values  and 
market  practices.  To  secure  the  maximum  return,  however,  one  or 
the  other  of  the  above  methods  of  associative  sale  should  be  followed 
exclusively.  Unless  the  fleece-wool  shepherds  thus  assemble  their 
wools,  they  can  market  their  clips  only  as  heretofore,  i.  e.,  with  a 
minimum  of  effort,  a  quick  turnover  in  normal  years,  and  nearly  the 
same  price  to  all.  It  is  not  practicable  for  mills  and  dealers  to  send 
out  purchasing  agents  to  gather  up  thousands  of  small  clips — 10  to  a 
few  hundred  fleeces  each — produced  in  a  region  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  one-hundredth  meridian  and  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Canada.  If  it  were  practicable  there  probably  would  be 
but  little  change  in  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  former  fleece- 
wool  marketing  methods  so  far  as  concerns  returns  to  the  growers. 
'  Trading  in  wool  is  an  activity  the  returns  from  which  are  gravely 
affected  by  the  nimierous  variable  factors  inherent  in  the  wide  range 
in  quality,  length,  character,  and  shrinkage  of  the  product  handled. 
These  factors  render  future  trading  impossible  and  eliminate  its 
normally  stabilizing  influence.  Shrinkage  alone  has  much  to  do  with 
the  existing  speculative  character  of  the  wool  dealer's  activities. 
Through  whatever  agency  the  domestic  clip  is  marketed,  the  market- 
ing of  the  fiber  will  remain  a  risky  distributive  function,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  which  will  always  be  accentuated  by  competition  between 
domestic  and  foreign  wools. 

In  the  existing  organization  of  the  wool  trade,  the  dealers  pur- 
chase from  the  grower  and  sell  to  the  mill  on  a  scoured  content 
basis,  though  the  price  paid  in  each  case  normally  is  on  weight  of 
wool  in  the  grease.  They  finance  the  range  growers  to  some  extent, 
and  to  a  large  extent  they  finance  the  mills.  They  buy  the  domestic 
clip  during  a  period  of  approximately  three  months  of  active  wool 
movement,  and  they  carry  a  considerable  part  of  it  for  a  year.  In 
the  meantime  much  of  their  capital  is  idle.  They  assume  the  cost 
and  risk  involved  in  purchasing  the  domestic  clip  during  a  period  of 
three  months  and  in  issuing  it  to  the  mills  during  the  entire  year. 
Both  cost  and  risk  normally  increase  in  direct  ratio  as  the  storage 
period  lengthens.  Any  agency  replacing  the  wool  dealers  must  render 
these  essential  services,  assume  the  inevitable  jCQsts  and  risks,  and 
take  the  losses  as  well  as  the  profits  entailed  by  such  activity. 

Should  the  wool  growers  adopt  a  strictly  consignment  system  for 
disposing  of  their  wools,  either  by  commercial  acceptances  or  by 
straight  consignment  to  wool  merchants  or  to  commission  firms, 
whether  cooperative  or  not,  the  growers  must  assume  the  risks  now 
carried  by  the  dealers.  They  must  then  finance  the  mills  in  so  far  as 
the  wool  is  sold  subject  to  deferred  payment,  which  is  the  prevailing 
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trade  practice.  They  also  must  assume  the  cost  of  carrying  the  wool 
until  sold  to  the  mills,  besides  the  other  marketing  charges.  Over  a 
series  of  years  such  a  method  of  marketing  the  wools  should  leave  a 
net  surplus  arising  from  the  normal  spread  between  price  at  country 
points  and  in  market  centers. 

CHAPTER  NOTES. 
I. — Intermediate  Grading. 

The  Intermediate  grades  of  "  French  "  and  "  Baby  combing  ••  represent  a  refine- 
ment in  wool  handling  which  is  the  result  of  comparatively  recent  iinprovements 
in  wool-combing  machinery,  improvements  which  have  greatly  modified  the  former 
length  requirements  for  most  combing  purposes.  They  are  analogous  to  limited 
lines  of  tine  fiber,  approximating  Delaine  length  (3  inches),  which  began  to 
be  made  in  the  sixties  for  a  few  mills  combing  such  wools,  while  most  mills 
in  the  young  worsted  industry  used  no  fiber  shorter  than  4  inches.  Market 
quotations  for  these  intermediate  grades  are  usually  lacking  as  they  are  not 
always  made.  When  made,  but  little  of  such  wool  really  goes  through  French 
combs.  As  now  constructed  Bradford  combs  can  be  set  to  handle  fiber  nearly 
as  short  as  the  French. 

This  intermediate  grading  really  has  made  little  difference  to  the  producer 
provided  he  got  a  satisfactory  price  for  his  clip.  With  reference  to  prices, 
there  have  been  sharp  differences  of  opinion.  At  range  points,  whether  or  not 
the  wool  has  been  previously  graded,  the  clips  have  been  bought  entire,  and 
at  a  flat  price.  Fleece  States'  clips  also  have  been  sold  largely  at  a  flat  price. 
There  is  now  a  growing  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  many  producers,  of  the 
value  of  knowledge  concerning  grades,  but  in  both  cases  the  main  argument 
at  original  points  heretofore  has  been  based  primarily  on  prices  and  only  in- 
cidentally on  grades.  This  dominance  of  the  question  of  price  was  due  to  the 
fact  that,  aside  from  the  influence  of  length  of  fiber,  shrinkage  in  scouring  was 
the  chief  factor  In  determining  prices  paid  for  wool  in  the  grease.  This  was 
true  not  only  within  each  grade  but  from  grade  to  grade.  That  is,  combing 
wools  in  the  grease  (as  shorn  from  the  sheep)  averaged  very  close  together  in 
price  irrespective  of  grade.    The  same  was  true  of  clothing  lengths. 

Fine  wools  were  worth  much  more  In  the  scoured  condition  than  coarser 
wools,  but  their  higher  average  shrinkage  was  such  that  their  value  in  the 
grease  was  no  higher,  usually  was  slightly  lower,  than  wools  which  graded 
half-blood  to  quarter-blood.  The  difference  in  grease  price  was  so  small  *  that  in 
any  griven  lot  an  unusual  variation  in  shrinkage  from  the  normal  for  that  grade 
could  raise  or  lower  the  grease  wool  value,  for  that  lot,  to  a  point  quite  out  of 
line  with  the  price  usually  quoted  for  that  grade.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  range-grown  dips,  the  shrinkage  of  which  is  much  more  variable  than  with 
fleece  wools. 

Under  the  abnormal  market  conditions  of  1919,  shrinkage  remained  dominant 
in  price  determination  within  grades.  From  grade  to  grade,  however,  shrink- 
age was  more  largely  subordlnatetl  to  fineness  of  fiber  than  at  any  time  within 

*  Boston  prices  for  October  to  December,  1900-1915,  ioclusire,  for  Ohio,  PennsylTanla, 
aBd  West  Virginia  wools,  averageil  approximately  27}  cents  per  pound  for  floe  Delaine 
aDd  291  cents  for  half-blood  to  quart4>r-bIood.  Territory  wools  averaged  approximately 
64|  osnts  for  fine  staple  (clean  Hcoured),  59}  cents  for  medium  staple.  58|  cents  for 
Ons  eiothtng,  and  54 i  cents ^or  medium  clothing.  In  the  grease  these  prices  meant  about 
22  cents  for  flna  staple  as  againnt  '2'.ii  ci'nts  for  medium  staple,  and  19i  cents  for  One 
dothlng  as  against  20  cents  for  medium  clothing.  Frum  Boston  market  statement  in 
BolleClA  of  Nat*L  Ass'n.  Wool  Mfrs..  vols.  40-46. 
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the  last  half  century.  This  was  particularly  true  when  half-blood  and  flner 
wools  were  compared  with  grades  below  half-blood.  This  reversal  of  prewar 
form  will  continue  as  long  as  prewar  price  ratios,  as  between  grades,  remain 
upset.  In  case  the  prewar  ratios  do  not  return,  and  many  members  of  the 
trade  expect  such  to  be  the  case  for  a  considerable  period,  the  question  of  grades 
will  be  about  as  important  as  that  of  prices,  because  of  the  greater  bearing  of 
grades  thereon.  Shrinkage,  of  course,  would  remain  as  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  price  paid  for  wool  in  the  grease,  particularly  within  grades.  Should 
recent  developments  in  consignment  business  become  permanent,  however,  the 
grading  now  done  by  dealers  would  be  done  by  consignees,  better  informed  on 
all  these  points,  and  the  different  grades  would  sell  as  such,  and  at  the  prices 
prevailing  for  such  grades,  when  sold  to  the  mills. 

In  actual  market  practice  there  is  considerably  less  grading  along  strict 
length  divisions  than  might  be  supposed.  Clips  from  given  areas,  although  con- 
siderably affected  by  seasonal  climatic  variations,  tend  to  "  break  *'  along  fairly 
definite  lines  as  to  length.  For  instance,  in  a  typical  fine  or  fine  medium 
Utah  clip  there  is  usually  too  little  wool  of  staple  length  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  grade  out,  and  there  is  enough  short  fiber  to  need  the  longer  wools  to 
carry  it.  Such  clips  are  usually  sold  in  the  original  bags  to  mills  which  prefer 
to  do  their  own  grading.  If  such  clips  are  graded  before  sale,  that  in  the 
staple  pile  may  contain  considerable  fiber  as  short  as  2i  inches,  while  the 
clothing  includes  all  other.  In  a  well-grown  clip  there  may  be  very  little  wool 
nor  of  French  combing  length  (about  li  to  2  inches),  and  a  pile  of  "  fine  cloth- 
ing "  is  nearly  as  well  adapted  for  the  making  of  a  **  short  *'  top  as  it  is  for 
carding  purposes.  In  areas  where  the  clips  normally  "break"  longer — as 
western  Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon — if  the  wool  is  not  sold  in  the  original 
bags,  there  may  be  a  "selected"  staple  grade  made.  No  fiber  shorter  than 
2£  Inches  is  included  therein.  The  usual  grade  made,  however,  is  a  straight 
staple,  composed  of  wools  approximately  2^  inches  and  longer.  The  "  selected  ** 
staple  class  is  made  for  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  or  the  top-makers  and 
mills,  as  most  of  them  do  not  now  require  It.  At  the  same  time,  relatively 
11"^ tie  fine  staple  of  this  length  is  now  produced  on  the  range. 

The  closeness  of  grading  for  such  length  increases  when  demand  for  the 
finer  worsted  is  keen,  and  mills  desiring  it  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  of 
several  cents  per  pound  (in  the  grease)  above  straight  staple  prices.  When 
the  selected  staple  class  is  made,  shorter  combing  fiber,  longer  than  French 
combing,  may  be  thrown  into  a  pile  of  staple  which  contains  too  little  wool  of 
superior  length  to  be  profitable  to  grade  out,  or  it  may  be  classed  separately 
as  "  fine "  or  "  fine  medium  "  Territory.  In  the  latter  case  It  commands  a 
considerably  lower  price  than  selected  staple  or  staple  and  is  not  specifically 
designated  as  either  combing  or  clothing. 

The  wool  below  staple  length  may  be  thrown  into  French  combing  and 
clothing  grades  if  enough  French  combing  is  present  to  make  it  profitable  to 
grade  so  closely.  In  the  latter  case  the  fleeces  of  stubby  length  are  thrown 
into  a  strictly  clothing  pile  for  sale  to  a  manufacturer  of  woolens.  In  an  off 
year,  with  the  wool  not  of  very  good  growth,  all  the  wools  below  staple  may 
be  thrown  into  a  clothing  pile  by  a  dealer  who  otherwise  would  grade  more 
closely.  Many  dealers  throw  their  wools  only  into  staple  and  clothing  classes 
but  the  "clothing  end"  of  clips  better  grown  than  others  are  usually  kept 
separate,  as  most  of  it  will  be  of  French  combing  length,  and  can  be  sold  to 
top-makers.  A  typical  pile  of  fine  clo  hing  wool  Is  usually  fairly  well  adapted 
to  combing  on  the  French  system,  but  a  pile  graded  distinctly  for  French  comb- 
ing is  worth  considerably  more  per  pound. 
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Xo  this  connectton  It  should  be  noted  that  on  the  16th  of  May,  1920,  the 
Commercial  Bolletin  (Boston)  quoted  fine  staple  at  $2.05  to  $2.15  per  pound 
clean  scoured;  fine  clothing  at  $1.75  to  $1.85.  At  that  time  representative 
dealers  valued  a  superior  lot  of  fine  French  combing  at  $1.90  to  $2  clean 
scoured  as  against  $2.10  to  $2.20  for  a  similar  class  of  fine  staple  Half-blood 
staple  was  put  at  $1«80  to  $1.85,  and  half-blood  French  combing  lengths  at 
about  $1.60  to  $1.75.  Thnee-elgbths-blood  baby  combing  was  then  worth  2  to  3 
cents  less  per  pound  in  the  grease  than  strictly  combing,  and  as  much  more 
than  strictly  clothing  lengths  in  that  grade.  On  a  clean  scoured  basis  these 
price  differences  would  be  about  doubled. 

A  quotation  of  the  middle  of  September,*  after  price  recessions  had  pro- 
gressed considerably,  notes  fine  Montana  staple  (original  bags)  at  $1.40  to  $1.50 
clean  basis,  and  Territory  French  combing  of  good  character  at  $1.25  to  $1.S0. 
At  the  same  time,  fine  Gape  combing  was  noted  at  $1.40  to  $1.45  clean  landed, 
Boston,  and  fair  French  combing  lengths  at  $1.15  to  $1.20.  Three  weeks 
later  *  fair  Cape  combing  was  valued  at  $1  to  $1.10  clean  landed,  French  comb- 
ing at  80  cents,  and  clothing  lengths  at  70  cents.  At  the  resumption  of  auctions 
at  Sydney,  Australia,  in  October,  fair  to  good  64s  combing  sold  at  about  $1  clean 
landed  basis  and  French  combing  64s  at  about  90  cents.* 

II.— Origin  of  Blood  Terms  Used  in  Wool  Grading. 

The  terms  "half-blood,"  "quarter-blood,"  etc..  as  now  applied  to  domestic 
wool  grades,  originated  over  a  century  ago.  They  came  into  use  when  the 
rather  nondescript,  ooarse-wooled,  common  sheep  of  the  East  were  being 
graded  up  with  Spanish  Merino  bucks  subsequent  to  the  embargo  of  December, 
1807.  According  to  the  amount  of  Merino  blood  present  in  the  sheep,  the  wool 
was  sold  as  quarter-blood,  half-blood,  three-quarter-blood,  and  full-blood.  Wool 
from  Saxon  Merinos  and  Saxon-Spanish  crosses  was  classed  separately  from 
full-blood  Spanish  after  the  Saxon  sheep  reached  the  United  States  a  number 
of  years  later — during  the  twenties.  For  many  years  these  blood  terms  re- 
mained fairly  indicative  of  the  breeding  of  the  sheep  which  produced  the  wool. 
Subsequent  to  the  late  thirties,  however,  a  steady  demand  developed  for  a 
heavier  fleeced,  coarser  wooled  Spanish  or  American  Merino  type  of  sheep. 
The  fineness  of  a  large  part  of  the  purebred  or  nearly  purebred  part  of  the 
domestic  clip  was  slowly  lowered  until  during  the  sixties  the  old  three-quarter- 
blood  grade  became  generally  known  as  "  X."  By  that  time  that  type  of  wool 
was  shorn  from  purebreds,  or  from  sheep  with  a  negligible,  often  imperceptible, 
infusion  of  common  blood.  Although  still  used  occasionally,  the  old  term  has 
virtually  become  obsolete  and  "fine"  or  "X"  is  applied  to  wool  shorn  from 
purebred  or  practically  purebred  Merinos,  but  below  "  XX  *'  grade  (the  old  full- 
blood  wool  type). 

By  1860  the  other  blood  terms  also  were  coming  to  denote  types  of  wool  rather 
than  the  blood  lines  of  the  sheep  which  grew  it  This  was  in  part  due  to  local 
adoptions  of  crossbreeding  for  the  development  of  mutton  types  of  sheep  in  the 
East  and  the  Middle  West.  Crossbreeding  became  quite  widespread  soon  after 
the  Civil  War,  both  in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West.  After  some  use  of  long- 
wools,  the  Down  breeds  figured  mainly  in  the  crossing  done.  The  Downs  (other 
than  the  Southdown,  which  was  relatively  little  used,  but  purebreds- of  which 
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•Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Sept  9.  1920.  p.  6,  col.  5. 

•Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin   (New  Yoric).  Oct.  5,  1920.  p.  2. 

•Special  wire  to  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Oct.  7,  1920. 
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often  grew  wool  of  half-blood  quality)  produced  wool  from  quarter-blood  about 
midway  to  the  half-blood  type,  1.  e^  a  three-eighths-blood  type.  Flrst-croaa 
Down-MerlnoB  generally  grew  fiber  of  a  low  half-blood  to  three-elghtha-blood  in 
quality. 

Three-eighths-blood,  although  a  well-defined  wool  type  during  the  sixties,  did 
not  appear  in  market  quotations  until  the  worsted  industry  became  Important 
some  time  thereafter.  Until  nearly  as  late  as  the  nineties  there  was  no  market 
quotation  between  half-blood  and  quarter-blood,  and  the  range  they  covered 
was  often  combined  into  a  "  medium  "  grade  as  distinct  from  couiuion  to  braid. 
The  latter  were  designated  as  "  common  '*  or  "  coarse.**  Sometimes  numbers 
were  used,  as  No.  1  (half-blood  and  three-eighths-blood)  and  No.  2  (quarter- 
blood).  The  numbers  1  to  3  are  now  sometimes  used  to  designate  a  range  from 
half-blood  to  quarter-blood  types  of  wooL 

During  this  period  of  crossbreeding  a  '*XXX,*'  or  superfine  grade,  which 
probably  corresponded  to  the  former  Saxon-Spanish  grade,  also  the  "  Picklock  " 
or  straight  Saxon  or  Silesian  type,  a  grade  above  XXX,  steadily  declined  In 
amount  A  still  higher  grade,  "Pickneck*' — of  super-Saxon  fineness — ^was 
rarely  found  after  the  early  seventies.  Picklock  practically  disappeared  during 
the  nineties.  "  XXX  "  is  now  produced  only  in  small  amount,  and  is  separated 
from  "  XX  *'  for  only  a  few  mills,  which  pay  a  small  premium  to  get  it 

It  is  probable  that  the  old  blood  terms  were  fairly  applicable  to  range  wools, 
while  the  coarse- wooled  Mexican  foundation  stock  was  being  graded  up  with 
Merinos  prior  to  the  eighties,  but  it  was  not  so  designated  in  market  quotations. 
When  crossbreeding  developed  on  the  range  later  on,  the  sheepmen  soon  turned  to 
longwools — chiefly  Ck>t8wolds  and  Lincolns — so  far  as  stock  or  breeding  sheep 
were  concerned.  This  resulted  In  clips  to  which  the  old  blood  terms  were  even  leas 
applicable  than  previously  In  the  East  and  Middle  West  For  well  over  half  a 
CMitury,  therefore,  the  terms  used  in  wool  grading  to  denote  fineness  of  fiber 
have  had  little  or  no  relation  to  the  breeding  of  the  animals  wliich  grew  the 
wool.  The  old  blood  terms  now  represent  only  heritage  from  early  develop- 
ments in  American  sheep  breeding. 

• 

III. — Characteristics  of  Southwestern  Wools. 

The  Texas  and  California  clips  have  a  characteristic  elasticity,  strength,  fine- 
ness, and  felting  quality  which  distinguish  them  fnm  those  of  the  northern 
ranges.  Of  these  the  Texas  wools,  in  the  main  are  somewhat  more  desirable. 
These  qualities  are  due  to  the  almost  universal  retention  of  finewool  blood  In 
the  sheep  kept,  as  against  the  widespread  crossbreeding  adopted  in  most  areas 
to  the  northward.  In  southwest  Texas  and  southern  and  central  California 
(sometimes  in  northern  Olifomia)  double  shearhig — spring  and  fall — is  quite 
common.    Locally  It  is  almost  the  rule. 

A  part  of  the  "  spring  "  or  "  eight  months  "  clip  is  usually  long  enough  for 
French  combing,  but  the  great  bulk  of  these  "  short "  wools  Is  of  clothing  length 
and  is  used  In  fine  woolens.  A  varying  i)ercentage  of  the  "fall"  or  "six 
months  "  clip  (sometimes  a  part  of  the  spring)  is  as  short  as  half  an  inch  and  Is 
used  In  fine  felts.  Double  shearing  was  formerly  more  general  on  the  south- 
western ranges  and  is  continued  in  these  areas  because  of  climatic  factors  and 
the  character  of  the  range.  The  "  twelve  months  "  wools  are  of  French  combing 
to  staple  length,  and  with  the  exception  of  extreme  west  Texas  and  a  few  areas 

in  California,  relatively  few  of  them  are  usually  thorter  than  2  Inches.  Nor- 
mally there  Is  a  large  proportion  of  staple  length,  and  a  great  many  Individual 
clips  run  largely  to  staple  length.  The  better  of  these  twelve  montlis  wools  are 
fairly  comparable  to  Ohio  Delaine  in  quality,  length,  and  condition. 
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During  seasons  of  more  than  normal  rainfall  the  Texas  wools  often  carry 
considerable  "needle  grass,"  which  constitutes  a  "defect,"  while  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  California  dip,  particularly  in  the  south,  la  marred  by 
mestiza  bur.  This  bur  is  also  being  introduced  into  Texas  by  rams  brought 
from  California.  In  both  cases  these  defective  wools  must  be  carbonized  to 
be  freed  from  this  foreign  matter. 

There  are  wide  seasonal  as  well  as  local  variations  in  condition  (shrinkage 
in  scouring)  in  both  these  States.  The  state  average  for  California  has  been 
approximately  64  per  cent  for  the  past  six  years,  but  wools  grown  in  northern^ 
California  usually  shrink  somewhat  less  than  thos^  grown  in  the  southern 
counties,  and  also  contain  less  foreign  matter  other  than  sand  and  silt  In 
general  the  middle  county  dip  falls  between  the  two.  As  a  general  rule,  short 
wools  of  similar  breeding  and  character  shrink  1  to  3  per  cent  more  than 
longer  fiber,  but  because  of  variable  care  and  range  conditions  there  often 
is  no  more  difference  between  six  or  eight  months  wool  as  against  twelve  months 
than  there  is  between  clips  of  similar  growth  in  the  different  areas.  Sectional 
variations  in  the  Texas  dip  show  as  wide  a  range  in  shrinkage  as  In  Cali- 
fornia. The  state  average  has  been  about  65  per  cent  for  the  past  six  years, 
but  individual  dips  shrink  as  low  as  58.  In  the  San  Angelo  area  and  from 
Del  Rio  to  as  far  west  as  Sanderson,  the  dips  generally  shrink  from  62  to  67 
per  cent  To  the  north  and  west  of  San  Angelo  the  shrinkage  is  much  higher. 
In  dry  years  it  ranges  from  65  to  80  per  cent,  and  in  unusual  cases  as  high 
as  85  per  cent  in  extreme  west  Texas.  In  the  Kerrville  area,  which  comprises 
about  nine  counties,  the  dip  normally  shrinks  from  60  to  65  per  c^it,  and  its 
condition  is  more  uniform  than  elsewh^e.  The  best  line  of  Texas  wools,  es- 
pecially twelve  months  fiber,  is  sold  in  Kerrville,  where  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
annual  sales  are  "  long"  and  35  per  cent  "short"  (spring  and  fall).  At  San- 
derson approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  annual  sales  are  short  wools. 

As  an  indication  of  the  difference  in  value  of  the  wools  discussed  above,  on  the 
Boston  market  in  the  middle  of  last  May,  Texas  twelve  months,  clean  basis, 
fine  and  free,  was  quoted  at  $1.90  to  $1.95  per  pound,  eight  months  at  $1.60  to 
$1.70,  and  six  months  at  $1.50  to  $1.55.  The  same  quotations  applied  to  fine, 
free  Califomias  of  similar  growth  and  condition.  In  addition  to  the  lower  price, 
the  sheepmen  who  shear  in  both  spring  and  fall  have  a  double  shearing  expense 
to  meet  Fine,  free  California  northern,  twelve  months,  was  quoted  at  $1.90  to 
$1.95,  middle  county  at  $1.70  to  $1.75,  and  southern  county  at  $1.50  to  $1.60. 
The  costliness  of  a  defect  in  the  clip  is  indicated  by  the  quotation  of  $1.45  to 
$1.50  for  California  fall  free,  and  $1.30  to  $1.35  for  fall  defective.  A  quotation 
of  April  first  ^  puts  Texas  and  California  twelve  months,  fine  and  free,  at  $1.85 
to  $1.90.  and  carbonized  at  $1.55  to  $1.75. 

Arizona  wools  in  general  have  the  same  characteristics  as  those  discussed  in 
the  foregoing  pages  and  for  the  same  reason — a  vast  predominance  of  finewool 
blood.  Double  shearing  is  not  practiced,  but  the  character  of  the  range  is  such 
that  the  bulk  of  the  clip  usually  does  not  exceed  French  combing  length.  It 
averages,  therefore,  somewhat  shorter  than  a  large  part  of  the  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia twelve  months  wool.  However,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  combed.  Apart 
from  this  slight  deficiency  in  length  the  Arizona  dip  is  equally  as  good  as  that 
of  Texas  or  California.  Locally  it  is  better  than  most  of  that  of  these  two 
States  and  fully  equal  to  their  best.  At  the  same  time  very  little  wool  grown  in 
Arizona  requires  carbonizing,  and  one  cause  of  diminished  returns  to  the  sheep- 
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man  Is  absent.  The  variation  in  shrinkage,  and  effect  on  retnras  to  the  growersL 
is  as  wide  as  in  Texas.  Daring  the  past  six  years  the  average  shrinkage  haa 
been  approximately  64  per  cent.  In  one  area  it  usually  ranges  from  07  to  75 
per  c^it,  but  in  most  sections  It  is  much  lower  and  Is  said  to  average  usually 
no  higher  than  62  per  cent  Aside  from  Indian  flocks  the  wools  run  quite  uni- 
form in  quality,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  90  per  cent  grades  as  fine  and 
fine  medium.  Quite  apart  from  Its  good  quality,  about  one-third  of  the  cUp  Is 
shorn  between  Fel)ruary  first  and  April  first  to  fifteenth,  and  usually  Is  on  the 
market  months  before  other  range  clips  arrive.  It  is  especially  in  demand  for 
that  reason,  particularly  .with  the  keen  demand  of  recent  years. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  New  Mexico  dip  lacks  the  strength,  evenness,  and 
quality  of  the  other  southwestern  wools.  This  is  in  part  due  to  less  care  in 
selection  and  breeding,  and  in  part  to  the  excessively  dusty  (often  quite  alka- 
line) ranges  with  their  very  sparse  vegetation.  In  an  unusually  dry  season 
the  high  shrinkage  is  accentuated,  with  logical  effect  on  the  return  to  the 
grower.  The  country  east  of  the  Manzano  Range  and  the  Sacramento  Moun- 
tains usually  furnishes  grazing  superior  to  that  of  most  other  sections  out- 
side of  the  National  Forests.  The  greater  part  of  the  best  wool  is  grown  hi 
the  southern  half  of  this  area — ^the  central  and  lower  Pecos  Valley  and  east- 
ward to  the  Texas  line.  Roswell  Is  the  approximate  center,  and  also  is  the 
chief  wool  concentration  and  sale  point  For  many  years,  because  of  the  bet- 
ter character  of  their  clips,  American  shepherds  in  New  Mexico  have  secured 
several  cents  per  pound  more  than  Mexican  sheepmen  for  their  wool  in  tiie 
grease.  This  still  is  the  rule,  although  considerable  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  character  of  the  clip  in  the  State  as  a  whole.  In  the  Pecos  country, 
where  Americans  own  the  bulk  of  the  sheep,  careful  selection  and  breeding  of 
such  types  as  Delaine  and  Rambouillet  have  been  practiced  for  many  years. 
They  have  largely  bred  out  the  old  Mexican  blood.  In  normal  seasons  their 
clip  runs  largely  to  French  combing  or  longer.  It  also  is  more  uniform  In 
grade  and  character  than  in  most  other  areas  in  the  State.  In  the  western 
part  of  this  section  the  shrinkage  usually  ranges  from  62  to  66  per  cent,  east- 
ward it  generally  runs  from  66  to  72  per  cent,  while  in  most  other  areas  the  same 
per  cent  (sometimes  a  higher)  shrinkage  is  the  rule.  The  state  average  has 
been  about  67  per  cent  during  the  past  six  years. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pecos  country  the  wool  is  similar  to  that  of  extreme 
western  Texas.  A  large  area  common  to  the  two  States  produces  a  heavy, 
shrinking  fiber  of  homogeneous  finewool  type,  fairly  well  grown,  but  with  com- 
paratively little  of  staple  length  in  most  years.  In  the  more  favorably  located 
parts  of  the  Pecos  region  the  sheepmen  produce  wools  surpassed  by  but  few  of 
the  Texas  growers.  It  is  said  that  if  they  could  operate  on  the  paddock  (fenced 
pasture)  system  in  common  use  in  southwest  Texas,  their  wool  would  be  sur- 
passed by  none  of  the  Texas  clip. 

In  all  four  of  these  States,  save  for  the  Navajo  and  similar  relatively  unim- 
proved wools  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  a  very  large  majority  of  the  wools 
grade  half-blood  and  higher.  To  a  considerable  extent  they  are  sold  in  the 
original  bags  (ungraded)  by  dealers  or  commission  houses  which  buy  from 
or  handle  them  for  the  growers.  Farm-grown  wools  of  Down  or  crossbred 
type  are  a  minor  or  negligible  factor  In  the  production,  save  in  a  few  areas  in 
California  and  in  northern  and  east  central  Texas.  A  few  early  lambs  are  pit>- 
duced  on  irrigated  farms  in  southeast  New  Mexico,  but  mainly  from  range 
ewes,  and  the  wool  shorn  is  chiefly  fine.  Many  early  lambs  are  produced  in 
Anlzona  on  Irrigated  land,  mainly  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  but  they  are  out 
of  cull  range  ewes  almost  entirely. 
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lY. — Characteristics  of  Northern  Range  Wools. 
Oregon  Wools. 

OreigoD  Is  the  only  State  north  of  the  southwest  whose  clip  Is  usually  classed 
separately  from  the  balance  of  the  Territory  wools.  The  Oregon  clip  Is  divided 
Into  "Valley  "  and  "Eastern."  The  Valley  wools  (western  Oregon)  are  chiefly 
farm  grown  and  are  similar  to  the  fleece  wools  In  character  and  condition. 
Longwool  blood  predominates  in  the  sheep  kept,  as  the  climate  is  deemed  too 
damp  for  flnewools.  At  points  of  origin  these  Valley  clips  are  known  as  fine» 
No.  1  (half-blood),  No.  2  (three-eighths-blood),  No.  3  (quarter-blood),  and 
No.  4  (common  and  braid).  The  flne  may  be  designated  as  No.  1,  in  which  case 
common  and  braid  go  as  No.  5.  These  grades  are  only  approximated  at  local 
assembly  and  sale  points,  and  they  all  have  to  be  regraded  by  the  buyers. 
Grades  2  to  4  largely  predominate,  i.  e.,  three-eighths-blood  and  lower.  They 
are  all  bright  wools,  of  combing  length,  normally  shrink  less  than  range  clips 
of  similar  grade  (averaging  about  50  per  cent),  and  range-grown  wools  of  simi- 
lar grade  and  appearance  are  often  interlotted  with  them  because  of  the  lighter 
shrinkage  which  characterizes  the  Valley  clip.  The  Valley  wools,  however,  are 
**  green,*'  i.  e.,  carry  excessive  moisture  when  shorn,  and  lose  2  or  more  per 
cent  of  the  original  weight  when  shipped  East  and  stored  in  cool  warehouses. 
In  rare  cases  this  loss  is  as  high  as  5  per  cent  when  the  fleeces  are  removed 
from  the  bags  and  graded  into  piles  in  the  eastern  warehouse. 

Wools  grown  in  central  and  eastern  Oregon — east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains — 
formerly  were  almost  exclusively  of  half-blood  and  fliner  grades,  but  in  the 
pest  10  years  in  the  more  favorably  situated  sections  there  has  been  a  steady 
change  to  the  production  of  market  lambs  from  crossbred  ewe  bands.  However, 
as  many  men  in  these  sections  have  adopted  market  lamb  production  by  mating 
their  Merino  ewes  to  mutton  bucks,  usually  Hampshires,  and  selling  all  the 
crossbred  lambs,  the  quality  of  the  wool  clip  has  not  been  affected  to  the  same 
extent  as  elsewhere.  Moreover,  in  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a  strong 
trend  back  toward  the  flnewools  in  much  of  the  above  area.  Although  the 
quality  of  the  clip  locally  is  quite  variable,  many  outfits  shearing  little  wool  of 
lower  grade  than  half-blood  and  others  little  finer  than  half-blood,  the  wools 
abom  east  of  the  Cascades  still  run  largely  to  half-blood  and  higher  grades. 
In  southern  Oregon  there  has  been  little  change  from  the  old  finewool  standards 
because  of  the  dry  range  and  distance  from  railways. 

In  normal  years  the  Oregon  clip  is  almost  entirely  of  combing  length.  The 
shrinkage  is  as  variable  as  elsewhere,  locally  and  from  year  to  year.  For 
the  State  as  a  whole,  It  has  averagejM^^per  cent  from  1014  to  1919.  West  of 
the  Cascades  it  averages  about  50  per  cent.  To  the  eastward  it  is  estimated 
to  range  usually  from  65  per  cent  to  75  per  cent,  the  latter  being  somewhat 
exceptional  in  most  areas.  The  clip  therefore  is  somewhat  "  heavy."  It  is 
very  desirable  wool  and  much  of  it  is  sold  to  the  mills  in  the  original  bags. 
It  aconrs  a  good  white  and  enters  mainly  into  the  manufacture  of  flne  worsteds. 

Territory  Wools. 

The  other  range  wools  are  classed  as  "  Territories,"  and  states  of  origin  are 
not  usually  designated.  Thirty  years  ago,  a  large  portion  of  the  Territory 
wools  ran  fairly  uniform  in  quality.  Save  in  parts  of  the  Southwest,  and  a 
few  other  restricted  areas,  the  old  Mexican  foundation  blood  had  been  prac- 
tically bred  out,  and  the  range  bands  as  a  whole  were  composed  mainly  of 
good  type  Merino  sheep.  To  a  considerable  extent  variations  from  section  to 
section  were  confined  to  condition,  character,  and  length,  depending  on  dif- 
ferences In  quality  of  the  range  and  the  forage  available,  and  on  the  care  used 
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ffood  Bummer  range  Is  available.  The  great  bulk  of  the  range  Is  too  dry  to 
turn  off  a  fat  lamb  and  no  crossbreeding  is  attempted.  The  wool  is  similar  to 
Nevada  in  grade — chiefly  fine  to  half-blood — ^bnt  has  a  slightly  lower  shrinkage, 
L  e.,  usually  about  60  to  70  per  cent,  and  averages  about  67  per  cent  for  a 
eeries  of  yeara  It  also  is  slightly  longer  In  most  years,  though  mainly  of 
French  combing  length,  and  It  enters  into  the  same  manufacturing  processes. 
The  Utah  clip  as  a  whole  has  shown  a  shrinkage  of  approximately  63  per  cent 
from  1014  to  1910,  inclusive. 

Colorado  wools  are  variable  in  grade,  shrinkage,  and  character,  because  of 
lack  of  care  and  selection  in  breeding.  A  large  proportion  of  the  sheep  are 
crossbreds  of  somewhat  indifferent  quality,  though  many  excellent  flocks  are 
found  in  western,  central,  and  northern  localities.  Some  improvement  has  oc- 
curred throughout  the  State  in  recent  years.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  State 
the  wool  grades  mainly  half-blood  and  higher  and  has  a  moderately  heavy 
shrinkage,  but  bomesteading  has  made  the  sheep  business  somewhat  uncertain 
and  less  attention  has  been  given  to  type  improvement  In  the  western  half 
of  the  State  there  is  a  wider  range  in  grades,  though  the  crossbred  ewe  bands 
are  found  mainly  in  the  central  and  northern  counties.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Colorado  clip  is  of  combing  length  and  shrinks  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
and  has  averaged  62  per  cent  during  the  past  six  years.  It  is  the  least  de- 
sirable of  the  range  wools,  but  the  term  "  breedless '*  sometimes  applied  to 
it  in  years  past  is  no  longer  generally  applicable. 

Idaho  wools  are  mixed  in  grade.  Not  over  50  per  cent  are  half-blood  and 
finer  and  these  are  chiefly  grown  In  the  western  counties,  particularly  in 
Owyhee,  and  in  the  Panhandle  district.  Elsewhere  crossbreeding  is  the  rule, 
and  the  range  bands  are  composed  largely  of  animals  which  grow  wool  of 
half-blood  and  lower  quality,  with  three-eighths  to  quarter-blood  predominating. 

West  central,  central,  and  eastern  Idaho  have  an  abundance  of  summer  range 
admirably  adapted  to  fat  lamb  production  and  fairly  close  to  railways.  Alfalfa 
hay  is  grown  In  sufllcient  quantities  to  permit  winter  feeding  for  early  lambing 
from  crossbred  ewes  on  a  very  large  scale.  Western  county  wools  average  some- 
what longer  than  those  In  central  Idaho,  but  the  southeastern  counties  produce 
the  longi*st  staple.  These  are  of  the  Soda  Springs  or  Triangle  type,  which  are 
produced  in  the  area  extending  from  about  Pocatello  in  Idaho  down  to  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  eastward  to  Granger,  Wyoming.  They  are  long,  sound,  with  a  fairly 
liKht  shrinkage  (around  53  to  60  per  cent)  and  grade  chiefly  quarter-blood  to 
thrve-eighths-blood.  They  are  among  the  best  of  the  Territory  wools,  and  are 
fthlppod  mainly  from  Soda  Springs  and  the  points  just  named.  Elsewhere  the 
Idaho  wools  shrink  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  depending  on  local  range  conditions 
and  seasonal  variations.  The  clip  as  a  whole  has  shown  a  shrinkage  of  62  per 
cent  during  the  past  six  years.  The  clip  is  almost  entirely  of  combing  length, 
and  ranks  with  Wyoming  and  Montana  in  the  estimation  of  the  trade.  In 
normal  years  most  of  the  Triangle  wools  are  second  to  none,  though  in  some 
areas,  because  of  long  continued  use  of  longwool  rams,  the  wool  runs  low 
and  •*  brashy  "•  on  the  skirts. 

Montana  wools  rank  with  Idaho  and  Wyoming  in  the  estimation  of  the  trade, 
ami  are  preferred  by  many  mills.  They  have  a  somewhat  lighter  shrinkage, 
Qutuly  because  of  the  better  grassed  ranges,  but  in  common  with  all  Territory 
wwls  they  now  are  somewhat  uneven  In  grade.  This,  however,  la  less  pro- 
nounced than  in  northern  Utah  and  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming.     The  clip  runs 

•Brittle  and  wasty.  ThU  la  ««poc!ally  true  where  the  sheep  are  wintered  on  rather 
<Sn»ty,  aIlui)iD«  ranges  Burh  as  those  near  the  eastern  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  Trl- 
snfl«  fcetloB. 
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▼ery  larji^ly  to  three-elghths-blood  and  higher  grades,  but  wools  below  half-blood 
faeem  to  be  more  common  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  The 
wool  Is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  Wyoming,  but  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that 
of  Idaho  both  in  character  and  strength.  It  scours  to  a  creamy  white,  which 
makes  it  unfit  for  use  in  pure  white  goods,  but  its  softness  and  other  charac- 
teristics offset  this  disadvantage.  The  clip  as  a  whole  has  a  fairly  light  shrink- 
age (averaging  approximately  63  per  cent  from  1014  to  1019,  inclusive),  good 
length,  and  felting  properties,  and  is  almost  entirely  used  for  combing. 

Wyoming  carries  both  finewool  and  crossbred  sheep  in  all  sections,  the 
latter  predominating  in  areas  where  good  mountain  range  is  available  in  sum- 
mer. If  it  were  not  for  the  closeness  to  market  for  both  fat  and  feeder  lambs, 
the  State  would  probably  run  chiefly  flnewools,  except  in  the  southwest  comer, 
where  wool  of  the  Soda  Springs  type  predominates.  North  of  Fremont  and 
we«t  of  Johnson  Counties  the  sheep  are  shorn  late,  the  range  is  quite  dusty,  and 
the  shrinkage  runs  up  to  slightly  above  70  per  cent.  The  wool  grades  mainly 
half-blood  and  higher.  In  central  and  southern  Wyoming  the  shrinkage  is  less, 
chiefly  on  account  of  earlier  shearing,  which  somewhat  offsets  the  rather  dusty 
winter  range.  The  state- wide  clip  has  averaged  66  per  cent  daring  the  past 
6  years.  The  lightest  wools  are  shorn  in  Uinta  and  Lincoln  Counties,  in  tlie 
southwest  comer,  where  the  clip  grades  chiefly  below  half-blood  and  shrinks  55 
to  65  per  cent  To  the  east  and  northeast  of  thLs  area  it  grades  mainly  from 
three-eighths  to  half-blood,  but  with  considerable  fine  and  qiiarter4>lood. 
Wyoming  wools  as  a  whole  are  rather  harsh,  as  a  result  of  alkaline  ranges, 
bat  are  the  strongest  of  the  Territory  wools.  They  are  mainly  half-blood  to 
qaarter-blood,  scour  a  good  white,  and  are  almost  entirely  of  combing  lengtlL 


CHAPTER  12. 
THE  MARKETING  OF  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MARKET  FOR  MUTTON  AND  LAMR 

The  market  for  mutton  and  lamb  has  expanded  slowly  for  the  past 
150  years  as  population  increased.  The  large  cities  of  the  East 
have  always  been  the  chief  consuming  centers,  and  their  rapid  growth 
has  occasioned  the  major  part  of  the  increase  in  demand. 

A  century  and  more  ago  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston 
furnished  the  chief  outlet  for  the  flock  surplus  in  the  East.  As  sheep 
husbandry  moved  westward  after  1840,  sheep  were  driven  or  shipped 
eastward  in  considerable  numbers  to  supplement  local  supplies  for 
these  cities  and  contiguous  industrial  areas.  There  was  a  somewhat 
limited  demand  for  the  lamb  and  mutton  until  after  the  Civil  War. 
Then  the  demand  steadily  turned  to  lamb,  and  was  met  by  an  equally 
steady  change  from  wether  to  lamb  production  by  flockmasters  both 
in  the  East  and  the  West.  An  earlier  concentration  of  effort  toward 
the  production  of  wool,  which  has  been  changed  largely  to  a  combi- 
nation of  wool  and  mutton,  was  further  modified  to  lamb  production, 
with  mutton  largely  incidental  and  wool  secondary  to  lamb  and  mut- 
ton in  total  flock  receipts. 

After  1870,  there  was  a  rapid  movement  of  the  sheep  industry  to  the 
far  West.  Because  of  free  grass  and  water,  low  operating  costs,  and 
distance  to  market,  the  range  production  for  some  time  was  directed 
primarily  toward  wool.  With  the  exception  of  local  mining  camps, 
there  was  no  demand  for  mutton.  Sheep  were  of  small  value  (not 
over  $2  per  head  in  1885)  and  were  usually  allowed  to  die  of  old  age 
unless  sooner  destroyed  by  winter  storms  or  other  causes.  Rapid 
growth  of  consuming  markets,  however,  later  on  furnished  some  out- 
let for  surplus  range  sheep,  which  were  driven  or  shipped  to  Missouri 
River  points,  fattened,  and  then  sent  on  for  slaughter.  Subsequent 
growth  of  demand  for  Iamb  paralleled  rising  range  costs.  A  turn  to 
lamb  instead  of  mutton  production  occurred  on  the  ranges  in  order 
to  secure  larger  returns  than  was  possible  from  wool  production  and 
from  occasional  sales  of  surplus  animals  for  fattening  in  the  Middle 
West 

The  first  shipment  of  range  lambs  is  said  to  have  been  from 
Spencer,  Idaho,  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  in  1888.    This  consisted  of  five 
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carloads.  Omaha  could  use  only  two  cars,  and  the  other  three  were 
forwarded  to  Chicago,  where  they  glutted  the  market  and  sold  for 
only  $1.50  per  head.  Growers  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  East 
were  producing  nearly  as  many  lambs  as  the  markets  could  use  at 
that  time.  Displacement  of  wethers  by  lambs  on  the  range  was 
localized  for  some  years  thereafter.  It  was  not  until  1899  that 
western  lambs  were  arriving  in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  con- 
tinuous price  quotations  in  the  market  journals.  The  change  from 
wethers  (for  wool)  to  lamb  production  on  the  range  was  steadily 
accelerated  after  1900,  particularly  after  1910.  With  this  change 
to  lamb  production  wool  sales  became  less  of  a  factor  in  range  flock 
receipts. 

Relative  Importance  of  Wool  and  Mutton  Sales. 

The  welfare  of  sheep  husbandry  now  depends  as  much  or  more 
on  the  production  of  sheep  and  lambs  as  of  wool.  In  1909  sales  of 
sheep  and  lambs  furnished  56.4  per  cent  of  the  total  flock  receipts 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  East  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  States  they 
furnished  62  per  cent;  in  the  Kocky  Mountain  and  Coast  States,  49 
per  cent.    These  details  are  shown  by  regioi.s  in  Table  XXXIV. 


Table  XXXIV. — Percentage  of  total  flock  receipts  derived  from  sales  of  wool 

and  mutton,  1909/^ 


Ro^on. 


The  East  (Maine  to  the  Potomac  River) . 

ginias,  K 
The  South  (including  Arkansaay 


The  early  lamb  section  (the  Viri 


entucky,  and  Tennessee). 


The  Middle  West 
Ohio 


The  far  West  and  Padflc  coast . 


The  United  States. 


aU.  S.  Census,  1910.  Vol.  V,  pp.  494,  519. 

b  Percentage  raised  by  wool  cups  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

c  Percentage  lowered  by  sales  of  sheep  in  abandonment  oi  sheep  husbandry. 

'  Percentage  lowered  by  sales  of  fed  lambs  before  shearing. 

Until  wool  prices  became  unduly  enhanced  by  war-time  needs, 
the  shepherds  in  the  fleece  States  appear  to  have  derived  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  their  total  flock  receipts  from  sales  of  wool  and 
two-thirds  from  sales  of  sheep  and  lambs.  This  was  true  outside  of 
the  fine  wool  region  of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley.  In  this  region — 
eastern  Ohio,  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Panhandle  of 
West  Virginia — approximately  60  per  cent  was  derived  from  wool 
sales.  With  the  rise  in  wool  prices,  particularly  for  the  1917  to 
1919  clips,  the  percentage  derived  from  wool  sales  appears  to  have 
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risen  to  about  38  and  70  in  these  two  cases,  respectively.  On  the 
range  the  percentage  derived  from  wool  was  lowered  until  1915 
by  the  extension  of  crossbreeding  for  market  lambs,  but  subse- 
quently was  raised  considerably  by  the  rise  in  wool  prices.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  ranch  and  range  sections  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  where  the  character  of  the  range  compels  the  sheepmen 
to  rely  mainly  on  iinewool  sheep  kept  chiefly  for  the  wool  clip.  In 
such  areas,  wool  sales  are  as  important  as  in  the  Ohio  region,  or  more 
so,  and  animals  sold  are  mainly  yearlings  and  mature  sheep. 

METHODS  OF  DISPOSAL. 

Sheep  and  lambs  are  marketed  in  three  ways,  (1)  through  the 
central  markets,  (2)  by  means  of  local  butchers,  and  (3)  by  farm 
preparation  of  meats.  The  number  shipped  to  the  central  markets 
varies  from  35  per  cent  in  some  regions  to  90  per  cent  in  others. 
The  others  are  usually  sold  to  local  butchers,  slaughtered  on  farms, 
or  disposed  of  for  breeding  purposes.  In  1909,  17  per  cent  of 
the  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  were  killed  on  farms  or  in  local 
butchering  establishments  (13.2  per  cent  in  retail  slaughterhouses 
and  3.6  per  cent  on  farms).^  Many  of  those  killed  on  farms  were 
hothouse  lambs,  killed  prior  to  shipment  to  special  customers  or  to 
wholesale  commission  merchants  in  the  large  cities. 

Local  Butchering  and  Farm  Slaughter* 

Farm  slaughter  and  disposal  in  the  carcass  or  sale  to  butchers  for 
retail  or  local  trade  are  especially  important  in  areas  where  sheep  are 
not  kept  in  very  large  numbers  or  where  there  is  a  large  local  indus- 
trial population  or  a  large  tourist  and  summer  resident  demand. 
iSuch  animals  do  not  reach  the  central  markets.  These  two  methods 
are  the  chief  outlet  in  most  parts  of  the  South,  where  probably  60 
per  cent  are  so  sold.  They  are  of  relatively  small  importance  in  the 
early  lamb  section  (the  Virginias,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee),  where 
only  about  15  per  cent  are  thus  disposed  of.  North  of  the  Potomac 
Hiver  and  east  of  Ohio  probably  40  per  cent  of  the  sales  are  made 
in  this  way.'  This  applies  mainly  to  those  animals  disposed  of  prior 
to  September  1.  In  parts  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  where  the 
summer  population  is  considerably  augmented,  such  sales  are  an 
important  method  of  disposal ;  but  elsewhere  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  they  rarely  constitute  more 
than  a  minor  outlet. 

Dispoeal  Through  the  Live-Stock  Markets. 

In  contrast  to  the  range  States  and  parts  of  the  Middle  West,  from 
the  South  and  the  East  comparatively  few  shipments  to  central 

*V.  S.  Censas  of  Manufnctures.  1010,  Slaughtering  and  Mpat-Tncking  Indofitry.  p.  14. 
*8ee  R«i>ort  118.  Office  of  tbe  Secretary.  C  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1916,  p.  11. 
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markets  are  made  in  car  lots  by  the  farmers  themselves.  The  ani* 
mals  are  usually  sold  to  local  buyers,*  who  forward  them  to  market 
Local  buyers  also  operate  extensively  in  the  Middle  and  far  West,  but 
car-lot  shipments  by  original  owners  are  much  more  numerous,  par- 
ticularly in  the  range  States,  and  in  areas  to  the  east  of  the  range 
coimtry,  where  extensive  sheep  and  lamb  fattening  is  done.  In  recent 
years,  shipments  by  cooperative  marketing  associations  have  largely 
supplemented  individual  shipment  by  owners  in  many  parts  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  locally  in  a  few  range  areas,  as  also  at  some  points 
in  the  Coast  States.  In  the  Middle  West,  as  a  whole,  probably  50  per 
cent  of  the  shipments  are  made  by  individual  farmers  or  by  coop- 
erative associations,  the  latter  generally  being  numerically  much  less 
important.  Where  sheep  are  not  numerous,  there  are  many  local 
buyers,  except  when  they  have  been  displaced  by  cooperative  associa- 
tions. Sales  to  local  packers  or  to  packer  buyers  are  usually  neg- 
ligible factors  in  the  Middle  West. 

Sale  to  packer  buyers  or  to  local  packers  is  an  important  outlet 
in  certain  of  the  range  States  and  in  the  Coast  States,  but,  in 
general,  shipments  by  individual  sheepmen  or  by  local  or  regional 
buyers  other  than  packer  agents  probably  account  for  90  per  cent  of 
the  annual  total  sold  for  slaughter.' 

The  proportion  shipped  by  buyers  varies  widely  from  year  to 
year,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  speculative  purchases  are 
made  by  local  and  regional  buyers  of  sheep  and  lambs.  Sometimes 
these  men  contract  for  virtually  the  entire  crop  in  many  of  die  States 
and  in  other  years  they  buy  very  few. 

Local  Bujers  versus  Cooperative  Shipping  Associations. 

Both  east  and  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  the  operations  of  local  buy- 
ers have  caused  much  criticism  by  producers.  In  certain  respects 
this  criticism  has  not  been  fully  warranted.  The  buyers'  overhead 
expenses  have  been  high  because  of  the  frequent  necessity  of  procur- 
ing the  animals  in  relatively  small  numbers  throughout  a  fairly 
extensive  area  before  a  carload  is  assembled.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  ship  the  sheep  and  lambs  with  other  live  stock  in  mixed  car  lots. 
Furthermore  the  risk  due  to  market  changes  is  great.  A  very  large 
percentage  of  sheep  and  lambs  from  the  fle«ce  States  is  only  of 
medium  to  cull  quality.  They  are  marketed  during  the  fall  months, 
when  the  arrivals  at  the  markets  are  most  numerous  and  when  large 
receipts  of  mediocre  to  cull  animals  are  frequent.  Declines  in  the 
price  received  for  such  stock,  and  for  sheep  in  general,  frequently 
are  large  and  sudden.  In  addition,  most  buyers  have  had  to  buy  for 
cash  at  a  nearly  uniform  price,  irrespective  of  quality,  because  few 

*  Sale  to  looal  packing  estahlisbments  as  distinct  from  local  butchers  for  retail  trade 
furnishes  an  appreciable  outlet  locally  in  the  Eant  and  the  Middle  West  and  aa  important 
local  outlet  in  some  of  the  far  West  and  Coast  States. 
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growers  have  appreciated  the  real  effect  on  market  prices  of  differ* 
ences  in  quality,  and  they  often  refuse  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  than 
a  neighbor  has  received.  As  a  result,  mediocre  lambs  have  often 
been  sold  by  the  fanners  for  more  than  their  real  value,  while 
superior  animals  have  usually  brought  considerably  less.  But  at  the 
same  time  most  buyers  have  made  no  effort  to  diffuse  market  infor- 
mation as  to  grades  and  the  effect  on  prices.  In  any  case,  however, 
a  wide  margin  between  price  at  country  point  and  market  center  has 
been  necessary  to  cover  the  risk  and  the  high  overhead  expense.  As  a 
rule,  unexpected  market  declines  have  caused  local  buyers  operating 
on  close  margins  to  remain  in  the  business  but  a  few  years. 

Cooperative  shipping  associations,  when  properly  managed,  have 
practically  always  resulted  in  larger  returns  to  the  members,  and  they 
arc  the  only  means  whereby  the  very  necessary  but  often  relatively 
costly  services  of  local  buyers  can  be  dispensed  with.  In  other  words, 
until  the  producers  displace  the  local  buyers  by  cooperative  action, 
the  local  buyers  have  been  a  necessary  evil.  Except  when  unusual 
market  fluctuations  have  occurred,  the  cooperative  associations, 
by  distributing  the  risk  previously  carried  by  the  buyers  and  by 
eliminating  a  large  part  of  the  overhead  expense,  have  usually  been 
able  to  narrow  the  margin  between  shipping  point  and  market  cen- 
ter to  a  sum  little  above  the  actual  cost  of  shipment.  In  addition,  re- 
turns to  members  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  quality  as  well  as  of 
number,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  more  careful  shepherds.  This 
applies  also  to  parts  of  the  far  West  where  farmers,  as  distinct  from 
ranchers,  have  combined  for  cooperative  shipment.  Cooperation  ha-j 
been  used  with  striking  success  by  growers  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of 
California.  In  very  recent  years  the  number  of  cooperative  live-stock 
shipping  associations  has  been  increasing  so  fast  that  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  experienced  difficulty 
in  keeping  in  touch  with  them.  The  producers  evidently  are  becom- 
ing cognizant  of  a  weak  point  in  their  marketing.  They  are  replac- 
ing sales  based  on  a  quick  turnover  and  a  minimum  of  effort  on  their 
own  part  by  a  system  of  selling  which  involves  a  small  amount  of 
effort  and  a  very  slight  delay  in  cash  receipts,  but  which  practically 
always  enhances  the  receipts  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  small  labor 
and  delay  involved. 

In  the  range  States  in  general,  however,  lo?al  and  regional  buyers 
function  on  a  different  basis.  Range  sheepmen  operate  on  a  scale 
which  enables  them  to  ship  freely  in  car  lots,  often  by  trainload:., 
es»pecially  when  two  or  more  men  ship  together.  Moreover,  the  west- 
em  sheepmen  usually  keep  themselves  well  informed  as  to  the  mar- 
kets, and  their  product  has  a  uniformity  of  breeding  and  quality 
which  proves  a  distinct  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  their  thin 
lambs  are  in  great  demand  for  fattening  in  areas  where  grain  and  hay 
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of  western  and  native  animals,  has  been  shipped  by  about  May  1,  but 
they  continue  to  reach  the  markets  in  most  years  during  May  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  frequently  until  fairly  late  in  June.  A 
rapidly  increasing  percentage  of  the  shipments  after  March  1  is 
previously  shorn,  and  but  a  small  percentage  arrives  unshorn  at  the 
markets  after  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  May.  The  former  has  been 
especially  true  during  the  recent  years  of  very  high  wool  prices.  The 
marketing  of  fed  sheep  and  lambs  now  extends  over  a  considerably 
longer  period  than  it  did  some  years  ago,  when  it  was  practically 
finished  by  the  1st  of  May. 

Spring  Lambs  and  Southwestern  Lambs  and  Sheep. 

Competing  with  the  fed  animals  after  about  February  1  are  ship- 
ments of  "grass"  lambs  (nearly  a  year  old),  yearlings,  and  aged 
sheep  from  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Some  of  these,  often  a  large  per- 
centage, are  too  thin  for  slaughter  and  move  to  middle  western 
pastui*es  for  further  grazing.  In  April  competition  also  begins  with 
"  spring  "  lambs  from  the  early  lamb  section  south  of  the  Ohio  River, 
from  irrigated  valleys  in  California  and  Arizona,  and  from  Texas 
farms.    The  number  of  these  is  small  until  about  June  1. 

Movement  of  Range  Lambs. 

The  movement  of  range  lambs  proper  begins  in  June  from  the  shed 
lambing  areas  of  Idaho,  is  closely  followed  by  similar  lambs  from 
Oregon  and  Washington,  then  from  northern  Utah  and  some  from 
Wyoming.  Shipments  of  lambs  born  on  the  deserts  of  central  Ari- 
zona begin  in  July,  when  the  movement  of  early  lambs  from  south 
of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers  has  already  reached  its  height. 
Practically  all  the  lambs  of  the  latter  section  are  marketed  by  the 
middle  of  August,  as  are  the  rather  limited  numbers  of  early  lambs 
from  parts  of  the  East  and  Middle  West.  These  come  largely  from 
eastern  Maryland,  southern  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  southern  Michi- 
gan. 

By  the  1st  of  August,  or  soon  after,  shipments  from  country  and 
range  points  have  become  so  large  that  the  consuming  demand  is 
fairly  well  supplied,  and  the  percentage  of  thin  lambs  in  the  western 
shipments,  owing  to  poorer  summer  grazing  available  for  them,  is 
much  greater.  Thin  or  only  half-fat  black-faced  range  lambs  from 
early  lambing  areas  then  begin  moving  out  to  the  farms  for  a  brief 
period  of  further  finishing,  and  reappear  on  the  markets  after  8  to 
14  weeks. 

The  range  run  normally  is^at  its  height  by  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  starts  to  decline  after  the  latter  part  of  October. 
The  fat  range  lambs  are  all  marketed  by  November  1,  and  the  peak 
of  the  range  run  sees  practically  the  last  of  the  black- faced  lambs 
shipped. 
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The  Iambs  of  straight  Merino  breeding,  or  the  Merino-longwool 
crossbreds,  are  usually  separated  out  at  weaning  time  in  the  fall 
of  the  year.  These  lambs  are  raised  in  areas  where  the  feed  is 
too  sparse  to  produce  many  fat  lambs.  Most  of  the  ewe  lambs  are 
retained  by  the  grower  or  are  sold  to  local  growers  or  dealers  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  shipping  of  wether  lambs  begins  in  Sep* 
tember.  The  heaviest  shipments  come  in  October  and  November, 
and  by  December  practically  all  have  been  marketed.  A  consider- 
able percentage  of  the  late  lambs  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  a 
few  from  the  bordering  States  are  sold  in  the  Pacific  coast  markets, 
but  western  lambs  are,  as  a  rule,  sent  eastward.  Some  are  fat  enough 
to  go  directly  to  the  butchers,  while  others  coming  from  near  the 
irrigated  districts  are  retained  for  a  short  period  to  graze  on  beet 
tops  and  other  crop  refuse.  The  greater  number  of  these  late  lambs, 
however,  are  too  thin  for  slaughter  when  shipped,  and  are  either  sold 
to  local  feeders  after  arrival  at  the  central  markets  or  sent  direct  to 
feed  yards  from  range  points. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Washington  and  Idaho  70  per  cent,  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Arizona  60  per  cent,  in  Wyoming  50  per  cent, 
in  Oregon  and  Nevada  40  per  cent,  and  in  Montana  30  per  cent  of 
the  lambs  are  fat  enough  for  slaughter  when  they  leave  the  range. 
In  New  Mexico  and  southwest  Texas,  where  the  spring  range  is 
uncertain  and  the  summer  feed  somewhat  sparse,  only  about  20  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  lambs  leave  the  range  fat  enough  to  kill. 

Disposal  of  Range  £wes. 

The  sheepmen  generally  go  over  their  flocks  once  a  year  and  sort 
out  all  ewes  not  suitable  to  retain  for  breeding  purposes.  This  is 
usually  done  in  the  fall,  at  the  same  time  that  the  lambs  are  sepa- 
rated out.  A  considerable  number  of  the  southwestern  ewes  which 
are  to  be  discarded  are  bougl^t  by  irrigation  farmers,  principally 
in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona,  and  in  Imperial  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, and  bred  to  Down  rams  for  the  production  of  early  lambs. 
These  lambs  run  with  their  dams  on  alfalfa  fields  (sometimes  on 
the  deserts  after  about  Feb.  1  in  Arizona)  until  they  are  ready  for 
slaughter  in  April  or  May.  Some  are  sent  to  Pacific  coast  markets, 
but  in  recent  years  most  of  them  have  usually  been  shipped  eastward. 
The  ewes  are  then  fattened  on  alfalfa  and  sold. 

Some  of  the  discarded  range  ewes  are  taken  by  local  feeders,  but 
most  of  them  are  shipped  to  eastern  markets  during  the  period  of 
greatest  movement  from  range  points.  The  fatter  ones  are  taken  by 
butchers  and  the  remainder,  if  not  too  old,  are  purchased  by  farmers 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  worn  condition  of  their  teeth  makes 
them  no  longer  suitable  for  range  use,  but  a  considerable  proportion 
of  them  will  last  another  year  or  two  on  the  richer  farm  pastures 
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and  will  raise  good  lambs.  Many  corn-belt  fanners,  in  preference 
to  keeping  permanent  flocks,  purchase  western  ewes,  produce  a  crop 
or  two  of  lambs,  and  then  send  both  ewes  and  lambs  to  market. 
Many  western  ewes  find  their  way  to  the  early  lamb-producing  dis- 
tricts of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Maryland,  where  they  usually 
give  excellent  results.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  stock  ewes  shipped 
into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  raised  on  the  range.  A  good  many 
are  taken  by  eastern  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  their 
farm  flocks.  They  are  usually  very  popular  for  this  purpose,  is 
they  are  comparatively  free  from  disease.  They  are  also  in  favor 
among  hothouse  lamb  producers. 

Autumn  Farm  States  Morement. 

The  period  of  greatest  movement  from  range  points — Septenib<»r 
1  to  December  1 — ^is  also  the  period  of  greatest  movement  of  native 
lambs  from  country  points  to  the  eastward  of  the  range  States.  In 
the  Middle  West  probably  65  per  cent  are  sold  at  that  time«  and  in 
the  East  about  60  per  cent.  Such  concentration  and  competition  in 
movement  to  market  have  a  logical  effect  on  the  prices  received  by  the 
growers.  Farm  States  lambs,  moreover,  are  seriously  lacking  in 
quality  and  uniformity,  and  being  mainly  of  Down  type  are  more 
liable  to  be  infested  with  internal  parasites  (mainly  stomach  worms). 
They  are  more  susceptible  to  this  disease  than  are  "native"  (farm 
States)  Merinos  or  the  crossbred  range  animals  during  the  brief  time 
the  latter  may  be  held  in  feed  yards.  The  native  Downs,  therefore, 
have  practicaUy  no  market  except  through  the  slaghterhouse,  as  lamb 
feeders  will  seldom  consent  to  handle  them.  Healthy  farm  States 
ewes  of  desirable  type,  if  not  too  old,  normally  find  a  ready  sale  for 
breeding  purposes  in  early  lamb  sections.  Fat  ewes  and  those  not 
desirable  for  breeding  purposes  are  butchered. 

FATTENING  SHEEP  FOR  MARKET. 

Fattening  sheep  for  market  is  important  in  supplementing  the 
breeding  operations  of  fleece  States  and  range  shepherds.  It  also 
largely  augments  the  domestic  wool  clip  and  raises  the  average 
quality  of  the  mutton  supply.  It  originated  in  the  East  probably 
150  years  ago.  New  Jersey  farmers  were  active  in  supplying  mutton 
to  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets  even  prior  to  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  and  probably  purchased  part  of  their  sheep  in  con- 
tiguous territory  for  fattening  to  acceptable  weights.  It  was  ex- 
tensively done  in  many  parts  of  the  East  for  30  years  prior  to  18G<), 
usually  at  a  good  profit,  because  low  prices  in  the  fall,  when  the 
market  was  glutted  were  followed  by  a  substantial  rise  in  price  of 
fresh  mutton  in  the  winter  and  spring.  The  practice  has  been 
abandoned  almost  entirel}'  north  of  the  Potomac  Bivcr.    Tobacco 
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growers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  fed  quite  extensively  during  the 
seventies  to  secure  manure  for  their  high-prioed  tobacco  land. 

The  conunercial  fattening  of  western  sheep  began  in  Nebra.^ka, 
Kansas*  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  in  the  eighties.  Sheep  fatiening  was 
first  taken  up  by  large  operators  who  owned  or  leased  plants  capable 
of  holding  several  thousand  head.  These  were  located  at  cuu- 
reiiient  points  along  the  railroads.  While  some  of  these  men  w^ei  e 
sheepman  who  brought  their  animals  East  to  be  finishe.U  the  greater 
number  were  speculators  who  not  only  bought  the  sheep  but  also  all 
their  feed.  Minnesota  feeders  used  large  amounts  of  wheat  screen- 
ings from  the  flour  mills.  At  first  the  sheep  fattened  were  wethers 
dri'ren  or  shipped  in  from  the  western  ranges.  Later,  as  the  de- 
c^and  for  lamb  increased*  and  the  wethers  began  to  disappear*  the 
r&riise  men  began  to  ^ip  lambsw  The  commercial  feeders  then  took 
up  the  fanening  of  lambs.  This  transition,  which  began  in  a  small 
« AT  as  earlv  as  lSi^.'^«  continued  untQ  abotxt  1910.  Since  that  time 
t}.«^:^  bave  been  comparatively  few  wethers  in  the  feed  lots. 

Ir  the  earlier  days  sheep  feeding  in  the  Middle  West  proved  quite 
}^  uTieraiive.  Consiequently  it  was  soon  taken  up  by  fanners  who 
it  to  fumi>b  a  market  for  part  of  their  grain  and  as  a  means 
c  f  :*:«r v^rtir^  s^isie  of  their  rough  feed  into  mantire.  Such  fanners 
a*:i<>  to  operate  on  a  much  closer  margin  of  profit  than  large 
r>  .  r  >T*f.  j:at<.»ri^  nA>?t  of  whom  have  been  thus  forced  out  of 
i'w-.TKrs*^  In  re^r.t  years  competition  among  fanners  has  been  so 
kfesi  i:.ii  i^rj  fr^e^.-.erily  pay  >uch  prices  for  their  feeder  lambs  a< 
i:  ELikf  ::  jLln.is*  inrvtssrrle  for  anv  but  careful  Imvers  and  feeders 

*  •  m 

I-  r«l^it  ir.T  rr.r.i^  While  there  hive  l^een  years  of  large  profits* 
ir•^^«  1*t>  tls.  bteeu  a  numl^er  of  vears  wh^n  bearv  i<isses  have  been 
>->:i  -T»*'i     II   «^tTtr.  ZL.*rZ.  '«  Lo  hive  ft  J  Arar  after  vear  have  o^oallT 

21*1.    ••    I-'-Cr  "  . 

ff  wtj-w.  >  r-t  .f  li.r  liTiTtr  fet-^rs  iuy  viine^.t'y  f r  »m  the  range. 
3^.'?^  f*-"  .••:•.  !•.  ^t'»tr.  Ti.e  ian-i»>  mrt  c  t-tra^teni  f.ir  in  mi  isum- 


rtf-r  Vtr7  :r:-r  :crf  .f  I'r-e  itxi-r^  ftn^'trs  of  a  c\ini2i.i2:::y»  while 
r-: '  -ZX  ^  ^  .  ^  -  >-^  r  J  •  ^  -  7""^-  ..:*>«•  ftt*  nT  IkT^^iTi-  {^c  Lis  fteig^bofs* 
c:  i^rr.:^  a  '=c.4.  .  r  i:.^..  >-    .:*.     I:,  u  it  ^*v  >**  r-SK-r.'s  v*f  txainload 

TL.LZ  '  a-T.  :>-  :j.  <  >-i,  t.  :  •:  4-<v.  ::.r.«::^.  I^K^^l  ?w*»«p  ieaifrs  in  dose 

It     :  :•   '*i.-?v       ^- •:  rLrj'*    .     r  •  ;-st>  :.i^<  v-:':.?5.l.  Ic*.;  «»    t^.    4«»  per 

T:.'"^  r-'-ri.    :"  .->     :   ••— .:j:  :r?    j.'/*  «:     FfttT<*n\ijg  :r  o^m* 
ir:  ^,  a.  ;.:it   *  rr  .- .;  >:i:f5',    i      •i*zz.~\:.t.  ::.i:ri.:2^.  w^ea  v»f  the 
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Missouri  River;  and  (3)  fattening  in  bams,  in  the  Middle  Western 
States  and  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Fattening  in  Cornfields. 

Many  lambs  are  fattened  in  cornfields  in  eastern  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
northern  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  southern  Michi- 
gan. It  is  estimated  that  a  million  head  were  fattened  in  Iowa  corn- 
fields in  the  fall  of  1919.  Most  of  these  lambs  are  purchased  at  the 
central  markets,  especially  at  Omaha  and  Chicago,  in  September  and 
the  fii'st  part  of  October — some  in  August  and  a  very  few  even 
earlier.  Lambs  fattened  in  corn  fields  are,  as  a  rule,  the  ones  that  are 
left  after  the  packers  have  picked  out  those  fit  to  kill. 

These  lambs  on  arriving  at  the  farm  are  either  turned  into  the 
pastures  or  given  the  run  of  the  farm.  They  are  often  allowed  to 
clean  up  the  weeds  and  get  the  grass  in  the  fence  corners,  lanes,  and 
waste  places.  About  the  time  the  corn  begins  to  harden  they  are 
turned  into  cornfields,  where  they  at  first  graze  on  the  weeds  and 
lower  leaves  of  the  corn  plant  and  then  gradually  work  up  to  the  grain. 
Rape,  and  in  northern  Missouri  cowpeas,  are  often  planted  in  the 
cornfield  so  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  green  feed.  As  soon  as  the 
lambs  are  fat  they  are  shipped  to  market,  most  of  them  going  in 
December  and  January.  Those  held  over  until  January  are  usually 
fed  on  pasture  or  in  a  yard  for  about  a  month  previous  to  shipment. 

Cornfield  fattening  is  an  economical  practice.  It  saves  the  ex- 
pense of  harvesting  the  corn  and  a  good  deal  of  labor  in  handling 
the  sheep,  and  little  special  equipment  is  required.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  heavier  death  loss.  The  lambs  show  a  tendency  to  eat  too 
much  grain  before  becoming  accustomed  to  it.  In  periods  of  bad 
weather,  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  them  from  the  cornfield 
and  finish  them  with  ear  or  shelled  corn  on  pasture.  On  the  part 
of  many  feeders  using  this  method,  especially  the  newer  ones,  there 
is  an  inclination  either  to  try  fattening  the  lambs  with  too  little 
grain  or  to  ship  them  before  they  are  "  ripe,"  especially  when  there  is 
much  stormy  weather. 

Open-Yard  Fattening. 

More  than  half  of  the  lambs  fattened  are  finished  in  open  yards. 
This  practice  prevails  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  where  there  is 
comparatively  little  stormy  weather  of  a  nature  to  bother  the  lambs, 
especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  As  the  sheep  do  not 
mind  c©ld  weather,  the  only  shelter  needed  is  a  suitable  windbreak. 
The  yards  are  generally  located  on  well-drained  land,  where  there  is 
as  much  natural  shelter  from  the  winds  as  possible.  They  are  usually 
inclosed  with  dog-proof  fences,  and  are  subdivided  into  pens  which 
hold  about  500  head.    Suitable  equipment  for  the  feeding  of  hay  and 
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grain  is  provided,  the  type  varying  with  the  district  and  kind  of 
feed  used. 

The  most  extensive  feeding  district  is  in  northeastern  Colorado, 
centering  about  Weld  and  Laramie  Counties,  where  one-half  to  one 
million  head  are  fattened  annually.  From  a  quarter  to  a  half  million 
head  are  fattened  annually  in  the  Scots  Bluff  district  of  Nebraska, 
and  about  one-quarter  million  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  of  southern 
Colorado.  Other  extensive  feeding  areas  are  found  along  the  Platte 
Kiver  in  Merrick,  Hall,  and  Buffalo  Counties,  Nebr.;  and  at  Bil- 
lings, Mont.  Some  feeding  is  also  done  in  irrigated  valleys  of 
other  Western  States  and  until  recent  years  it  was  extensively  done 
in  the  San  Luis  Valley  in  southern  Colorado.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  lambs  sold  each  year  in  Utah  and  Idaho 
are  finished  in  local  feed  yards,  and  considerable  numbers  are  finished 
at  local  points  in  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Cali- 
fornia. Some  of  these  lambs  are  not  fattened,  in  the  sense  that 
the  Colorado  feeders  finish,  but  are  run  on  grain  and  alfalfa  stub- 
bles. Such  feeding  is  often  supplemented  by.  grain,  hay,  or  both. 
Some  are  finished  in  yards  on  alfalfa  hay  for  the  Pacific  Coast  mar- 
kets. Extensive  use  is  also  made  of  beet  pulp  in  the  neighborhood 
of  sugar  factories.  Some  of  the  animals  finished  west  of  Colorado 
are  shipped  to  coast  markets,  especially  from  the  Coast  States. 

In  the  main  feeding  districts,  lambs  are  fed  in  bunches  varying 
from  a  carload  to  5,000  head  or  more.  A  few  feeders  handle  as 
many  as  30,000  head.  These  are  generally  extensive  landowners, 
who  parcel  their  sheep  out  among  their  tenants,  seldom  having 
more  than  5,000  or  10,000  head  in  any  one  yard.  The  lambs 
usually  arrive  at  the  feed  yards  during  September,  October,  and 
Noveml>er.  The  northern  range  lambs  generally  weigh  about  60 
pounds,  while  the  southern  lambs  weigh  from  50  to  55  pounds.  It 
ordinarily  takes  from  four  to  five  months  to  fatten  a  lamb.  During 
this  period  the  Iamb  will  eat  about  250  pounds  of  hay  (usually 
alfalfa)  and  150  pounds  of  com,  or  its  equivalent.  Hay  is  delivered 
alongside  the  pens,  while  the  grain  is  stored  in  adjacent  granaries. 
One  man  can  take  care  of  1,000  head. 

In  Colorado  and  other  irrigated  sections,  com  usually  has  to  be 
shipped  in  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  In  these  areas  many  of 
the  feedei-s  substitute  other  grains,  such  as  oats,  barley,  and  wheat. 
especially  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  feeding  season.  In  local!- 
ties  where  there  are  beet -sugar  factories  considerable  beet  molasses 
is  used  in  place  of  com,  this  being  mixed  with  the  ground  grain 
or  hay. 

A  number  of  feeders,  in  addition  to  handling  lambs  and  possiblj 
a  few  wethers,  also  fatten  old  ewes.  The  ewes  are  generally  fattened 
near  beet-sugar  factories  on  beet  pulp  and  alfalfa  hay. 
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As  the  lambs,  especially  those  coming  direct  from  the  ranges,  vary 
considerably  in  size  and  condition,  they  ^  ripen  "  at  different  times. 
Accordingly,  it  is  customary  to  sort  out  the  lambs  and  ship  them  in 
carload  lots  as  they  get  ready.  The  first  lambs  may  be  ready  in  two, 
three,  or  four  months,  while  some  of  the  smaller  ones  will  need  to  be 
fed  for  a  period  of  six  months.  They  usually  weigh  from  80  to  86 
pounds,  sometimes  as  much  as  90  pounds,  when  shipped  to  market. 
However,  they  must  not  get  too  heavy,  for  when  weighing  in  excess 
of  85  pounds  they  are  usually  discriminated  against  by  the  packers. 

Some  of  the  lambs  are  grazed  on  stubble  fields  and  fe9  beet  tops 
(crowns  and  leaves)  and  alfalfa  for  a  month  or  more  before  being 
put  on  full  feed  and  are  then  finished  for  the  late  market  in  April  and 
May.  Many  of  the  late  lambs  are  shorn  before  shipping.  At  one 
time  packers  paid  little  attention  to  the  wool,  buying  the  lambs  solely 
on  a  mutton  basis.  In  later  years,  since  the  high  prices  for  wool  have 
prevailed,  they  have  considered  carefully  also  the  value  of  the  fleeces. 

The  cost  to  the  feeders  of  putting  on  a  pound  of  additional  weight 
is  considerably  more  than  the  increase  in  the  market  value.  Their 
profits,  however,  are  not  so  much  on  the  increased  weight  as  on  the 
higher  selling  price,  which  is  secured  by  reason  of  the  improved 
quality  of  the  entire  carcass.  Investigations  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  82  feed  yards  in  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  which 
fattened  166.000  lambs  during  the  winter  of  1917-18,  show  that  the 
various  costs  in  feeding  a  lamb  are  distributed  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Original  cost  of  lamb 54 

Feed  34 

Marketing 5 

Jjabor  4 

Miscellnneou^)  charges,  such  as  taxes,  risk,  and  various  overhead  expenses. _    3 

Bam  Feeding. 

In  the  Central  and  Eastern  States  shelter  is  necessary,  especially  in 
northern  Illinois,  Indiana,  southern  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  western 
New  York,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  stormy  weather  in  winter. 
In  some  cases,  specially  designed  sheds  capable  of  holding  from  500 
to  1,000  head  are  used.  In  most  cases,  especially  in  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  New  York,  sheep  are  fattened  in  barns  (particularly 
in  basements)  in  lots  of  one  or  two  carloads  at  a  time.  Most  of  these 
Iambs  are  purchased  in  the  central  markets.  Those  finished  east  of 
Chicago  are  usually  purchased  at  that  point,  and  when  fattened  are 
shipped  on  to  Buffalo  or  New  York.  In  Ohio,  Michigan,  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  and  some  other  localities  native  sheep  and 
lambd  are  also  fattened.  Although  they  are  generally  not  so  popular 
as  the  western  lambs,  they  are  preferred  by  feeders  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  them.  In  less  experienced  hands,  however,  native  lambs  fre- 
quently do  not  make  as  good  gains  or  finish  as  evenly  as  western  lan**^  ~ 
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and  a  heavier  death  loss,  due  primarily  to  stomach  worms,  is  often 
incurred. 

Feeders  east  of  Chicago,  especially  in  parts  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  and 
New  York,  because  of  more  expensive  feed  and  equipment,  find  it 
difficult  to  compete  with  those  farther  West.  However,  they  need 
the  manure  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  their  farms.  Lamb  feeding 
also  furnishes  a  gainful  occupation  during  the  winter  months  and 
gives  a  market  for  roughages  otherwise  less  efficiently  used.  In  the 
finewool  areas,  however,  men  who  can  raise  sufficient  grain  to  feed 
out  their  Ikmbs  have  usually  made  more  money  than  those  who  have 
sold  their  lambs  in  the  fall. 

SHIPPING  PROCEDURB. 

In  sending  range  sheep  eastward  to  the  central  markets  and  to 
the  feed  yards,  the  shipments  as  far  as  possible  are  made  in  train- 
load  lots.  Such  stock  trains  are  usually  given  special  running 
schedules  to  expedite  arrival.  A  few  western  flockmasters  are  able  to 
consign  in  trainloads  lots,  but  more  often  two  or  more  men  combine  in 
making  such  a  shipment.  In  case  of  small  shipments  the  western 
roads,  which  ordinarily  handle  large  volumes  of  stock,  usually  haul 
the  cars  to  a  divisional  point  on  regular  trains.  At  the  divisional 
points,  when  practicable  they  are  assembled  into  special  stock  trains 
to  facilitate  their  movement.  Specially  constructed  double-deck  cars, 
which  hold  about  250  ewes  or  fat  lambs,  or  about  300  feeder  lambs, 
are  generally  used.  Each  class  of  stock  is  usually  loaded  separately 
except  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  one  car  or  deck  of  sheep 
of  various  classes.  That  the  animals  may  not  stay  on  the  cars  longer 
than  necessary,  a  definite  loading  time  is  designated.  If  the  ship- 
ment comprises  only  one  or  two  cars  these  are  usually  "  spotted  *• 
at  the  loading  chutes  by  the  railroad.  If  the  shipment  comprises 
several  cars  or  a  trainload,  an  engine  is  furnished  to  help  load. 

The  railroad  traffic  rules  provide  that  shipments  of  two  or  mure 
cars  may  be  accompanied  by  a  caretaker,  who  is  furnished  return 
transportation.  In  large  shipments  one  man  is  allowed  to  every  10 
carloads.  Train  schedules  are  arranged  so  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  stock  may  arrive  in  the  early  morning,  to  be  ready  for  that  day's 
market.  This,  however,  is  not  always  possible  for  long  shipments. 
The  sheep  which  are  shipped  direct  to  the  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and 
Kansas  feed  yards  are  usually  billed  through  to  the  Missouri  River 
or  to  Chicago  with  a  pernut  to  unload  and  feed  for  a  period  of  from 
90  to  150  days.  When  fattened,  they  are  shipped  on,  the  feeder  pay^ 
ing  local  freight  on  the  additional  weight  put  on  by  the  fattening 
process. 

The  Federal  laws  provide  that  all  stock  en  route  for  a  period  of 
more  than  86  hours  must  be  unloaded,  rested,  fed,  and  watered 
every  28  hours,  and  remain  at  such  points  not  less  than  five  hour*. 
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This  time,  in  case  of  emergencies,  may  be  extended  to  30  or  more 
hours,  so  as  to  get  the  stock  to  adequate  feeding  places.  To  meet 
this  situation  the  western  railroads  have  provided  feed-in-transit 
stations,  usually  at  divisional  points.  The  stations  are  fitted  witU 
sheds  and  pens,  where  hay  and  com,  if  desired,  can  be  fed.  Many 
of  them  have  large  acreages  of  pasture  where  western  sheep  and 
lambs  can  be  grazed.  The  charge  per  car  for  care,  feed,  and  water 
at  these  points  includes  loading  and  unloading  and  general  re- 
sponsibility for  the  stock.  Some  of  the  railroads  operate  these  feed- 
ing plants,  while  others  have  them  operated  by  private  individuals. 

Not  only  are  there  numerous  "  feed-in-transit "  stations,  but  also 
large  feeding  plants  tributary  to  the  larger  markets  where  the 
sheep  can  be  fed  and  rested  or  held  for  an  indefinite  period  and  fat- 
tened. The  stay  at  these  places  varies  from  48  hours  up  to  30  days, 
and  sometimes  90  days,  when  additional  finish  is  to  be  given.  Each 
of  the  leading  western  railroads  has  such  a  feeding  station  near  Chi- 
cago. Some  of  these  will  hold  50,000  head  of  sheep  and  represent  an 
investment  of  from  one-third  to  one-half  a  million  dollars.  Most  of 
these  plants  were  built  by  speculators. 

In  recent  years  these  stations  have  been  used  extensively  as  places 
where  the  sheep  can  be  well  rested,  and  when  necessary  can  also  be 
held  for  a  few  days  for  better  market  conditions.  As  the  stations 
are  usually  only  a  few  miles  from  the  market,  on  notice  from  a 
commission  firm  the  evening  before,  sheep  can  be  loaded  in  time  to 
be  on  the  market  the  following  morning.  Most  sheep  held  for 
further  finishing  in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring  months  are 
shorn  before  they  are  sent  to  market. 

During  the  past  few  years  western  sheepmen  have  experienced 
much  difiiculty  in  getting  their  sheep  to  market  in  good  condition. 
Frequently  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  cars  when  desired  and 
have  been  obliged  to  hold  the  animals  at  some  point  for  several  days 
waiting  for  cars.  In  many  instances  there  have  been  protracted 
delays  en  route  and  the  sheep  have  been  roughly  handled.  In  all 
such  cases  there  is  not  only  a  loss  in  weight  but  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable loss  in  condition  which  seriously  affects  the  selling  price. 
To  a  considerable  degree  these  delays  have  been  due  to  the  over- 
burdened  condition  of  the  railroads  and  lack  of  sufficient  equipment. 
Trouble  from  such  causes  is  always  much  more  severe  in  the  fall, 
when  large  shipments  not  only  of  sheep  but  of  other  livestock  are 
made. 

The  shipment  of  farm  States  or  "native"  sheep  and  lambs  is 
almost  entirely  by  car  lots,  and  often  in  car  lots  with  other  kinds  of 
live  stock  when  moving  to  market  from  country  points  as  against 
movement  by  trainloads  from  range  points.    Single-deck  cars  are 
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extensively  used,  but  the  railroads  often  double  deck  the  shipments 
at  diyision  points.  The  same  regulations  govern  the  handling  by 
carriers,  but  movement  mainly  by  regular  trains  operates  to  slow  up 
the  shipments  somewhat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distances  to  be 
traversed  are  shorter,  and  shipping  charges  are  less  of  a  burden  to 
grower  and  shipper. 

THE  MARKET  CENTERS. 
Development, 

Until  the  middlo  of  the  past  century  the  main  live-stock  markets 
were  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Baltimore  were  the  principal  centers.  Stock  was  driven 
long  distances  to  reach  the  markets.  With  the  rapid  development  of 
the  West  and  the  extension  of  the  railroads  after  the  Civil  War,  the 
stock  was  marketed  nearer  the  western  centers  of  production.  The 
invention,  in  1868,  of  the  refrigerator  car  made  it  possible  to  ship 
dressed  meats  from  the  West  to  eastern  consumption  centers.  The 
adoption  of  the  tin  can  for  meat  packing,  about  that  time,  con- 
tributed still  further  to  the  establishment  of  the  meat-packing 
industry. 

Chicago,  where  stockyards  were  opened  in  December,  1866,  soon 
developed  into  the  largest  packing  center.  Others  farther  west  were 
established  soon  after,  the  principal  among  them  being  the  markets  at 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  East  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  Sioux  City,  and 
St  Paul. 

The  Market  Organization — Grades  and  Claases. 

The  four  principal  factors  in  a  live-stock  market  are  the  stockyards 
company,  the  commission  firms,  independent  buyera,  dealers,  ship- 
pers, and  order-buyers,  and  the  meat-packing  concerns.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  stockyards  company  to  provide  suitable  places  for 
unloading  stock,  pens  where  the  stock  can  be  kept  until  sold,  and  to 
provide  feed  and  water.  The  stockyards  usually  furnish  office  space 
for  the  various  commission  firms  and  others  associated  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  commission  firms  are  members  of  the  local  live-stock 
exchange,  and  are  subject  to  its  rules  for  the  better  government  of 
the  yards  and  the  prevention  of  fraud.  Since  1917  such  firms  have 
been  licensed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets  and  are  subject  to 
its  regulations  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business.  The  commis- 
sion firms  act  as  selling  agents.  They  also  fill  orders  for  country 
buyers  of  stockers  and  feeders  and  may  act  for  outside  butchers. 
Some  also  act  as  loan  agents  and  make  extensive  loans  to  many  of 
their  clients,  particularly  to  sheep  feeders.  The  function  of  the 
packing  house  is  to  convert  the  live  animals  into  dressed  meats,  pre- 
pare the  various  by-products  for  consumption,  and  to  distribute  meats 
and  by-products  to  consuming  centers. 
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On  arriTal  at  the  yards  the  sheep  are  usually  delivered  to  the  pens 
of  the  commission  firm  to  whom  they  were  oonsigned.  There  expert 
sheep  salesmen  take  charge  of  them  and  sort  them  into  suitable  grades 
ready  for  selling.  The  main  classes  and  subclasses  of  sheep  (accord- 
ing to  the  use  to  which  they  are  put)  are  as  follows : 

Mutton  shsep  (native  and  v>e8tem  sheep). — Lambs,  yearlings, 
wethers,  ewes,  and  bucks  and  stags. 

Feeder  sheep  (western  sheep), — Lambs,  yearlings,  wethers,  and 
ewes. 

Breeding  sheep, — Ewes  and  bucks. 

Each  of  these  subclasses,  except  bucks  and  stags,  is  again  divided 
into  from  three  to  five  grades,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
animal.  Lambs,  for  instance,  are  divided  into  prime,  choice,  good, 
medium,  and  common  or  culls.  Usually  they  are  designated  as 
"  natives  "  or  "  western  " ;  as,  for  instance,  "  native  lambs,  choice  to 
prime."  Native  sheep  are  mostly  grown  in  small  lots  on  eastern 
farms,  while  western  sheep  are  those  coming  from  the  western  ranges. 

Market  Procedure. 

As  soon  as  the  sheep  have  been  sorted  they  are  offered  for  sftile. 
At  a  large  market,  such  as  Chicago,  the  fat  sheep  may  be  taken  by 
local  packers  or  butchers,  or  may  be  purchased  by  traders  for  filling 
eastern  orders.  Each  packer  has  one  or  more  expert  buyers  who  look 
over  the  sheep  and  bid  for  those  most  suited  for  filling  his  orders  for 
the  day.  While  the  sheep  are  bought  primarily  for  slaughter,  the 
buyer  considers  the  quality  and  weight  of  fleece  as  well  as  the  quality 
and  weight  of  the  carcass  in  making  his  bid.  Stockers  (breeding 
animals)  and  feeders  are  similarly  handled.  As  buyers  (sheep 
feeders  or  their  representatives)  for  this  class  are  more  numerous, 
competition  for  these  animals  often  is  much  keener  than  for  fat  sheep. 

As  soon  as  sold  the  sheep  are  driven  to  the  stockyard  scales  and 
weighed.  Those  going  to  the  packers  are  driven  to  their  pens,  while 
those  sold  for  out-of-town  delivery  are  driven  to  the  loading  pens 
to  await  shipment.  The  packers  usually  make  payment  to  the  com- 
mission firm  the  same  or  the  following  day.  The  latter,  after  de- 
ducting all  expenses  such  as  freight,  switching  charges,  yardage, 
feed,  and  their  own  charges,  transmit  to  the  consignor  a  check  for  the 
remainder,  together  with  a  financial  statement  of  the  transacti<Hi. 

MARKET  RECEIPTS  OF  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

Receipts  at  the  market  centers  show  a  serious  congestion  during  the 
fall  months.  This  is  presented  statistically  in  Tables  XXXV  and 
XXXVI.  The  first  column  in  Table  XXXV,  headed  **  Total  re- 
ceipts," gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  size  of  the  30  principal  sheep 
markets  so  far  as  concerns  the  handling  of  sheep  and  iambs.  The 
second  and  third  columns,  showing  local  slaughter  at,  and  total  ship- 
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ments  of  live  animals  from,  each  market  suggest  that  receipts  alone 
are  not  the  best  measure  of  the  importance  of  many  market  centers. 
Total  shipments  include  animals  which  are  forwarded  to  other  mar* 
kets  and  to  outside  butchers,  and  also  stocker  and  feeder  shipments 
(shown  in  column  4) ,  which  may  go  to  one  or  more  otiier  markets 
before  reaching  the  hands  of  sheep  and  lamb  feeders  for  further 
finishing.  Then  they  are  returned  to  one  of  the  markets,  and  may 
again  be  reforwarded  before  final  slaughter.  Some  of  the  centers 
reported  as  markets  really  are  little  more  than  magnified  feeding  and 
resting  stations.  Pueblo,  with  no  loeal  slaughter  and  only  a  limited 
market  for  stockers  and  feeders,  is  a  striking  example. 

Chicago  is  the  largest  sheep  market  in  receipts  and  slaughter,  but 
ranks  third  as  a  stocker  and  feeder  market.  Omaha,  second  in  re- 
ceipts and  slaughter,  is  the  leading  market  for  stockers  and  feeders. 
Denver  ranks  second  for  stockers  and  feeders,  third  in  receipts,  and 
very  low  as  a  slaughter  point,  because  meet  of  the  fat  sheep  and 
lambs  are  shipped  to  more  centrally  located  markets.  Jersey  City 
ranks  fifth  in  receipts,  but,  being  almost  exclusively  a  slaughter  mar- 
ket, it  stands  third  in  number  butchered. 

Tabub  XXXV. — Receipts^  local  slaughter,  totnl  ahipmenUt  and  tiocker  and 

feeder  shipments,  SO  principal  markets. 

(Axmoal  ftYtrtge,  1916-I01S.«) 


Market. 


Total 
receipts. 


Chicago 

Omaha 

KaiuasClty. 

Denycr 

Jersey  aty.. 
St.  Joseph.. 

St.  Paol 

SkmxCIt/.. 
Gleyelaiia... 
netroit, 


Indianapolis. 
Milwaidne.. 
Buffalo 


PUtohuridi 

East  St.  Louis. 

Cincinnati 

LooisTtlle 

NashTiUe 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia... 

New  York 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Paeblo/ 

Oi 


It  Lake 

Fort  Worth.... 
Cheyenne/.... 

Amarillo 

OkiahomaCity. 
WlehiU 


171,906 
191.078 
641,396 
706,  «89 
323,206 
770,221 
561,011 
325,134 
314,724 
2t«,536 
104,754 

63,446 
804,496 
484,410 
670,426 
292,376 
200,706 

K6,Q30 
329,134 
232.861 
140,371 
153,839 
789,475 
401.682 
304,667 
300,430 
200.559 
122,839 

65,602 


Lead 
slaughter. 


3,214,062 

1,960,327 

1,004,567 

128,769 

1,323,206 

668,400 

148,508 

106»766 

131,318 

167,438 

22,614 

66,028 

147,095 

96,854 

605,055 

00.800 

23,221 

7,606 

78,096 

'919,672 

149,371 

91,861 


Total 
shipments. 


957,014 
1,630,768 

627,543 
1,577^673 


26^319 

28,319 
154,610 


211,860 
422,254 
129,512 
183,406 
119,098 

82,141 

10.517 
746,503 
382,967 

74,371 
231,Sfl6 
267,4^5 

77.560 
250,128 
1 13,600 


37,744 
3,133 


64,117 
7M,649 
376.363 
367,378 
227,904 
290,660 
122,839 

27,349 


Stockier  and 

feeder 
8hipnMnts> 


660,470 
1,306,467 

523,967 
897,  r^ 


I16»i67 

118,670 

92,0« 


«4,80O 
2,010 

17.1 


43. 9W 

3,772 

«96.64« 

3,206 

i.aoo 


19196» 


2t«M7 
140,667 
109,166 


4S420 
#U,000 

^2m 


•Annual  average  under  the  different  headings  (or  1916-1918,  inclusive.    Figures  supplied  hy  the  Botmb 
of  Markets,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
ft  Included  in  column  3. 
« 1918  only. 
4  2-ymi  average. 
«  Bstimated  2>year  average. 
/  Sli^t  discrepancy  in  daUi 
flte&maied. 
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Table  XXXVI  shows  the  average  monthly  receipts  in  the  form  of 
percentage  of  total  annual  receipts  for  the  markets  shown  in  Table 
XXXy.  The  seasonal  movement  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  each  market 
can  be  noted  readily.  Table  XXXVI  taken  in  connection  with  Table 
XXXV  shows  that  10  or  12  of  these  markets  account  for  most 
of  the  seasonal  congestion  in  sheep  and  lamb  marketing,  and 
that  a  still  smaller  number  hold  the  key  position.  Table  XXXVII, 
therefore,  is  presented  to  show  the  importance  of  the  11  lead- 
ing markets  and  brings  out  more  clearly  the  congestion  in  the 
fall  months.  These  11  markets  handle  88  per  cent  of  the  receipts  re- 
ported for  the  30  markets  in  Table  XXXV  and  also  slaughter  88  per 
cent  of  the  total  slaughterings  for  the  larger  group,  or  86  per  cent  of 
the  annual  total  killed  under  Government  inspection  during  1916-18 
inclusive.  These  11  markets,  except  Jersey  City,  are  in  or  virtuaUy 
on  the  edge  of  the  com  belt.  Table  XXXVII  ^ows  the  monthly 
receipts  at  each  of  the  11  markets  and  the  percentage  of  total  annual 
receipts  which  arrives  each  month  at  all  markets  in  this  group.  Dur- 
ing September,  October,  and  November,  these  11  markets  handle  40.3 
per  cent  of  their  annual  total,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  annual  total  at 
the  30  markets  shown  in  Table  XXXV.  The  strain  put  on  market 
and  transportation  facilities  by  concentration  of  market  receipts 
during  the  fall  months  in  connection  with  movement  of  other  live 
stock  and  farm  products  is  quite  evident. 


Table  XXXVI.- 

'Percentaffe  of  total  annual  receipts  at 

$0  principal  markeU 

during  each  month,* 

Jenu- 
oery. 

Febru- 
»ry. 

Msrch. 

April. 

May. 

Jnae. 

July. 

Aa- 
gust. 

Sep- 
tenio 
ber. 

Octo- 
ber. 

No- 

▼en* 
ber. 

De- 
oen^ 
ber. 

CliSnco 

7.4 

«.7 

0.7 

0.0 

&7 

0.2 

19 

16 

1L8 

117 

118 

19 

OmahA 

7.7 

0.3 

0.5 

4.9 

15 

14 

15 

119 

110 

119 

7.6 

7.2 

KttiauCity.... 

9L9 

8.0 

7.8 

0.0 

8.4 

18 

48 

19 

110 

141 

17 

7.2 

Denver 

2.3 

4.1 

4.1 

Z6 

1.5 

13 

19 

12 

17.2 

27.1 

212 

18 

StnBfCkiy 

0.0 

4.0 

4.7 

6.7 

6.9 

14 

ILO 

143 

116 

116 

110 

IS 

St.  Joseph 

at-Pwal. 

lai 

ILl 

12: 3 

8.6 

5.0 

15 

17 

17 

1L3 

115 

11 

7.2 

9.2 

ai7 

as 

L5 

LI 

.9 

L9 

40 

147 

218 

119 

7.0 

SioiizCitT 

develuKt. 

8.9 

5.7 

4.2 

2.3 

11 

15 

18 

18 

111 

110 

141 

110 

9l2 

&« 

4.2 

0.0 

6.3 

17 

17 

1L3 

17 

n.3 

143 

1L9 

Detroit 

n.8 

lao 

4.4 

&5 
2.0 

10 
1.0 

4.0 
14 

10 
7.4 

L8 
118 

17 

115 

114 
110 

117 
112 

119 
10 

1L8 

lAdlAmpoUs... 
lOlwftuiee 

10 

S.2 

5.4 

3.7 

19 

1.5 

4.2 

11 

111 

110 

17.1 

112 

10 

Butfihlo 

9l7 

&9 

9.7 

&7 

lao 

4.0 

12 

13 

11 

111 

ILO 

112 

Pftubur^ 

BMt8t.  Louis. 

aa 

0.5 

6.5 

R.3 

10 

19 

18 

118 

18 

13 

10 

12 

&« 

4.7 

4.7 

4.3 

10 

142 

143 

117 

12 

18 

7.0 

11 

CfodnDAti 

1.1 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

15 

119 

24  0 

3L1 

11 

44 

19 

L5 

LouisviUe 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.6 

7.1 

314 

319 

119 

40 

L6 

.0 

.3 

KftahvlUe 

.7 

.5 

.8 

10 

7.7 

51.7 

22.9 

18 

12 

L7 

L4 

.8 

Baltiroarew 

L7 

LO 

1.6 

1.9 

10 

1L2 

110 

248 

111 

113 

10 

40 

PliilAdelphlA... 

«.6 

&4 

6.4 

0.1 

7.0 

11 

19 

110 

117 

14 

113 

7.5 

Mew  York 

1&2 

13.6 

lUO 

7.4 

13 

.8 

.2 

LI 

19 

1L8 

118 

112 

Portland 

&4 

4.0 

6.4 

10 

7.3 

110 

112 

111 

n.7 

1L3 

7.8 

7.3 

Pueblo 

8.2 

4.0 

2.2 

.9 

.a 

LO 

.6 

13 

217 

312 

17.7 

19 

Ofllen 

16 

1.4 

2.2 

4.2 

111 

12 

40 

17.1 

242 

115 

13 

13 

SeULeke 

2.9 

43 

4.3 

212 

7.9 

7.8 

19 

19 

17 

115 

117 

44 

Fart  Worth.... 

S.2 

4.3 

6.4 

19 

218 

140 

11 

7.1 

7.3 

7.0 

44 

15 

Cheyeane 

Z8 

L7 

1.0 

1.0 

10 

12 

42 

17.5 

343 

218 

18 

L6 

Amertllo 

10 

.9 

2.9 

14 

15 

18 

12 

15 

114 

17.8 

23.6 

12 

lai 

48 

4.3 

18 

14.9 

44 

18 

12 

110 

HO 

19 

7.7 

WIehiU 

8L6 

8.2 

4.1 

13 

HO 

11 

48 

10 

110 

110 

111 

14 

•  Bated  on  date  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  yean 
1M0-I918k  laoianTe. 
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.-^UtmtMp  reoelplf  and  pereeniaoe  of  ouniial  total  received  each 
months  11  largest  marketu.^ 


Chica^. 

Omaha 

KanmCity. 

Denver 

Jersey  City.. 
St.  Joseph... 
St.Pwir..... 
Sioux  City... 
Buflalo 


Pittiburi^..... 
Ea8t6t.IjoiiSs.. 


Total  at  11  markets, 
of  total  r»> 
oeipts  by  months 


Janoaxy. 

February. 

80D,778 

280,037 

244,005 

200,606 

108  268 

131,102 

49,821 

ZS'^El 

78,873 

61,580 

p,7W 

85,218 

U,4M 

37,401 

28,828 

Uu455 

86,786 

79,063 

40,288 

81,388 

34,013 

27,250 

1,106,500 

1,023,870 

7.6 

0w6 

Maieh. 


281,004 
208^894 
128,125 
71,080 
61,706 
94,905 
21  424 
U,568 
86,390 
26,778 
26,981 


1,020,301 
6w5 


April. 


274,048 

156,988 

109,060 

48.309 

7^060 

65,491 

8,228 

7,412 

77,745 

40,052 

25,015 


882,308 
5.6 


MV. 


238,989 

112,857 

188,196 

36,  SM 

78,587 

88^225 

6,881 

6,758 

94,8Kr 

39,018 

46,491 


826,348 
5.8 


June. 


368.284 

108,363 

111  739 

39,841 

124,048 

42,207 

4.742 

8,072 

85,836 

28,605 

82,525 


848,189 
5.4 


July. 


289,445 

176,692 

79,169 

66,941 

153,548 

48,  sn 

10,475 
12,480 
28, 5n 
42,411 
82,909 


986,464 
6wS 


Chicago 

Omaha 

Kansas  City. 

Denver 

Jersey  City.. 
St.  Josndi... 
St.  Paul..... 
SiooxClty.. 
Buffalo. 


August. 


Pittsburv^.... 
Eastst.liouia. 


Total  at  11  markets 

Percentage  of  toftal  receipts  by 
months 


856,266 
349,066 
97,383 
68,769 
189,279 
52,214 
22.630 
81,741 
47,017 
06,681 
79,694 


1,344,720 
&6 


Sqitember. 


408,353 

624,940 

222,501 

208,111 

138^479 

86,892 

82,368 

45,915 

72,747 

42,567 

53,294 


2,166,192 
13.8 


October. 


672,658 

580,254 

281,880 

403,084 

U&799 

^928 

167,485 

61,780 

90,596 

40  373 

51,000 


2,436,777 
15.6 


November. 


448,811 
210,670 
110,610 
87^828 
140,099 

46,710 
105,828 

46988 
108,880 

46,494 

40,620 


1,708,383 

lao 


360,829 

238,840 

118,397 

116,823 

82,703 

66,862 

42,680 

44,840 

90,991 

39,856 

35,624 


1,226,309 
7.8 


TotaL 


4,171,1 

3,191,078 

1,641,396 

1,706.889 

1,833,208 

770.29 

561,011 

825,134 

894,408 

484,410 

579,436 


15,641,350 


a  Based  on  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  ICarkets,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  for  the  years  191(^1918| 
indnsive. 

Figure  1  (page  279)  shows  the  concentration  of  receipts  at  the 
11  leading  markets  given  in  Table  XXXVII.  The  striking  dis- 
parity between  receipts  and  local  slaughter  during  the  autumn  sug- 
gests the  advisability  of  a  readjustment  in  marketing  procedure,  as 
far  as  possible,  if  the  shepherds  are  to  stabilize  market  prices  and 
increase  flock  profits. 

The  uneven  seasonal  distribution  is  even  more  strikingly  shown 
in  Figure  2  (page  280),  which  is  a  presentation  of  the  monthly  receipts 
at  the  five  leading  markets.  The  peak  of  the  movement  to  market 
is  reached  first  at  Omaha,  because  of  its  strategic  location  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bulk  of  the  northern  range  country  and  its  location  in  the 
heart  of  the  feeding  territory.  Chicago's  receipts  reach  their  peak 
a  little  later,  owing  in  part  to  the  direct,  main-line  railway  connec- 
tion between  these  two  centers  and  the  chance  for  prior  disposal  at 
Omaha  from  virtually  the  same  contributory  region,  and  in  part  to 
Chicago's  location  in  the  center  of  the  sheep-raising  country  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers.  In  this  area  the  abundance  of  feed 
and  nearness  to  shipping  points  make  it  possible  to  hold  sheep 
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and  lambs  longer  at  country  points  than  in  the  range  States.^  The 
peak  load  reaches  Kansas  City  at  practically  the  same  time  that  it 
reaches  Omaha  and  lasts  longer,  primarily  because  of  its  location 
with  reference  to  the  southwestern  ranges.  The  brief  upward  move* 
ment  at  this  market  in  May  results  from  receipts  of  aged  lambs,  yearl- 
ings, and  older  sheep  from  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  early  lambs 
from  the  Southwest  and  southern  California.  The  marketing  crest 
reaches  Denver  later  than  Omaha  because  a  large  percentage  of  the 
receipts  comes  from  the  Southwest  where  the  animals  can  be  held 


SEASONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RECQPTS 
AND  LOCAL  SLAUGHTER. 

It   LCADINO  MARKETS 


Fio.  1. — SeaaoiuU  diBtribtttlon  of  receipts  and  local  tfauffhter,  11  leading  markets. 

longer,  mitil  Colorado  feed  yards  are  ready  for  them.  In  addition, 
Denver  is  primarily  a  feeder  market,  and  logically  draws  more 
heavily  on  the  later  part  of  the  marketing  movement,  which  con- 
tains the  bulk  of  the  feeder  sheep  and  lambs.  The  peak  load  arrives 
in  Jersey  City  in  August  mainly  because  of  heavy  arrivals  of  early 
lambs  from  country  points  and  other  market  centers.  As  Jersey 
City  is  almost  wholly  a  slaughtering  point,  the  curve  is  smoother 
than  at  the  other  markets. 


^On  the  range  the  bulk  of  the  snrplus  sheep  and  lambs  must  be  shipped  as  soon  as 
drtTen  ont  of  the  moontains  by  snow.  There  is  not  enough  graslng  to  hold  back  many  of 
them  In  most  range  sections.  Host  of  the  gracing  which  is  available  on  Irrigated  and  dry- 
fsrm  land  is  needed  for  the  breeding  bands  or  for  the  winter  use  of  these  bands.  True, 
winter  range  near  shipping  points  will  rarely  fatten  sheep  in  any  case.  Owing  to  the 
top^vraphy.  sheep  In  the  Middle  West  can  be  held  in  pasture  and  stubble  fields  until  the 
forage  Is  buHod  under  the  snow,  If  need  be,  because  the  breeding  stock  has  an  abundance 
o#  roiigbagr  for  winter  use.  When  the  sheep  are  shipped,  the  drive  to  loading  point  Is 
quite  short. 
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Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipmento. 

Figure  3  (page  281)  shows  the  seasonal  distribution  of  stocker  and 
feeder  shipments  (mainly  feeder  lambs)  from  the  four  leading  mar- 
kets.   This  movement  lasts  from  August  to  December.    The  May- 


Fi<3.  2. — Seasonal  distribution  of  receipts  at  the  five  leading  markets. 

June  rise  at  Kansas  City  is  accounted  for  by  movement,  mainly  to 
pastures  of  the  Central  West,  of  thin  range  sheep  and  yearlings 
shipped  from  Texas  and  New  Mexico  after  the  winter  grazing  begins 
to  get  dry.    At  Denver  the  June-July  rise  results  mainly  from  east- 
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ward  moTement  of  yearlings  and  aged  ewes  wintered  and  shorn  at 
western  points  and  then  shipped  to  or  routed  through  Denver. 
These  are  mainly  stock  sheep  to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes  to 
the  eastward.  Figures  2  and  3  bring  out  very  clearly  the  strain 
put  on  the  marketing  and  transportation  agencies  by  the  movement 
of  such  a  volume  of  live  stock  in  so  short  a  time  during  the  fall  of 
the  year. 


SEASONAL  MOVEMENT  of  STOCKERS  a  FEEDERS 

FROM 

THE  FOUR  LEADING  MARKETS 

MONTH  <       S<o.<3332iOO 
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Fxo.  S. — Seaaonal  movement  of  atockera  and  feeders  from  the  four  leading  markets. 

Local  Slaaghter  at  Market  Points. 

Figure  4  (page  282)  indicates  the  seasonal  distribution  of  slaugh- 
terings at  each  of  the  four  chief  slaughter  markets.  Chicago, 
Omaha,  Jersey  City,  and  Kansas  City  slaughter  80  per  cent  of  the 
number  killed  at  the  11  markets  enumerated  in  Table  XXX VII  and 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  butchered  at  the  30  markets  shown  in  Table 
XXXV.  A  composite  curve,  such  as  the  lower  curve  in  Figure  1,  is  an 
excellent  visualization  of  the  seasonal  distribution  of  most  of  the 
slaughtering  done,  but  it  disguises  the  real  impK>rtance  of  Chicago, 
which  butchers  one-third  of  ^e  sheep  and  lanj)s  slaughtered  under 
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GoveruDievil  iDspeetion.  The  concentration  of  slaughterings  at  Chi- 
cago in  the  fall  uonlhs  (practically  one-third  of  the  annual  total  in 
September^  October^  and  November)  seriously  affects  prices  to  the 
producer*  The  market  is  flooded  with  sheep  and  lambs  which  must  be 
butchered  and  with  feeder  animals  which  are  available  to  packers  as 
well  a$  to  the  feeder  buyers.  Prices  therefore  are  depressed,  and 
those  paid  at  Chicago  largely  determine  the  price  level  at  other  mar- 
kelSi.  Furtunalaly  for  the  American  shepherds,  the  thin  western  lambs 
are  suitable  for  fattening  by  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  and  Central 
West,     The  bunlen  placed  on  the  packers  is  thus  lightened  con- 


LOCAL    SLAUGHTER   OF  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

ON  THE 

roUR   LEADING  SLAUGHTER  tHARKETS 


hundaimI 
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^  (M    4      \  \»\«l  •iHUtfht^r  of  nheep  and  lambB  on  tbe  four  leftdlng  idaughter  markPtaL 

>\vloi  *Mn  (Hhorwisi^  autumn  prices  would  drop  to  a  far  lower 
U  \v  I  \\\M\  U  lu^w  the  case.  As  it  is,  the  quality  of  a  large  propor- 
iuiu  \'l  \\\\^  iiulue  ntiet^p  and  lambs  which  must  be  slaughtered  dur- 
\\\\'  sK'^  (r4U  iiuu\thii  Htventuates  the  price  drop  which  would  result 
\^^  ^^\  x^«o  t\\yx\\  x\w^  inmcentration  of  slaughterings  here  shown* 
\\\  \<\sk\  \\^  uk^^  s^iv  of  this  autumn  surplus,  considerably  more  is 
\\\<>*s\\  |v^  uuuuK  at  that  time  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
\\\\\  \\w  |H^i\v(U4j^v  t')>^en  is  very  small.  Because  American  con* 
\*i*u\H  U^K%«M%«  luvt^  not  taken  kindly  to  frozen  meats,  the  gtBat 
i»MiK  %^C  Us«' o  uxv^i^^^  must  lie  chilled  and  put  on  the  consuming^ 
iuavkv(«  lu^msU^lvbx  **  ohilled  mutton  o^r^  n/^f  be  held  more  than 
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about  three  w^ks  except  in  eold  weather.  It  would  be  a  considerable 
aid  to  market  stability  if  larger  quantities  could  be  frozen  during  the 
fall  months  for  subsequent  issue  to  the  trade. 

The  Early  Lamb  Markets. 

Figure  5  shows  more  clearly  the  receipts  and  local  slaughter  at 
the  early  lamb  markets  and  at  Fort  Worth,  which  is  typical  of 
those  south  of  Kansas  City  and  East  St.  Louis.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  East  St.  Louis,  these  markets — ^Nashville,  Louisville,  Cin- 
cinnati, East  St.  Louis,  and  Fort  Worth — are  mainly  reforwarding 
points  between  the  producer  and  the  consuming  mark^.    This  is 


RECEIPTS  AND  LOCAL  SLAUGHTER 

AT  THE 

EARLY     LAMB     MARKETS 
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Fia.  5. — ^Receipts  and  local  slaughter  at  early  Iamb  markets. 

well  shown  by  the  lower  part  of  the  graph,  which  depicts  the  local 
slaughterings  as  against  the  receipts  shown  just  above  them.  The 
peak  of  the  market  run  is  reached  earliest  in  FcH't  Worth,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  movement  of  yearlings  and  wethers,  from  the  Texas 
ranches.  Sheep  reforwarded  from  this  market  go  mainly  to  Kansas 
City  and  East  St.  Louis.  The  peak  is  reached  in  Nashville  and 
East  St.  Louis  earlier  than  in  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  because  of 
the  location  of  the  two  former  with  reference  to  the  early  lamb 
producing  areas  of  central  and  western  Tennessee,  southwestern 
Kentucky,  and  southern  Missouri.  Lambs  in  central  and  northern 
Kentucky  and  southern  Lidiana  reach  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  later 
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becaufie  of  the  more  northern  location  of  these  producing  8ection& 
All  but  Fort  Worth  (though  to  a  less  extent  East  St.  Louis)  ship  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  receipts  to  Jersey  City,  which  also 
gets  most  of  the  early  lambs  from  southwest  Virginia. 

MARKET  PRICES— EFFECT  OF  SEASONAL  SUPPLY  AND  QUALITY. 

Just  as  the  market  receipts  show  a  wide  seasonal  variation,  so 
variations  in  quality  are  equally  wide.  In  general,  the  average 
quality  of  the  animals  is  lowest  when  the  receipts  are  most  numeroua 
The  effect  of  both  factors  on  prices  is  very  serious. 

Quality  of  the  Matton  Sapply. 

Beginning  with  January  1,  and  continuing  until  May  1,  the  bulk 
of  the  mutton  and  lamb  supply  consists  of  fat  animals  from  the  feed 
yards  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  These  are  fairly  imiform  in  quality 
compared  with  arrivals  later  in  the  year,  though  a  great  many 
of  those  received  after  about  March  1,  particularly  with  the 
high  wool  prices  of  recent  years,  have  been  fed  for  a  heavy  fleece 
(which  is  generally  shorn  before  slaughter)  rather  than  for  prime 
to  choice  lamb  and  mutton.  Prices  paid  are  higher  than  later  in 
the  year  because  of  the  higher  average  quality  of  the  animals.  The 
first  spring  lambs  to  reach  the  market  in  April  and  May  also  average 
fairly  high  in  quality,  particularly  the  Arizona  and  California 
arrivals,  and  being  few  in  number  sell  at  very  good  prices.  With  an 
increase  in  receipts  the  price  declines,  but  it  remains  at  a  distinctly 
remunerative  level.  Arrivals  for  slaughter  from  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  during  April,  May,  and  June  are  of  good  quality,  but  almost 
all  are  a  year  old  or  more,  and  do  not  compete  directly  with  the  very 
early  native  lambs,  which  enter  only  into  luxurious  consumption 
channels.  The  range  lambs  which  arrive  during  and  after  June  arc 
more  uniform  in  breeding  and  in  quality  than  corresponding  re* 
ceipts  of  natives.  But  arrivals  from  both  sources  are  small  and  very 
few  westerns,  even  if  fairly  thin,  go  out  as  feeders  prior  to  August, 
because  the  demand  in  consuming  centers  for  these  lighter  "  handy 
w^eight "  animals  is  too  great.  An  increasing  number  of  the  western 
lambs  arrive  only  in  medium  to  fair  condition  after  about  August  1 ; 
as  market  receipts  are  then  steadily  rising,  there  is  a  rapid  movement 
of  western  lambs  in  feeder  condition  to  the  feed  yards.  Suit- 
ability of  the  thin  western  lambs  for  fattening  enables  them  to  sell 
far  above  natives,  and  to  improve  the  average  quality  of  the  mutton 
supply  when  returned  from  the  feeding  yards.  The  thin  natives 
which  flood  the  markets  after  September  1  are  almost  entirely  un- 
acceptable for  fattening  because  of  lack  of  uniformity,  failure  to 
dock  and  castrate,  and  susceptibility  to  diseases,  such  as  the  stomach 
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worm.'  These  lambs  must  be  slaughtered  at  once,  and  the  markets 
are  thus  glutted  with  undesirable  lamb  and  mutton  and  the  prices 
are  depressed  for  all  receipts  during  the  fall  months. 

Market  Prices. 

Chicago  prices,  modified  primarily  by  differences  in  shipping 
charges,  largely  determine  the  price  level  at  other  markets,  although 
temporary  differences  in  supply  and  demand  frequently  cause  appre- 
ciable divergences  from  the  normal  price  differential.  Differences  in 
quality  may  also  affect  the  normal  differential  between  Chicago  and 
other  markets  on  a  given  day.  The  Chicago  price  varies  from  day  to 
day  and  from  week  to  week,  and  these  variations  are  often  quite 
wide.  They  frequently  cause  heavy  losses,  especially  to  sheep  and 
lamb  feeders. 

■Tbe  low  quality  of  aatamn  receipts  of  natlveR  results  primarily  from  failure  to  dock 
all  lambs  and  neglect  to  castrate  the  males.  Docking  and  castrating  are  conspicuously 
present  In  areas  where  flnewool  sheep  hare  been  retained  In  whole  or  In  part,  and  are  con- 
spicuously absent  in  most  other  parts  of  the  fleece  States  region.  Failure  to  dock  results 
In  very  dirty  hindquarters,  which  may  not  only  hamper  the  lambs  In  their  growth,  but 
always  Injures  their  appearance  on  the  market.  They  are  unattractlye  to  killers,  and 
quite  apart  from  other  considerations,  sheep  feeders  will  seldom  consent  to  handle  them. 
Failure  to  castrate  the  males  also  results  in  inferior  market  animals  unless  slaughtered 
by  4  months  of  age.  After  that  time  they  begin  to  deyelop  the  sex  Instinct  and  to  become 
heavy  in  the  neck  and  shoulder,  where  the  cheapest  meat  cuts  are  located,  and 
relatively  light  in  the  loin  and  hicdquarter.  With  the  derelopment  of  the  sex 
Instinct  they  also  lose  their  *'  baby  "  fat  and  rarely  replace  it  with  other  fat  Their  meat 
also  gets  coarse  and  undesirable.  At  the  same  time  they  worry  ewe  Iambs  to  a  point 
where  the  latter  lose  flesh  or  are  prevented  from  putting  on  flesh.  This  results  in  the 
entire  lot  selling  considerably  below  good  to  prime  native  lambs.  The  price  cut  on  buck 
lambs  often  Is  as  high  as  60  per  cent  of  the  price  of  native  tops.  In  1919,  according  to 
American  Sheep  Breeder  and  Wool  Grower,  April,  1920,  80  per  cent  of  tbe  native  lambs 
reaching  Chicago  were  uncastrated  and  undocked,  and  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  male* 
had  been  altered.  This  was  a  larger  percentage  than  ever  before,  and  probably  was  due 
to  the  numerous  beginners  In  sheep  husbandry  who  had  stocked  up  in  1018.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  bucky  lambs  sold  at  $7  to  $8  per  100  pounds  in  September  and  October 
of  1919,  when  native  tops  were  bringing  $14  to  $15.  The  neat,  blocky  appearance  of  the 
docked  and  castrated  western  lambs  Is  in  striking  contrast  to  most  of  the  natives.  The 
former  sell  for  more  on  tbe  hoof,  but  their  hif^hei  quality  gives  a  heavier  carcass  from  the 
same  live  weight.  The  carcass  is  In  every  way  more  desirable  and  has  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  higher-priced  cuts.  This  type  of  lamb  often  is  considerably  cheaper  on  the 
hooks  In  tbe  cooling  room.  In  the  case  of  coarse,  bucky  lambs,  it  frequently  Is  difficult 
to  cut  tbe  price  on  the  market  sufllciently  to  offset  their  undesirable  carcass  and  low 
dressing  pcrrcentage. 

It  is  a  question  whether  failure  to  dock  and  castrate  is  due  more  to  Indifference  than 
to  ignorance.  Some  growers  dock  the  females  and  only  alter  the  males.  Others  do 
neither,  claiming  that  tbe  animals  are  checked  in  their  growth.  There  is  no  merit  what- 
eTer  in  such  a  contention  if  the  lambs  are  properly  trimmed  within  two  weeks  after  birth. 
Such  lambs  at  8  months  of  age  are  fully  as  heavy  as  those  not  cut  but  of  similar  breeding 
and  kept  under  the  same  conditions.  At  four  months  of  age,  which  is  the  time  when  most 
of  the  early  lambs  begin  moving  to  market,  they  are  somewhat  heavier,  and  at  five  to  six 
months  of  age  they  average  5  to  10  pounds  heavier  than  the  untrimmed  lambs.  While  it 
is  true  that  local  country  buyers  often  do  not  discriminate,  when  the  lambs  reach  the 
market  the  docked  and  castrated  loads  always  outsell  uncut  loads  of  the  same  weight  and 
flnlsh.  On  the  average,  the  superior  and  more  uniform  quality  and  breeding  of  the  west- 
em  lambs  enable  them  to  outsell  the  natives  considerably.  However,  well-bred,  altered, 
and  trimmed  natives  of  equal  quality  sell  on  a  par  with  western  tops  at  the  same  weights. 
They  are  in  a  very  small  minority  In  the  market  receipts,  and  the  buyers  are  always  glad 
to  pay  a  premium  for  them. 
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Age,  quality,  and  weight,  aside  from  variatioDB  in  supply  which 
have  only  a  temporary  effect,  are  the  chief  factors  in  determining  dif- 
ferences in  price  between  grades  and  classes  of  sheep  and  lambs. 
Because  of  the  preference  for  lamb,  sheep  always  sell  for  less  than 
lambs.  Spring  lambs  (marketed  at  3  to  6  months  of  age,  mainly 
between  April  1  and  August  1)  practically  always  outsell  older  lambs^ 
which  are  about  1  year  of  age  at  that  time.  Preference  of  the  con- 
suming public  for  light  to  medium  weight  cuts  rather  than  heavy  cuts 
also  enables  yearlings,  frequently  retailed  as  lamb,  to  outsell  aged 
sheep.   The  latter  are  used  mainly  by  the  cheap  restaurant  trade. 

Early  Lamb  Prices. 

Figure  6  (page  287)  shows  the  monthly  prices  of  "firsts,"  or  top 
quality  lambs,  at  Louisville,  and  choice  to  fancy  native  lambs  at  Chi- 
cago during  1919  and  1920.  The  superior  price  of  "  spring  "  lambs, 
until  about  July  1,  when  equally  or  more  desirable  range  lambs  appear 
in  quantities  on  the  Chicago  market  in  competition  with  the  native 
spring  lambs  (which  by  that  time  are  quoted  as  straight  natives)  is 
fairly  well  shown  in  this  figure.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
lambs  other  than  "spring"  which  reach  Chicago  prior  to  July  1 
have  often  been  shorn  just  previously,  and  that  this  affects  their  pric« 
and  the  average  price.  The  price  of  the  limited  arrivals  of  spring 
lambs  at  Chicago  parallels  that  at  Louisville.  The  dotted  lines  in  the 
figure  show  the  extreme  drop  from  the  April  price  (for  very  limited 
arrivals  of  spring  lambs)  to  the  May  average  after  they  have  be- 
come more  numerous  at  Louisville.  The  regular  quotations  prior 
to  May  1  at  Louisville  are  for  limited  arrivals  of  late-bom  lambs 
of  the  previous  year's  crop.  They  are  less  desirable  than  the  fed 
arrivals  at  Chicago.  The  lower  Louisville  level  after  July  is  also 
arrivals  at  Chicago.  The  lower  Louisville  level  after  July  also  is 
due  to  poorer  quality.  This  figure  also  shows  the  extent  of  the  1920 
drop  in  price  level  as  compared  with  1919. 

Price  Averages  and  Variations. 

The  difference  in  the  price  per  100  pounds  between  lambs,  yearlings, 
and  older  sheep,  both  westerns  and  natives,  is  shown  in  Table 
XXXVIIL  Owing  to  the  sharp  advance  in  price  which  resulted 
from  war  conditions,  the  prices  are  grouped  to  show  the  averages  for 
1909-1915  and  191^-1919.  These  annual  average  prices  are  shown  in 
the  third  and  seventh  lines  in  the  table  (reading  across  the  page) .  The 
last  line  of  the  table  shows  the  percentage  of  increase  of  war  prices 
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TOP  NATIVE  LAMB  PRICES 

CHICAGO  AND  U0UI8VIULE 
MONTHLY  AVERAGE,  1919  AND  1920 
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over  prewar  prices.   Sheep  prices  rose  101  per  cent,  yeurlingB  100  per 
cent,  and  lambs  98  per  cent. 

During  the  cold  season  (December  to  May,  inclusive)  average 
prices  range  higher  than  from  June  to  November,  and  yearlings  and 
aged  sheep  sell  closer  to  lambs.  The  price  level  for  both  sheep  and 
lambs  rises  in  December  because  of  smaller  receipts,  but  the  price  of 
desirable  older  sheep  as  compared  with  that  of  lambs  usually  rises  in 
November  owing  to  a  perceptible  though  only  temporary  lowering  in 
the  quality  of  lambs  during  the  late  fall.  This  is  more  marked  in  De- 
cember, but  by  January  1  the  converging  of  prices  from  this  particu- 
lar cause  is  corrected.  After  January  1,  undesirables  in  all  classes  are 
largely  eliminated,  and  the  higher  relative  price  of  sheep  results 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  cold  season  heavier  cuts  move  more 
freely  in  the  consuming  markets.  Then,  too,  a  large  number  (about 
20  per  cent)  of  the  fed  lambs  which  reach  the  market  during  the 
winter  have  been  finished  to  too  great  a  weight  and  have  to  sell  con- 
siderably closer  to  yearling  prices  than  lighter  but  equally  well- 
finished  lambs.  Lamb  prices  average  higher  during  the  winter 
months,  however,  than  in  the  summer  because  of  smaller  receipts  and 
higher  quality.  Lines  1,  2,  5,  and  6  in  Table  XXXVIII  show  the 
average  seasonal  price  differences  by  classes  and  subclasses  of  sheep 
and  lambs.*  It  will  be  noted  that  western  sheep  and  lambs  alwajrs 
outsell  natives  by  a  small  amount.    This  does  not  mean  that  a  prime 

•  It  trill  be  noted  that  in  the  prewar  period  yearlings  averaged  S1.02  higher  than  sheep  (or  20  per  eent)» 
lambs  $1^  above  yearlings  (22^  per  cent),  and  t2.39  higher  than  sheep  (46.8  per  cent).  During  the  war 
period  yearlings  averaged  S1.87  above  sheep  (18  per  cent),  lambs  12.55  higher  tlian  yearlings  (21  per  cea^, 
and  $4.42  above  sheep  (42.4  per  cent).  The  slight  narrowing  of  the  percentage  of  spread  between  the 
prices  of  lambs  and  of  older  animals  was  due  to  a  more  limited  supply  of  the  latter,  for  which  there  always  b 
a  good  demand  up  to  a  certain  point.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  except  in  abnormal  seasons,  suoii 
as  the  latter  part  of  1923,  the  market  for  mutton  appears  to  be  suflBciently  strong  to  maintain  aboiit  the 
present  percentage  of  difference  in  price.  It  might  seem  that  the  demand  for  breeding  ewes  during  the 
war  period  was  the  m^in  cau^e  for  the  narrower  percentage  difference  in  average  price  of  dieep  and  lambSw 
But  there  was  as  great  a  gain  in  sheep  prices  relative  to  lamb  prices  during  the  winter  season  as  during  the 
summer  season,  and  it  is  during  mldmmnior  and  early  fall  that  any  pronounced  demand  for  breeding  ew«i 
wooMatlect  prices.  Only  in  1917  doe?  the  price  curve  for  sheep  show  a  marked  rise  during  this  time  of  year. 
There  is  almoU  always  a  slight  rise  during  November  and  December.  For  percentage  differences  in 
price  of  sheep,  yearlings,  and  lambs,  winter  and  summer,  the  following  tabulation  is  presented: 

Stawnal  iiferenee  in  price  o/  lamb$  rdaUve  to  jfearUnge  and  tkeep. 


Winter. 

Summer. 

Lambs 

above 

yearlings 

by- 

Lambs 

above 

sheep 

by- 

Lambs 

above 

y<*arlings 

by— 

Lambs 

above 

sheep 

by- 

liX)9-1915 

Per  cent. 
17.1 
14.5 

Ptreent. 
38.5 
34.4 

PercfiU. 
28.2 
28.1 

Pereeni, 
56w6 

1916-1919 

52.1 

Gain  in  r^H^tiv^  nrioB.. .  -  ^  -  - , 

"2.6 

»4.1 

•  .1 

*4.A 

a  Yearlings. 


*  Sheep. 
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western  Iamb  is  superior  to  a  prime  native,  but,  as  previously  sug- 
gested, results  from  the  higher  average  quality  of  the  western  ani- 
mals.^ 

Table  XXXVIII. — Price  of  native  and  icestern  sheep,  yearlings  and  lambs, 

Chicago,  1909-1915  and  1916-1919. 


Sheep. 

Average 
for  sheep. 

YearUngB. 

Lambs. 

Average 
forlambe. 

Native. 

Western. 

Native. 

Western. 

D6C«mb«r-Mft7, 1900-1M6 

Mfty-Norember,  1900-1915 

«5.45 
4.52 

«5.70 
4.76 

tS.Sfi 
4.64 

96.60 
5.67 

17.55 
7.11 

r.9i 

7.42 

17.75 
7.27 

Annniil  ftvmurfk, , 

4.99 

5.23 

5.11 

6.13 

7.33 

7.67 

7.50 

D«ceiiiber-Mfty .  1916-1919 

May-November,  191fr-1919 

11.01 
9.44 

11.26 
9.93 

11.14 
9.68 

13.09 
11.49 

14.63 
14.53 

15.31 
14.90 

14.97 
14.72 

Average 

10.23 

10.60 

10.42 

12.29 

14. SR 

15.10 

14.84 

_  , 

Per  omt  increase  in  annual  aver- 
aice  price,  1916-1919  over  1909- 
1915 

105 

103 

104 

100 

99 

97 

98 

The  average  monthly  price  of  native  and  western  sheep  and  Iambs 
at  Chicago  for  the  years  1909  to  1915  and  1916  to  1919  is  presented  in 
Figure  7  (page  290).  This  figure  visualizes  the  average  rise  in  price 
which  has  occurred  as  well  as  the  monthly  variation.  The  only  point 
in  this  graph  which  calls  for  comment  is  the  accentuation  of  the  drop 
in  June  prices  during  the  war  period.  June  arrivals  at  Chicago  are 
mainly  lambs^and  sheep  which  have  been  wintered  and  shorn  before 
sale  for  slaughter.  The  bulk  is  usually  heavier  than  desired  for  the 
June  market.  This  would  depress  the  price  in  any  case,  and  the 
removal  of  the  fleece  accentuates  the  drop  in  price.  Because  the 
price  of  wool  rose  relatively  more  than  the  price  of  sheep  and  lambs, 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  June  arrivals  was  shorn  during  the  war 
years.  This,  of  course,  exaggerated  the  drop  in  June  prices  still 
more,  owing  to  the  enhanced  value  of  the  fleece.  The  slight  rise  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  in  the  price  of  native  and  western  sheep  dur- 
ing the  war  years  as  against  the  absence  of  such  rise  in  average  prices 
prior  to  1916  resulted  largely  from  a  greater  demand  for  breeding 
ewes  during  the  period  of  high  prices.  In  contrast  to  this  slight  rise, 
there  was  a  pronounced  increase  in  the  prices  of  sheep  during  the 
winter  months. 


*The  true  eiPect  of  the  price  cut  on  culls  is  not  shown  In  these  averages,  which  are 
baaed  oo  bulk  sales.  For  instance,  on  September  29,  1910,  choice  to  prime  native  lambs 
sold  at  114.25  to  $15,  westerns  at  $14.75  to  $16.50,  and  native  culls  at  $7  to  $0.  Year- 
llnga,  all  grades,  sold  at  $8  to  $11,  wethers  at  $8  to  $0.25,  and  cull  wethers  at  $4  to  $7.50. 
Oo  September  27,  1920,  choice  to  prime  native  lambs  sold  at  $12.50  to  $13,  westerns  at 
$18.50  to  $18.75,  and  native  culls  at  $8.50  to  $9.  Yearlings,  all  grades,  sold  at  $7  to 
$10.25,  wethers  at  $7.25  to  $7.75,  and  coll  wetheis  at  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

1842'— 21 19 
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The  use  of  monthly  average  prices  for  a  series  of  years,  aa  in  Figure 
7,  always  results  in  a  smoother  and  more  regular  curve  than  one 
which  charts  monthly  changes  for  any  one  year.  Figure  8  is  there- 
fore presented  to  show  how  markedly  supply  and  demand  can  affect 
monthly  variations  in  prices.    Average  monthly  prices,  which  of 
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PiQ.  7. — Average  monthly  prices,  Chlcafxo,  native  and  western  sheep  and  lambs   (1900- 
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course  do  not  show  daily  and  weekly  variations,  are  charted  for  cer- 
tain years  for  their  suggestive  value.  The  resulting  curves  can 
readily  be  explained  by  changes  in  supply  and  demand,  which, 
in  turn,  are  affected  by  many  factors  in  addition  to  receipts  and 
slaughterings  at  any  given  time.  The  unusual  decline  shown  in 
the  fall  of  1919,  although  aggravated  by  the  thin  condition  of  the 
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western  lambs  caused  by  the  drought,  was  largely  the  result  of  an  ab- 
normal proportion  of  native  culls.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest 
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gain  from  a  prewar  to  a  war  level  was  between  October,  1916,  and 
January,  1917. 
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Weight  as  a  Factor  in  Price, 

The  effect  of  variations  in  weight  on  the  price  of  lambs  has  already 
been  suggested.  Provided  they  have  finish,  weight  has  much  less 
effect  on  the  price  of  yearlings  and  aged  sheep.  Late  in  May  and 
early  in  June  early  lambs,  which  scale  close  to  65  pounds,  are  most 
in  demand,  because  light  cuts  are  desired  during  the  hot  weather. 
As  the  season  advances  the  acceptable  weights  get  heavier.  During 
August  and  September  the  lambs  often  weigh  80  to  85  pounds  per 
head  in  car  lots,  and  some  go  as  high  as  90  pounds,  but  these  are 
generally  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  lighter,  well-finished  ani* 
mals.  Prices  for  different  weights  vary  with  the  supply  of  animals 
of  those  weights  at  the  time.  When  the  arrivals  consist  largely  of 
heavy  lambs,  and  there  is  a  marked  scarcity  of  lighter  lambs,  animals 
of  medium  weight  and  finish  may  sell  at  as  much  per  100  pounds  as 
those  which  are  heavy,  fat,  and  decidedly  superior.  When  the  ar- 
rivals run  strongly  toward  lighter  weights,  with  a  marked  scarcity 
of  those  between  80  and  90  pounds,  the  lambs  of  medium  weight  and 
finish  always  sell  below  superior,  heavier  animals.  Those  which 
weigh  close  to  90  pounds  then  often  bring  as  much  per  100  pounds  as 
those  which  carry  a  very  good  finish,  but  which  weigh  5  to  10  pounds 
less.  There  has  never  been  a  time,  however,  when  a  Iamb  of  medium 
weight  and  finish  has  brought  as  much  as  a  fat,  well-finished  lamb  of 
the  same  weight,  for  the  reason  that  the  fatter  the  lamb  the  higher 
the  dressing  percentage  (dressed  weight  vs.  light  weight)  and  the 
more  valuable  the  carcass  on  the  hook  in  the  cooling  room. 

Pelt  Wool  as  a  Factor  in  Price. 

In  connection  with  market  prices  for  sheep  and  lambs  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  wool  carried  by  unshorn  animals  has  an  important 
bearing  on  live- weight  values.  This  has  been  especially  true  during 
the  recent  years  of  high  wool  prices,  when  the  wool  on  the  pelt  was 
valued  as  high,  or  higher,  per  pound  as  the  dressed  carcass.  From 
1912  to  1914,  inclusive,  data  gathered  for  one  day  each  week  from  the 
Chicago  market  show  that  from  the  latter  part  of  March  to  about 
the  middle  of  May  shorn  fed  lambs  sold  for  12.6  per  cent  less  per 
100  pounds  than  unshorn  lambs  on  the  basis  of  practically  "top" 
prices.*  When  prices  for  lambs  in  only  fair  to  top  condition  were 
used,  the  shorn  animals  sold  at  13.1  per  cent  less  than  the  unshorn 
"  fair  "  to  "  top  "  lambs.  This  resulted  from  the  fact  that  large  num- 
bers of  animals  were  finished  only  to  fair  to  good  market  condition 
with  the  idea  of  making  a  satisfactory  profit  from  their  heavy  fleeces. 
Their  lower  dressing  percentage  relative  to  strictly  prime  lots  re- 
sulted in  a  larger  average  cut  in  price  when  shorn.     For  the  same 

*  Prices  used  to  derive  these  percentages  were  those  at  which  most  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity sold,  but  not  the  price  paid  for  occasional  very  exceptional  lots  of  anusnal  exceU«noe. 
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period  each  year  from  1915  to  1919,  inclusive,  the  price  of  shorn 
tops  was  16.8  per  cent  below  the  unshorn,  and  on  fair  to  tops  17.4 
per  cent  lower.  This  was  caused  by  the  increase  in  wool  prices  dur- 
ing the  latter  period.  That  is,  the  above  percentages  of  the  live- 
weight  price  paid  for  unshorn  lambs  was  due  to  the  wool  they  car- 
ried, the  short  lengths  on  the  pelt,  i.  e.,  the  "  shearling  "  wool  of  the 
puUeries,  being  disregarded  as  worth  little  more  than  cost  of  removal. 
These  details  are  shown  by  years  in  the  following  table : 

Table  XXXIX. — PiHce  per  200  pounds,  shorn  and  unshorn  lamhs. 


Fed  lambs,  fail  to  to[>8. 

Yeu. 

Wooled. 

Shorn. 

Dlfler- 
flnoe. 

Per  cent 
difference. 

Wooled. 

Shorn. 

Dlfler- 
enoe. 

Percent 
difference. 

1912-1914 

SS.67 
15.92 
19.97 

97.58 
18.22 
17.34 

SI. 09 
2.70 
2.63 

.     12.6 
16.8 
13.2 

88.33 
15.37 
19.50 

87.24 
12.70 
16.62 

81.00 
2.67 
2.88 

13.1 

1915-1919 

17.4 

1930 

14.2 

In  the  spring  of  1920  the  difference  in  price  between  shorn  and 
unshorn  lambs  fell  almost  to  the  prewar  percentage  as  a  result  of 
the  slow  market  for  medium  and  low  wools.  It  fell  below  the  pre- 
war level  after  the  middle  of  May.  In  September  of  1920  the  effect 
of  the  moribund  skin  and  wool  market  was  such  that  lambs  selling 
on  the  Chicago  market  at  $13.50  per  100  pounds  were  equivalent  to 
animals  selling  at  $17.96 '  in  September,  1919.  The  cut  in  price  of 
live  animals  per  100  pounds  due  to  change  in  pelt  values  was  $3.50, 
and  on  offal  and  increased  labor  cost  the  cut  was  $1. 

imports  of  Frozen  Lamb  and  Mutton. 

In  1920  the  domestic  market  was  greatly  affected  by  shipments 
of  frozen  lamb  and  mutton  from  Australasia  and  Argentina.  They 
came  mainly  from  Australasia  and  were  shipped  to  the  United  States 
by  the  British  Government.  Up  to  December  2,  a  total  of  2,662,(X)0 
carcasses  had  been  received  since  April,  and  there  were  enough  on 
the  way  to  make  a  total  approximating  3,000,000.  These  imports  will 
make  a  total  of  over  106,000,0(X)  pounds.  This  is  between  one-fifth 
and  one-fourth  of  the  noinnal  amount  of  lamb  and  mutton  slaughtered 
under  Government  inspection  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  total 
amount  imported  to  December  2,  about  one-half  was  held  in  storage 
on  that  date.  These  arrivals  operated  all  summer  to  weaken  the 
sheep  market,  already  depressed  by  the  collapse  of  the  market  for 
wool.  Arrivals  from  south  of  the  equator  after  September  1  were 
particularly  unfortunate  for  American  shepherds  because  they 
greatly  exaggerated  the  effect  of  the  autumn  glut.    Their  need  for 


•  Breedcm*  Gazette,  Sept.  2,  1920,  p.  399.  and  American  Sheep  Breeder  and  Wool  Grower, 
S^t.,  1920.  p.  0S4. 
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a  strong  market  was  never  more  pressing  than  in  the  fall  of  1920« 
because  of  the  absence  of  a  market  for  the  1920  wool  clip.  A  glance 
back  to  Figures  6  and  8  will  show  how  the  price  of  choice  to  fancy 
native  lambs  (Fig.  6),  and  the  average  price  of  western  lambs  (Fig. 
8)  on  the  Chicago  market  was  depressed  after  the  wool  market  broke 
about  June  1  and  imports  of  frozen  lamb  and  mutton  arrived  to 
compete  with  the  domestic  product. 

There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  amount  of  future  importations  from 
Australasia,  but  at  the  present  time  the  British  Government  has  large 
supplies  of  frozen  Iamb  and  mutton  on  hand  which  their  markets  can 
not  immediately  absorb.  The  cold-storage  plants  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  overcrowded.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  after  a  period  of  readjustment,  which  may  take 
a  year  or  more,  this  supply  of  imported  frozen  mutton  need  not  l>e 
feared.  However,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Canterbury  Sheep- 
owners'  Union  has  issued  a  statement  expressing  satisfaction  at  the 
reception  given  to  New  Zealand  lamb  by  this  country,  and  has  stateil 
that  there  seems  to  be  practically  an  unlimited  and  lucrative  market 
in  this  country  for  their  product.  The  Union  apparently  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  United  States  market  can  absorb  2,000,000  lamb  and 
mutton  carcasses  annually.  Should  their  expectations  be  realized,  the 
marketing  problems  confronting  the  American  shepherds  will  be 
more  difficult  of  solution. 

CONCLUSION. 

American  shepherds  greatly  desire  and  need  more  stable  market 
prices.  The  close  i-elation  between  market  receipts  and  prices,  par- 
ticularly the  effect  of  the  glut  during  the  fall  months,  and  of  the 
quality  of  a  large  part  of  the  native  receipts  during  the  autumn  con- 
gestion, has  been  shown.  It  is  evident  that  the  problem  of  securing 
a  better  distribution  of  sheep  and  lambs  throughout  the  year,  and  of 
a  betterment  in  qualit}'  particularly,  is  of  great  importanceu 
As  the  congestion  comes  at  about  the  time  when  the  grazing 
season  closes,  it  probably  never  can  l)e  wholly  avoided,  even  if  that 
were  desired.  It  can,  however,  be  considerably  relieved.  In  the  first 
place,  two-thirds  of  the  lamb^  from  Middle  Western  States  are  mar- 
keted between  September  1  and  Dicenilx^r  1.  Then,  too,  prices) 
for  all  lambs  are  depressed  by  the  very  large  percentage  of  in- 
ferior to  cull  native  animals.  Because  of  the  acceptability  of  thin 
western  lambs  for  fattening  pur{K)ses,  and  th^  good  prices  paid  for 
them,  a  major  factor  in  depressing  autumn  prices  is  the  flood  of 
mediocre  natives.  This  can  be  corrected  bv  lietter  attemtion  to  br^ed- 
ing  and  to  minor  details  of  cai*e  and  feed  which  can  be  readily  given 
by  any  attentive  grower.  At  the  same  time,  many  more  of  the  shep- 
herds could  well  afford  to  have  their  lambs  come  earlier.    By  a  little 
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more  attention,  care  in  feeding,  particularly  by  the  use  of  special 
forage  crops  for  ewes  and  lambs,  and  grain  for  the  lambs  in  creeps, 
they  could  put  their  lambs  on  the  market  from  four  to  eight  weeks 
earlier*  They  would  then  benefit  by  the  higher  prices  for  spring 
lambs  during  spring  and  midsummer.  Unless  the  demand  for  these 
lambs  became  stronger,  earlier  marketing  by  too  many  of  the  shep- 
herds would  result  in  all  early  lamb  growers  getting  somewhat  lower 
prices,  but  it  is  most  improbable  that  enough  would  find  it  practi- 
cable to  affect  very  appreciably  the  normal  May-August  price 
premium.  However,  proper  docking  and  castrating,  and  minor  bet- 
terments of  feed  and  care,  particularly  with  the  use  of  a  small  patch 
of  rape  or  other  green  forage  crop  for  use  after  the  pastures  get  dry 
in  midsummer,  would  have  a  marked  effect  on  prices  through  the 
elimination  of  cull  lambs  without  the  more  detailed  care  necessary. 
for  early  or  midsummer  marketing.  Both  fleece  States  and  range 
shepherds  would  then  benefit  considerably.  Growers  whose  lambs 
were  yet  too  thin  to  command  a  good  price  would  generally  find  it 
profitable  to  put  them  on  a  fattening  ration  for  a  short  time,  and 
market  them  in  December  or  January,  after  the  glut  had  passed. 

The  western  growers  can  also  help  to  relieve  the  congestion. 
Probably  more  of  them  who  have  plenty  of  winter  feed  could,  by 
erecting  lambing  sheds,  have  their  lambs  come  earlier  and  get  them 
on  the  earlier  market,  though  the  additional  cost  should  be  carefully 
considered.  Some  of  the  sheepmen,  living  on  ranges  where  there  is 
a  milder  climate,  could  market  their  lambs  profitably  during  July  and 
August  at  about  4^  months  of  age,  whereas  they  now  have  a  tendency 
to  overstay  the  market  and  ship  their  product  when  6  to  7  months  old. 
The  lambs  arrive  during  the  period  of  heaviest  receipts  and  come 
in  direct  competition  with  those  from  the  more  northern  ranges.  It 
also  seems  possible  that  more  of  the  southwestern  ewes  might  be 
bred  early,  to  raise  their  lambs  on  alfalfa  pastures  during  the  win- 
ter, and  in  favorable  years  to  supplement  this  by  use  of  feed  on  the 
deseit  ranges.  Such  lambs  would  be  ready  for  the  period  of  low 
receipts  and  high  prices  during  April  and  May. 

While  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  number  of  range  men  can  not 
get  their  lambs  ready  to  avoid  the  glut  period,  they  could  help  by 
sorting  their  sheep  more  carefully  and  shipping  only  the  fat  ones, 
holding  back  a  little  longer  the  thin  lambs,  which  should  be  sold  as 
feeders.  The  market  would  be  strengthened  if  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  stockers  and  feeders  could  be  held  until  the  demand  is  stronger, 
and  especially  if  they  could  go  direct  to  the  feed  yards.  As  shown 
in  Figures  1  to  3,  the  stocker  and  feeder  sheep  and  lambs  reach  the 
yards  during  the  period  of  congestion,  and  as  they  are  available  to  the 
packers  as  well  as  to  sheep  feeders,  they  help  in  depressing  the  mar- 
ket.   In  most  range  areas,  however,  crop  and  field  refuse  is  already 
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used  for  such  purpose,  and  an  extension  of  this  practice  is  oon» 
ditioned  primarily  on  more  complete  use  of  existing  forage  sup- 
plies. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  recent  increase  in  freight  rates  re- 
mains in  effect,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  feeder  animals  will 
move  direct  from  range  points  to  the  feed  yards.  Past  increases  have 
operated  to  increase  direct  shipments  to  save  local  freight  rates  from 
markets  to  feed  yards  and  return.  This  is  indicated  by  the  larger 
proportion  of  direct  purchase  during  the  last  few  years  as  against 
some  years  ago  (30  to  40  per  cent  against  20  to  25  per  cent) . 

The  spreading  of  the  market  season  for  western  lambs  and  the 
holding  back  of  the  feeders  would  also  help  considerably  in  solving 
the  shipping  problem.  By  prolonging  the  shipping  season  the  rail- 
roads would  be  relieved  of  a  part  of  their  peak  load  and  be  able  to 
give  better  service.  One  of  the  reasons  for  an  insufficient  supply  of 
equipment  for  shipping  sheep  results  from  the  use  of  special  double- 
deck  cars.  Many  of  these  are  in  use  for  only  a  short  season,  and 
must  remain  idle  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  lengthening  of  the  period 
in  which  these  cars  are  in  use  would  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  in 
number. 

The  packers  could  also  help  absorb  the  heavy  autumn  receipts  by 
freezing  a  larger  percentage  of  the  inferior  lambs.^^  Should  the  pro- 
ducers modify  prevailing  management  and  marketing  methods  to  a 
considerable  extent,  there  would  be  less  need  for  such  packer  action, 
but  there  always  will  be  something  of  a  glut  during  the  fall  of  the 
year.  Prejudice  on  the  part  of  consumers  against  frozen  meats  has 
discouraged  extensive  freezing  of  the  seasonal  surplus,  but  the  Ameri- 
can experience  with  imported  frozen  carcasses  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  further  experience  this  winter  in  view  of  the  existing  heavy 
holdings  of  frozen  Australasian  lamb  and  mutton  in  this  coimtry, 
would  suggest  that  the  consumers'  attitude  is  subject  to  change.  In 
this  connection,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  imported  frozen 
meat  must  always  sell  below  that  which  is  chilled  save  with  dishonest 
retailers  and  inexperienced  buyers.  The  origin  of  the  product  is  really 
immaterial.  It  may  be  that  in  the  long  run  the  imports  of  frozen 
lamb  and  mutton  may  prove  a  benefit  to  the  domestic  producer 


**The  ayeraffo  amount  of  frosi'D  lambs  and  mutton  In  store  each  montli,  aM  raportcd  to 
the  Bureau  of  Markotn.  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  1016  to  1919.  and  the  amouat 
of  domestic  lamb  and  mutton  frosen  down  each  month  In  1910.  are  shown  in  thouaasdi 
of  pounds  in  the  following  tabulation : 


Average  in  storage.  1916- 

1919 

Monthly  freexinjpi.  1919..., 


Jan. 


7,51.% 
1, 73ft 


Feb. 


7,214   6,6o7   :),515 
l.aft5   1.351    1,531 


4,709 
1.271 


June. I  July. 

I 


4,403   4.007 
9W       »M 


Aug. 


Sept 


4.106   4.178 
931|  1.894 


Oct. 


4.2; 

1.791 


Nov. 


t,09»  T.213 
2,516  I.  to 
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through  their  effect  in  stimulating  the  use  of  frozen  meats.**  In  this 
country  there  has  been  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  prevent  the 
packers  from  freezing  down  any  great  quantity  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  enable  them  to  manipulate  the  markets.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
such  storage,  properly  regulated,  if  need  be,  should  help  equalize 
market  prices  as  between  producer  and  consumer,  as  well  as  stabilize 
prices  somewhat  over  periods  of  time,  by  preventing  a  part  of  the 
September-November  price  slump  and  spreading  it  over  a  larger  part 
of  the  year.  Subsequent  marketings  of  fed  sheep  and  lambs  would 
not  be  greatly  affected  as  chilled  meats  will  always  command  a  pre- 
mium over  frozen  meats. 

Another  problem  in  connection  with  the  future  welfare  of  the 
sheep  industry,  particularly  in  the  range  States,  is  that  of  increasing 
the  consumption  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  this  country,  though  not 
necessarily  at  the  expense  of  beef  and  pork.    In  the  words  of  the 
president  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association:  "Wool  is  a 
natural  necessity,  but  wool  can  not  continue  to  be  produced  unless  we 
have  a  large  market  for  our  lamb  product."    The  annual  per  capita 
consimiption  of  mutton  and  lamb  in  the  United  States  is  6.1  pounds 
as  compared  with  81.4  pounds  of  beef  and  98.4  pounds  of  pork 
(including  lard).*'    Comparing  the  amount  of  lamb  and  mutton  con- 
sumed with  the  total  consumption  of  meats  and  lard  among  those 
countries  for  which  data  are  available  the  United  States  stands 
lowest  with  3.3  per  cent.    Great  Britain  leads  with  a  mutton  con- 
sumption equal  to  21.8  per  cent  of  the  total  meats  and  lard,  France 
second  with  11.4  per  cent,  and  Canada  third  with  6.6  per  cent.    In 
view  of  the  large  production  of  beef  and  pork  at  a  reasonable  price 
because  of  the  heavy  com  crop  grown  in  the  United  States,  there 
would  be  small  reason  to  expect  this  country  to  consume  lamb  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  meats.    Because  of  the  existing  concentration  on 
lamb  consumption,  however,  it  seems  probable  that  an  appreciable 
and  worthwhile  increase  in  the  consumption  of  lamb  can  occur  with- 
out unduly  affecting  other  meats,  and  with  but  small  effect  on  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  all  meats. 

At  the  present  time  three-fourths  of  the  mutton  eaten  in  the  United 
States  is  consumed  north  of  the  Potomac  River  and  east  of  the  AUe- 
frheny  Mountains.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  are  the 
big  centers  of  consumption,  and  the  principal  demand  is  in  the 
various  cities.  Very  little  mutton  is  consumed  in  the  Southern  or 
Western  States,  where  there  is  a  prejudice  of  long  standing  against  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  California  is  one  of  the  heaviest  mutton-consum- 
ing States.    It  is  claimed  that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  uses  4,500  to* 

tt  ft  1«  worthy  of  noU  In  this  connection  that  In  1019,  43  per  cent  of  Great  Britain's 
mutton  rapplj  conslnted  of  frosen  carcasses  from  Australasia  and  South  America. 
**  Ifoothly  Crop  Reporter,  March,  11)20,  p.  27. 
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5,000  lamb  carcasses  weekly,  while  San  Francisco  consumes  a  total  of 
6,000  carcasses  each  week.  To  offset  this  condition  of  low  mutton 
consumption,  campaigns  have  been  inaugurated  by  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  some  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges^  and 
by  the  packers  to  increase  the  mutton  consumption.  It  is  estimated 
that  as  a  result  of  this  campaign  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
mutton  was  increased  nearly  one-half  pound  in  1919.  It  is  believed 
that  the  consumption  can  be  considerably  increased  without  mate- 
rially affecting  the  consumption  of  other  meats. 

It  seems  quite  possible  that  efforts  to  increase  consumption  could 
be  considerably  aided  by  a  modification  in  the  procedure  of  packers. 
Much  of  the  endeavor  has  been  to  popularize  the  cheaper  cuts — those 
taken  from  the  carcass  in  front  of  the  heart  girth — which  normally 
move  slowly  and  at  a  relatively  low  price.  The  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  the  cheaper  cuts  has  much  to  do  with  existing  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  many  retailers  to  handle  them,  and  the  high  per- 
centage of  bone  is  a  disadvantage  from  the  standpoint  of  many  con- 
sumers. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  packers  themselves 
should  not  bone  a  part  of  these  cheap  cuts.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  quite  impracticable,  for  them  to  handle  all  or  perhaps 
a  major  portion  in  that  manner,  but  a  limited  force  steadily  em- 
ployed could  handle  a  considerable  amount.  The  obvious  conven> 
ience  to  the  consumer  in  securing  boned^  rolled  pieces  of  any  size 
desired,  with  no  bone  and  entire  absence  of  waste,  should  greatly 
stimulate  sales.  The  price,  of  course,  would  be  higher,  but  should 
not  entirely  offset  the  saving  in  waste.  Also  by  removing  from  cuts 
of  mutton  the  ^'  fell "  membrane,"  which  causes  the  strong,  muttony 
flavor,  a  step  would  be  taken  toward  removal  of  existing  prejudices 
against  the  flesh  of  aged  sheep.  Persistence  in  such  a  procedure  by 
the  packers  on  a  fairly  comprehensive  though  not  necessarily  a  very 
ambitious  scale,  with  cooperation  on  the  part  of  some  retail  butchers« 
might  result  in  such  a  demand  for  boned  prices  that  the  retailers  as 
a  whole  would  be  forced  to  handle  mutton  and  lamb  in  that  form 
even  if  they  did  not  do  the  boning  themselves.  A  steady  supply  of 
cuts  prepared  in  so  convenient  a  form  could  easily  have  a  far-reach- 
ing effect  on  consumption.^^ 

Aside  from  the  complication  which  results  from  the  importation 
of  frozen  carcasses  from  abroad,  the  problem  confronting  domestic 
sheep  and  wool  growers  in  securing  more  stability  in  market  pricv^ 
consists  of  (1)  smoothing  out  the  supply  curve,  (2)  increasing  con- 
sumption, and   (3)   eliminating  mediocre  and  cull  animals  in  the 


*'The  thin  membrane  which  Inclof«»ii  the  otitsUlo  of  the  cnrciiiiii  after  the  pelt  ban  fte«»n 
removed. 

■*  It  appears  from  recent  advices  that  one  of  the  packers  has  lately  adopted  thU  practice 
with  excellent  results. 
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market  receipts.  Improvement  along  any  of  these  lines  would  be 
of  benefit.  More  extensive  freezing  of  the  domestic  products,  con- 
tingent on  development  of  a  broader  outlet  for  the  frozen  meat,  is 
perhaps  of  equal  importance  with  the  above.  Pronounced  decrease 
in  receipts  of  mediimi  and  cull  animals  is  very  necessary  and  un- 
doubtedly is  the  most  important.  It  rests  entirely  with  the  shepherds 
of  the  fleece- wool  States.  An  attempt  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  lamb  and  mutton  seems  now  to  be  showing  results.  The  question 
of  irregularities  in  supply  is  primarily  one  for  attack  by  the  pro- 
ducers. Attempts  on  the  part  of  disinterested  agencies  to  secure  a 
more  even  distribution  of  receipts  throughout  the  week  and  from  week 
to  week  have  not  proved  entirely  satisfactory."  Stability  of  market 
prices  will  react  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  all  growers  of  sheep  and 
wool  and  will  greatly  assist  the  western  sheepmen  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  era  of  high  operating  expenses  resulting  from  heavy 
land  investment  and  higher  labor,  feed,  and  other  costs.  Such 
stability,  therefore,  would  help  put  the  wool-growing  industry  on  a 
firm  basis  and  would  enable  this  country  more  nearly  to  supply  its 
needs  for  wool. 


>*  The  sone  ayitem,  as  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  to  regulate  shipments,  in  order  to 
spread  out  the  heavy  arrivals  from  two  or  three  days  to  four  or  five  days  during  the  week 
at  the  different  markets.  This  system  was  carried  on  by  the  railroads  daring  the  early  part 
of  1920  but  has  since  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  The  packers  arc  now  endeavoring 
to  attAln  the  same  end  through  exchange  of  Information  with  th«  shippers. 


PAKT  III. 

WOOL  GROWING  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Chafteb  13. 
WOOL  GROWING  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


SUMMARY. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  almost  exactly  the  size  of  Con- 
tinental United  States,  but  has  a  much  larger  area  of  pastoral  tern* 
tory.  Only  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  to 
intensive  agricultural  pursuits.  Between  this  fertile  district  and 
the  desert  in  the  central  and  western  portions  are  great  plains  rich  in 
grasses  but  deficient  in  rainfall.  Most  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  are 
raised  in  this  area,  but  the  number  has  not  been  increasing  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  present  situa- 
tion may  be  maintained  with  slow,  or  perhaps  no,  further  develop- 
ment for  an  indefinite  time. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  about  100,000,000  sheep  in  the 
Commonwealth,  but  to-day  there  are  probably  less  than  80,000,000. 
The  production  of  wool  decreased  in  like  proportion  from  about 
720,000,000  pounds  in  1909  to  about  548,000,000  pounds  in  1916-17, 
but  rose  again  to  732,000,000  in  1919-20.  Contrasted  with  this  tend- 
ency in  the  sheep  industry,  it  is  found  that  the  production  of  agri* 
cultural  crops,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  has  steadily  increased. 
The  output  of  wheat  was  about  10,000,000  bushels  in  1860  and  almost 
180,000,000  bushels  in  1915.  The  acreage  under  agricultural  crops 
has  increased  from  a  little  over  a  million  acres  in  1860  to  nearly 
19,000,000  acres  in  1915.  These  facts  would  suggest  that  pastoral 
development  may  have  reached  its  zenith,  and  may  even  show  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  face  of  intensive  agriculture. 

Because  of  the  character  of  the  country,  however,  farm  crops  will 
never  displace  the  pastoral  inchistry  in  Australia  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  have  displaced  it  in  the  United  States  and  Argentina.  The 
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extent  to  which  the  country  is  still  in  the  pastoral  stage  of  develop- 
ment is  indicated  by  the  land  situation.  Out  of  a  total  area  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  about  2,000,000,000  acres,  only  a  little  mose  than 
100^000,000  acres  were  privately  owned  in  1917 ;  something  less  than 
870,000,000  acres  were  leased  or  licensed;  and,  roughly,  875,000,000 
acres  were  unclaimed  and  unused  Crown  land.  If  water  were- avail- 
able these  figures  would  indicate  great  possibilities  of  development 
for  the  pastoral  and  other  agricultural  industries,  but  most  of  the 
unclaimed  regions  are  deserts,  with  a  rainfall  insufficient  to  provide 
irrigation  water. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  country,  the 
average  size  of  the  flock  is  relatively  large  as  compared  with  that 
in  the  United  States.  There  were  about  20  flocks  in  the  Common- 
wealth in  1919  containing  more  than  100,000  head,  and  perhaps  50 
per  cent  of  the  sheep  were  in  flocks  of  over  10,000  head. 

The  herding  system  is  not  practiced  in  Australia  in  the  same  s^nse 
that  it  is  in  the  United  States*  The  range  is*  fenced  into  paddocks 
containing  two  to  four  thousand  acres  each,  and  the  sheep  are  shifted 
from  one  paddock  to  another  on  the  large  holding  as  necessity  re- 
quires. In  the  fertile  coastal  regions  large  numbers  of  sheep  are 
raised  in  connection  with  mixed  farming  operations,  and  the  method 
of  flock  management  is  similar  to  that  of  mixed  ranching  in  the 
United  States. 

The  predominant  type  of  sheep  in  Australia  is  the  Merino,  of  which 
there  are  at  least  three  general  varieties  suited  to  the  different  range 
conditions  of  the  country.  The  finest  wool  type  weighs,  on  the 
average,  about  80  pounds  and  ranges  on  the  high  uplands  in  the 
temperate  asone,  where  the  grasses  are  short  but  strong.  The 
medium  wool  type  weighs  about  110  pounds  and  will  bear  rougher 
treatment  than  the  fine  wool.  The  strong  wool  type,  weighing  about 
150  pounds,  is  especially  adapted  to  the  great  semidesert  regions 
where  harsh  grass  and  salt  bush  are  the  chief  feed. 

Mutton  and  lambs  are  chiefly  a  by-product  of  wool  growing.  A 
good  crossbred  type,  in  which  the  production  of  meat  is  about  as  im- 
portant as  wool,  is  being  developed  in  the  mixed  farming  district, 
although  it  is  not  characteristic  of  the  pastoral  area. 

It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  Australian  mutton  sup- 
ply is  a  negligible  quantity  in  world  markets  because,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  sheep  industry  is  so  enormous  that  even  these  by-products 
assume  large  proportions  and  amount  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
pounds  in  world  trade.  Over  200,000,000  pounds  were  exported  from 
the  Commonwealth  during  the  season  1913-14,  and  immense  stores 
that  have  piled  up  because  of  shipping  difficulties  will  be  released 
in  the  near  future. 
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One  of  the  peculiar  problems  of  Australia,  and  one  which  entails 
a  large  annual  expense,  is  that  of  pests.  Rabbits,  blowflies,  wild 
dogs,  and  prickly  pears  cause  a  large  annual  damage,  either  by  re- 
ducing the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  or  by  a  reduction  in  the 
wool  clip  through  a  loss  both  in  the  actual  number  of  sheep  and  in 
the  pounds  of  wool  per  head.  A  constant  warfare,  both  public  and 
private,  is  maintained  against  these  pests,  but  they  are  only  measur- 
ably held  in  check  and  show  no  signs  of  being  exterminated. 

The  outstanding  features  of  wool  marketing  in  Australia  are 
the  careful  preparation  of  the  fleece  by  skirting,  classing,  and  press- 
ing at  the  shearing  sheds,  and  the  regular  auctions  in  the  great 
wool  centers.  For  these  auctions  reliable  classified  catalogues,  made 
up  from  samples  of  each  grower^s  clip,  are  used,  and  expert  buyers 
from  all  over  the  world  are  able  to  bid  quickly  and  certainly  with  the 
aid  of  the  catalogues. 

During  the  war  the  entire  Australian  clip  was  taken  over  by  the 
British  Government  at  a  flat  rate  of  about  31  cents  per  pound.  The 
whole  scheme  was  administered  by  the  Central  Wool  Committee,  with 
many  semiofficial  assistants,  who  carried  on  the  whole  transaction 
of  grading,  storing,  shipping,  and  paying  for  the  wool.  The  im- 
perial contract  expired  on  June  30, 1920. 

The  prices  under  Government  control  have  not  been  as  high  as  for 
similar  wool  in  the  United  States.  The  average  rate  since  1916  of  31 
cents  per  pound  is  considerably  under  the  range  of  40  to  60  cents 
to  American  growers  since  that  date.  There  will  be  an  additional 
dividend  due  the  growers  out  of  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  wool 
by  the  British  Government.  Final  figures  are  not  available,  but  the 
dividend  is  estimated  at  15  to  18  per  cent  of  sales  during  the  period 
of  control,  provided  the  cost  price  may  be  realized  on  the  Grovem- 
ment  wool  now  in  storage. 

The  whole  Australian  sheep-raising  industry  was  so  much  affected 
by  the  war  that  it  will  require  some  years  for  conditions  to  become 
normal.  The  indications  are  that,  although  there  may  be  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  output  of  wool  and  mutton  from  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  future,  yet  such  increase  is  more  likely  to  come  through 
the  development  of  small  holdings  and  diversified  agriculture  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  crossbred  sheep  rather  than  by  any  great 
expansion  of  the  purely  pastoral  phases  of  the  industry.. 

CLIMATE  AND  PHYSICAL   FEATURES. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  including  Tasmania,  is  almost 
exactly  the  size  of  the  United  States  exclusive  of  Alaska.  The  area 
of  the  former  is  2,974,581  square  miles  and  that  of  the  latter  is 
2,973,890  square  miles.    Australia  has  an  area  nearly  three-fourths 
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88  great  as  Europe  or  about  25  times  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  length  from  east  to  west  is,  approximately,  2,500  miles, 
and  from  north  to  south  from  1,500  to  2,000  miles.  This  continent 
lies  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  therefore  has  seasons  reversed 
from  our  own,  a  fact  that  is  of  some  importance  in  international 
trade.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  area  is  in  the  Tropical  Zone  and  60 
per  cent  in  the  South  Temperate  Zone.  The  climate  therefore  varies 
from  warm  to  hot,  and  in  most  of  the  territory  severe  winters  are 
unknown. 

The  chief  physical  characteristics  of  the  Commonwealth  are  as 
follows :  From  the  extreme  northeast  around  the  bend  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  south  runs  a  narrow  band  of  coastal  plain  less  than  100 
miles  wide,  which  is  fertile,  well  watered,  and  therefore  highly  pro- 
ductive. Tropical  vegetation  predominates  in  the  northern  portion 
of  this  belt,  and  Temperate  Zone  products  thrive  in  the  southern  part. 

Rising  sharply  from  this  plain  is  a  mountain  system  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  long  and  on  the  average  about  5,000  feet  high,  th#ugh 
it  rises  to  a  height  of  7,500  feet  in  some  places. 

Back  of  this  range,  and  extending  to  the  northwest  for  about  a 
thousand  miles,  is  a  great  interior  basin  of  rolling  plains  somewhat 
like  the  great  prairies  of  our  Middle  West.  This  is  the  heart  of  the 
pastoral  region,  where  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  grazed. 
North  of  this  region — the  northeastern  portion  of  the  continent — 
are  the  low,  hot  areas  of  the  tropics.  West  of  this  basin  and  merg- 
ing into  it  by  slow  degrees  is  the  great  interior  desert  of  central 
and  western  Australia.  For  another  thousand  miles  this  relatively 
high  and  dry  plateau  reaches  westward  and  has  scant  vegetation 
and  usually  less  than  10  inches  of  annual  rainfall.  Some  portions 
of  it  are  suitable  for  grazing  but  much  of  it  is  a  sandy  waste.  To- 
ward the  west  this  plateau  rises  into  a  still  higher  plain,  three  to 
four  thousand  feet  in  altitude,  and  then  dips  gradually  down  to  the 
western  border,  where  a  coastal  plain  is  found  similar  to  though 
much  less  fertile  and  less  well  watered  than  the  eastern  plain. 

The  rainfall  for  the  continent  is  greatest  on  the  eastern  fringe, 
slightly  less  over  the  great  plain  of  the  southeast,  and  still  less  in 
the  desert  a  few  hundred  miles  from  the  coast ;  it  does  not  increase 
again  until  the  extreme  northern  and  western  borders  are  reached. 
More  than  37  per  cent  of  the  Commonwealth  has  an  average  rainfall 
of  less  than  10  inches  and  more  than  56  per  cent  has  less  than  15 
inches.*  One  peculiarity  is  the  fact  that  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  continent,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  southeast,  the  rainfall  reaches  its  peak  in  the  winter  season — 
•June  and  July — and  shows  a  gradual  decline  in  the  summer  season— 
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December  and  January.  In  some  places  in  the  northern  and  central 
portions  and  extending  far  down  the  southern  coast,  the  rains 
come  in  the  summer,  being  most  abundant  in  January  and  February, 
and  register  a  pronounced  decline  during  the  winter  months.  This 
summer  rainfall  is  not  altogether  favorable  to  agriculture,  however, 
because,  (1)  in  the  winter,  especially  in  the  north,  the  temperature 
is  warm  enough  for  vegetation  to  flourish  if  sufficient  moisture  were 
available,  and,  (2)  evaporation  is  so  rapid  in  the  hot  weather  that  the 
summer  rains  are  less  valuable  than  an  equal  precipitation  (only 
10  to  20  inches  usually)  would  be  in  the  wintertime. 

These  general  statements  as  to  the  distribution  of  rainfall  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story,  however,  because  they  neglect  the  fundamental 
factor  of  the  whole  Australian  pastoral  and  agricultural  situation; 
namely,  the  droughts  which  sweep  the  country  at  not  infrequent 
intervals.  Every  few  years  the  desert  advances,  as  it  were,  almost  to 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountains  and  for  a  period  of  one  and 
sometimes  two  or  more  years  vegetation  withers^  and  live  stock  must 
be  hurried  out  of  the  stricken  area  or  fed  at  an  enormous  expense 
upon  feed  from  other  localities.  The  great  drought,  culminating 
in  1902,  reduced  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Commonwealth  by  at 
least  one-third ;  and  if  the  high  figure  of  106,000,000  in  1891  is  com- 
pared with  the  53,000,000  sheep  remaining  in  1903,  the  reduction 
was  about  one-half.  In  1902  alone  it  is  estimated  that  the  number 
of  sheep  was  reduced  by  approximately  20,000,000.* 

Another  drought  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  1918,  during  the 
whole  of  1919,  and  through  the  first  quarter  of  1920,  which  promised 
to  be  almost  as  disastrous  as  the  one  18  years  ago.  Estimates  of 
sheep  losses  during  the  last  year  run  as  high  as  10,000,000  head 
and  reports  of  the  destruction  of  whole  flocks  are  common.  In  June, 
1920,  the  drought  was  broken  by  general  rains  throughout  the  pas- 
toral areas,  and  fairly  good  grass  and  crops  seem  assured  for  the 
present  season  (1920-21).  The  menace  of  drought  is  alleviated  io 
some  localities  by  irrigation,  both  by  artesian  wells  and  by  rivers.  In 
Victoria,  for  example,  water  is  supplied  by  this  means  for  1,000,000 
acres  of  irrigable  land  and,  by  furnishing  water  and  some  feed  for 
live  stock  over  6,000,000  acres,  which  otherwise  could  not  be  used,  are 
made  available  for  pasturage. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SHEEP  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Sheep  raising  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  industries  is 
Australia  for  the  past  hundred  years,  and  the  wool  output  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  world^B  markets 
since  1860.  According  to  figures  published  in  the  Official  Yearbook 
of  Australia,  there  are  more  sheep  in  that  continent  than  in  any  other 

*Bepoit  of  tlie  U.  B.  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K,  1911.  Vol.  I.  p.  49S. 
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country  in  the  world  and  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  niunber  for 
all  countries.  Australia  had  about  85,000,000  sheep  in  1917,  as  com- 
pared with  72,000,000  in  Russia  in  1914,  50,000,000  in  the  United 
SUtes  in  1919,  and  43,000,000  in  Argentina  in  1914.« 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Australian  sheep  situation,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  sheep  is  not  increasing.  In  fact,  there 
are  fewer  sheep  in  the  Commonwealth  now  than  there  were  30  years 
ago,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 

Table  XL. — Production  of  sheep  and  icool  in  Australia, 

(000  omitted.) 


Year. 


Namber     Pounds 
ofaheep.a  of  wool. ^ 


20,135 
41, 5M 
(12,176 
97,881 
70,603 
74,541 

1910 ,   «,047 

mi 


1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1880. 
1800. 
190S. 


78,486 
ill, 414 
324,286 


400,395 
622,062 
721,298 
726,409 


Year. 


Number 
ol  shoep.o 


1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


85,057 
78,600 
69,237 
76,669 
84,$«5 
87,086 
87,926 


Pounds 
of  wool.* 


648,862 
711,134 
643,735 
650,606 
547,702 
573,088 
682,190 
733,222 


•  Official  Yearbook  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  12,  p.  293. 

»  Pt^furea  given  for  1860,  1870,  and  1880  are  clips  for  that  year,  but  reported  for  the 
year  following  in  "  Australasian  Sheep  and  Wool  "  by  Alfred  Hawkesworth,  p.  405 ; 
1900  and  1005  from  Report  of  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K ;  1910-1919  as  reported  by 
Trade  Commlsaioner.  A.  W.  Ferrin. 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  sheep  increased  in  the 
30  years  from  1860  to  1890  from  about  20,000,000  head  to  nearly 
100,000,000,  whereas  in  the  next  30  years,  1890  to  1919,  the  number 
had  fallen  to  about  88,000,000,  and  the  estimated  reduction  due  to 
the  drought  last  year  has  brought  the  number  down  to  less  than 
80,000,000. 

The  decline  in  the  production  of  wool  is  not  certain,  however.  In 
1910  the  output  somewhat  exceeded  720,000,000  pounds  with  a  decline 
to  about  550,000,000  pounds  m  1915,  but  a  recovery  is  shown  after 
that  date,  and  in  the  year  1919  more  than  730,000,000  pounds  were 
produced — the  greatest  production  in  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Although  the  number  of  sheep  seems  to  be  declining,  this  tendency 
is  not  necessarily  permanent.  It  may  be  that  future  development  will 
be  slow,  and  it  is  possible,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that  not  more 
than  100,000,000  sheep  will  ever  be  run  in  the  Commonwealth  under 
the  present  pastoral  conditions  as  contrasted  with  mixed  farming 
conditions.  The  recent  decline  probably  will  be  made  good  in  the 
next  few  yeara  as  the  country  recovers  from  the  drought  and  the 
effects  of  the  Great  War  and  as  transportation  facilities  are  improved. 


•  Oflcial  Yearbook  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Mo.  12,  p.  808. 
1842"— 21 ^20 
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COMPETITION  WITH  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Some  indications  of  the  future  development  of  the  sheep  industry 
in  Australia  may  be  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  its  development 
with  the  growth  of  other  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  Table  XLI  is  shown  the  live  stock  and  wheat  production  for  a 
number  of  years;  and  although  these  figures  are  not  conclusive,  yet 
the  waning  of  the  pastoral  industry  and  the  waxing  of  agriculture 
are  foreshadowed. 

Tabtjc  XLI. — Pastoral  and  agricultural  products.^ 

(000  omitted.) 


Year. 


IWO.. 

irns.. 

1870.. 
1W5,. 
18H0. . 

1S85. . 
1890.. 

imi.. 

1900.. 
1905.. 
1910. , 
1915. . 
1916. . 
1917. . 
1918  » 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Budiels 

ofataeep. 

of  cattle. 

of  hogs. 

of  wheat. 

20,135 

8,958 

861 

10^245 

29,540 

8,725 

346 

9,654 

41,  SM 

4,276 

548 

12,085 

53,124 

6,390 

650 

18,712 

62,170 

7,523 

816 

23,357 

67.492 

7,398 

749 

27.432 

97,881 

10,300 

891 

27,118 

90,690 

11.767 

823 

18,270 

70.603 

8,640 

960 

48^353 

74,541 

8,  .528 

1,015 

68,521 

92,047 

11,745 

1,026 

9.%  112 

69,257 

9,931 

754 

179.066 

76,669 

10,468 

1,006 

152.420 

81,965 

11,956 

1,169 

114,733 

87,086 

12,738 

913 

7.S,638 

1,188 

1,5« 

2.186 

2.SS7 

4,578 

5,307 

5,430 

6,451 

8,812 

9,4SS 

11, 8M 

18.538 

16,806 

14,; 


«  Official  Yparbook  of  the  Tommonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  12.  pp.  293  and  382. 
*  Quarterly  Summary  of  Anstralian  Statisticti,  June,  1920. 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  has 
been  relatively  constant  for  the  past  30  years.  There  were  al>out 
10,300,000  cattle  in  the  Commonwealth  in  1890  and  10,400,000  in  1916. 
The  number  of  sheep  has  decreased  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  by 
about  10,000,000  to  16,000,000  head.  Hogs  have  increased  a  fittfe 
since  1890. 

Contrasted  with  the  number  of  live  stock  produced,  chiefly  under 
pastoral  conditions,  is  the  production  of  various  agricultural  crops. 
The  output  of  wheat  increased  from  10,000,000  bushels  in  1860  to 
i>7,400,00()  in  1885.  About  1900  a  great  increase  occurred,  and  by  1915 
the  crop  was  nearly  180,000,000  bushels.  A  decline  set  in  during  the 
war,  and  in  1917  the  production  was  about  114,000,000  bushels,  about 
75,000,000  bushels  in  1918,  and  only  37,500,000  bushels  in  1919.  This 
decline  is  due  in  part  to  a  reduced  acreage  caused  by  war  conditions, 
but  in  larger  measure  to  the  drought  of  the  past  two  years. 

The  area  under  crop  is  even  more  enlightening  than  are  the  figures 
for  any  particular  commodity  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  products  as  compared  with  pastoral.  Beginning 
with  1,18M,000  acres  in  1860,  the  cultivated  areas  spread  until  by  190O 
nearly  9,()00,(K)0  acres  were  in  crop,  and  the  peak  was  reached  in  1916^ 
when  over  18,500,000  acres  were  under  cultivation. 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  this  table  seems  to  indicate  that  the  present  agri- 
cultural development  in  Australia  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
United  States  about  40  years  ago,  when  the  pastoral  industry  was  at 
its  height  and  before  agriculture  had  begun  to  crowd  the  ranges  of 
our  Middle  West. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  decline  in  grazing  and  the  rise  of 
agricultural  products  will  be  so  rapid  in  Australia  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  United  States.  The  Common- 
wealth is  still  sparsely  populated,  the  whole  continent  having  a  popu- 
lation of  only  about  5^75,000,*  or  approximately  1,000,000  less  than 
New  York  City ;  then,  too,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  amount 
of  arable  land  in  the  United  States  and  Australia;  and  there  is  no 
large  immigration.  For  these  reasons  the  area  of  intensive  agricul- 
ture will  spread  relatively  slowly.  It  is  highly  probable  that  for 
many  years  to  come  pastoral  products  will  be  the  chief  commodities 
of  the  country. 

LAND  SITUATION. 

Since  the  introduction  of  sheep  into  Australia  the  country  has 
passed  through  a  variety  of  changes  with  respect  to  the  land  situ- 
ation. A  century  ago  great  areas  were  occupied  without  govern- 
mental authority  by  the  process  of  squatting.  Equally  large  tracts 
were  granted  by  the  Crown  and  indefinite  areas  were  annexed  to 
these  grants  by  leases  for  pastoral  purposes. 

Gradually  as  population  increased  a  complex  system  of  land  laws 
developed  to  meet  conditions  in  various  localities.  Each  State  has 
different  rules  of  tenure  and  settlement,  but  in  general  the  most  im- 
portant methods  of  occupation  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Conditional  purchases. — Considerable  areas  are  taken  up  each  year 
by  purchase  from  the  different  States,  Subject  to  various  conditions 
regarding  improvements  and  residence  which  are  similar  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Leases  and  licenses. — The  amount  of  land  taken  up  each  year  by 
leases  or  licenses  is  much  larger  than  by  any  other  method.  The 
leases  are  drawn  in  a  number  of  forms,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  for  grazing  farms  and  homesteads,  pastoral  leases,  per- 
petual leases,  and  annual  occupation  leases  of  Crown  lands.  The 
annual  fees  paid  are  quite  low,  but  vary  considerably  in  different 
localities  and  under  different  tenures.  Perhaps  2  or  3  cents  per 
acre  annually  is  a  fair  average.  All  leases,  for  example,  in  New 
South  Wales,  averaged  during  the  years  1916  and  1917, 2.15  cents  per 
acre  for  over  117,000,000  acres. 

Closer  settlement  acts. — Another  important  method  of  alienat- 
ing the  land  in  the  different  States  is  under  the  various  so-called 

^Qoarterlj  Bommuy  of  AMtnllan  SUtUtici,  Jom,  1920. 
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closer  settlement  acts.  CFnder  these  laws  the  State  is  authorized  to 
purchase  lands  already  alienated  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  them 
up  into  smaller  blocks  suitable  for  settlement  according  to  conditions 
in  the  various  districts  and  subject  to  sale  on  easy  terms  to  those 
who  will  fulfill  the  obligations  of  settlers. 
Freehold  and  Leased  Areas. 

Great  areas  have  been  taken  up  under  each  form  of  tenure,  but 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  continent  is  yet  unclaimed  either  by  lease 
or  freehold.  The  total  of  each  class  of  land,  whether  privately  owned, 
leased,  or  Crown  land,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  XLII. — Land  holdings  in  Australia,^ 
(Total  area  of  CommODwealth,  1,903,731,840  acres.) 


Year. 

AUenated. 

In  process  of 
abenation. 

Leased  or 
licensed. 

Hddby 
Croini  (m^ 

Hafnuid 

1901 

Aert9» 
78,142,761 
103,279,470 
104,171,809 
105,066,196 
105,773,536 
106,444,907 

ileret. 
85,060,119 
62,633,815 
54,405,558 
66,255,766 
56,203,750 
55,812,496 

Acrtt. 
721,407,284 
862,421,523 
873.914,618 
889,007,118 
881,358,036 
888,990,807 

Aerm. 
1.071, 121,  «M 
885, 807.  OK 
871.238.8B0 

1913 

1914 

1915 

863,412. 765 
800,401.538 
872,481.530 

1916 

1917 

•  Official  Yearbook  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  12,  p.  201. 

According  to  this  table  the  land  actually  owned  constitutes  a 
minor  proportion  of  the  total  area  of  the  country — only  about 
100,000,000  acres  out  of  a  total  area  of  nearly  2,000,000,000  acws. 
Leased  land  and  ^'  unclaimed  Crown  "  land  are  about  ^ual  in  area — 
something  less  than  900,000,000  acres  in  each  case.  One  point  of 
note  in  regard  to  these  two  classes  of  land  is  the  fact  that  the  leased 
area  decreased  about  20,000,000  acres  from  1915  to  1917  and  that 
the  Crown  lands  increased  by  a  like  sum.  This  recession  of  the 
leased  area  was  probably  caused  both  by  drought  and  war  conditions 
HoMinflrs  by  States. 

Further  details  concerning  the  occupation  of  various  classes  of 
land  in  each  State  and  territory  are  presented  in  Table  XLIII  below : 

Tabue  XLIII. — Percentage  of  land  holding  by  States  and  Territories* 


8Ut«  or  teiritory. 


New  Sooth  Wales. 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia... 
West  Australia.... 
Northern  territory . 
Tasmania 


1917. 


ToUl 


iS'iware  vUUa. 


Owned. 


In  pro> 
cess  of 
aliena- 
tion. 


309, 400  ; 

20.53 

87.884 

43.43 

070,500 

3.88 

3H0,070 

4.41 

OT5.920 

1.32 

523,620 

U.14 

26,215 

3a73 

Per  cent,  i  Per  cent. 

ia03 

14.39 

2.38 

1.28 

Z13 


7.06 


Percent. 
59120 
22.08 
74.80 
40.10 

^m 

81.07 

iao7 


Crown. 


Ptr 


tats  , 


M.M 


UIX^ 


a.)« 
a  17 


•  Official  Yearbook  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  No.  12.  pp.  290-29S. 
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This  table  brings  out  the  fact  that  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
are  the  heart  of  the  sheep-grazing  country  of  Australia.  About  80 
per  cent  of  the  territory  of  the  former  State  is  occupied  and  carries 
an  average  of  124  sheep  to  the  square  mile,  and  about  65  per  cent  of 
the  latter  State  is  occupied  and  carries  about  168  sheep  to  the  square 
mile.  These  figures  are  to  be  compared  with  those  for  western 
Australia,  for  example,  where  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  country 
is  occupied  either  by  lease  or  freehold  and  where  the  average  number 
of  sheep  per  square  mile  is  about  six. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

More  specific  information  in  regard  to  land  holdings  than  is  given 
in  the  foregoing  tables  is  presented  in  Table  XLIV,  which  shows  the 
number  of  individual  holdings  (both  freehold  and  leased)  on  which 
sheep  were  run  in  1917-18 : 

Table  XLIV. — The  number  of  each  class  of  indimdual  holdings,  1917-18.^ 


8iieofholdings.fr 

New  Booth 

Wales 

(300,460 

square 

miles). 

Victoria 
(87,884 
square 
imles). 

Queens- 
land 
(670,800 
square 
imles). 

South 

Australia 

(380,070 

square 

nmes). 

West 

Australia 
(975,920 
square 
miles). 

Total.' 

1  tofiOOftcnt 

0,778 
5^411 
0,329 
1,70B 

em 

fiQ2 
172 
107 

13.311 

0,807 

5,538 

374 

104 

80 

11 

0 

244 

208 
823 
254 
333 

348 
158 
160 

2,613 

2,080 

a;  999 

267 

151 

94 

39 

83 

708 
1,086 

a;  362 

210 
08 
61 
36 

245 

23,664 
16,492 

800  to  1.000  acres 

1.000  to  6.000  acres 

20l751 

5.000  to  10.000  acres 

2,844 

10.000  to  20.000  acres 

1,489 
1,085 

30.000  to  50.000  acres 

50.000  to  100.000  acres 

416 

100,000  acres  and  upward 

691 

•  Cammoowealth  Production  Statistics,  1918.  p.  53. 

nreehold 
oC  1917-18. 


»  The  holdings  classified  here  are  both  freehold  and  leases  on  which  sheep  were  pastured  in  the  season 

1917-18. 

«  Tasmania  and  Northern  Territory  not  Induded  in  this  table. 


It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  Australia  is  a  country  of  vast 
estates.  In  the  districts  given  here  nearly  700  holdings  were  upward 
of  100,000  acres  each  and  almost  21,000  were  in  blocks  of  1,000  to 
5,000  acres.  This  latter  figure  is  to  be  compared  with  only  23,656 
holdings  ranging  from  1  to  500  acres. 

Nnmber  of  Sheep  Per  Holding. 

The  number  of  sheep  carried  in  1917-18  for  the  various  classes  of 
holdings,  corresponding  roughly  in  size  to  the  classification  given  in 
Table  XLIV  above,  were  as  follows : 

Table  XLV. — Average  number  of  sheep  per  holding,^ 


£00  to  1.000  acres.... 
1.000  to  6,000  acres.. 
30^000  to  50.000  acres 
<0,000tol00»000 
100,000 


New  South 
Wales. 


aeao 

1,124.8 
10,603.5 
19,238.7 
29.599.5 


Victoria. 


339l6 
892.2 

8»155.4 

1,63&9 

10,510.5 


Queenv 

land 


S46.9 

osas 

8,315.0 
16k226wl 
42,44X0 


South 
Australia 


275.9 

626. 4 

6,370.5 

5^109.6 

16,208.0 


West 

Australia. 


».l 

569.7 

3,938.9 

S»59&9 

14,916.1 


•  Oomnonwealth  Pioduotlon  Statistics,  1917-^,  p.  62. 
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New  South  Wales  leads  in  the  number  of  sheep  per  holding  in 
every  instance  except  in  estates  of  100,000  acres  and  over,  in  which 
case  Queensland  is  in  the  lead  with  about  42,000  head  per  holding  as 
compared  with  29,600  for  New  South  Wales. 

Value  of  Land. 

No  general  figures  for  the  value  of  land  can  be  given  even  for 
restricted  areas  because  of  the  many  factors  which  influence  prices, 
but  some  idea  of  values  may  be  obtained  from  the  purchase  prices  of 
lands  which  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Government  for  closer 
settlement. 

Table  XLVI. — Lands  acquired  far  closer  settlement.^ 


Year. 


1901. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


New  South  Wales. 


Queenslatid. 


Acres. 


076,439 
685,156 
6SJ,  156 
74.'.  H83 
747,204 
759.526 


Value 

per 

acre. 


$19. 19 
19.08 
19.08 
18.73 
1H.86 
18.88 


Value  per 

acre  of 

adjjining'    Acres, 
crown    I 
lands. 


18.87 
R.87 
8.87 
8.W 
8.90 
9.01 


132.760 
664.363 
664,363 
664,363 
785,311 
785,311 


Value 

per 

acre. 


$12.28 
12.65 
12.55 
12.55 
12.13 
12.13 


Victoria. 


Acres. 


28»5S3 
563,554 
56^687 
567,993 
568^073 
571,953 
509,334 


Vi 


P« 


37.36 

31  ao 

36.36 
3124 

3136 


a  Official  Yearbook  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  12,  pp.  260-270. 

The  valuations  given  in  these  tables  are  probably  more  accurate 
for  the  earlier  years  than  they  are  for  recent  periods.  Little  or  no 
increase  is  shown  since  1913,  which  would  indicate  that  the  valua- 
tions are  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  are  not  typical  of  conditions  as  a 
whole  since  the  war. 

Perhaps  the  table  is  even  more  significant  for  showing  the  extent 
of  closer  settlement  than  it  is  for  showing  land  values.  Around 
700,000  acres  in  both  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  and  over 
550,000  acres  in  Victoria  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Grovemment 
each  year  since  1912  and  made  available  for  settlement  to  small 
holders.  The  total  area  acquired  under  the  closer  settlement  acts 
for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  down  to  June  30,  1918,  was 
3,471,795  acres. 

Land  Rents. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pastoral  industry  the  land  rentals 
are  perhaps  more  important  than  their  capital  value  because  a  large 
portion  of  the  grazing  area  is  held  under  lease  rather  than  in  fee 
simple.  (See  Table  XLII.)  The  acreage  and  approximate  rent  per 
acre  in  the  leasing  sheep-raising  sections  are  as  follows: 
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Table  XLVII.— Land  rent,  Jan,  $0,  1918.^ 


state. 

Area  leased  (acres). 

Average  rent. 

New  South  Wales 

116,159,073 

10.0219  per  acre. 

Oraxing  leases,  2-4-6  cents;  perpetual 

leases,  4  per  cent  of  unoccupied  vahie. 
•4.43064  per  square  mile,  or  10.00602  per 

acre. 

Victoria 

12,383.810 

Qaeenalasd 

394,548  square  miles,   or  252,510,720 
acres. 

•  Official  Yearbook  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  No.  12,  pp.  264-255. 

One  important  point  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
rentals  of  pastoral  leases  is  the  fact  that  they  run  for  a  long  term  of 
years — usually  14  to  28  years — without  revaluation,  and  are  there- 
fore not  subject  to  the  constant  fluctuations  in  rents  which  a  system 
of  short-term  private  leases  would  entail.  As  a  result  of  this  prac- 
tice rentals  have  been  little  affected  by  war  conditions  over  much  of 
the  continent.  Whether  these  low  rentals  encourage  the  expansion  of 
the  sheep  industry  during  periods  of  high  prices,  however,  is  largely 
a  question  of  the  alternate  use  of  the  land.  If  the  land  proves  more 
profitable  for  cattle  raising  or  for  farm  crops,  sheep  raising  will 
decrease  regardless  of  the  low  rentals.  In  the  main,  however,  other 
industries  do  not  thrive  in  the  sheep  districts  because  of  the  unfertile 
soil  and  scant  annual  rainfall ;  therefore,  the  low  rents  encourage  the 
spread  of  sheep  raising. 

The  whole  development  of  Australian  land  settlement  since  1901 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  The  alienated  land  increased  from 
over  75,000,000  acres  in  1901  to  more  than  100,000,000  acres  in  1917. 
These  figures  represent  about  4  and  5J  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
area  of  the  Commonwealth.  About  720,000,000  acres,  or  37  per  cent, 
were  under  lease  in  1901,  and  868,000,000  acres,  or  46  per  cent  of  the 
total  area,  were  under  lease  in  1917.  Contrasted  with  these  figures  are 
those  for  Crown  lands  and  unoccupied  territory,  amounting  to  more 
than  1,000,000,000  acres,  or  56  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  continent,  in 
1901,  and  about  872,000,000  acres,  or  45  per  cent  of  the  area  in  1916.* 

The  size  of  the  various  holdings  is  equally  interesting.  Only 
about  2,500,000  acres  are  in  farms  of  less  than  100  acres.  About 
20,000,000  acres  are  in  farms  of  500  to  1,000  acres,  42,000,000  acres 
are  in  blocks  of  1,000  to  5,000  acres,  and  10,333,000  acres  are  held 
(1916-17)  in  blocks  of  20,000  to  50,000  acres.  About  85  holdings 
include  over  50,000  acres  each.* 

In  short,  Australia  has  vast  areas  of  land  available  for  settlement, 
much  of  which  is  suitable  for  agriculture  and  a  much  larger  portion 
that  is  fitted  for  grazing.    In  addition  to  this  there  are  great  stretches 

*  OAdal  Yearbook  of  the  CommoDwealth  of  Australia,  No.  12»  p.  291« 
•IbliL.  No.  11.  p.  290. 
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of  desert  now  worthless,  and  which  probably  will  remain  so  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Expressed  in  round  figures,  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
continent  is  permanently  alienated,  3  per  cent  is  in  process  of  aliena- 
tion, 45  per  cent  is  under  lease,  usually  in  tracts  of  thousands  of  acres, 
and  45  per  cent  is  still  owned  by  the  Crown  or  is  unoccupied  and 
unclaimed. 

FLOCK  MANAGEMENT. 

The  outstanding  features  of  sheep  husbandry  in  Australia  are  (1) 
the  size  and  character  of  the  flocks;  (2)  the  paddock  or  fencing 
system  as  contrasted  with  the  herding  system  in  the  United  States; 
(3)  the  organized  fight  against  pests,  such  as  rabbits  and  blowflies; 
and  (4)  the  absence  of  severe  winters,  which  renders  winter  feeding 
unnecessary. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  country,  the 
flocks  are  relatively  large  in  size  as  compared  with  those  in  the 
United  States.  There  were  18  flocks  in  the  Commonwealth  in  1919 
containing  more  than  100,000  sheep  each,  90  flocks  of  50,000  to  100,000 
head,  and  456  flocks  with  between  20,000  and  50,000.  About  50 
per  cent  of  the  sheep  in  the  Commonwealth  run  in  flocks  of  over 
10,000  head ;  the  average  size  of  all  herds  including  the  smaller  ones 
is  about  1,200  sheep.  Excluding  owners  whose  flocks  are  less  than 
500  head,  the  average  size  of  the  remainder  runs  about  3,000  head. 

These  figures  for  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  are  valuable  for 
presenting  a  general  view  of  the  industry  with  respect  to  the  size 
of  the  flocks,  but  more  specific  information  will  give  a  truer  picture 
of  the  situation.  In  Queensland,  for  example,  the  majority  of  the 
stations  range  from  10,000  to  60,000  acres  in  size  and  carry  from 
2,000  to  15,000  sheep.  There  are  also  a  number  of  large  holdings 
carrying  over  100,000.  In  1916,  the  Government  intelligence  service 
for  Queensland  reported  typical  large  stations  as  follows:  Wellshot, 
141,174  head;  Terrick  Terrick,  140,307;  Milo,  136,951;  and  so  on 
through  a  list  of  20  or  more  stations  running  over  80,000  sheep.' 
These  figures  refer  to  stations  only  and  not  to  sheep  companies. 
Some  companies  own  a  number  of  stations.  One  man  named  is  in- 
terested in  26  stations  running  about  400,000  sheep;  another  com- 
pany has  about  500,000  head ;  and  companies  with  many  stations  are 
common. 

To  present  the  character  of  the  industry  still  more  concretely, 
life  at  a  typical  station  may  be  sketched  somewhat  as  follows : 

A  large  establishment  in  Queensland  resembles  a  small  township. 
The  homestead  consists  of  a  large  well-built  house  surrounded  by  a 
cluster  of  other  structures,  some  quite  large  though  less  substantial 
than  the  main  building.    The  largest  of  them  is  likely  to  be  the 
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woolshed,  containing  30  to  40  shearing  stands  and  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous pens  and  paddocks  for  manipulating  the  flocks.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  are  offices,  storerooms,  cottages  for  the  per- 
manent force,  and  less  substantial  quarters  for  the  shearing  crew. 
Usually  the  grounds  are  well  laid  out  and  planted  with  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  and  the  whole  establishment  equipped  with  runnmg 
water  and  electric  or  gas  lights.  In  short,  the  station  is  almost  a 
self-sustaining  conmiunity. 

The  sheep  range,  adjoining  the  homestead,  extends  several  miles 
across  the  rolling  hills,  but  no  herding  is  done  in  the  sense  that  a 
herder  stays  with  the  band  throughout  the  season.  On  the  contrary, 
each  station  is  cut  up  into  a  number  of  paddocks  or  pastures  of 
2,000  to  4,000  acres  each,  and  the  sheep  are  shifted  from  one  paddock 
to  another  as  the  grass  and  water  supply  dictates.  A  number  of 
men  are  kept  busy,  however,  riding  the  boundary  fences,  watching 
the  water  supply,  and  inspecting  pastures,  and  during  the  busy 
seasons  of  lambing,  shearing,  and  dipping  an  additional  force  is 
employed. 

In  dry  seasons,  or  when  large  sales  of  sheep  are  to  be  made,  the 
flocks  are  shifted  in  large  bands  by  the  drovers  from  one  holding  to 
another,  or  to  market,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  drives  often  cover 
hundreds  of  miles,  the  sheep  living  off  the  country  as  they  drift 
slowly  on  their  way. 

In  addition  to  these  large  stations,  there  is  a  growing  number  of 
small  grazing  homesteads,  running  from  4,000  to  5,000  sheep  on  about 
20,000  acres  of  leased  land,  operated  by  a  man  and  his  family  with 
the  regular  assistance  of  one  hired  man  and  the  temporary  assistance 
of  several  others  during  the  shearing  and  lambing  seasons. 

Another  kind  of  sheep  husbandry  is  that  practiced  in  the  fer- 
tile coastal  region  by  those  engaged  in  mixed  farming.  These 
farmers  own  from  640  to  2,560  acres  of  land  carrying  from  100  to 
1,000  sheep.  Small-grain,  maize,  and  forage  crops  are  raised  for  the 
sheep  and  other  live  stock.  In  some  cases,  in  the  dry  districts  back 
from  the  coast,  the  crops  are  raised  by  irrigation,  and  the  whole  es- 
tablishment is  run  much  like  the  mixed  ranches  of  Colorado  or 
Idaho.  A  further  distinction  between  the  mixed-farming  area  and 
the  grazing  district  is  the  fact  that  on  the  small  farms  crossbred 
sheep  are  run  to  a  considerable  extent,  or  if  Merinos  are  kept,  they 
are  more  nearly  pure-bred  stud  stock  than  those  run  in  the  ^'back 
country." 

Character  of  the  Flock. 

The  predominant  type  of  sheep  in  all  the  pastoral  regions  of  Aus- 
tralia is  Merino,  though  other  varieties  are  found  in  various  locali- 
ties, according  to  climate  and  topographical  conditions.     Briefly 
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stated,  there  are  three  main  types  of  Merinos  in  the  Commonwealth — 
(1)  the  fine- wool  breed,  which  fares  best  on  the  high  lands  within  the 
temperate  coastal  zone  where  short,  sweet  grasses  grow;  (2)  the 
medium- wool  type,  which  can  bear  rougher  treatment;  and  (3)  the 
strong  wool  variety,  which  is  a  sheep  of  large  frame  and  tough  con- 
stitution adapted  to  the  great  interior  plains  where  the  heat  is  op- 
pressive in  summer  and  where  feed  consists  chiefly  of  dry,  harsh 
grasses,  and  salt  bush.  The  average  weight  of  the  three  classes  of 
ewes  in  the  order  named  is  80, 110,  and  150  pounds^ 

In  addition  to  these  three  types  of  Merinos,  a  growing  number  of 
crossbred  sheep  are  found  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  Lincoln- 
Merino  and  Leicester-Merino  crosses  are  much  in  favor  for  a  combi- 
nation wool  and  mutton  type,  and  especially  for  a  good  market  lamb. 
Shropshire  and  Southdown  are  also  used  to  cross  with  Merinos.' 

As  the  country  has  become  more  thickly  settled  and  as  mixed  farm- 
ing has  spread,  the  crossbreds  have  gained  in  importance.  During 
the  war  the  demand  for  crossbred  wool  for  making  khaki  caused  it  to 
increase  greatly  in  price  as  compared  with  Merino  wool,  and  this 
increase  was  immediately  reflected  in  the  types  of  sheep  bred  in 
Australia.  Merinos  still  constitute  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  sheep,  but  that  they  have  declined  relatively  is  shown  by 
the  following  table : 

Table  XLVIII. — Percentage  of  merino  and  crossbred  wool  groicn  in  Australia. 


Description. 

191&-10a 

1916-17  • 

1917-18 « 

191»-19  » 

If  erino. 

Percent. 
TK42 
21.58 

Per  eeTU. 
74.86 
25.14 

Percent. 
73.21 
26.79 

Per  cad, 

68. 2S 

Crossbred .. 

3L72 

•  OfBdal  YearYwokg  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Nos.  11  and  12. 
^Dalgcty'a  Annual  Wool  Review  (1918-19). 

Mutton  and  Lambs. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  different  types  of  sheep  has  indi- 
cated that  the  production  of  mutton  and  lambs  is  a  secondary  though 
an  increasing  factor  in  the  Australian  sheep  industry.  Wool  is  still 
the  main  product  of  the  flock,  however,  and  over  large  portions  of 
the  pastoral  area  only  the  surplus  stock  is  marketed  for  meat. 
Although  the  frozen  meat  trade  is  growing,  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  carcasses  are  Merino  rather  than  heavy  crossbreds  indicates 
that  mutton  is  still  a  by-product.  This  statement  should  be  modi- 
fied to  some  extent  in  the  mixed  farming  area,  where  both  crossbreds 

V  Report  of  U.  S.  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K,  1911,  Vol.  I,  p.  463. 
•Official  Yearbook  of  the  Commonwealth  of 'Australia,  No.  11,  p.  818. 
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and  heavy  Merinos  are  developed  largely  to  cater  to  the  mutton 
market. 

The  late  war  has  given  the  mutton  and  lamb  movement  a  setback 
in  the  past  few  years,  however.  The  number  of  sheep  slaughtered, 
including  lambs,  fell  from  14,700,000  in  1913  to  8,900,000  in  1917. 
There  would  have  been  a  more  serious  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep 
slaughtered  if  the  British  Government  had  not  bought  and  stored 
large  quantities  of  mutton  and  if  there  had  not  been  a  large  increase 
in  local  consumption.  No  statistics  are  available  for  the  local  con- 
sumption of  mutton  and  lambs,  but  the  change  in  the  export  trade  is 
indicated  by  the  following  table : 

Table  XLIX. — Australian  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  exports  to  the  United  King- 

dom  and  other  countries.*^ 


Eeason  taken  as  froin  July  1  to  June  30. 


1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1913-14. 
1914-15. 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 
191S-19. 


United  KinRdom. 


Mutton. 


CarcoMses. 

1,909,088 

2,091,582 

2,698.654 

2,631,708 

555,051 

922,441 

177,797 

1,033,561 


Lamb. 


Carcauu. 

1,450,651 

1,188,370 

1,741,897 

1,867,513 

409,441 

572,691 

161,917 

116.012 


Other  countries. 


Mutton. 


Canuuet. 

167,120 

166,474 

224,283 

91,725 

20,814 

15,785 

320 


Lamb. 


Carca»9et. 
26,480 
27.313 
33,529 
806 
10,750 
8^025 


a  The  Pastoral  Review,  Sept.  16,  1919,  pp.  H42  and  H4o. 

This  decline  in  the  exports  of  mutton  and  lambs  from  about 
6,000,000  carcasses  in  1914  to  about  350,000  in  1917  is  obviously  a 
temporary  matter,  and  a  great  revival  of  the  trade  may  be  expected 
in  the  immediate  future. 

The  exports  of  mutton  and  lambs  from  Australia  to  the  United 
States  •  have  never  been  large  and  it  may  be  expected  that  with  the 
resumption  of  normal  trade  the  United  Kingdom  will  continue  to 
take  most  of  the  frozen  meats  from  that  cpntinent. 

Expenses  of  Riumiiig  Sheep. 

Detailed  cost  statements  of  running  sheep  in  Australia  are  not 
available,  but  considerable  information  has  been  obtained  in  regard 

*The  importi  of  mutton  and  lambs  into  the  United  States  from  Australia  for  recent 
years  were  as  follows  (U.  S.  Commerce  and  Navigation  Reports)  : 


Pounds. 

1912 2,  051 

l!>ia 571,  iH)H 

lftl4 3.  291.  471 

1916 524, 210 


ini«. 

1917 

19'«. 

1919. 


Pounds. 
60 


00,  893 
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to  rates  of  wages  and  other  items  of  expense  at  the  present  time  as 
compared  with  1911.    These  items  are  listed  in  the  following  table: 


Tablk  L. — Comparatire 

expenses  of  running  sheep. 

Item. 

1911  • 

1919  fr 

Qaeensland.  191$.  « 

Sbearini; 

Shed  handB 

$5.34  per  100  ^eep 

$7.30  per  100  sheep 

$7.30  per  100  sheep. 
$14.00  per  week  and  keepw 

SoourefB 

Do. 

Cooks 

$500  per  year  and  keep — 

$11.68  per  week  and  keapL 

fltAtinn  hand* ..... 

Do. 

Boundary  riden — 
Mfi<^h«nks. 

16.07  per  week  and  keep. . . 

17-19  per  week  and  keep. . 
S5-f7  per  week 

$12  ner  week 

$9.73  per  week  and  keep. 

$17  per  week  and  keep. . . . 

$9.75-$10  per  week 

$4.85  per  week  per  man. .. . 

$2,00O-$3.000  per  year 

$l,20O-$l,400  per  year 

124332  per  mile 

or  $13  J9  wtthoot  keep. 

M  nateren 

Board 

S3.50  per  week  per  man. . . 
$2,00043,000  per  year 

Manac<*ri*       --•  ••  • 

Overaeen 

Fencing 

$121.66  per  mile 

$145.99  per  mile. 

Dippine 

$0.02  per  head 

tLflSDAr  h«Ad... 

a  Report  of  V.  8.  Tariff  Board  on  Schedule  K,  1911,  Vol.  I,  pp.  481-487. 

k  Special  reports  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 

c  Australian  Sheep  and  Wool  Industry,  the  Government  Intelligence  and  Tourist  Bureau,  191$ 

No  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  these  figures  in  terms  of  niQ- 
ning  expenses  per  head  of  sheep  or  per  pound  of  wool  because  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  expense  involved  in  operating  a  station  is 
listed  here.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  rents  for  pasture 
lands  are  quite  low  and  that  little,  if  any,  winter  feeding  is  neces- 
sary for  the  range  stock  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Australia  is,  and  prob- 
ably will  remain  for  some  time  to  come,  one  of  the  great  low -cost 
areas  of  the  world  with  respect  to  wool  and  mutton. 

PESTS, 

The  chief  pests  that  affect  the  sheep  industry  in  Australia  are  rab- 
bits, blowflies,  wild  dogs,  and  the  prickly  pear.  The  increase  of  rab- 
bits is  one  of  the  serious  public  and  private  problems  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  will  probably  remain  so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  was 
recently  stated  by  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  that  rabbits  had  re- 
duced the  sheep-growing  capacity  of  New  South  Wales  by  20,000.0(H) 
head,  while  the  damage  in  Victoria  is  estimated  to  be  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually.  So  plentiful  have  the  rabbits  become  that  their 
slaughter  for  meat  and  skins  is  a  thriving  industry.  Exports  of  rab- 
bit meat  have  grown  from  about  9,300,000  pair  in  1913  to  over  14,- 
000,000  pair  in  1918.  The  export  of  skins  was  about  90,000  hundred- 
weight in  1913  and  a  little  over  70,000  hundredweight  in  1918. 

Rabbit  catchers  are  regularly  employed  by  sheepmen  at  wages  of 
$15  per  week  in  addition  to  their  right  to  the  rabbits  they  catch. 
Fencing  is,  however,  the  chief  mode  of  dealing  with  them.  Up  to  June 
30, 1919,  New  South  Wales  alone  had  built  1,332  miles  of  rabbit-proof 
fence,  costing  about  $340,000,  and  private  firms  had  put  up  over 
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100,000  miles  of  netting  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000,000.    Victoria  has, 
perhaps,  even  more  rabbit  fencing  than  New  South  Wales. 

The  expense  of  this  sort  of  fencing,  as  compared  with  ordinary 
fencing,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  under  present  conditions  the  for- 
mer costs  about  $300  per  mile  and  the  latter  less  than  $150  per  mile. 

The  loss  of  sheep  in  New  South  Wales  from  the  wild  dog  or 
**  dingo"  is  estimated  at  about  $6,300,000  annually.  Dog-proof 
fences  have  been  built  along  the  Queensland  border  for  a  distance 
of  about  200  miles  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000,  and  the  State  of  New 
South  Wales  is  preparing  to  build  about  150  miles  of  dog  fencing  at 
a  cost  of  about  $240,000. 

The  prickly  pear  is  another  pest  that  is  spreading  over  a  great 
area  of  sheep  pasture.  It  is  confined  chiefly  to  Queensland,  where, 
according  to  the  latest  estimates,  it  has  ruined  about  22,000,000  acres 
of  native  land.  Men  are  employed  regularly  at  high  wages  to  dig 
out  the  prickly  pear. 

The  blowfly  or  sheep  maggot,  which  must  be  combated  regularly 
to  prevent  serious  infection,  is  another  source  of  considerable  loss. 
A  report  from  the  infected  districts  of  western  Queensland  in  1913 
states  that,  out  of  1,000,000  sheep  examined,  about  23  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  infected;  in  some  flocks  the  infection  ran  as  high  as 
70  per  cent.*®  Recently  these  flies  have  not  been  so  plentiful  on 
account  of  the  drought,  and  over  large  portions  of  the  pastoral  area 
they  have  caused  little  trouble  as  compared  with  earlier  years.  The 
pest  is  now  being  combated  by  parasites,  and  it  is  estimated  by  some 
authorities  that  it  can  be  controlled  within  18  months  and  extirpated 
within  five  years.  These  predictions,  however,  are  based  upon  local 
experiments  rather  than  upon  large-scale  field  work  and  are  prob- 
ably too  optimistic.**  The  most  common  method  of  combating  the 
fly  is  by  dipping,  and  although  the  expense  is  not  great,  constant 
vigilance  is  required  to  prevent  serious  losses. 

MARKETING." 

The  process  of  marketing  wool  in  Australia  begins  in  the  shearing 
shed.  From  the  moment  the  fleece  leaves  the  shearer's  hands  gredt 
care  is  exercised  to  keep  it  in  the  best  marketable  condition. 

From  the  shearing  platform  the  fleece  is  spread  on  tables  and 
skirted ;  that  is,  the  tags  and  the  inferior  wool,  including  the  neck, 
are  taken  off,  and  the  remainder  is  passed  on  to  the  classer.  Here 
the  fleece  is  unrolled,  and  after  examination  is  carefully  rerolled  and 

**  Sheep  Ifaggot  Fly  Pest,  Qneensland  Department  of  A^rulture  and  Stock.  1918. 

"  Dalj^tj'a  Annoal  Wool  Review  for  Australia,  aeason  1918-19.  pp.  44-45. 

^Tbe  account  of  the  prewar  mechanism  of  the  Australian  wool  market  Is  based  upon 
til*  dtscQfliloo  of  the  aabject  in  The  Founding  of  the  Wool  Indostrj  In  Aoatralla,  by 
diaries  T.  Borfltt,  1918,  pp.  70-80. 
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thrown  into  the  rarious  grading  bins,  such  as  "super,"  "firats," 
"  seconds,''  and  "  clothing."  The  various  grades  next  go  to  the  press, 
where  they  are  made  into  bales  of  about  325  pounds  each  and  care- 
fully wrapped.  The  kind,  grade,  and  the  owner's  name  or  station 
are  then  stenciled  on  each  bale,  so  that  buyers  in  remote  parts  of  the 
world  know  whose  wool  they  are  getting — a  practice  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  growers  of  high-quality  wool. 

The  clip  is  usually  consigned  to  brokerage  firms  in  the  great  auc- 
tion centers  rather  than  sold  outright  to  local  dealers.  These  brok- 
erage houses  have  representatives  out  among  the  growers  early  in 
the  year,  and  often  considerable  advances  of  funds  are  made  on  the 
wool  long  before  shearing  time,  the  clip  itself  being  pledged  as 
security. 

From  the  shearing  sheds  the  wool  is  transported  to  the  railroad — 
often  a  considerable  distance — and  thence  shipped  to  such  markets 
as  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  and  Melbourne.  At  these  places  the 
wool  is  stored,  each  clip  separately,  in  the  sheds  of  various  wool 
merchants  (some  10  or  12  large  firms  in  Sydney,  for  example),  and 
store  slips  or  warehouse  receipts  are  forwarded  to  the  owner  as  soon 
as  possible  after  weighing. 

About  one  bale  out  of  five  from  each  clip  is  taken  to  the  show  floor, 
usually  a  well-lighted  space  on  the  top  floor  of  the  shed.  A  cata- 
logue is  made  up  containing  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  various 
clips,  the  grade  of  wool,  and  other  necessary  details,  and  each  buyer 
is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  document.  On  sale  days,  as  soon  as 
it  is  light,  expert  buyers  from  all  over  the  world  begin  their  ex- 
amination of  each  sample  on  the  floor  and  insert  their  maximum 
price  in  the  catalogue  opposite  each  lot  in  which  they  are  interested. 
The  auctioneer  is  also  furnished  with  the  owner's  refusal  price,  and 
at  3  o'clock  on  each  sale  day  (daily  in  Sydney  during  the  season,  and 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  in  Melbourne,  and  at  various 
intervals  at  other  wool  centers  in  the  Commonwealth),  the  auction 
begins  at  the  wool  exchange  of  the  city.  So  rapid  is  the  work  that, 
in  the  busy  season,  from  600  to  800  lots  pass  under  the  hammer  in  a 
single  afternoon.  The  day  after  the  sale,  invoices  are  sent  to  the 
buyers,  who  usually  are  allowed  14  days  to  settle  with  the  broker, 
but  the  growers  generally  receive  payment  from  the  brokers  within 
7  to  10  days  after  the  sale. 

The  bulk  of  the  Australian  clip  is  marketed  in  this  manner  in 
normal  times,  but  some  of  the  large  growere,  whose  names  and 
quality  of  wool  are  well  known,  consign  their  clip  directly  to  the 
London  market.  The  returns  are  slow  in  coming,  however — usually 
six  to  eight  weeks — and  therefore  this  method  is  not  in  favor  with 
most  producers. 


Il'i-' 
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During  the  war  the  system  of  marketing  was  radically  changed, 
although  the  physical  mechanism  of  packing  and  storing  the  wool 
was  little  affected  except  by  the  warehouse  congestion  due  to  a 
lack  of  shipping. 

In  November,  1916,  the  British  Imperial  Government  purchased 
the  entire  wool  clip,  less  516,000  bales  which  had  been  sold  at  public 
auction  before  the  arrangement  was  effected.  Similar  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  acquisition  of  the  1917-18  clip  and,  subsequently, 
the  Imperial  Government  decided  to  extend  the  purchase  of  Aus- 
tralian wool  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  for  one  year  after.  The 
imperial  contract  came  to  an  end  June  30,  1920,  and  the  trade  has 
gone  back  to  the  old  system  of  auctions. 

The  terras  of  the  imperial  contract  stipulated  that  the  British 
Government  should  take  all  the  wool  at  the  flat  price  of  151d.  per 
pound  (about  311  cents)  in  the  grease,  this  being  the  average  price 
for  the  previous  season,  plus  50  per  cent.  Wool  brought  into  the 
stores  was  appraised  by  representatives  of  the  Central  Wool  Commit- 
tee, a  semigovemment  body,  and  each  grower's  clip  was  valued,  not 
at  31i  cents  per  pound,  but  at  such  a  value,  according  to  quality,  as 
would  bring  the  average  value  of  wool  for  the  whole  Commonwealth 
up  to  the  flat  purchase  price  of  31i  cents  per  pound.  The  wool  was 
then  sent  to  London  as  fast  as  shipping  was  available,  and  was  either 
used  by  the  British  Government  or  resold  in  British  and  foreiga 
markets.*' 

The  final  figures  for  the  profits  to  the  British  Government  during 
the  control  period  are  not  yet  available,  largely  because  much  of  the 
wool  has  not  yet  been  sold.  Taking  the  wool  at  the  cost  price — 
about  31  cents  per  pound — the  profits  are  estimated  at  something 
over  $300,000,000  for  the  whole  period  of  control.** 

If  the  cost  price  of  the  wool  is  actually  realized  in  future  sales, 
which  seems  doubtful  under  pi'esent  conditions,  the  Australian 
growers'  share  of  the  profits  will  be  roughly  $150.00(),(KX),  or  about 
18  per  cent  of  their  sales — that  is  to  say,  they  will  ultimately  realize 
about  37  cents  per  pound  for  their  wool  during  the  period  of  control. 

In  May,  1920,  a  referendum  was  taken  upon  the  proposal  to  con- 
tinue the  imperial  control  of  wool  after  June  30,  1920,  but  the  plan 
was  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin  and  auction  sales  were  resumed  in 
October  imder  certain  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
the  wool  owned  by  the  British  Government.*' 


»  See  Cbap.  3,  "  Wool  Control  During  the  War/'  pp,  61  ff. 

M  London  Morning  Post,  Dec.  16,  1920.  quoted  by  IT.  S.  Consul  Hamilton  C.  Claborne, 
London.  Rngliind. 

»  BpedaJ  report  on  The  Sheep  Industry,  May  10,  1920,  by  A.  W.  Ferrin,  American  trade 
commlMloner,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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MARKET  PRICES. 
Prices  of  Wool. 

Inasmuch  as  the  prices  of  Australian  wool  and  mutton  have  been 
fixed  under  the  terms  of  the  imperial  contract,  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
give  a  summary  of  such  prices  for  the  past  few  years. 


Table  IJ. 

—Local 

prices  of  AuMtralian  Merino  icool.^ 

Year  ending  Jnne  30— 

Ormsf 
(averafe 
qoaUty), 

average 
price  per 

pomuL 

■ 

Superior 

price  per 
pound. 

1 
1 

Oreaa^ 

(average 
qnaUtv), 

average 
price  per 

poond. 

Saperior 

price  per 
pound. 

1901 

iai5 

.18 
.22 
.21 
.22 
.24 
.24 
.21 
.19 
.22 

ia24 
.27 
.35 
.32 
.36 
.35 
.37 
.41 
.38  1 
.42 

ion 

ia21 
.20 
.23 
.24 
.21 
.81 
.31 
.31 
.31 
.31 

SLST 

1903 

1912 

.37 

i9(ft :..::::;.:::;:: 

1913 

.30 

1904 

1914 

.41 

1906 

1916 

•38 

1906 

1916 

.50 

1907 

.  1917 

.60 

1906 

1918 

.60 

1900 

1919 

.80 

1910 

1920 

50 

• 

I 

«  Report  on  The  Sheep  Industry  In  AuatralJa  by  A.  W.  Ferrin.  American  trade  commto- 
aloner,  Melbourne*  Auatralla,  March,  1920«  p.  8 

In  this  table  the  first  column  of  prices  represents  the  average  price 
for  all  wool  for  the  years  indicated.  The  second  column  represents 
the  highest  price  for  special  grades.  A  few  especially  fine  c\\ps  have 
brought  even  higher  prices  than  those  listed  in  the  table.  The  record 
appraisements  for  fine  Merino  during  the  control  period  seem  to 
have  been  63  cents  greasy  and  97  cents  scoured.  The  low  price  for 
very  inferior  Merino  has  been  26  cents.  Comebacks  and  fine  cross- 
breds  have  been  appraised  as  high  as  57  cents  greasy,  and  low-grade 
crossbreds  at  20  cents  and  under.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient table  of  qualities  and  prices  to  make  an  accurate  average  for 
either  crossbreds  or  Merinos,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  people  con- 
nected with  the  wool  industry  are  under  pledge  to  the  Central  Wool 
Committee  not  to  divulge  the  facts.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  46 
cents  per  pound  is  somewhere  near  the  average  for  Merino  during 
the  control  period.^* 

The  first  sale  of  wool  by  auction  in  Australia  since  November  22, 
1916,  was  held  in  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  on  October  1,  1920« 
and  was  followed  by  an  auction  in  Sydney  on  October  6. 

At  Adelaide  about  22,000  bales,  all  Merino,  were  offered.  A  satis- 
factory demand  was  shown  for  soimd  and  well-grown  wools  of  good 
length.  Inferior  wool  was  not  in  demand,  and  about  14,000  bales 
were  withdrawn.  One  lot  of  20  bales,  superfine  hogget,  brought  80 
cents  per  pound,  said  to  be  the  highest  price  ever  realized  at  an 
Australian  public  auction.     Similar  wool  of  a  grade  not  quite  so 


••Report  on  The  Sheep  Industry  In  Aaitralla.  by  A.  W.  Fcrrln«  Araerican  trade  com 
^iMioner,  Melbourne,  AnstiftUa,  March,  1920,  p^  8. 
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high  brought  68,  68,  and  60  cents.  For  the  best  fine  wools  prices 
were  50  per  cent  above  appraisement  prices;  for  good  64s  from  25 
to  30  per  cent  above,  and  ordinary  64s,  10  per  cent. 

At  the  Sydney  auction  on  October  6-8,  the  highest  price  obtained 
was  68  cents  per  pound  for  a  small  lot  of  superfine  Merino.  Both 
Merino  and  crossbred  wools  were  offered.  The  wools  were  drawn 
mainly  from  the  west  and  northwestern  districts  and,  it  is  said, 
showed  signs  of  the  recent  drought,  being  fine  and  chalky  and  not 
up  to  the  usual  standard.  The  bidding  for  the  finer  wools  is  said  to 
have  been  chiefly  between  Australian  and  French  buyers.  Super 
wools  ruled  35  per  cent  above  appraisement  prices;  good  wools.  20 
to  25  per  cent  above;  and  medium  wools,  from  par  to  10  per  cent. 
The  general  trend  of  prices  for  good  to  medium  Merinos  and  fine 
crossbreds  was  declared  to  be  satisfactory.  There  was  practically 
no  sale  of  inferior  wools.^^ 

On  December  6  sales  were  held  at  Perth,  West  Australia,  with 
poor  results.  Fifty-four  thousand  bales  were  offered,  but  only  4,000 
bales  were  sold,  all  of  which  were  super  Merino.^"  The  sales  at 
Melbourne  on  December  7  were  more  encouraging,  especially  for 
the  fine  grades  of  wool.  Dalgety  &  Co.,  for  example,  offered  3,400 
bales,  of  which  2,080  were  sold.^*  Super  Merino  showed  but  a  small 
loss  over  previous  sales  and  a  decided  increase  over  the  Government 
appraisement  price  during  the  war.     Typical  clips  were  sold  as  follows : 


OleneUne 

Bnmbogey 

Hartwood  (Merino) . . . . 
Bartwood  (Com«teck). 


Sale  price 
(groasy), 

pound. 


CnU». 
80 
» 
44 

25 


Appraised 

price  last 

year,  per 

pound. 


CtntM, 


40 
40 
40 


The  premium  on  super  Merino  and  the  discount  on  coarse  wool  as 
compared  with  the  appraisement  price  last  year  are  strikingly 
brought  out  in  these  quotations.  Although  these  prices  are  high, 
especially  for  fine  wool,  the  markets  are  very  irregular,  and  buyers 
show  little  interest  in  them. 
Prieefl  of  Mutton  and  Lambs. 

During  the  war  all  the  exportable  meat  of  Australia  was  acquired 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government  for  the  account  of  the  Imperial 
Government.    Fixed  prices  *®  for  mutton  and  lambs  were  as  follows : 

Ordinary  mutton 10.5  cents  por  pound. 

"Two-tooth"    mutton 11.0  cents  per  pound. 

Lamb 12.5  cents  per  pound. 

« Commerce  R<»ports,  Nor.  20,  1920. 

*•  Dally  New»  Record.  '•  Wool  MarkPt.**  Per.  10.  1920. 

■•me  Wool  Record  and  Textile  World.  Dec.  9,  1920.  p.  1679. 

>*Ri*port  by  A.  W.  Ferrln  on  The  Sheep  Industry  in  Australia,  p.  28. 

1842*— 21 21 
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These  prices  are  for  frozen  carcasses  and  therefore  do  not  represent 
the  true  prices  for  stock  on  the  hoof.  The  trend  of  the  sheep  and 
lamb  market  is  indicated  by  the  following  quotations  in  Melbourne 
for  March  30, 1920 : " 

Table  LI  I. — Prices  of  sheep,  Melbourne,  March  SO,  1920. 


Kind  of  sheep. 

Price  per  100 
poiiDds. 

Prime  crossbred  wethers 

18.25  to  10.72 

Good  crossbred  wethers 

M.31totS.01. 

Inferior  crossbred  wethers 

t3.')9  up. 
tS.&S  to  tHJOL 

Prime  crossbred  ewes 

Good  crossbred  ewes 

tJ.lO  to  1^.31. 

Trfericr  cros«hred  ewes t r  t  r  r  ............. . 

•)J9tofi.91. 

The  prices  are  considerably  under  the  ruling  prices  for  similar 
stock  in  the  United  States  on  the  same  date.  Recent  prices  in  this 
country  were  little,  if  any,  above  these  quotations.  Current  Austra- 
lian prices  are  not  available,  but  they  seem  not  to  be  sufficiently  lower 
than  the  prices  in  this  country  to  encourage  importation  of  frozen 
mutton  and  lambs. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  AUSTRALIAN  WOOL. 

About  95  per  cent  of  the  Australian  wool  clip  is  exported.  In 
normal  times  nearly  38  per  cent  of  it  went  directly  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  little  less  than  60  per  cent  to  continental  Europe,  and  2 
or  3  per  cent  to  the  United  States.  During  the  war,  however,  condi- 
tions were  greatly  changed  because  of  the  imperial  purchase,  and 
between  70  and  80  per  cent  of  the  clip  went  directly  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  only  about  10  per  cent  to  the  Continent,  and  10  to  15  per 
cent  to  the  United  States.  More  detailed  figures  and  percentages  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 

Tabls  LIII. — Distribution  of  Austraiian  trool  exports.* 


Exported  to— 


Vnitod  KinpSom. 

France 

GermanT 

UnltfU  States  r. 

Beleltim 

lUly 

Japan 

ToUl 


1912 


Pounds. 


2K7,  M7, 7M 
l.Hl.  (»1,  ISG 

S7*i.N23 
66.  mi.  925 

S.6KO07 
14,*m.04& 
10.8SN»11 


Per 

cent. 


1913 


Pounds. 


Per 
cent. 


OM,  34a  930 


39. 1A 

25.M 

18.79 

1.28 

9.04 

2.17 
1.59 


100.00 


237,74O,05R 

197,391.625 

114.340,007 

14, 915^153 

62, 421,  540 

6,1.U,020 

14. 32K,  537 

13,044,510 


sn.oo 

29.W 
17.32 
2.35 
9.45 
.93 
2.17 
1.96 


660,337,050  •  100.00 


1914-15 


Pounds. 


415,96^336 
17,096,4U 

6.532,099 
7t)lA47.1U 

4.K25»<W* 
19, 502, 378 
34,95^485 

4.137.722 


573.KS2.412 


Per 

oeot. 


72.48 

2.9S 

1.14 

U.SS 

.84 

3.40 

6.09 

.73 


100.00 


1915-16 


Pounds. 

Per 

eeiiU 

277.S23,!Q5 
iai27.6M 

ff.at) 

2.SM 

170^079.896 

29.94 

53.0rw.29^ 

49.725,005 

3,660.392 

9.34 

$.71 

.51 

671,025.068 

MO.OO 

•  OAdal  Yeartiooka  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aoatimlla.  Not.  11  and 
**  aeport  bjr  A.  W.  Ferrtn  on  The  Sheep  laduatrjr  in  Aostralla,  p.  30, 
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Table  LIII. — DUtrUmtion  of  Australian  wool  ewportB — Continued. 


Exported  to— 


VnltMl  Kingdom. 

Frmnoe 

OcrsMnT 

United  States  c . 

BeUam 

lUly 

Japan 

Other 


Total. 


1016-17 


Pounds. 


377,280,975 

14,287,007 

308^944 

16, 174 


30,912,007 

27,002,009 

2,780.850 


452,506,450 


Per  cent. 


83.30 

3.16 

.07 


6.83 

5.06 

.62 


100.00 


1017-18 


Pounds. 


257,606,185 
5^700,873 


60,318,219 


18»503,613 
12,477,630 
23,878,308 


378,676^037 


Per  cent. 


68.03 
1.63 


15.93 


4.00 
3.20 
6.32 


100.00 


1018-19  » 


Pounds. 


558^723,351 

3,794,019 


74,606,022 


10,106,800 
12,615^227 
16,760,385 


676,705,704 


Per  cent. 


.56 

ii'oi 


1.40 
1.87 
2.48 


100.00 


ft  Dalgety  Annual  Wool  Review,  1018-10. 

c Imports  of  wool  from  Australia  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  endings  June  30, 1020,  were  46.020,250 
pounds.  Imparts  since  June  were  negligible— 10  pounds  in  July  and  412.432  in  November.  (U.  8.  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  Reports.) 

In  addition  to  these  exports,  approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  wool 
is  consumed  locally  in  woolen  and  tweed  mills  or  by  the  top  makers. 
Although  this  percentage  is  quite  small,  the  wool  production  of  the 
Conmionwealth  is  so  large  that  the  absolute  figures  for  home  con- 
sumption of  raw  wool  are  important.  In  1912,  the  wool  used  locally 
amounted  to  something  over  10,000,000  pounds.  By  1915  the  amount 
had  almost  exactly  doubled,  and  in  the  season  1919-20  it  was  some- 
thing over  29,000,000  pounds.  Of  this  amount  18,432,024  pounds 
were  used  in  the  woolen  mills  and  over  10,600,000  pounds  by  manu- 
facturers of  tops.''  More  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  wool- working  industry  in  Australia  is  contained  in 
the  following  table : 

Table  IjIY,— Wool-working  industries  in  Australia,  1912-1911  • 


Item. 


Number  of  factories 

Number  of  employees 

Aetna!  horsepower  of  engines  used 

Approxiniate  value  of  land  and  buildings. . 
Approximate  value  of  plant  and  machinery 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid 

Value  of  fuel  used 

Value  of  raw  materlab  worked  up 

VahM  of  flnal  output 

Value  added  in  process  of  manufacture 


Fell  monrertng  and 
wool  scouring. 


1012 


120 
2.544 

3.831 

I2r>7,lg8 

348,970 

209,352 

31,445 

3.859,200 

4,444,038 

585,738 


1017 


Woolen  and  tweed 
mills. 


1012 


08 

32 

2,509 

S.379 

4,157 

3.692 

•276. 162 

1307.049 

3?9,728 

497,827 

332.583 

232.r,61 

53,667 

22.709 

7,a«1.638 

46«,728 

8,572,570 

030.485 

1.230,041 

461.757 

1017 


27 

8.7i» 

6.853 

1842,401 

671, 6S7 

352,640 

44,063 

1,076,641 

1,048,151 

871.510 


•  OAclal  Yearbook  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Auat raits.  No.  12.  pp.  607-&24. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wool-working  industries 
of  Australia  made  little,  if  any,  progress  during  the  war.  The  num- 
ber of  establishments,  both  of  woolen  mills  and  scouring  works  de- 


*  Bcport  of  Central  Wool  Committee,  teason  1919-20,  p.  88. 
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creased  in  the  five  years  from  1912  to  1917,  the  former  from  32  to  27 
mills  and  the  latter  from  120  to  98  establishments.  The  number  of 
mills,  however,  increased  slightly  in  both  cases.  The  value  of  raw 
material  and  of  output  showed  great  increases,  but  these  were  due 
largely  to  increased  prices  of  products  rather  than  to  an  increased 
quantity  of  production. 

In  addition  to  these  establishments,  there  were  several  mills  mak- 
ing wool  tops.  One  company  alone  has  a  capacity  of  about  6,000,000 
pounds  of  tops  per  annum — about  three  times  the  capacity  of  all 
other  top  makers  combined — but  this  capacity  was  never  reached 
during  the  war.  Recent  figures  for  the  exports  of  tops  run  from 
4,500,000  to  5,000,000  pounds  annually  since  1914. 

Although  these  figures  for  the  wool-working  industries  in  the  Com- 
monwealth are  not  large  as  compared  with  the  industry  in  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain,  yet  the  plans  for  the  future  are  ambitious. 
The  more  optimistic  authorities  believe  that  within  10  or  15  years 
home  manufacturers  will  take  care  of  at  least  one-third  of  the 
Australian  wool  clip,  and  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  detailed 
estimates  of  the  capital  investment,  the  additional  labor,  and  other 
items,  necessary  to  carry  out  their  plans.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot 
to  raise  the  necessary  capital  by  the  sale  of  stock  shares  among  the 
wool-growers  of  the  country. 

In  furtherance  of  the  plan  for  the  development  of  the  domestic 
woolen  industry  a  protective  tariff  has  been  placed  upon  wool  prod- 
ucts.   Some  details  of  the  duties  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  LV. — Australian  tariff  rates  on  woolen  fabrics,^ 


Products. 


Oeneral  tariff. 


Woolfln  pieoe  goods p«r  cent. 

Women^  coats 

Costumes 

Wearing  apparel,  n.  e.  1 per  cent . 

Woolen  yams do... 

Woolen  yams,  after  1923 do. . . 


Rate  up 
to  Mar. 
24,  1920. 


S5 

11.22 

tl.8Q 

45 


Rate  on 

and  after 

Mar.  25, 

1920. 


45 

11.50 

12.43 

55 

10 

20 


British 
prefer- 
entiifti 


30 
tO.M 
Sl.XI 

40 


10 


•  R«port  by  A.  W.  Ferrin  on  The  Sheep  Industry  In  Australia. 

There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  period  of  time  necessary  to 
develop  a  home  industry  in  Australia  that  will  consume  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  domestic  wool,  but,  as  the  country  develops,  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  home  demand  for  wool  products  will  be 
supplied  by  domestic  manufacturei's. 
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Carrait  Conditions* 

The  conditions  of  the  Australian  wool  industry  as  of  January  1, 
1921,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

Wool  auctions  have  been  resumed,  but  the  market  is  dull  and 
irregular.  Fine  wools  are  scarce  and  bring  very  high  prices,  but 
crossbreds  rarely  receive  a  bid.  At  recent  auctions  prices  ranged 
anywhere  from  80  cents  a  pound  for  super  Merino  down  to  25  cents 
per  pound  for  comebacks. 

The  stocks  on  hand  of  the  old  wool  owned  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment are  estimated  roughly  at  1,800,000  bales,  or  something  less  than 
600,000,000  pounds.  In  addition  to  this  the  clip  for  1920-21  is 
largely  unsold.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  the  best  grades  of  wool  in  this 
clip,  and  the  total  of  all  grades  is  about  1,600,000  bales,  as  compared 
with  a  normal  clip  of  roughly  2,000,000  bales. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  almost  two  clips 
of  Australian  wool  in  the  world  to-day  where  normally  there  would 
be  but  one.  The  final  disposition  of  these  stores  is  not  certain,  but 
a  movement  is  on  foot  to  market  them  gradually  through  a  holding 
or  controlling  company  of  Australian  producers  and  dealers. 


Chapter  14. 
WOOL  GROWING  IN  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


SUMMARY. 


The  Union  of  South  Africa  has  an  area  of  nearly  476,000  square 
miles,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  combined  area  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  of  this  country,  and  like  these  States,  the  territory 
is  primarily  a  grazing  country  rather  than  agricultural.  The  moun- 
tains along  the  southeast  coast  interrupt  the  prevailing  summer 
winds  from  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  result  that  Natal  and  parts  of 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Cape  Province  have  a  heavy  rainfall  and  a 
subtropical  climate.  Farther  inland,  on  the  high  table-lands  of 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  the  rains  come  only  in  summer, 
and  although  sufficiently  plentiful  at  that  time  for  rich  pasturage, 
the  whole  district  is  barren  and  dry  for  several  months  during  the 
winter.  Still  farther  inland  beyond  the  mountains,  in  the  high 
valley  of  the  Orange  River,  semidesert  conditions  prevail.  The 
rainfall  is  only  10  or  15  inches  and  comes  chiefly  in  the  summer 
in  dashing  showers  which  soon  run  off  the  bare  plains  and  leave  the 
country  as  dry  as  before.  In  parts  of  the  territory,  especially  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Cape  Province,  although  the  rainfall  is  un- 
certain, considerable  forage  is  furnished  live  stock  by  the  Karroo 
bush  which  grows  in  the  desert  much  like  the  sagebrush  of  our  own 
western  ranges. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  land  situation  in  the  Union  is 
that  practically  all  the  good  land  has  been  taken  by  settlers  years 
ago.  Of  the  475,000,000  acres  in  the  Union  only  about  45,000,000 
are  Crown  land,  and  this  is  barren  and  infertile.  About  200,000,000 
acres  are  privately  owned  and  of  this  amount  about  13,000,000  acres,  or 
6  per  cent,  are  in  the  cultivated  area  but  only  about  half  of  it,  or 
3  per  cent  of  the  freehold  land,  was  in  agricultural  crops  in  1919. 
Testimony  before  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  indicates  that 
probably  never  more  than  5  per  cent  can  be  profitably  cultivated 
even  under  irrigation.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  best  range  land 
is  about  one  sheep  per  acre,  of  average  range  about  one  sheep  to  4 
acres,  and  of  the  worst  land  now  used  for  pastoral  pursuits,  about 
one  sheep  to  10  acres, 
826 
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The  sheep  industry  of  the  Umon  is  as  old  as  the  European  settle- 
ments themselves.  Little  progress  was  made,  however,  in  the  150 
years  prior  to  1850,  largely  because  of  the  continual  migration  in- 
land of  the  Boer  farmers.  In  three  different  5-year  periods,  since 
1850,  however,  the  wool  production  of  the  Union  has  doubled  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  development  has  occurred  since  1904.  In  that 
year  there  were  roughly  12,000,000  wooled  sheep  in  the  Union  and 
by  1912  there  were  over  27,000,000.  The  maximum  was  reached  in 
1913  when  there  were  28,300,000  sheep  in  the  territory.  Since  that 
date  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  down  to  23,500,000  in  1919. 

These  numbers  place  South  Africa  beside  New  Zealand  and  Eng- 
land as  a  sheep  country.  The  Union  is  probably  far  from  over- 
stocked with  sheep,  however.  It  is  probably  that  with  the  spread 
of  irrigation  to  furnish  water  and  winter  feed,  the  Union  can  carry 
double  the  present  number  of  live  stock.  Little  competition  is  to 
be  expected  from  cattle  except  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  dairying 
industry.  The  number  of  cattle  has  remained  practically  constant 
since  1911,  and  the  number  of  goats  and  ostriches  has  decreased. 
Dairy  products  have  more  than  doubled  since  1914;  the  increase  is 
from  11,300,000  pounds  in  that  year  to  over  26,000,000  pounds  in 
1918.  Maize  or  Indian  com  increased  from  30,000,000  bushels  in  1914 
to  over  45,000,000  bushels  in  1918.  These  increases,  however,  are 
probably  not  significant  from  the  point  of  view  of  competition  with 
the  sheep  industry. 

Prior  to  the  war  South  Africa  imported  practically  all  her  basic 
foodstuffs.  Only  wool,  angora  hair,  ostrich  feathers,  and  maize  were 
agricultural  exports,  and  all  other  products,  including  beef  and 
mutton,  were  heavily  imported.  In  1919,  however,  the  Union  proved 
to  be  not  only  self-supporting  but  had  a  considerable  export  balance 
in  aU  foodstuffs  except  wheat  and  mutton,  and  in  these  products  the 
import  balance  was  reduced  almost  to  zero. 

The  flock  management  in  the  Union,  with  respect  to  the  type  of 
sheep,  resembles  that  of  Australia  more  than  any  other  country.  The 
Merino  is  the  dominant  breed,  and  the  Wanganella  type  seems  to  be 
the  favorite,  although  the  Tasmanian  Merino  is  plentiful  in  some 
localities.  The  Bambouillet  is  the  basis  for  many  of  the  range  flocks 
in  the  dry  Karroo  district,  but  the  wool  of  this  type  is  likely  to  be- 
come short  and  harsh  under  the  dry  conditions  that  prevail.  A  few 
mutton  types  from  England  have  been  imported,  but  they  are  con* 
fined  chiefly  to  the  agricultural  districts  of  Natal. 

Some  of  the  stations  in  the  Union,  especially  in  the  Midlands  of 
the  Cape  Province  are  among  the  finest  stud  farms  in  the  world. 
On  these  farms  the  range  is  fenced  into  paddocks  that  are  proof 
against  jackals  and  lynx.    Dipping  is  practiced  twice  a  year.    The 
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sheep  are  never  penned  in  dusty  kraals;  a  modern  wool  shed  is  pro- 
vided, the  wool  is  skirted,  classed,  and  packed  after  the  manner  of 
the  Australian  system,  and  ample  winter  feed  is  supplied  either  in 
the  form  of  alfalfa  or  oats.  In  short  these  farms  represent  about 
as  high  a  development  in  flock  management  as  is  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  these  are  exceptional  rather 
than  average  stations.  Farther  west  in  the  Karroo  district  the 
range  is  unfenoed ;  and,  in  order  to  protect  the  flocks  against  preda- 
tory animals,  they  are  penned  in  dirty  kraals  overnight,  with  the 
result  that  the  wool  is  poor  and  the  flocks  are  often  diseased.  Little 
or  no  winter  feeding  is  practiced,  and  the  whole  system  is  primitive 
in  its  organization. 

Still  a  second  system  of  management  is  common  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  State.  On  the  high  plains  of  these  Provinces  the 
rainfall,  and  therefore  the  pasturage,  is  confined  to  the  summer 
months  and  the  flocks  must  be  driven  to  the  lowlands,  150  to  200 
miles  away  for  wintering.  It  is  usual  for  a  farmer  to  own  a  base 
ranch  on  the  high  veld,  where  the  homestead  activities  are  carried  on, 
and  another  farm  in  the  lowlands  equipped  only  with  temporary 
quarters.  Lambing  is  done  in  the  lowlands,  but  shearing  and  dip- 
ping, when  practiced,  take  place  at  the  homestead.  Shearing  is  done 
by  hand  with  native  labor,  and  no  classing,  skirting,  or  pressing  of  the 
wool  is  performed.  Dipping  is  irregular  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment is  like  the  more  backward  ones  in  the  Kocky  Mountain  States. 
The  same  annual  migrations  between  the  lowlands  and  the  moun- 
tains occur,  but  in  the  case  of  South  Africa  the  homestead  is  in  the 
high  country  and  the  valley  farm  is  the  make-shift  establishment. 
Formerly  little  winter  feeding  was  practiced ;  in  some  cases,  however, 
instead  of  making  the  long  trek  to  the  winter  range,  enough  feed  is 
raised  to  tide  the  flocks  over  the  drought. 

The  cost  of  establishing  oneof  the  better  class  of  farms  in  the  Mid- 
land of  the  Cape  Province,  according  to  an  experienced  South  Afri- 
can sheep  raiser,  is  about  $85,000,  exclusive  of  investment  in  land« 
for  a  station  carrying  6,000  sheep.  If  the  land  is  owned,  about  15,000 
acres  worth  $10  per  acre,  will  be  required,  or  a  total  investment  of 
about  $235,000  for  the  whole  establishment.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  $40  per  head  of  sheep. 

The  Commission  obtained  direct  cost  and  investment  data  for  IS 
sheep  stations  for  the  year  1918,  8  of  which  carried  ordinary  flocks 
and  4  of  which  were  stud  farms.  According  to  these  reports  the  8 
ordinary  flocks  show  an  investment  in  land  of  about  $80  per  head, 
in  equipment  and  improvements  about  $9.S0  per  head,  and  in  sheep 
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more  than  $8,  or  a  total  investment  of  $47.50  per  head.  The  4  stud 
farms  show  an  average  total  investment  of  more  than  $100  per  head. 

The  receipts  per  head  from  the  ordinary  flocks  average  $6.25; 
expenses,  $2.17,  exclusive  of  interest ;  and  profits,  $4.08.  Comparative 
figures  for  the  stud  flocks  are  $10.31,  $4.70,  and  $5.60.  If  interest  is 
included  in  cost,  however,  the  results  are  completely  changed.  The 
imputed  interest  at  6  per  cent  0)1  the  total  investment  averages  $2.85 
for  the  ordinary  flocks  and  $6.17  for  the  stud  flocks — ^in  both  cases 
p  larger  figure  than  all  other  expenses — and  if  this  item  is  included 
in  cost,  three  out  of  the  four  stud  farms  and  four  out  of  the  ordinary 
ones  show  a  loss. 

In  normal  times  about  60  per  cent  of  the  farmers  sell  their  wool 
to  local  merchants — unclassed  and  packed  in  a  haphazard  manner; 
the  other  40  per  cent  sell  through  private  brokers.  These  brokers 
may  in  turn  sell  the  wool  privately  or  in  some  cases,  especially  at 
Durban,  in  Natal,  at  public  auction. 

Prior  to  the  war,  South  African  exports  of  wool  went  chiefly  to 
England  and  Germany — in  1913,  52  per  cent  to  the  former  and  33  per 
cent  to  the  latter  country.  The  war  changed  the  situation,  however, 
and  unlike  the  arrangement  with  her  other  Dominions,  Great  Britain 
was  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  with  South  Africa  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  the  clips  during  the  war.  Some  Imperial  purchases  were 
made  but  the  greater  part  of  the  wool  since  1915  has  gone  to  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  In  1917,  about  76,000,000  pounds  out  of  a 
total  clip  of  140,000,000  pounds  came  to  the  United  States.  The  im- 
ports to  this  coimtry  in  recent  years  remained  about  the  same,  al- 
though the  percentages  of  the  total  exports  represented  by  these 
fibres  declined  from  54  in  1917  to  30  in  1919.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1920,  over  42,000,000  pounds  were  sent  to  this  country  or 
roughly  one-fourth  of  the  total  exports  from  the  Union  in  a  normal 
year. 

The  industry  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  high  prices  in  re- 
cent years  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  may 
be  expected  if  the  present  depression  in  the  wool  trade  is  of  short 
duration. 

Taken  altogether  the  peak  of  the  industry  in  the  Union,  unlike 
that  in  most  other  portions  of  the  world,  seems  to  be  far  ahead.  The 
growth  may  be  slow  because  it  will  wait  upon  the  spread  of  irriga- 
tion, but  the  goal  of  50,000,000  sheep  for  the  Union — double  the 
present  number— does  not  seem  impossible  of  attainment 

PHTSIOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa,  composed  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Natal,  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  occupies  the  southern 
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portion  of  the  African  Continent  and  lies  in  a  latitude  south  of  the 
equator  relatively  similar  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  United 
States  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  area  of  the  Union  is  slightly 
less  than  475,000  square  miles,  or  about  equal  to  the  combined  area 
of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

The  predominant  physiographical  features  of  the  region  are  the 
great  half -moon  of  mountain  country  bending  round  the  southeast 
coast  and  the  high  interior  basin  of  the  Orange  Kiver  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  crescent. 

The  mountain  country  is  highest  and  widest  in  the  northeast  por* 
tion  of  the  Union,  where  the  table-land  lies  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet 
high  and  is  a  hundred  miles  wide.  The  Province  of  Natal  lies  along 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains  facing  southeast  and  the  land  slopes 
sharply  to  the  coast.  There  is  a  very  little  level  land  in  this  Province 
and  the  j  umble  of  mountains  and  hills  is  cut  by  numerous  watercourses. 
The  prevailing  winds  during  the  summer  come  from  the  southeast. 
As  they  ascend  the  slope  heavy  rainfalls  occur  in  the  foothills.  This 
precipitation,  ranging  from  50  to  70  inches  annually,  in  Natal,  to- 
gether  with  the  low  altitude,  fosters  a  semitropical  vegetation  on  the 
coast  where  palm  trees  are  the  dominant  feature  of  the  landscape.  At 
a  higher  altitude  grass  covers  the  rough  hills  to  their  summits  and 
rich  pasturage  is  afforded  both  sheep  and  cattle  all  the  year. 

Back  of  Natal,  beyond  the  rough  mountains  but  on  the  high  table- 
land, is  the  great  plateau  of  Orange  Free  State.  For  the  most  part 
these  plains  lie  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet  high,  are  treeless  and  subject 
to  great  extremes  of  temperature.  They  are  covered  with  short 
grasses  that  are  green  and  nutritious  during  tlie  summer  rains,  but 
unlike  the  grasses  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  States,  they  are  of  little  value 
for  hay  or  pasture  when  cured  or  dry.  In  the  eastern  and  southern 
portions  of  this  region  the  rainfall  is  around  30  inches  annually  and 
some  agriculture  is  possible  without  irrigation,  but  the  rain  thins 
out  toward  the  west  where  15  to  18  inches  is  the  average  and  grass 
is  available  for  livestock  only  part  of  the  year. 

North  of  Natal  and  Orange  Free  State  lies  the  Transvaal.  This 
country  is  likewise  a  high  table-land,  especially  in  the  southern  por- 
tion where  the  topography,  climate,  and  vegetation  are  much  like 
that  of  the  Orange  plains.  In  the  northern  half,  however,  is  found 
the  Bush  Veld — ^high  plains  that  are  neither  timbered  nor  treeless, 
but  which  present  a  parklike  appearance  with  isolated  trees  scattered 
over  the  landscape.  Formerly  great  herds  of  wild  game  roamed 
over  this  territory  and  these,  passing  through  the  patches  of  sun- 
shine and  shadow,  gave  the  country  an  appearance  of  fertility  and 
plenty  that,  in  fact,  it  does  not  possess.  The  grasses  are  hars^  and 
thin  for  the  most  part  and  the  rainfall  of  15  to  20  inches  provides  but 
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scant  water  for  livestock.  Along  the  eastern  border,  however,  are 
much  lower  plains,  fairly  fertile  and  watered,  marshy  in  places,  and 
heavily  wooded.  Along  the  rivers  the  lands  are  safe  for  neither  man 
nor  beast  because  of  fever  and  pestilential  disease. 

West  of  Natal  and  Orange  Free  State  lies  the  great  desert  region 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  southern  part  the  half-moon 
of  mountains  recedes  inland  about  150  miles  and  between  it  and  the 
coast  there  is  a  washboard  of  alternate  plains  and  mountains  down 
to  tlie  tip  of  the  continent.  Two  of  these  intermountain  plains  are 
famous  as  the  Great  and  the  Little  Karroo.  These  are  flat,  bare 
regions  where  the  heat  is  intense  in  smnmer  and  the  cold  severe  in 
winter.  No  vegetation  grows  except  cactuslike  plants  which  store 
up  moisture  for  the  dry  season,  and  a  species  of  acacia  called  ^^  Karroo 
bush.'^  This  bush  and  some  of  the  succulents  furnish  good  food  for 
livestock,  however,  and  the  country  is  not  so  useless  as  it  appears. 
The  rainfall  on  the  Karroo  is  only  10  to  12  inches  and  comes  in  short, 
violent  showers. 

North  of  the  Karroo,  beyond  the  horn  of  mountains,  lies  the 
Karroid  plateau — a  vast  treeless  region  stretching  north  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  level  for  the  most  part,  but  set  with  scattering  flat- 
topped  mountains.  Short  wire  grass  grows  in  rifts  here  and  there 
and  on  the  north  the  region  merges  into  the  Kalahari  Desert  of 
southern  Africa.  The  Karroid  is  only  the  southern  portion  of  the 
lower  Orange  Basin  and  the  whole  region  is  desertlike  in  appearance. 
The  rivers  have  cut  deep  Assures  in  the  plains  and  the  resulting 
hills  are  bare  and  weathered.  Far  to  the  east  the  basin  rises  toward 
the  plateaus  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  and  is  there- 
fore better  watered  and  has  more  grass  than  the  lower  portions.  It 
is  separated,  however,  from  the  table-land,  by  the  mountain  escarp- 
ment which  hedges  the  basin  like  the  rim  of  a  dish. 

Along  the  western  coast,  bordering  the  ocean,  a  desolate  sandy 
desert  covers  the  whole  area,  and  only  at  the  very  tip  of  the  continent 
are  the  winter  winds  of  the  Atlantic  lifted  sufficiently  by  the  moun- 
tains to  drop  their  moisture  on  the  land. 

The  temperature  through  the  year  as  a  whole  is  equable  in  South 
Africa,  but  violent  local  changes  are  common  over  most  of  the  area. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  is  63°  F.,  and  50°  is  a  low  average  for 
the  winter,  but  the  daily  range  is  sometimes  as  great  as  100°,  especially 
on  the  high  plateaus.  Frosts  seldom  occur  in  the  low  countries,  but 
are  frequent  on  the  table-lands.  Snow  sometimes  lies  on  the  moun- 
tains for  several  months,  but  otherwise  is  practically  unknown.  On 
the  whole,  the  climate  is  such  that  sheep  can  live  in  the  open  the  year 
round  if  shelter  is  provided  against  sudden  storms  and  severe  winter 
winds.  In  some  places  nature  has  provided  this  shelter  in  the  kopjes 
or  low  flat-topped  hiUa.    In  others  a  windbreak  of  trees  is  sufScient 
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From  this  description  of  the  physiographical  features  of  the  conn- 
try  it  is  obvious  that  Natal  is  best  fitted  for  agricultural  pursuits. 
Rough  hills  and  mountain  valleys  are  the  rule  rather  than  fertile 
plains,  but  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  rich  pasture.  Farther  north 
and  west  the  high  veld  of  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  are 
covered  with  grasses,  though  the  drought  causes  them  to  be  suitable  for 
pasturage  only  five  or  six  months  in  the  year.  Westward  from  this 
area  the  rainfall  thins  out  as  the  winds  drop  down  the  mountain 
slopes,  and  short  grass,  Karroo  bush,  and  cactuslike  vegetation  are 
the  only  kinds  of  food  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Not  only  is  the  rainfall 
scant  over  most  of  the  country,  but  the  high  mountains  induce  thun- 
derstorms and  the  water  as  it  falls  runs  off  the  bare  plains.  The 
watercourses  are  dry  most  of  the  year  except  along  the  southeastern 
seaboard,  but  are  torrential  immediately  after  the  rains.  For  this 
reason  it  is  almost  impossible  to  construct  irrigation  dams  that  will 
withstand  the  weather,  and  for  years  to  come  most  of  the  land  will 
probably  be  desertlike  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Tjet  it  not  be  supposed  from  this  description  that  there  is  little  or 
no  good  farming  land  in  the  Union.  The  absolute  amount  of  fertile 
soil  is  large,  although  as  compared  with  the  great  area  of  arid  plains 
it  is  small,  only  about  5  per  cent,  according  to  official  estimates.^  In 
the  eastern  portion  among  the  mountains  there  are  many  fertile 
valleys  where  crops  grow  luxuriantly  without  irrigation,  and  even 
on  the  upland  plains  of  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  near 
the  mountains,  the  winds  are  cooled  sufficiently  to  drop  enough 
moisture  for  farm  crops.  Over  large  portions  of  the  country  the 
soil  is  productive  where  water  may  be  obtained  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, but  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the  rivers  makes  the  spread 
of  irrigation  slow.  In  many  cases  small  fertile  valleys  form  the 
basis  for  pastoral  settlements  which  range  their  flocks  over  great 
areas  of  the  back  country.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  territory  will 
never  support  as  dense  an  agricultural  population  as  is  found  in  New 
Zealand,  for  example,  or  in  many  other  portions  of  the  British 
Empire. 

LAND  SITUATION. 
PriTate  Holdings. 

In  general  there  are  three  classes  of  rural  landholders  in  South 
Africa:  (1)  the  Boer  farmers,  descendants  of  the  original  Dutch 
settlers;  (2)  the  mining  companies;  and  (3)  English  ranchers,  some 
of  whom  hold  relatively  large  estates. 

tAecordinf  to  estlinttM  fupplled  to  us  by  the  repr«8^DtaUTet  of  the  Inigatloa  and 
LABd»  Departmont  of  the  Union  OovoniBeBt  (mmpported  by  actaal  aartty)  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  area  of  the  Union  i»  capable  of  pennanent  cnlUTatlon  either  by  meaaa  of 
trrlfaUon  or  on  account  of  regular  and  sulBclent  rainfall. — Domtnlona  Royal  Coomlasion, 
Third  laterlm  Aeport,  p.  M. 
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The  first  of  the  Dutch  settlers  were  brought  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Co.  about  the  middle  of  the  sevwi- 
teenth  century.  During  the  next  150  yeare  they  spread  over  the  tip 
of  the  continent,  chiefly  along  the  coast,  but  as  late  as  the  year  1800 
there  were  only  about  2,500  white  settlers  in  the  whole  territory. 

About  this  time  (1806)  England  took  possesion  of  the  Colony  nod 
English  settlers  began  to  arrive  in  considerable  numbers.  In  two 
years  alone  (1820-21)  some  5,000  of  them  arrived  and  were  estab- 
lished in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Cape  Province. 

By  1835  the  clash  of  Dutch  and  English  settlers  had  become  so 
great  that  large  numbers  of  the  former  left  the  coast  district- and 
began  a  long  ''  trek  "  inland  to  seek  new  lands  where  they  would  be 
unmolested.  In  the  next  20  years  many  thousands  of  the  Boers  mi- 
grated farther  and  farther  into  the  wilderness  and  penetrated  the  terri- 
tory which  later  became  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal. 
These  settlers  were  essentially  farmers  and  their  descendants  .have 
in  the  main  kept  to  the  soil.  In  the  course  of  time  orderly  land  laws 
were  worked  out  and,  almost  uniformly,  each  man  received  3,000 
morgens  (about  6,500  acres  of  land).  Each  one  lived  to  himself  and 
depended  upon  his  domestic  establishment  for  practically  all  his 
needs.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  were  raised,  but  little  or  none  of  their 
products  was  marketed. 

As  the  country  became  more  thickly  settled,  it  would  have  been 
natural  had  the  Boer  farmers  turned  more  and  more  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  business  of  farming  as  distinct  from  pioneer  domestic  con- 
ditions, but  the  traditions  of  self-sufficiency  and  independence  persist 
strongly  and  only  grudgingly  are  the  old  ways  given  up.  In  most  cases 
the  farms  among  the  Boers  have  become  much  smaller  than  the  original 
grants  because  of  the  practice  of  equal  division  among  the  sons  of  the 
family.  In  some  cases  the  family  estate  is  kept  intact,  but  for  the 
modst  part  no  such  unbroken  title  to  large  holdings  is  found  among 
the  Boers  as  is  the  rule  among  English  settlers.  Farms,  relatively 
small  in  terms  of  carrying  capacity,  running  a  few  sheep,  cattle,  and 
go^ts,  cover  most  of  the  rural  districts,  and  scientific  agriculture  and 
stock  breeding  make  headway  slowly.  It  is  largely  because  of  this 
conservatism  among  the  farmers  that  the  industrial  centers  of  the 
Union  import  large  quantities  of  meat  and  dairy  products,  although 
potentially  the  Union  is  a  great  pastoral  country. 

The  second  class  of  holders,  i.  e.,  the  mining  companies,  although 
controlling  considerable  areas  are  not  important  factors  in  the  land 
situation.  Most  of  their  holdings  are  high  and  dry  pastoral  land 
which  is  rented  for  a  nominal  sum. 

No  figures  are  available  as  to  the  number  of  landholders  of  Eng- 
lish descent  as  compared  with  the  Boers,  but  many  of  the  larger 
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farms,  or  estates,  as  some  of  them  may  be  called  to  indicate  the  ex- 
tensive scale  on  which  they  are  operated,  are  owned  by  Englishmen 
or  their  descendants.  A  few  estates  are  almost  feudal  in  their  man* 
agement.  Many  square  miles  of  territory  are  occupied  by  ten  or  a 
dozen  tenants  who  pay  rent  in  kind  to  the  landlord  and  give  and 
take  many  other  favors  under  the  terms  of  the  contract.'  In  other 
cases  the  relation  between  tenant  and  landowner  is  that  of  employer 
and  employee  with  the  added  stipulation  that  the  employee  may 
run  sheep  (sometimes  amounting  to  several  thousands),  for  his  own 
profit  in  connection  with  the  main  operations.  Even  on  the  Boer 
faims  it  is  common  for  the  native  herdsmen  to  squat  on  the  master's 
estate  and  run   a  few  sheep  and  goats  for  their  own  profit. 

Crown  Land. 

For  the  most  part,  the  good  public  land  of  the  Union  was 
occupied  years  ago;  the  remaining  area  is  largely  unfit  for  agri* 
culture  or  grazing.  On  March  31,  1918,  the  total  area  of  unalienated 
land  available  for  settlement  was  about  45,000,000  acres,  of  which 
something  over  27,000,000  were  in  the  Cape  Province,  about  250,000 
in  Natal,  and  nearly  15,000,000  acres  were  in  the  Traasvaai.  This 
total  acreage  available  for  settlement  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
total  area  of  the  Union  which  is  roughly  300,000,000  acres.  Crown 
lands  constitute  about  14  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  but  because  of 
their  poor  quality  no  important  development  in  the  future  may  be 
looked  for  from  their  occupation  by  settlera 

There  is,  however,  in  the  land  laws  of  the  Union  one  provision 
which  offers  an  opportunity  for  bona  fide  settlers  even  though  all 
the  good  land  is  privately  owned.  This  provision  is  similar  to  the 
Closer  Settlement  Act  of  New  Zealand  and  stipulates  tlmt  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Minister  of  Lands  private  holdings  may  be  purchased 
and  offered  for  settlement  to  qualified  applicants.  Many  rules 
govern  the  transfer  of  lands  under  this  law,  the  essential  ones 
being:  (1)  The  land  may  be  leased  for  five  years  at  a  rental  vary- 
ing from  nothing  the  first  year  to  3^  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price 
the  fifth  year,  with  the  option  to  purchase  it  on  20-year  term  pay- 
ments; and  (2)  the  land  may  be  purchased  o  itright  by  a  payment 
down  of  one-fifth  of  the  cost  to  the  Government 

This  law  was  passed  in  1012,  but  in  August,  1914,  the  outright 
purchase  provision  was  suspended  and  remained  so  until  the  end 
of  1917.  The  leasing  clause,  however,  with  the  right  of  ultimate 
purchase,  has  been  in  force  since  1912,  and  down  to  March  31,  1918, 
2,959402  acres  had  been  allotted  to  1,256  applicants,  or  an  average 
of  2,357  acres  to  each  man.  In  the  brie^f  time  the  purchase  claui^e 
has  been  in  effect,  something  over  230,000  acres  have  been  sold  to 

•  Colqutaoan,  A.  R. :  The  Africander  LiABd,  p.  27S. 
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266  applicants  in  218  blocks  for  a  valuation  of  something  over 
£328,000,  or  an  average  of  1,056  acres  per  block,  valued  at  $6.M  per 
acre.' 

In  addition  to  the  Crown  lands  and  the  lands  privately  held  which 
•may  be  purchased  by  the  Government  for  closer  settlement,  there  is 
a  large  body  of  native  lands  that  can  not  be  purchased  by  settlers  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  the  Government.  The  total  of  these  lands,  in- 
cluding direct  native  ownership,  native  reservations,  and  mission 
reservations,  was  about  27,000,000  acres  in  1918,  or  something  over  8 
per  cent  of  the  total  area.  Some  of  this  land  is  quite  fertile  and  is 
among  the  most  valuable  tracts  in  the  Union.  The  prohibition 
against  white  settlers  on  native  lands  extends  only  to  ownership  and 
not  to  occupation  by  lease.  A  considerable  number  of  native  areas  are 
rented  to  white  sheep  farmers,  though  the  Government  keeps  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Other  Government  reserves  not 
available  for  settlement  amount  to  several  million  acres.  The  net 
result  of  the  land  situation  in  the  Union  is  that,  roughly,  200.000,000 
acres  are  privately  held  and  only  about  50,000,000  acres,  most  of 
which  are  poor  for  agricultural  purposes,  are  available  for  future 
settlement. 

Of  these  200,000,000  acres  of  freehold  land,  almost  exactly  7,500,- 
000  acres  were  under  agricultural  crops  in  1918,  and  of  this  amount 
nearly  1,000,000  acres  were  irrigated  and  2,318,056  acres  were  irri- 
gable. From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  only  about  one-twentieth 
of  the  freehol  1  land  is  cultivated,  or  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  Union. 

More  detailed  statistics  of  cultivated  and  pastoral  areas  are  given 
in  the  following  table.  Native  lands  are  included,  though  not  all  of 
them  are  privately  owned. 

Table  hVl.— Area  of  farms  in  1918  * 

iOQO  omitted.] 


Provioofr 


Cape  of  Good  Hope 

TruksTuI 

Onxice  Free  State. 

N»t^ 

Native  reBen'en.  etc 

Total 


Total 
area. 

Area 
cultivated. 

AerfM. 
121,509 
31,121 
29.2.V) 

37.518 

ACTt9. 

3.U2 
3,013 
2,815 
1,107 
3.770 

22«,270 

6  13,857 

Ratio  of 
total  area 
cultivated 


2.6 

SlO 

0.6 

12,7 

lao 


&0 


«  Hupptement  to  Half  Yearly  Abstract  of  Union  Statistics,  June,  1910,  p  3. 

*  The  area  cultivated  InclodM  native  reservations  which  were  not  included  m  the  areas  under  aiTrlctiituial 
crope 

From  Table  LVI  it  will  be  seen  that  only  about  6  per  cent  of 
the  freehold  area  is  cultivated.    Without  a  knowledge  of  the  physi- 


•OOctal  Totr  Book.  Union  of  South  Africa*  1910-1917*  p.  391. 
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ographical  and  climatic  conditions  in  the  Union,  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  the4se  figures  indicate  merely  a  pioneer  stage  of  agricul- 
tural development,  and  that  although  most  of  the  country  is  now  used 
for  the  production  of  pastoral  products,  agriculture  will  spread 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  in  such  countries  as  New  Zealand^ 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  In  view,  however,  of  the  desert  and 
semidesert  conditions  over  most  of  the  Union,  the  tendency  toward 
intensive  agriculture  is  not  pronounced.  Only  by  the  use  of  irriga- 
tion will  farm  crops  become  an  important  factor  in  the  Union. 
Because  of  the  difficulties  of  impounding  the  water  in  the  steep  moun- 
tain valleys  and  the  almost  complete  lack  of  it  in  great  areas  on  the 
plains,  irrigation  will  probably  for  years  to  come  be  an  adjunct  to 
stock  raising  rather  than  a  direct  means  of  raising  crops  for  the 
market.  Upon  this  subject  the  Director  of  Irrigation  for  the  Union 
expresses  the  following  opinion : 

At  present  I  think  there  can  he  no  question  that  this  country,  as  a  whole. 
must  he  considered  mainly  as  a  pastoral  one,  and  Its  future,  I  thlnk«  largely 
lies  in  that  direction,  so  that  irrigation  is  to  a  very  large  extent  an  adjunct  to 
stock  farming,  and  in  that  sense  we  are  only  at  the  fringe  of  our  development 
Vast  areas  of  the  country  are  being  stocked,  at  present,  on  the  basis  of  a  condi- 
tion of  drought.  Large  areas  will  only  carry  1  sheep  to  about  10  acres, 
whereas  with  a  very  little  extension  of  irrigation  on  the  Harms  by  means  of 
small  dams  or  bore  holes  it  is  possible  to  grow  fodder,  lucerne,  or  winter  feed, 
and  immediately  double  the  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the  farms.  Then  again, 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  geological  conditions,  we  have 
comparatively  little  soil  In  the  country  which  is  alluvial.  Most  of  the  country 
is  composed  of  very  ancient  formations — thin  soil  with  narrow  ribbons  of  In- 
tensely  rich  alluvial  valleys;  but  they  form  a  very  smaU  proportion  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  country.  NaturaUy,  aU  these  valleys  have  attracted  the  best 
people,  and  they  will  always  form  areas  on  which  closer  settlement  can  be  en- 
couraged. Then,  again,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that,  unfortunately,  the 
greater  part  of  South  Africa  was  practically  partitIono<l  among  a  comparatively 
few  white  people  in  days  gone  by,  and  the  only  land  which  is  left  In  the  handK 
of  the  Government  is  either  unhealthy  country  or  desert,  like  the  Kalahari, 
Bushman  Land,  and  parts  like  that,  where  from  an  irrigation  point  of  view 
nothing  could  be  done.  There  is  no  water  to  irrigate  with,  and  as  far  as  de^ 
velopment  of  underground  supplies  Is  concerned,  experiments  so  far  made  go  to 
show  that  it  Is  both  precarious  and  sometimes  bad  in  quality.^ 

There  is  relatively  little  leasing  of  land  in  South  Africa  as  com- 
pared with  Australia  or  even  with  the  Range  States  of  the  United 
States.  Out  of  a  total  of  about  76,000  farms,  something  over  18,000 
are  leased,  including  the  small  gardening  areas  in  the  coastal  plain* 
but  excluding  native  holdings.  In  addition  to  this  number  nearly 
7,000  farms  are  occupied  on  the  share  system  and  about  6,500  are 
run  by  hired  managei*s.     Expresstnl  in  percentages,  about  58  i)er  cent 

*Te«tlinooy  of  Mr.  Francln  Kdgar  Kantbank.  Director  of  Irrigation  for  \h^  l^nlon  uf 
Soutb  Africa,  MlnuteN  of  Kvldencv  before  Dominions  Itoyal  Coram i^loo  In  Uie  Ualon  oif 
Sontb  Africa  In  1914.  p.  1. 
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of  the  farms  are  occupied  by  the  owners,  24  per  cent  are  leased,  9 
per  cent  are  occupied  on  shares,  and  9  per  cent  have  hired  managers. 

Value  and  Carrying  Capacity  of  the  Land. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  Union  and  the  diversity  of  conditions, 
land  values  naturally  vary  widely  among  the  different  provinces. 
Even  within  a  given  district  values  run  from  practically  nothing  to 
several  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  Crown  lands  themselves, 
though  entirely  unimproved,  range  from  less  than  $1  per  acre  in  the 
semidesert  regions  to  more  than  $100  per  acre  for  small  irrigable 
allotments. 

More  pertinent  for  present  purposes  is  the  value  of  range  land  for 
sheep  grazing  given  in  the  following  table : 


Table  hVU.— Value  of  nhcep  land  in  South  Africa,  1918.^ 


ProTlnoo. 


Onpe  Provliioe: 

Southeast  oout— 

Westom  section 

Oentnl  section 

Eastern  section 

South  Karroo 

Eastern  Karroo 

Great  Karroo 

Karrold  Plain  (dry  interior). 

Northwest  coast 

Onm^e  Free  State: 

Eartem  part 

Central  part 

Western  part 

Natal 


Value  of  land 
per  acre. 


Transvaal: 

Eastern  part. 
Central  part.. 
Western  part. 


|8.iX)-|I0.35 
11.50 
4.00-  6.90 
1.00-  5.00 
4.60-  0.25 
1.15-  4.00 
1.15-  3.45 
.85-    1.76 

0.25-  13.80 
6.00-  11.50 
2.30-  4.60 
2.85-13.30 

11.50 

8.00 

2.85-    6.90 


Garryins  capacity  per  acre. 


Isheeo 
1  sheep 
1  sheep 
1  sheep 
1  sheep 
1  sheep 
1  sheep 
1  sheep 


to  2-3  acrrs. 
tof  acre, 
to  1  acre, 
to  4-8  acres, 
to  2-4  acres, 
to  6-7  acres, 
to  4}  acres, 
to  8  acres. 


1  sheep  to  1  acre  or  less. 
1  sheep  to  4)  acres. 
1  sheep  to  2  acres. 
1  sheep  to  1  acre 

1  sheep  to  1  acre  or  less. 


a  Data  obtained  throu^  personal  interrlews  with  land  owners  by  representatives  of  the  Tariff  Commis* 
■Ion. 

The  figures  in  this  table  indicate  that  very  little  land  used  for  sheep 
will  carry  more  than  one  head  to  the  acre  and  that  such  land  will 
cost  around  $10  per  acre.  The  other  extreme  is  reached  in  the  deserts 
where  land  is  in  use  with  a  carrying  capacity  as  low  as  8  or  10  acres 
per  sheep  and  costing  around  $1  per  acre. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SHEEP  INDUSTRY. 

South  African  industries  have  all  developed  rapidly  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  Union  in  1910.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  sheep 
industry,  the  present  number  of  sheep  and  the  exports  of  wool  en- 
titling her  to  a  place  as  one  of  the  great  wool-producing  countries  of 
the  world.  The  number  of  sheep  reported  in  1918,  almost  30,000,000, 
places  her  slightly  ahead  of  the  United  Kingdom,  reporting  about 
27,000,000,  and  of  New  Zealand,  reporting  over  26,000,000.  Of  the 
80,000,000  reported  for  South  Africa,  however,  about  6,000,000  were 
woolless  sheep  and  these  were  used  almost  exclusively  for  mutton. 

1842"— 21 ^22 
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The  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  industry  is  the  culmination 
of  efforts  begun  over  200  years  ago,  but  only  recently  have  there  been 
great  advances  in  number  and  quality. 

The  early  Dutch  colonists  were  obliged  to  raise  their  own  food- 
stuffs, and  from  the  beginning  sheep  raising  was  one  of  their  chief 
industries.  Wherever  they  went,  they  carried  their  customs  and 
industries.  They  first  used  the  native  sheep,  a  wooUess  hairy  animal 
with  a  broad  fat  tail.  Importations  of  rams  and  ewes  were  made 
as  early  as  1654  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  with  the  wooUess  sheep. 

The  pastoral  industry  maintained  its  rank  for  150  years  but  there 
was  no  real  progress  along  any  line  until  the  middle*  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Difficulties  with  the  natives  and  the  seminomadic  lives  of 
the  Boers  as  they  withdrew  farther  away  from  the  more  thickly 
settled  coast  districts  account  for  this  in  part.  Probably  the  chief 
reason  lies  in  the  widely  separated  and  isolated  settlements  of  the 
grazing  country. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  Republics  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  in  the  Transvaal  about  1850,  there  was  an  improvement  in 
conditions.  The  discovery  of  great  mineral  wealth  in  the  Transvaal 
in  1867  affected  the  sheep  industry  indirectly.  While  it  brought  in 
numbers  of  men,  it  also  drew  men  from  the  farms  to  the  mining  areas, 
and  all  industries  received  an  impetus.  In  1855  products  exported 
from  the  country  amounted  to  about  $4,700,000,  while  in  1875  they 
had  risen  to  over  $19,000,000.  During  that  same  period  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  increased  from  12,000,000  pounds  to  40,(X)0,000  pounds, 
or  a  little  over  300  per  cent. 

For  the  last  50  years  the  trend  of  the  sheep  industry  has  been 
slowly  but  steadily  upward.  The  most  marked  growth  has  been  since 
the  establishment  of  the  I^nion  in  1910,  and  this  progress  has  been 
almost  altogether  along  the  lines  of  improvement  of  methods  rather 
than  through  new  settlement. 

No  data  are  available  as  to  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Union  prior 
to  1904,  but  the  following  table  gives  the  number  since  that  time: 

Table  LVIII. — \ umber  of  sheep  in  the  Union.* 

rOfiQ  omitted.] 


Ypar. 


1911. 

1912. 

1911. 

191  .^ 

191A. 

IQIH. 

1919. 


Total 

1 

Wooled 

Other 

sheep. 

sheep. 

i«.i» 

f      11.R21 

4»»1J 

ii».  rvM 

21.  M2 

8.M5 

.''•i.s.s'i 

27.^11 

8..VVS 

;r>  s»H 

iNii.K 

7, AS} 

31. 4M 

r>.944 

A.  400 

31. '^Hl  , 

'.f.  191 

A.  490 

!       •.•«.».  914 

2.'».0.tM 

4,856 

'  b-^s.m 

23,  .VIS 

4,M3 

lUUo 
of  other 
sheep  to 

toUL 


PnctnL 
77.  £8 
2!175 

7D.m 

17.«ft 
17  10 

i&as 

17.16 


•  Qiiarterlv  Absiract  of  rnlon  SiatisUt-^  Januarv   1920. 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  sheep,  both 
wool  and  woolless,  almost  doubled  in  the  six  years  between  1904  and 
1911.  In  both  years  the  woolless  variety  constituted  over  one-fourth 
of  the  total  number,  but  by  1918  had  decreased  to  about  one-sixth 
of  the  total.  The  number  of  wool  sheep  has  decreased  somewhat 
since  1913 — from  about  twenty-eight  and  a  third  millions  in  that 
year  to  about  twenty-three  and  one-half  millions  in  1919.  The  re- 
cent decrease  is  due  not  only  to  war  conditions  but  also  to  a  drought, 
which  was  more  serious  than  usual. 

In  1918,  72  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  Union 
were  Merinos.  Figures  for  other  years  are  not  available,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Merino  is  the  dominant  type  in  the  country. 

Table  LIX,  showing  export  figures  for  wool,  is  more  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  growth  of  the  industry.  Inasmuch  as  practically  the 
entire  clip  is  exported,  these  figures  reflect  the  production  accurately 
except  in  recent  years  when  inadequate  transportation  facilities  have 
resulted  in  irregular  shipments. 

Table  LIX. — Export h  of  wool  from  South  Africa.^ 
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Pounds. 

65,633 

27,671 

63,474 
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132,207 

161,075 
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133,981 

170,003 
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115,634 
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£1, 


1,887 
2,855 
3,900 
4,781 
5,719 
4,238 
5,380 
6,602 


9,723 
17,048 


«  Figures  to  1916, indusive,  are  from  the  Guide  Book  to  South  and  East  Africa,  1918,  p  222;  figures  for 
1917  from,  the  Year  Book  for  the  Cnioo  for  1910-1917;  figures  for  1918  and  1919,  from  the  u.  8.  Commerce 
Report  Supplements,  Aug.  16,  1920. 

The  exports  to  1900,  indusiTe-  are  firom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

From  1856  to  1860  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  almost  doubled, 
but  remained  fairly  constant  in  the  20  years  from  1865  to  1885.  In 
the  next  5  years  the  exports  doubled  again,  after  which  they  remained 
almost  a  constant  figure  for  the  next  15  years,  except  for  the  year 
1900,  when  they  decreased  heavily.  From  1905-1911  they  again 
doubled  and  have  remained  fairly  constant  since  that  time.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  heavy  shipments  in  1919  were  due  in  part  to  the 
partial  storage  of  the  1917-18  clips.  Briefly  stated  the  table  shows 
that  during  three  five-year  periods  since  1850  the  exports  of  wool 
have  doubled  with  long  periods  in  between  during  which  they  have 
remained  almost  constant* 
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The  development  of  the  sheep  industry  itself  in  South  Africa  is 
important,  but  the  growth  of  other  competing  industries  is  almost 
equally  important  if  any  judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon  the  probable 
future  tendencies  in  the  Union.  Table  LX  is  therefore  given  to  show 
the  output  of  the  chief  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  since  1904. 

Table  LX. — Competition  of  other  induHriea  with  sheep  industry  in  South 

Africa. 
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From  this  table  it  may  be  inferred  that  sheep  raising  is  not 
threatened  by  the  spread  of  any  other  livestock  industry,  but  that  a 
little  competition  may  be  expected  from  dairying  and  corn  raising. 
Eight  or  ten  years  ago  the  raising  of  ostriches  occupied  the  attention 
of  a  large  number  of  farmers — more  attention,  perhaps,  than  these 
figures  would  indicate.  The  future  seemed  bright  for  the  industry, 
but  the  Great  War  seriously  affected  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
never  again  occupy  the  place  relative  to  other  products  that  it  did 
10  years  ago. 

Tabus  LXI. — Progretfi  of  ffouth  Africa's  trade  as  shoicn  by  imports  and  exports 
of  agricultural  and  food  products,  1910  and  1919.^ 
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«  London  Time»  Trade  Sunplement.  ICay  22. 1920,  p.  351.    Ftgores  for  wool,  angora  hair,  (Mrtdi  leatlMn, 
and  maite.  from  Quarterly  Ahstract  of  Unloo  Statistics,  April,  1920. 
*  Imports. 
cExporta, 
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Table  LXI  shows  that  such  products  as  wool,  angora  hair,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  maize  were  heavily  exported  in  both  1910  and  1919. 
But  the  foodstuffs,  without  exception,  show  a  heavy  import  balance 
for  1910.  By  1919  the  Union  had  changed  from  an  importing  to 
an  exporting  country  with  respect  to  most  of  the  food  products. 
Bacon  and  ham,  for  example,  shifted  from  5,600,000  pounds  imports 
in  1910  to  over  1,200,000  pounds  exports  in  1919.  Beef  shifted  from 
an  import  balance  of  2,750,000  pounds  in  1910  to  more  than  44,000,000 
export  in  1919.  Mutton,  however,  never  reached  the  net  export  stage, 
according  to  these  figures.  Wheat  likewise  failed  of  export,  but  the 
import  balance  was  reduced  in  both  cases. 

Taken  altogether  this  table  shows  that  within  the  last  five  years 
South  Africa  has  become  self-supporting  in  agricultural  and  food 
products.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the  change  from  an  importing  to  an 
exporting  basis  was  due  to  the  war,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  old 
conditions  will  not  return  for  many  years,  if  ever.  It  should  not  be 
assumed,  however,  that  the  progi'ess  of  intensive  agriculture  will 
tend  to  deter  the  sheep  industry,  because  the  physiographical  and 
climatic  conditions  are  such  as  to  render  the  Union  fundamentally  a 

pastoral  territory. 

FLOCK  MANAGEMENT. 
Types  of  Sheep. 

The  sheep  of  the  Union  are  varied  in  type  and  still  more  varied  in 
quality,  but  the  Merino  strain  is  dominant,  about  three- fourths  of 
all  wool  produced  being  of  that  type.  The  earliest  settlers  found  a 
native  sheep — long-legged,  light,  with  a  broad,  fat  tail,  and  covered 
with  nondescript  hair.  It  was  valuable  for  mutton  and  was  used  for 
revictualing  ships  which  passed  at  the  Cape.  This  type  of  sheep  is 
still  bred  to  some  extent  in  the  western  part  of  the  Cape,  but  holds 
no  rank  in  the  wool  industry. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  stock  was  imported  from  the  best 
flocks  in  Holland  and  from  the  Merinos  of  Spain.  In  1790  Merinos 
of  the  Escurial  breed  were  introduced.  English  breeds  were  brought 
in  by  the  settlers  of  1820  and  later  purchases  were  made  of  the  Rnm- 
bouillet  and  Saxon  Merinos.  In  the  early  days  the  sheep  generally 
known  in  South  Africa  as  the  Merino  was  obtained  by  crossing  the 
native  sheep  with  imported  Merino  rams  of  varying  types."  For 
many  years  the  seclusion  of  the  Boer  farmer  in  the  back  country  led 
to  continuous  inbreeding  of  the  flocks,  with  the  result  that  the  aver- 
age flieece  deteriorated  until  it  weighed  only  4  or  5  pounds  and  was 
poor  in  quality. 

About  1870  a  few  of  the  more  progressive  farmers  imported  some 
of  the  famous  Australian  Merinos.   The  quality  of  the  wool  imported 


•  Guide  to  SouUi  and  East  Africa,  1918,  p.  221. 
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improved  from  the  first,  but  it  was. some  years  before  there  was  anj 
appreciable  advance  in  the  weight.  Since  the  Boer  War  large  num- 
bers of  pureblood  Merino  rams  and  ewes  have  been  imported,  and  on 
farms  where  the  best  methods  are  used  fleeces  now  average  from 
9  to  10  pounds. 

In  1907,  the  Germans  introduced  the  Karakul  sheep  of  Bokhara. 
It  is  very  hardy,  yields  good  mutton,  and  can  be  readily  crossed  with 
the  native  sheep.  The  breed  is  largely  confined  to  the  western  Cape, 
and  seems  not  to  be  increasing  in  favor. 

The  Merino  breeds  are  eminently  adapted  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  natural  pasturage  of  South  Africa.  They  are  the  basis  for  all 
general  breeding,  both  for  producing  ewes  for  sale  and  early  mutton 
lambs.  Pure  Merino  Cape  wools  are  steadily  coming  into  favor  and 
more  care  is  being  used  in  selection.  The  three  most  popular  types 
of  pure  Merinos  are  the  Wanganellas,  Tasmanians,  and  Rambouillet^ 
At  the  stud  sale  of  1919  top  prices  were  paid  for  the  Wanganella 
rams,  and  flock  rams  of  that  breed  sold  for  more  than  equally  good 
rams  of  the  Tasmanian  breed  At  this  sale  one  Wanganella  ram 
brought  $7,400,  another  $7,100,  and  six  ewe  lambs,  also  Wanganellas, 
brought  $500  each.  The  Wanganellas  are  well  adapted  to  conditions 
in  the  Karroo  and  grass  veld  districts,  where  there  is  a  rainfall  of 
less  than  25  inches.  They  are  much  hardier  than  the  Tasmanians, 
although  slightly  inferior  as  to  wool.  Pure  Wanganellas  bear  light 
combing  wool,  and  are  large  framed,  plain  bodied,  with  strong  con- 
stitutions and  good  fronts.  Fleeces  from  stud  rams  weigh  from 
20  to  30  pounds,  and  the  weight  from  the  average  flock  is  9  or  10 
pounds. 

Although  the  Wanganella  breed  is  the  most  popular,  Tasmanians 
thrive  in  damp  districts  and  the  greatest  numbers  arc  found  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  Cape  Province,  where  winter  rains  are 
prevalent.  Some  fine  Tasmanian  flocks  are  also  kept  in  the  high 
veld  districts  of  the  eastern  Transvaal,  where  the  rainfall  is  plentiful 
in  summer. 

The  Rambouillet  is  the  hardiest  of  the  three  breeds,  but  its  wool 
is,  as  a  rule,  inferior  to  the  other  two,  being  shorter  and  harsher. 
This  type  does  best  in  the  dry  Karroo,  but  the  wool  becomes  very 
short  in  staple  unless  careful  breeding  is  followed  to  adapt  the  sheep 
to  the  dry  conditions.  The  rams  are  noted  for  their  size  of  carcass. 
They  sometimes  weigh  over  200  pounds  and  shear  up  to  20  pounds 
or  more  of  wool. 

The  American  Rambouillet  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best 
all-round  sheep  for  a  hot  climate  like  the  Karroo.  It  has  a  large 
frame,  with  good 'staple  wool,  which  is  not  so  soft  and  silky  as  the 
Australian  Rambouillet. 
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At  one  time  the  Vermont  type  of  Merino  was  popular,  but  at 
present  the  number  of  these  is  small.  They  lost  favor  because  of 
the  great  shrinkage  of  the  wool  in  the  process  of  scouring. 

Mutton  type. — Although  the  Merino  is  by  far  the  most  popular 
sheep  in  the  Union,  several  English  varieties  have  been  imported 
with  the  object  of  working  up  an  export  trade  in  mutton.  These  in- 
clude Oxfords,  Hampshires,  Romney  Marsh,  Suffolk,  and  others. 
Their  importation  is  confined  largely  to  the  mixed  farming  districts  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  Natal,  where  markets  are  easily  accessible. 
Because  of  the  semidesert  condition  of  much  of  the  Union,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  number  of  crossbreds  will  always  be  small  as  compared 
with  the  Merino  type.  That  is  to  say,  South  Africa  will  probably 
follow  more  in  the  steps  of  Australia  than  of  New  Zealand  with 
respect  to  the  relative  importance  of  wool  and  mutton. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Cape  Province  a  cross  between  the  Per- 
sian and  the  native  sheep  has  proved  profitable  for  mutton.  These 
districts  are  near  the  large  centers  of  consumption  and  under 
rigorous  climatic  conditions  the  cross  can  be  more  easily  fattened  for 
market  than  the  wooled  sheep. 
Typieal  Sheep  Farms. 

Because  of  the  diverse  conditions  existing  in  the  Union,  perhaps 
no  two  men  would  agree  as  to  the  characteristics  of  a  typical  farm  in 
South  Africa,  but  in  order  to  give  a  clear-cut  picture  of  some  of  the 
stations,  whether  typical  or  not,  two  or  three  farms  will  be  described 
in  some  detail,  one  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  others  in  the  Cape 
Province. 

The  Transvaal  farm  is  owned  by  a  progressive  Boer  farmer  and 
contains  about  6,000  acres  carrying  5,000  sheep.  In  addition  to  this 
homestead,  the  owner  has  two  other  farms  of  about  4,000  acres  each, 
nearly  200  miles  away  in  the  lowlands,  which  are  used  for  winter 
range. 

The  buildings  are  all  of  stone  and  comprise  a  low  rambling  house 
covered  with  corrugated  iron,  a  stable,  a  wool  shed  holding  about 
100  bales,  a  wagon  house,  and  other  outbuildings.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  stone  kraals  for  sheep  at  various  places  on  the  farm. 

Native  labor  is  used  exclusively,  and  the  "  boys,"  as  they  are  called, 
squat  with  their  families  on  the  master's  land.  A  few  sheep,  cattle, 
and  goats  are  kept  by  each  native  family  at  the  expense  of  the  em- 
ployer. The  native  women  are  house  servants  at  the  homestead  and 
the  whole  establishment  is  feudal  in  its  organization. 

During  the  summer  sheep  run  on  the  home  farm  and,  because  of 
the  rains  (about  30  inches,  chiefly  in  the  summer  time),  the  range 
carries  about  two  sheep  to  the  acre.  With  the  coming  of  the  autumn, 
however,  the  rains  stop  and  the  grass  dries  up,  not  into  a  nutritious 
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hay,  as  is  the  case  in  the  dry  areas  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  States,  but 
into  a  harsh,  woody  grass  without  value  for  forage. 

With  the  approach  of  autumn  the  long  trek  begins  toward  what 
is  called  the  winter  range,  although  the  climate  in  the  lowlands  of 
eastern  Transvaal  is  warm  all  the  year  round.  The  sheep  are  divided 
into  bands  of  about  500  head  and  each  band  is  put  in  charge  of  two 
natives.  The  whole  5,000  head,  therefore,  are  divided  into  10  bands 
in  charge  of  20  boys.  In  addition,  two  or  three  white  men  go  on 
the  trek  as  supervisors.  Slightly  different  routes  are  taken  and  the 
flocks  drift  6  or  7  miles  a  day,  although  in  an  emergency  they  can 
live  off  the  country  and  travel  12  to  15  miles  a  day.  After  about 
30  days  of  drifting,  the  high  plains  are  left  behind  and  the  country 
becomes  low  and  wooded  in  places  with  plenty  of  water  in  the 
streams.  When  the  winter  ranch  is  reached  the  herders  settle  in 
temporary  quarters  and  for  three  or  four  months  they  herd  the 
bands  much  as  is  done  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  using  special 
care  to  prevent  the  mingling  of  the  flocks  with  native  sheep  which 
are  always  infected  with  scab.  If  the  grass  runs  short  on  the  owned 
land,  pasturage  is  rented  for  a  nominal  sum  from  the  native  rulers 
of  the  district. 

Lambing  is  done  in  the  lowlands  usually  in  May  (corresponding 
to  November  in  north  latitudes)  and  by  August  or  September  the 
flock  is  ready  for  the  trek  back  home.  Soon  after  reaching  the 
homestead,  shearing  takes  place  and  the  wool  is  hauled  by  ox  teams 
15  or  20  miles  to  the  railway  station. 

The  shearing  equipment  is  primitive,  usually  merely  a  plank  and 
a  pair  of  shears  for  each  man.  All  shearers  are  natives  and  30  head 
per  day,  per  man,  is  a  good  average,  for  which  is  paid  about  75  cents 
or  2^  cents  per  head.  In  packing  the  wool,  little  or  no  sorting  and 
skirting  are  done  and  no  pressing.  Instead  a  large  wool  sack  is  hung 
by  the  four  corners  and  the  fleeces  are  trampled  in  as  they  come. 

Dipping  is  not  common  among  the  Boer  farmers,  and  the  particular 
flock  under  consideration  had  not  been  dipped  for  eight  years  prior 
to  1919,  when  scab  became  troublesome  because  of  contact  with  native 
sheep  on  the  winter  range. 

Practically  no  mutton  sheep  are  sold  except  occasionally  200  or 
300  fat  lambs  to  the  local  butcher.  Every  three  or  four  years  the 
flock  is  culled  heavily  of  old  stock  which  is  sold  for  mutton  or  feed- 
ers. All  rams  are  raised  and  no  new  blood  has  been  introduced  into 
this  particular  flock  since  1903.  On  the  other  hand  30  to  40  rams  are 
sold  each  year  for  $20  to  $25  each. 

No  feeding  is  done  as  a  rule,  either  in  the  winter  or  for  the  market, 
but  occasionally  in  a  dry  year  some  feed  is  necessary  to  tide  over  the 
sheep  until  the  trek  to  or  from  the  lowlands  is  begun. 
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Among  the  more  progressive  flockmasters  the  practice  of  grazing 
all  the  year  round  is  slowly  giving  way,  however,  to  some  feeding. 
The  long  drive  to  the  lowlands  is  not  favored  by  some  men,  especially 
since  the  trailing  country  is  sometimes  congested,  and  the  sheep 
must  be  pushed  too  fast  on  the  drive.  To  avoid  this  migration 
alfalfa  and  com  are  being  raised  more  and  more  for  winter  feed. 
Accompanying  the  movement  toward  winter  feeding  the  range  is 
being  fenced  into  paddocks  or  pastures  for  the  better  utilization  of 
the  grass  in  different  localities  at  different  times  in  the  year. 

The  establishment  just  described  is  distinctly  above  the  average 
of  Boer  sheep  farms  in  the  Transvaal.  Another  farm,  located  in  the 
Cape  Province,  where  conditions  are  different,  a  progressive  station 
owned  by  a  Dutch  colonial  farmer,  may  be  described,  not  as  an 
example  of  a  typical  farm,  but,  as  one  of  the  best-managed  estates 
in  the  whole  Union,  and  one  which  represents  about  the  highest 
development  that  can  be  expected  in  the  country  for  years  to  come. 
This  farm  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cape  Province,  just  south 
of  the  mountains,  and  about  150  miles  from  the  coast.  It  contains 
about  14,000  acres  of  land  and  carries  6,000  Merino  sheep.  Much  of 
the  range  lies  back  in  the  mountains,  some  of  it  as  hi^  as  7,000  feet. 

The  homestead  is  in  the  valley,  and  consists  of  a  well-built  house 
surrounded  by  groves  and  orchards,  much  like  the  best  ranch  stations 
in  the  United  States.  Near  the  house  are  barns  and  stables  for 
about  75  work  oxen,  10  or  15  head  of  horses,  and  about  50  head  of 
mules  and  donkeys,  all  of  which  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
sheep  business.  The  wool  shed  is  a  stone  building  125  by  22  feet 
with  a  cement  floor  and  iron  roof,  and  is  equipped  with  shearing 
boards,  tables,  and  a  wool  press.  In  short,  it  is  much  like  the  Aus- 
tralian shed  except  that  it  has  no  provision  for  machine  shearing. 
Stone  kraals  cluster  around  the  shed  with  provision  for  manipulat- 
ing and  dipping  the  sheep.  Beyond  the  pens  are  fields  of  alfalfa 
about  70  acres  in  extent  and  of  oats  to  about  160  acres.  Beyond 
these,  upon  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  is  the  summer  range  fenced 
into  large  pastures  or  paddocks,  in  which  the  sheep  may  run  with- 
out herders.  A  total  of  about  140  miles  of  fencing  incloses  the 
paddocks,  60  miles  of  which  are  jackal  fence  costing  to-day  nearly 
$800  per  mile.  The  other  80  miles  of  9  strands  of  wire  on  iron  posts, 
costs  at  the  present  time  $360  to  $400  per  mile.  The  farm's  water 
supply  consists  of  several '  natural  springs,  several  windmills  over 
bore  holes,  and  20  dams  or  pools,  some  of  which  are  large,  costing 
to-day  about  $4,000  as  compared  with  $3,000  12  or  16  years  ago,  and 
others  which  are  small  and  cost  from  $300  to  $600.  The  larger 
pools  serve  the  double  purpose  of  furnishing  stock  water  and  irriga- 
tion water  in  the  dry  season. 
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The  rains  come  in  the  summer  (25  to  dO  inches)  and  grass  and 
vegetation  flourish.  Sheep  do  well  on  the  range  for  six  or  seven 
months,  but  with  the  coming  of  autumn  the  drought  sets  in  and  for 
five  months  practically  no  rain  falls.  When  the  grass  is  exhausted 
the  sheep  are  turned  onto  the  alfalfa  and  the  oat  pastures  and  for 
two  or  three  months  they  live  off  these  crops  almost  entirely.  When 
the  spring  rains  begin  again  the  sheep  are  taken  off  the  cultivated 
fields,  and  good  crops  of  oats  and  hay  are  usually  cut  and  stored  for 
further  feeding. 

On  this  farm  the  sheep  run  night  and  day  without  herders  and 
only  occasionally,  chiefly  after  shearing,  are  they  penned  under 
flimsy  sheds  for  protection  against  the  cold  rains. 

Laborers  on  the  farm  consist  of  four  white  assistant  managers  (not 
counting  the  owner  and  his  three  sons)  who  receive  $50  a  month  and 
board  and  24  natives  who  receive  about  $3  per  month  and  board. 
Board,  together  with  clothes  and  incidentals,  amounts  to  about  $18  to 
$20  per  month  per  man  or  a  total  of  $22  or  $23  per  month  for  native 
labor. 

Shearing  is  done  entirely  by  hand  and  by  natives  who  receive  from 
4  to  5  cents  per  head  and  board.  Twelve  to  fourteen  men  do  the  clip- 
ping and  six  men,  including  the  owner  and  the  white  managers,  do 
the  skirting,  sorting,  and  pressing  of  the  wool.  Great  care  is  exer- 
cised  in  the  sorting  process  and  8  to  10  different  sorts  are  made  of  the 
clip. 

Little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  mutton  production  on  this  farm, 
but  high-grade  Wanganella  Merinos  are  produced  exclusively.  Since 
1907  about  $75,000  worth  of  Australian  rams  have  been  imported  by 
this  farmer  and  some  of  his  own  rams  have  been  sold  for  prices  as  high 
as  $6,000  and  $7,000  each.  Last  year  some  of  the  wool  sold  for  as  much 
as  75  cents  per  pound  in  the  grease,  a  record  price  for  the  Union  up 
to  that  time.  These  prices  of  rams  and  wool  are  cited  to  empha^e 
the  point  that  the  establishment  in  question  is  not  typical  or  average 
in  any  sense,  but  that  it  represents  perhaps  the  highest  development 
in  finewool  production  of  all  stations  in  the  Union. 

In  order  to  present  the  other  side  of  the  picture  a  somewhat  general 
description  of  an  average  sheep  farm  in  the  dry  Karroo  district, 
farther  west  in  the  Cape  Province,  may  be  of  interest. 

A  Karroo  sheep  farm  consibts  of  from  2,000  to  10,000  acres,  carrying 
from  500  to  5,000  sheep.  In  case  the  flock  is  very  large  the  owner 
probably  runs  two  or  more  farms.  The  country  is  flat,  bare,  and 
stony,  with  no  trees,  very  little  surface  water,  and  no  grass.  Here 
and  there  are  ranges  of  low,  flat-topped  hills  called  kopjes,  but  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country  is  dreary  and  much  like  the  deserts 
of  the  intermountain  States  of  this  country. 
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The  buildings  on  the  average  farm  include  the  homestead,  stable, 
a  shed  of  one  or  two  rooms,  and  a  hut  for  the  natives.  The  herders 
often  sleep  in  little  huts  attached  to  their  sheep  kraals. 

The  farm  has  boimdary  fences,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  pad- 
docks with  vermin-proof  fences  subdividing  the  feeding  areas.  Each 
paddock  accommodates  about  500  sheep.  The  pasture  is  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  little  gray-green  Karroo  bushes,  sometimes  mixed  with 
grass.  The  scattered  hills  usually  provide  the  only  shelter.  There 
are  one  or  two  springs  used  for  irrigating  a  few  acres  of  lucerne  or 
oats.  Most  of  the  water  is  provided  from  dams  or  from  windmills 
working  over  bore  holes. 

When  the  paddock  system  is  not  used,  and  unfortunately  this  is 
very  often,  the  homestead  will  have  near  it  a  few  kraals,  built  of 
stone  and  mud.  Native  boys  drive  the  sheep  out  of  the  kraals  in  the 
morning,  herd  them  through  the  day,  and  drive  them  back  at  night. 
One  herdsman  can  care  for  from  500  to  1,000  sheep.  The  sheep  sleep 
in  these  kraals.  Under  these  unsatisfactory  conditions  disease  breeds 
and  the  wool  becomes  discolored  and  dirty. 

Kraaling  and  herding  are  necessitated  by  the  presence  of  animal 
pests,  mostly  jackals.  The  paddock  system  is  slowly  displacing  the 
use  of  the  kraals,  and  as  these  paddocks  are  securely  fenced  against 
jackals,  the  sheep  can  live  outside  day  and  night,  the  year  round,  in 
this  section,  and  no  herding  is  necessary.  Because  of  smaller  losses 
from  pests  and  disease,  less  fretting  of  the  flocks,  and  better  wool, 
this  system  yields  from  100  to  150  per  cent  higher  returns  than  the  old 
system.  In  some  cases  a  little  winter  feeding  is  done,  but  because  of 
the  rigors  of  the  climate — scorching  heat  and  chilling  winds  on  alter- 
nate days,  months  of  drought,  broken  by  a  few  days  of  tempestuous 
rains — the  regions  probably  never  will  pass  much  beyond  the  pioneer 
stage  of  development.  At  any  rate,  no  such  fine  stock  farms  will  be 
found  here  for  years  to  come  as  the  one  located  100  miles  east  of  the 
Karroo. 

Coat  of  Establishing  Sheep  Farms. 

In  order  to  determine  the  cost  of  establishing  a  good  sheep  station 
in  the  Union,  representatives  of  the  Commission  interviewed  a  num- 
ber of  men  on  the  subject.  Space  is  not  available  for  reproducing 
more  than  one  estimate  in  detail.  The  one  given  below  was  made  by 
Mr.  George  Minnaar,  a  leading  sheepman  in  the  Union,  and  repre- 
sents a  good  establishment  in  the  Midlands  of  the  Cape  Province,  run- 
ning 6,000  sheep. 
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INVESTMENT  ITEMS. 

(a)  Stock: 

Sheep — 

5,910  ordinary  ewes,  at  $5 $  29,500 

90  flock  rams,  at  $15 1,350 

2  good  horses,  at  $50 100 

4  teams  trek  oxen  (14  to  a  team — 56  oxen),  at  $60 3,360 

Barnyard   animals 250 

(6)  Fencing: 

Jackal  fencing  material  and  labor,  37  miles,  at  $725.    26,825 
Paddock  fencing,  40  miles,  at  $290 11,600 

{c)  Houses,  sheds,  etc. : 

Dwelling  house 3,000 

Barn  or  shed  holding  1,500  sheep 1,500 

Stable,  place  for  shearing  and  storing  feed _, 2,500 

{d)  Bore  holes,  for  6,000  sheep  at  least  10  paddocks.    These, 
if  arranged  rightly,  would  require  3  bore  holes : 

To  bore  150  feet,  at  $2.40 $360 

Windmill  including  pipe 485 

Cost  of  erecting  3  bore  holes 25 

870  2,610 
(e)  Other  equipment : 

Dipping  tank 480 

Two  wagons,  at  $480 960 

Two  double  furrow  plows,  at  $50 100 

Outfitting  wagons,  at  $40 80 

Mower  175 

Hay  rake 85 

Tools  of  various  kinds 45 

Total  investment  (excluding  land) 84,570 

If  the  land  is  owned,  additional  investment  for  15,000  aci'es 
at  $10  per  acre 150,000 

Total 234,570 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  estimate  represents  conditions 
in  but  one  locality  of  the  Union  and  that  it  applies  only  to  the  better 
sort  of  farms.  The  average  investment  for  carrying  6,000  sheep  in 
the  Union  as  a  whole  would,  no  doubt,  be  considerably  less. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

In  order  to  obtain  information  on  the  cost  of  running  sheep  in 
the  Union,  representatives  of  the  Commission  secured  12  cost  sched- 
ules from  flockmasters  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     In  the 
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nature  of  the  case  these  reports  are  from  the  most  progressive 
farmers,  because  the  rank  and  file  of  flockmasters  do  not  keep  cost 
records.  This  point  must  not  be  forgotten  in  any  interpretation  of 
the  figures.  The  costs  are  probably  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  ITnion,  but  the  greater  expense  incurred  results  in  a  better 
quality  of  wool  and  smaller  losses  of  sheep,  and  therefore  the  net 
profit  per  head  is  presumably  higher  than  the  average. 

The  results  of  these  cost  studies  are  presented  below  in  Tables 
LXII,  LXIII,  and  LXIV.  Each  table  is  subdivided  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  ordinary  flocks  from  blooded  or  stud  stock. 

Table  LXII. — JnrentmenU  per  head  of  nhccp, 

(The  Sheep  Industry:  Unicxi  of  SouUi  Africa,  1918.)  ^ 

AVERAGE  FARMS. 


Company. 

Land. 

Eqolp. 
mcnt  and 
Improve- 
ment. 

1 
Sheep. 

Total. 

No.  1 

S24.24 
32.06 
42.33 
39.47 
23.43 
35.97 
34.24 
17.38 

13.98 

12.34 

6.58 

5.16 

19.32 

22.29 

14.92 

4.31 

S8.97 
4.28 

&8e 

8.88 
7.92 
9.81 
6.03 
8.88 

137.20 

No.  2 

4&68 

No.  3 

56.79 

No.  4 

53.52 

Na6 

50.69 

No.  6 

68.09 

No.  7 

55.20 

Na8 

3a  56 

Averace 

29.71 

9.4ft 

&36 

47.53 

STUD  FARMS. 

No.  9 

$48L36 
i4.81 
29.50 
64.23 

116.72 
18.27 
20.37 
17.98 

838.25 
5L36  1 
67.94 
13.82 

1103.34 

No,  10 

114.46 

No.  11 

113.89 

No.  12 

86.04 

Average 

43.91 

20.25 

38.79 

102.96 

Table  LXIII. — Receipts^  expenses,  and  profits  per  head  of  sheep. 

[The  Sheep  Industry:  Union  of  South  Africa,  1918.] 
AVSRAOE  FARMS. 


Company. 


Number 

of 
sheep. 


No.  1 10,825 


Na3 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  6 
No.  6 
No.  7 
No.  8 


1,770 
1,800 
1,800 
1,213 
3,670 
2,838 
1,102 


Average <  25,018 


Pounds 

of  wool 

per  head 

of  sheep. 


6.28 
4.34 

8.00 
8.00 
4.95 
7.84 
9.66 
7.00 


ToUl 
receipts 
per  head 
of  sheep. 


16.83 

2.60 
4.50 
4.47 
2.81 
12.49 
7.59 
4.43 


6.76 


6.25 


Total  expenses  per 
head  of  sheep. 


Exdud- 
interest. 


Including 
I  interest.* 


13.20 
L21 
L63 
L04 
3.90 
.91 
2.63 
L33 


16.44 
4.14 

&04 
4.25 
6^94 
5.00 
6.96 
3.16 


Profit  per  hMd  of 
sheep. 


Exclud- 

ing 
interest. 


33.62 
1.3.S 
2.87 
3.43 
».06 

n.57 
4.95 
3.10 


2.17 


5.02 


4.08 


Including 
interest.^ 


»I0l39 

»L53 

».53 

.22 

»3.13 

7.49 

L64 

L27 


L22 


•  Indicates  interest  at  6  per  cant  on  the  State's  value  of  range  and  farm  land,  sheep  and  equipment. 
»  Loss. 

•  Total. 
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Tablb  lXlll.—B€oeipt$,  ewpeMes,  and  ^oflU  per  head  of  t^ieep— Gontiniied. 

BTUD  FARMS. 


No.9 

4,006 
2,711 
6,850 
5,758 

87.66 
6.75 

16^20 
9.27 

83.07 
X06 
&64 
6.48 

80.27 
8.92 

12.38 
11.60 

84.60 
4.69 
9.9S 
X88 

•8L88 

No.  10 

»a.i7 

No.  11 

7.86 
8.07 

2.83 

No.  12 

»a.8s 

AT«1(6 • 

«  19,220 

7.96 

lasi 

4.69 

ia86 

6.02 

».58 

»LoaB. 


•  Total. 


Table  LXIV. — Details  of  oo9t  per  head  of  8heep» 
[The  Sheep  Industry:  Unioa  of  Sooth  Aliiot,  1918.) 
AVERAGE  FARMS. 


Company. 


No.l 

No.2 

No.3 

No.  4 

No.fi 

No.6 

No.8 

Arerage 

Num* 

ber 

o( 

sheep. 


10,825 
1,770 
1,800 
1,800 
1,213 
3,670 
2,838 
1,102 


a26,018 


Labor. 


81.16 
.73 
.86 
.32 
.34 
.14 
.iS3 
.52 


.76 


Feed. 


81.16 


.46 
.40 
2.40 
.26 
.06 
.08 


.73 


Shear- 
log. 


80.21 
.00 
.07 
.06 
.06 
.17 
.23 
.20 


.17 


De- 


in 

inveii« 

tory. 


80.45 


.56 


•  .13 


AU 
other. 


80.21 
.38 
.24 
.25 
.10 
.83 
1.23 
.61 


.37 


ToUl. 


88.20 
1.21 
1.63 
1.04 
2.90 
.91 
2.63 
1.33 


2.17 


Im> 
puted 

in- 
terest 

on 
iDTest- 
ment. 


82.23 

2.98 
3.40 
3.21 
8.04 
4.08 
3.31 
L83 


2.85 


Total 
ex- 

fncluo^ 


86.44 
4.14 
&04 
4.26 
&94 
&00 
6w96 
8.16 


Swoa 


STUD  FARMS. 


::o.9 

4,906 
2,711 
5,H5Q 
6,753 

90.66 

,57 
.90 

80.61 
.48 
.49 
.76 

80.30 
.14 
.10 
.14 

2.75 

81.49 
1.06 
3.03 
1.87 

83.07 
2.06 
6.54 
6.43 

86.20 
6.86 
6.83 
&16 

80.27 
8.92 

12.18 

no.ll 

11  so 

ATOiage 

O19.220 

.66 

.60 

.19 

»1.20 

3.01 

4.60 

6.17 

10.86 

a  Total. 

ft  Th6  averace  decrease  in  Inventorr  per  bo'id  is  the  average  decrease  for  all  oompanies  rather  than  far  the 
Individual  company. 

Table  LXII  shows  the  difference  between  ordinary  and  stud  flocks 
in  all  classes  of  investment.  The  land  investment  averages  less  than 
$30  per  head  of  sheep  for  the  eight  ordinary  flocks  as  compared  with 
about  $44  per  head  for  stud  stock.  Equipment  averages  nearly  $9.50 
per  head  for  the  former  and  over  $20  for  the  latter.  The  average 
value  of  ordinary  sheep  is  $8.35  each  and  of  stud  stock  around  $39. 
The  total  investment  per  head  is  $47.50  and  $103,  respectively,  for  the 
two  kinds  of  flocks. 

A  similar  difference  is  shown  in  Table  LXIII.  The  clip  for  the 
eight  flocks  averages  6}  pounds  and  for  the  stud  stock  about  8  pounds 
per  head.  Receipts  average  $6.25  per  head  for  the  former  and  $10.30 
for  the  latter.  Expenses,  excluding  interest  on  the  investment,  are 
$2.17  and  $4  69,  respectively,  for  the  two  classes  of  sheep.  Net  profits 
are  $4.08  and  $5.62,  excluding  interest  in  both  cases, 
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A  different  situation  develops  when  interest  on  the  total  invest- 
ment is  included  in  cost.  In  each  case  the  interest  at  6  per  cent  on 
the  total  investment  is  larger  than  all  other  items  of  expense.  The 
cost  of  running  ordinary  flocks  is  increased  from  $2.17  to  $5.02  per 
head  when  interest  is  included,  and  of  stud  stock  from  $4.69  to 
$10.80.  Net  profits  are  reduced  to  $1.22  per  head  in  the  eight  flocks 
and  an  average  net  loss  of  55  cents  is  shown  for  the  four  stud  flocks. 
In  fact,  three  out  of  the  four  of  these  flocks  show  a  heavy  loss  per 
head  if  imputed  interest  is  included  in  cost,  and  four  out  of  the  eight 
ordinary  floclcs  show  a  loss  under  these  conditions. 

In  Table  LXIV  are  presented  some  of  the  details  of  expenses.  The 
averaged  cost  for  labor  and  feed  is  lower  for  stud  stock  than  for 
ordinary  sheep.  Reference  to  the  details  will  show,  however,  that  the 
labor  and  feed  bills  for  Company  No.  1,  and  the  feed  bill  for  Com- 
pany No.  5,  largely  account  for  this  anomalous  situation.  Company 
No.  1  is  in  the  Transvaal  where  it  is  necessary  to  trek  the  sheep  nearly 
150  miles  back  and  forth  to  the  winter  range.  Five  weeks  are  neces- 
sary each  way  for  this  drive  and  4  white  men  and  30  natives  are  re- 
quired to  handle  the  numerous  bands;  labor  cost  therefore  is  liigh. 
The  feed  bill  for  Company  No.  5  is  large  because  the  amount  of  oats 
and  alfalfa,  consumed  either  as  pasturage  or  for  winter  feeding,  is 
reckoned  at  the  market  price  which  was  high  on  account  of  the 
drought. 

The  column  marked  "  decrease  in  inventory  "  requires  some  com- 
ment. The  number  of  sheep  at  the  })eginning  and  end  of  the  year 
were  determined,  and  by  applj'ing  the  same  unit  value  for  both 
periods  the  decrease  in  inventory  value  due  to  changes  in  numbers 
alone  was  obtained;  that  is  to  say,  arbitrary  values  per  head  were 
eliminated  from  the  calculation.  In  case  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  inventory  during  the  year  it  was  included  in  receipts.  If  a  de- 
crease, it  was  charged  to  expenses  as  shown  in  this  table.  For  the 
ordinary  flocks  the  average  decrease  for  all  was  only  13  cents  per 
head,  but  for  the  four  stud  flocks  the  item  is  considerable — an  aver- 
age of  $1.20  per  head.  This  charge,  together  with  the  expenses  in- 
cluded in  the  column  marked  "  all  other,"  accounts  for  much  of  the 
increased  expense  of  running  stud  stock.  These  ''all  other"  ex- 
penses are  in  the  nature  of  "overhead" — managerial  salaries  and 
numerous  other  items  which  are  specially  incurred  in  raising  fine 
stock.  Again  attention  is  called  to  the  column  of  imputed  interest, 
$2.85  per  head  for  the  ordinary  sheep  as  compared  with  $2.17  for 
actual  expenses,  and  $6.17  per  head  for  the  stud  flocks  as  compared 
with  $4.69  for  expenses. 

Inasmuch  as  the  stud  flocks  show  a  loss  when  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment is  included,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  run  such  sheep.    This  conclusion  is  not  assured,  however, 
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when  based  upon  the  problem  of  interest  alone,  because  in  the  long 
run  it  necessarily  follows  that,  as  the  net  profits  increase  from  the 
operation  of  the  farm,  the  value  of  the  capital  assets  will  increase  in 
like  proportion,  and  no  matter  how  high  the  profits  per  head  may 
become,  the  value  of  the  sheep  and  land  will  increase  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  only  6  to  7  per  cent  is  earned  on  the  investment. 

DISEASES  AND  PESTS. 

Sheep  scab  is  a  serious  problem  in  the  grazing  districts  of  South 
Africa.  The  disease  spreads  rapidly  and  is  not  obvious  for  some 
time  after  infection.  This  fact,  together  with  the  character  of  the 
country,  the  large  tracts  of  land  to  be  inspected,  and  the  indifference 
of  careless  flock  owners,  makes  control  very  difficult.  As  a  rule,  the 
proportion  of  infected  flocks  is  kept  below  2  per  cent  of  the  total, 
though  a  much  higher  percentage  is  often  under  quarantine.* 

Eradication  of  scab  is  now  under  government  supervision,  and 
regulations  in  regard  to  it  are  very  stringent.  The  methods  used  for 
destruction,  usually  an  arsenical  dip,  are  very  effective,  but  great 
vigilance  is  required  to  enforce  the  dipping  regulations.  The  Union 
is  divided  into  360  districts,  each  with  an  inspector  who  inspects 
from  time  to  time  all  the  sheep  in  his  district  and  who  attends  per- 
sonally to  the  dipping  of  infected  flocks.  All  such  flocks  are  placed 
under  quarantine  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  moved  until  the  sheep  are 
certified  as  free  from  scab.  Heavy  fines,  running  as  high  as  $050,  are 
imposed  upon  owners  for  failing  to  report  the  presence  of  scab  in  the 
flock  or  for  shifting  sheep  when  infected. 

"  Protected  areas  "  have  been  established  which  are  free  from  scab 
and  large  enough  to  warrant  strict  enforcement  of  the  regulations 
without  unduly  hampering  the  movement  of  the  sheep.  These  dis- 
tricts have  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  adjoin- 
ing areas  that  have  been  cleared  of  the  disease,  with  the  result  that 
the  greater  portion  of  eastern  Cape  Province,  considerable  areas  in 
Orange  Free  State,  and  two  in  the  Transvaal  were  protected  or  semi- 
protected  districts  in  1918. 

Under  careful  supervision  and  with  increasing  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers,  flocks  affected  with  scab  have  been  decreasing. 
In  1919,  however,  the  severe  drought  weakened  the  flocks  to  such  an 
extent  that  dipping  was  inadvisable  in  many  cases  and  scab  has 
appeared  more  frequently. 

The  cost  of  dipping  a  flock  of  5,000  sheep,  including  interest  on 
tank  construction,  labor,  and  dip,  is  about  4  cents  per  head  for  two 
dippings.    Progressive  farmers  dip  at  least  once  a  year  even  when 
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their  flocks  are  free  from  the  disease.  This  is  a  preventiye  against 
lice,  kedsy  and  other  parasitic  troubles,  as  well  as  against  scab. 

Wireworm  often  causes  heavy  mortality  among  sheep  and  goats. 
This  parasite  is  a  blood  sucker  and  the  infected  animal  becomes 
anemic,  and  therefore  has  less  vitality  to  resist  drought  conditions 
where  there  is  great  shortage  of  feed.  Infection  of  this  sort  is  caused 
ahnost  entirely  by  contaminated  drinking  water.  The  remedy  is  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  bluestone,  but  removal  of  the  cause 
is  much  more  effective. 

Bluetongue,  a  malarialike  fever  caused  by  a  parasite  in  the  blood, 
is  another  disease  which  causes  severe  losses,  especially  among  the 
flocks  of  small  farmers.  The  flocks  of  progressive  farmers  suffer 
little  from  this  disease  because  it  is  preventable  by  inoculation. 

All  of  these  diseases  are  much  less  prevalent  in  dry  regions  and 
losses  are  always  greater  during  a  wet  season.  According  to  Union 
statistics  a  total  loss  from  disease  of  1,470,911  head  of  sheep  occurred 
in  the  season  of  1910-11,  or  about  4.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  Losses 
of  2,234,723  occurred  in  1917-18,  or  nearly  7^  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  losses  of  some  individual  farmers  are  necessarily  much  larger 
than  these  percentages;  in  some  seasons  whole  districts  are  sorely 
beset.' 

The  pests  that  are  most  annoying  to  the  South  African  sheep 
farmer  are  the  jackal,  a  lynx  called  the  rooikat,  and  the  baboon. 
Jackals  are  troublesome  in  the  Cape  Province  and  the  Orange  Free 
State,  but  are  not  found  to  any  great  extent  in  Natal,  Zululand,  East 
Oriqualand,  or  the  Transvaal.  There  is  one  species  of  jackal,  or  fox, 
which  will  kill  a  sheep  for  food;  another  kind  will  slay  as  many  as 
80  in  a  single  night.  The  only  effective  way  of  keeping  these  pests 
away  is  by  inclosing  the  farm  with  jackal-proof  fencing.  Such  a 
fence  is  about  5  feet  in  height,  4  feet  of  which  consists  of  mesh  wire. 
About  1  foot  of  the  mesh  lies  on  the  ground  also  and  is  kept  in  place 
by  stones.  Above  this  wire  netting,  barbed  wire  is  strung  in  rows 
5  inches  apart.  In  addition  to  this,  the  top  of  the  fence  has  a  1-foot 
^veranda,"  set  at  an  angle  of  45®  on  which  are  strung  more 
barbed  wires.  This  fencing  is  expensive,  costing  now  about  $775  per 
mile,  but  progressive  farmers  find  that  the  expenditure  is  well  worth 
while.  When  the  farm  is  not  fenced,  the  sheep  must  be  kraaled  at 
night,  with  a  resulting  loss  not  only  from  dirty  wool,  but  from 
fretted  flocks  and  disease  contracted  in  the  crowded  and  dirty  pens. 

In  some  districts  the  farmers  have  instituted  hunt  clubs,  which 
meet  once  a  month  or  oftener  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating 
jackals.  Any  member  may  keep  a  dog  without  paying  a  dog  tax. 
In  most  plans  the  Divisional  Councils  offer  a  bounty  of  $2.40  per 
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head  for  jackals.  Some  also  offer  bounties  for  lynxes  and  baboonsL 
In  addition,  the  hunt  clubs  usually  offer  extra  bounties. 

Lynxes  are  not  so  common  as  jackals,  but  are  troublesome  in  the 
same  way.    The  number  of  both  is  decreasing. 

Only  in  very  warm,  dry  seasons  are  baboons  much  of  a  pest  to 
sheep  farmers.  Then,  desperate  for  lack  of  food  on  account  of  the 
drought,  they  come  down  to  the  farms  and  kill  a  great  many  of  the 
young  Iambs.  Fences  prove  ineffective  as  a  means  of  keeping  them 
out,  because  they  can  climb  any  fence. 

No  figures  are  available  to  indicate  the  losses  from  predatory  ani- 
mals, nor  the  annual  cost  of  fighting  them,  but  that  these  are  con- 
siderable items  may  be  judged  by  the  expensiveness  of  jackal  fendng. 
Some  estates  in  the  Union  running  five  or  six  thousand  sheep  have 
as  much  as  50  miles  of  this  fencing,  costing,  imder  present  conditions, 
over  $700  a  mile,  or  a  total  investment  of  $30,000  or  $40,000.  That 
is  to  say,  the  fencing  against  pests  often  costs  considerably  more  than 
the  sheep  themselves. 

MARKETING  AND  PRICES.  . 

After  the  wool  is  baled  it  is  sent  by  wagon  and  ox  teams  to  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  usually  20  or  80  miles  away.  These  wagons 
carry  about  8,000  pounds  each,  and  the  cost  of  hauling  is  about  37 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  25  miles.  The  wool  goes  by  rail  to  the 
nearest  port,  principally  to  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth,  at  a 
charge  of  about  1  cent  per  pound  for  each  500  miles. 

In  normal  times  about  60  per  cent  of  the  wool  growers  in  South 
Africa  sell  their  wool  to  local  merchants.  In  most  cases  this  results 
in  a  system  of  barter,  the  farmer  handing  over  his  clip  as  a  payment 
on  account  for  supplies  used  during  the  year,  and  receiving  what- 
ever  the  merchant  sees  fit  to  give  him.  Usually  the  buyer  in  such 
cases  is  not  competent  to  judge  the  yield  of  the  clip,  but  simply  buys 
at  80  much  per  pound  in  the  grease  irrespective  of  quality  or  condi- 
tion. He  then  resells  to  a  wool  broker  and  his  profit  is  often  greater 
than  that  of  the  farmer. 

The  other  40  per  cent  of  the  growers  sell  on  the  commission  basis, 
usually  through  private  brokers.  The  brokers  advance  to  the  farm- 
ers 80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  wool  and  charge  a  brokerage  fee  of 
2  per  cent.  About  25  cents  a  bale  is  charged  for  receiving,  weighing, 
and  lotting  the  wool.  The  system  of  private  dealing  is  carried  on  at 
Cape  Town  and  East  London.  At  Port  Elizabeth  a  little  less  t^an 
one-fourth  of  the  wool  sent  in  is  sold  at  public  auction  sales  con- 
ducted by  the  Municipality.  At  Mossel  Bay,  municipal  catalogue 
sales  are  held  once  a  year.  All  of  these  are  Cape  ports.  At  Durban, 
in  Natal,  there  are  two  organizations,  one  of  wool  buyers  and  one  of 
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wool  brokers,  and  it  is  agreed  that  all  wool  must  first  be  put  up  at 
public  auction,  though  it  may  be  sold  otherwise  under  certain  condi- 
tions in  case  a  certain  amount  is  not  realized  on  it.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  bring  about  more  uniformity  in  grading,  in  dealing  as  to 
both  buying  and  selling,  and  in  pricing  the  wool.  Up  to  this  time 
there  is  no  effective  organization  among  growers,  and  methods  of 
marketing  are  largely  haphazard. 

At  Durban,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  wool  is  catalogued 
and  arranged  for  sale  in  a  large,  well-lighted  warehouse.  For  three 
days  before  the  sale  it  is  on  inspection  for  the  buyers.  On  the  day 
of  the  sale  the  wool  is  auctioned  off  by  catalogue  to  representatives 
of  manufacturers  or  to  dealers.  The  buyer  pays  shipping  and  press- 
ing charges  but  is  allowed  free  insurance  for  30  days. 

Most  of  the  South  African  wool  is  shipped  in  the  grease,  though 
more  is  now  scoured  than  formerly.  In  1913, 2.1  per  cent  of  the  wool 
exported  was  scoured.  In  1919  this  proportion  had  risen  to  14.3  per 
cent  Most  of  the  wool  washing  is  done  in  Cape  Town  and  Port 
Elizabeth.  The  wool  is  usually  dried  in  the  sun ;  the  finished  product 
is  thus  made  sweet  and  clean  even  though  the  method  is  slow. 

Diatrlbntioii  of  South  African  WooL 

Before  the  recent  war  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  took 
practically  all  of  the  wool  exports.  Since  then  there  has  been  a 
radical  change  in  the  markets.  In  1917  and  1918  the  United  States 
took  about  60  per  cent  of  the  exports  and  Japan  took  over  25  per 
oenL  While  Table  LXY  shows  countries  of  destination  for  wool 
exports;  it  is  of  doubtful  value  as  an  indication  for  the  future  course 
of  trade. 


Tablb  tXV. — Wool  emporiB  of  South  Africa,  hy  cownh^  of  deaiinaiion.^ 
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30,878,220 

70,009,978 
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1919 
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41.07 


12,662,000 
0,800,408 


672,870 
43,003 
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1,007 


143,042,704  231,501,161 
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Although  the  quantities  of  South  African  wool  exported  to  tlie 
United  Kingdom  in  1913  and  1919  were  aUnost  exactly  the  same,  yet 
the  percentage  of  total  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  former 
year  was  52,  as  compared  with  41  in  1919.  Belatdvely  little  woc^ 
went  to  England  in  1917  and  1918  from  the  Union,  16  and  25  per 
cent,  respectively,  for  the  two  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  rose  from  less  than  1  per  cent  in  1913  and  1914 
to  54  per  cent  in  1917,  49  per  cent  in  1918,  and  about  31  per  cent 
in  1919. 

No  figures  from  the  Union  are  available  for  the  exports  of  wool  to 
this  country  in  1920,  but  from  other  sources  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  of  South  African  wool  are  found  to  be  over  42,000,000 
pounds  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,"  or,  roughly,  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  clip  in  normal  years. 

The  figures  for  the  United  States,  however,  are  not  so  conclusive  in 
showing  the  drift  of  international  trade  as  this  table  seems  to  indi* 
cate,  because  the  figures  are  for  direct  shipments  only  and  do  not 
include  the  South  African  wool  sent  to  England  and  reexported  to 
this  country  before  the  war.  These  reexports  were  probably  not 
large,  but  to  the  extent  that  they  occurred,  the  table  is  misleading* 
A  further  point  to  be  considered  in  interpreting  this  table  is  the  fact 
that  the  African  purchases  by  the  United  States  do  not  represent 
the  increased  consumption  of  foreign  wool  by  this  country,  but 
merely  a  substitution  of  South  African  for  Australian  wools.  The 
Australian  supply  was  rigidly  held  by  the  Imperial  Grovernment, 
whereas  the  South  African  market  was  opened  both  to  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

Marketing  During  the  War. 

The  1916  wool  clip  was  sold  at  auction  to  American  and  Japanese 
buyers.  The  entire  wool  clips  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had 
been  requisitioned  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  December,  1916, 
but  free  export  had  been  permitted  for  South  Africa.  In  the  spring 
of  1917,  the  Imperial  Government  offered  to  buy  the  whole  of  the 
South  African  clip  produced  from  August  1,  1917,  to  August  1, 
1918,  on  the  same  price  basis  as  that  offered  Australia,  i.  e.,  55  per 
cent  above  the  average  1913-14  prices.  Early  in  October,  1917,  the 
British  Government  offered  to  buy  all  wool  registered  for  sale  by  the 
81st  of  October,  Only  a  minority  of  the  growers  accepted  this  offer. 
A  total  of  190,669  bales,  or  about  one-third  of  the  total  clip,  was 
submitted.  In  January,  1918,  growers  whoso  wool  had  not  already 
been  shipped  were  permitted  to  withdraw  their  offerings.  So  long 
as  there  seemed  to  be  a  possibility  of  the  entire  South  African  clip 
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being  purchased  by  the  Government,  Japanese  buyers,  since  they  were 
cut  off  from  purchases  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  were  very 
active  and  bought  large  quantities  at  almost  any  price.  But  as 
soon  as  it  was  understood  that  sales  to  the  Imperial  Government  were 
optional,  Japanese  orders  were  greatly  reduced  and  buying  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  long  wools. 

As  a  result  large  quantities  of  South  African  wool  awaited  ship- 
ment, and  in  the  fall  of  1918  the  growers,  still  far  from  united  in  their 
feeling,  asked  the  Union  Government  to  appeal  for  aid  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  request  was  made  for  a  greater  advance  tiian  65 
per  cent  over  1918-14  prices  on  the  ground  that  during  the  interven- 
ing five  years  the  quality  of  South  African  wool  had  more  nearly 
approached  that  of  Australian  wool.  Certain  concessions  were  made, 
but  before  any  final  agreement  was  reached  the  armistice  was  signed. 
In  December,  1918,  the  Imperial  Government  offered  to  buy  at  the 
amended  prices  in  case  at  least  200,000  bales  were  registered  for  sale. 
This  was  objected  to  by  the  Union  Government  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  so  large  an  amount,  and  knowing  this 
farmers  would  refuse  to  register.  The  number  of  bales  was  reduced 
to  150,000,  the  Imperial  Government  making  it  clear  that  this  offer 
was  made  only  at  the  request  of  the  South  African  Government  and 
to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  South  African  people.  The  growers 
refused  this  offer  and  the  wool  was  sold  on  the  open  market. 

The  following  table  gives  the  prices  offered  by  the  Imperial  Grov- 
emment  for  the  1917-18  and  1918-19  clips,  as  recommended  by  the 
Central  Wool  Committee  of  the  Union  Government.  The  prices  for 
1913-14  were  calculated  from  these,  the  1918-19  prices  being  55  per 
cent  in  advance  of  the  prewar  prices. 
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Native  super 
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Belliee  and  good  pieces,  combing 

Bellies,  mixed 

Locks  and  second  pieces 

Super  white  coarse,  grease 

Average  white  coarse,  grease 

Inferior  iriilte  coarse,  grease 

Superior  ooane  and  colored  jrease 
Average  coarse  and  colored,  grease 
Inferior    coarse    and    colored, 
kempy  grease 


Price  per  pound. 


1918-14 


.0913 


1918-19 


80.1340 

80.9077 

.1745 

.2705 

.1624 

.2517 

.1441 

.2233 

.1705 

.2643 

.1461 

.2264 

.1218 

.1888 

.1573 

.9438 

.1319 

.2044 

.1015 

.1573 

.1319 

.2044 

.1116 

.1730 

.1415 
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• 

Britbb  purdiases  at  the  prices  given  in  Table  LXVI  of  Soalh 
African  wool  amounted  to  about  one-quarter  of  the  1917-18  clip. 
The  actual  average  price  of  wool  so  purchased  was  $0ii775  per  pound 
for  the  Union  as  a  whole.  The  average  price  of  wool  in  the  grease  <mi 
the  open  market  and  exported  up  to  July  81,  1918,  was  $0.8566 — a 
difference  of  nearly  8  cents  per  pound^-but  the  price  realized  on 
Government  purchases  (27f  cents)  went  directly  to  the  growers, 
whereas  the  open-market  quotation  represents  the  final  price  at  the 
port  after  several  profits  had  been  taken  by  middle  men. 

Further  indications  of  the  drift  in  South  African  prices  on  the 
open  market  are  given  in  the  following  table  of  av^'age  export  values 
since  1910: 

Table  LXVII. — A/cerage  value  per  peund  of  Seuih  African  ukmH  emporta.* 


IWO |0. 1522 

1»U ,  1421 

1912 .  1421 

1913 .  1622 

1914 .  1522 

1915 1622 


1918 $0.2384 

1917 


1918 .  3968 

1919 .  4ei7 

First  thtee  montliB  of  1920 K  7620 


•  Trade  Snpplemoit  to  London  Times,  May  22.  1920,  p.  264. 

•  Qaoted  from  the  Cape  Times  bj  tbe  U.  S.  Commerce  Reports^  July  2T.  1920,  p.  624. 

It  will  be  seen  that  prices  for  1919  were,  roughly,  three  times  the 
normal  prewar  quotations,  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  1920  they  were 
at  least  five  times  the  prewar  prices.  This  extraordinary  price 
brought  out  immense  quantities  of  wool  from  storage.  According 
to  the  Cape  Times,  quoted  by  the  United  States  Conmierce  Reports, 
there  were  shipped  in  the  first  three  months  of  1920  about  68,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  as  compared  with  only  37,000,000  pounds  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1919.*  Moreover,  the  vidue  of  the  exports  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  (1920)  were  nearly  double  the  value  of  the 
total  wool  exports  for  the  12  months  preceding  the  war. 

From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  sheep  farmers  of  the 
Union  are  prosperous  and  that  in  the  absence  of  disturbing  factors 
wool  growing  will  spread  rapidly.  The  recent  world-wide  fall  in 
the  wool  market  has  affected  the  Union,  however,  and  what  the  final 
result  will  be  for  the  whole  year  of  1920  is  uncertain.  Upon  this 
point  Vice  Consul  Charles  J.  Pisar,  of  Cape  Town,  writes  as  follows : 

For  the  past  four  mooths  the  wool  market  at  Port  Elizabeth  has  been  practl- 
caUy  at  a  standstUL  The  public  markets  were  dlacontUmed,  as  the  regular 
operators  were  without  orders.  At  Durban  the  market  has  been  Inactive  for  a 
longer  period.    Only  Isolated  transactions  have  been  recorded  at  East  London. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  the  public  market  at  Port  Elizabeth  was  reopened^ 
although  there  Is  little  evidence  of  orders  from  foreign  sources.    A  small 

•  U.  S.  Commerce  Reporti,  July  27,  p.  924. 
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amount  of  specolatiYe  buying  In  short  wools  has  taken  place,  but  not  sofflcient 
to  affect  prices.  A  quantity  of  good  average  12  monttis*  wool  was  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  28  to  36  cents  a  pound.^<> 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets  estimates  that  on  SSeptem- 
ber  1,  1920,  the  total  wool  in  storage  in  the  Union  was  57,188,000 
pounds,^^  whereas  in  normal  times  the  warehouses  are  empty  at  this 
date  in  preparation  for  the  new  clip  arriving  in  October.  This  figure 
represents  a  little  less  than  35  per  cent  of  a  normal  clip  for  the  Union, 
estimated  at  167,000,000  pounds. 

^V.  8.  Commerce  Reports,  Not.  8,  1020,  p.  624. 

^  Hm  Market  Beporter,  U.  S.  Department  ot  Agricultore*  Oct  2,  1920. 


Chapter  15. 
WOOL  GROWING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 


SUMMARY. 


The  situation  of  New  Zealand  renders  its  climate  singularly 
equable  with  respect  to  both  temperature  and  rainfall.  The  hig^ 
mountain  ranges,  especially  in  South  Island,  cause  excessive  rain- 
fall in  some  sections  and  droughts  in  others,  and  also  bring  about 
sudden  changes  in  temperature;  but  on  the  whole  the  climate  is 
favorable  for  live  stock,  and  green  forage  is  plentiful  all  the  year 
round.  No  winter  feeding  is  necessary  for  range  stock  over  most 
of  the  territory  and  only  a  few  weeks  of  market  feeding  are  required 
to  produce  fat  stock. 

Sheep  raising  has  been  the  dominant  industry  in  the  islands  since 
their  settlement  Although  the  Dominion  occupies  an  area  equal  to 
about  one-thirtieth  that  of  the  United  States,  it  has  about  half 
as  many  sheep  as  this  country  (about  25,000,000  compared  with 
48,000,000  in  the  United  States),  about  as  many  as  Great  Britain, 
one-third  as  many  as  Australia,  half  as  many  as  Argentina,  and 
twice  as  many  as  Germany  and  France  combined. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  sheep  is  increasing,  or  at  least  no  decline 
has  definitely  set  in  as  in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
There  is  practically  no  competition  from  grain  crops,  wheat,  and 
oats.  The  only  industry  which  may  become  a  serious  rival  to  the 
sheep  industry  in  the  near  future  is  dairying.  Because  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  land  values  in  the  dairying  districts  sheep  raising 
may  tend  to  become  improfitable.  The  exports  of  butter  and  cheese 
in  1918  were  almost  exactly  equal  in  value  to  that  of  wool — about 
£7,500,000.  In  previous  years,  however,  the  value  of  butter  and  cheese 
exports  were  about  one-half  that  of  wool.  The  export  value  of 
mutton  and  lambs  is  in  turn  about  half  that  of  dairy  products.  That 
is  to  say,  from  1915  to  1917,  inclusive,  exports  of  wool  were  roughly 
£12,000,000;  of  butter  and  cheese,  £6,000,000;  and  of  mutton  and 
lambs,  £3,000,000  annually. 

An  important  problem  for  the  flookmasters  is  the  land  situation. 
Large  holdings  are  now  being  broken  up  not  only  by  ordinary 
360 
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eoonomic  forces  but  also  by  law.  Pioneer  conditions  are  past;  and 
the  era  of  medium-sized  flocks,  carefully  and  scientifically  bred, 
but  still  managed  under  the  conditions  of  a  pastoral  industry,  has 
also  reached  its  zenith ;  and  the  third  stage,  namely,  farm  conditions, 
under  which  a  small  flock  is  kept  by  relatively  small  farmers,  is 
now  developing. 

The  qualities  of  wool  and  the  purity  of  types  usually  suffer  some- 
what as  a  result  of  small-scale  operations,  and  although  the  number 
of  sheep  may  increase  with  the  increase  of  intensive  agriculture, 
yet  the  unit  cost  of  sheep  products  is  likely  also  to  increase.  There- 
fore New  Zealand  probably  will  never  be  more  important  than  she 
now  is  as  a  sheep-raising  country. 

One  check  to  higher  costs  is  the  fact  that  much  of  the  pastoral 
areas  is  held  on  long-term  leases,  running  from  25  to  99  years,  and 
the  rentals  have  been  little,  if  any,  affected  by  the  war.  In  the 
course  of  time  these  rents  will  increase  as  leases  are  renewed,  but  not 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  present  generation.  But,  although 
these  low  rentals  give  an  advantage  to  the  lessee,  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily benefit  the  sheep  industry  as  such,  because,  to  the  extent  that 
cattle  or  other  live  stock  can  be  run  on  leased  land,  the  competition 
of  alternate  uses  is  just  as  strong  and  will  tend  to  drive  out  the 
sheep  just  as  effectually  as  if  the  land  were  owned  in  fee  simple. 

Unlike  many  other  countries.  New  Zealand  can  not  meet  the  rising 
price  of  land  by  turning  more  to  the  mutton  type  of  sheep,  because, 
with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  she  has  already  gone  farther 
than  any  other  country  along  this  line.  Romneys,  Lincolns,  Leices- 
ters,  and  Corriedales  are  the  dominant  types,  and  a  further  decrease 
of  Merino  blood  probably  would  cause  a  greater  loss  in  wool  values 
than  would  be  gained  from  better  mutton.  Shropshires  are  gaining 
ground  in  Canterbury,  where  the  small  plump  lamb  is  at  a  premium, 
but  over  the  islands  as  a  whole  the  balance  between  wool  and  mutton 
is  nicely  adjusted. 

The  war  affected  New  Zealand  industries  less  than  those  of  the 
United  States.  Prices  for  New  Zealand  wool  were  fixed  early  in 
the  war  at  about  30  cents  per  pound  (55  per  cent  above  the  1918-14 
prices)  and  for  live  sheep  at  from  7  to  10  cents  per  pound.  American 
prices  were  50  to  60  cents  for  wool  and  12  to  16  cents  for  sheep.  Food 
prices  in  the  islands  increased  from  1914  to  1918,  inclusive,  from  45 
to  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase  for  the  same  period  of 
80  to  100  per  cent  in  this  country.  Wages  in  general  rose  about  16 
per  cent  in  the  Dominion  and  about  50  per  cent  in  the  United  States. 
Taken  all  together,  the  purchasing  power  of  sheep  products  in  terms 
of  other  commodities  was  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  New 
Zealand. 
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Becently,  however,  conditions  have  changed  considerably,  in  large 
part  on  account  of  the  abandonment  of  control  by  the  Grovemment. 
Until  July,  1920,  prices  of  many  commodities  were  held  down  by  the 
terms  of  the  imperial  contract,  but  in  anticipation  of  that  date,  the 
quotations  rose  sharply  as  the  world  markets  became  avaUable. 
There  was  mad  speculation,  especially  in  the  land  values,  which 
sometimes  rose  several  hundred  per  cent,  and  general  industrial 
conditions  now  appear  to  be  almost  as  disturbed  in  New  Zealand  as  in 
other  countries. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  shipping  was  not  available  for 
most  of  the  wool  and  mutton  purchased  in  the  islands  and  they 
were  stored  under  Government  control.  In  normal  times  about 
3,000,000  carcasses  of  lamb  are  annually  exported,  but  only  916|000 
were  shipped  in  1919.  As  a  result  of  this  storage  New  Zealand  mut- 
ton is  now  seeking  markets  wherever  prices  are  favorable.  Practi- 
cally all  mutton  and  lamb  of  the  islands  go  to  England  in  normal 
times,  but  from  April  to  October,  1920,  there  arrived  in  the  United 
States  something  over  1,500,000  carcasses  of  New  Zealand  lamb, 
weighing  over  50,000,000  pounds,  or  an  amount  roughly  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  average  exports  in  normal  times  from  the  Dominion 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Much  wool  is  yet  stored  subject  to  the  call  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Usually  by  the  end  of  August  the  warehouses  of  the  islands 
are  empty,  but  on  September  1  of  this  year  there  were  about  400,000 
bales  in  storage  or  something  less  than  a  normal  clip.  The  disposal 
of  this  excess  wool  and  mutton  is  likely  to  cause  a  temporary  dis- 
turbance in  the  world  markets  for  these  products  and  may  entail  a 
considerable  loss  to  sheep  growers  in  other  countries.  This  is  a 
temporary  situation,  however,  similar  to  that  existing  in  all  other 
wool-producing  countries  of  the  world,  and  in  the  long  run  New 
Zealand  probably  will  not  reach  a  more  important  position  relative 
to  other  wool  districts  than  she  now  occupies. 

PHYSI06RAPHICAL  FEATURES. 

The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  is  composed  of  a  number  of  islands, 
but  the  two  main  ones — North  and  South  Islands,  as  they  are  called — 
constitute  nearly  all  of  the  land  area.  Each  island  is  about  600 
miles  long  with  an  average  width  of  less  than  100  mike.  The  area 
of  the  two  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  coo- 
siderably  larger  than  the  island  of  Great  Britain.^  The  climate  both 
with  respect  to  temperature  and  rainfall  is  much  like  that  of  the 
western  coast  States  of  the  United  States. 

*  Area  of  the  Dominion  proper  (eiclndlnc  some  email  lelends  annexed  In  1901)  la  10t.sat 
■qaare  mllea.  The  area  of  Colorado  la  108,948  equare  mllea  and  that  of  Oraat  Biltata  Ja 
89.047  eqnare  milaa. 
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The  pbydographical  center  of  North  lal&nd  is  a  group  of  volca- 
noes,  some  of  which  rise  to  an  altitude  of  8,000  and  9,000  feet,  and 
from  which  spurs,  often  as  high  as  4,000  feet,  reach  out  to  the 
remote  parts  of  the  island.  From  these  spurs  rough  hills  spread 
out  ovar  the  country,  with  the  result  that  relatively  little  area  is  left 
for  intansiye  agriculture,  or  at  least  for  grain  crops.  There  are,  in- 
deed, two  or  three  fertile  plains  facing  the  sea,  especially  on  the 
northeast  coast,  but  portions  of  these  are  covered  with  pumice  and 
other  volcanic  remains  which  render  them  less  fertile  than  similar 
plains  in  Australia  or  other  countries.  Some  of  the  plains  are  low 
and  marshy  and  much  reclamation  work  is  necessary  before  they  are 
fit  for  agriculture.  Almost  the  whole  island  was  originally  covered 
with  forests,  but  in  the  last  half  century  these  have  been  burned  off 
and  prodigally  destroyed.  Over  the  rough,  denuded,  often  danger- 
ously steep  hills,  grasses — chiefly  English  sown  grasses — have  gained 
a  foothold,  with  the  result  that  rich  pasturage  for  both  sheep  and 
cattle  is  available  the  whole  year  around. 

The  chief  physiographical  feature  of  South  Island  is  the  backbone 
of  mountains  which  runs  its  full  length  north  and  south.  This 
range— the  Southern  Alps — clings  to  the  western  coast  in  the  north 
and  central  regions  but  spreads  out  over  most  of  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  island.  Many  peaks  are  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  high 
and  because  of  their  latitude  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow  to  a 
relatively  low  level.  East  of  this  rugged  range  the  country  slopes 
first  into  a  region  of  rough  foothills  and  then  into  the  level  plains  of 
Canterbury  on  the  east  coast.  The  hills  and  plains  of  Canterbury 
(east  central  portion  of  South  Island)  are  almost  unsurpassed  for 
grazing  purposes  and  furnish  some  of  the  best  wool  and  mutton  in 
the  world. 

Taking  the  two  islands  together,  out  of  a  total  area  of  about 
66,000,000  acres  it  is  estimated  that  about  28,000,000  *  are,  or  can  be 
made  useful  for  agriculture ;  about  28,000,000  for  pasturage  only ;  and 
that  about  10,000/X)0  acres  are  completely  barren.* 

CLIMATE  AND  BAINFALL. 

The  dominant  factors  in  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  are  its  situa- 
tion in  the  heart  of  the  southern  Pacific  and  the  lofty  mountain  bar- 
rier on  the  west  coast,  especially  of  South  Island,  which  intercepts 
the  prevailing  westerly  winds.  This  combination  of  ocean  winds 
(the  remote  interior  is  only  50  to  75  miles  from  the  sea)  and  high 
mountain  ranges  results  in  the  curious  fact  that  although  the  average 

*  It  to  not  Co  be  aMamed  that  these  figures  for  Agriculture  and  pastoral  land  represent 
the  amoant  aetuallj  In  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  these  areas  Is  hearily  wooded 
or  in  marshy  and  could  he  productiTe  only  after  conslderahle  expenditures  of  money. 

•  Mew  Zealand  Oflklal  Tearhook.  1907,  pp.  9  and  13. 
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range  of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter  is  remarkably 
small  *  yet  the  changes  in  weather,  as  distinct  from  seasonal  changes, 
are  often  violent  and  in  some  cases  disastrous  to  live  stock.  Blustery 
winds  are  continually  swirling  about  the  mountains  and  sudden 
snowstorms  occur  far  down  their  sides  in  summer  and  cover  the  foot- 
hills in  winter.  In  spite  of  these  sudden  changes,  however,  the 
climate  is  equable  as  a  whole,  and  the  winds  are  invigorating. 

The  rainfall  is  plentiful  over  the  islands  as  a  whole,  although  some 
areas  in  the  lee  of  the  mountains  occasionally  suffer  from  drought 
The  annual  average  precipitation  for  the  last  half  century  is  nearly 
50  inches,  but  the  variations  from  this  mean  are  considerable  both 
with  respect  to  time  and  place.  Hokitika,  on  the  west  of  South 
Island,  has  an  average  rainfall  of  116  inches  (34  years)  with  154 
inches  as  a  maximum  and  88  inches  as  a  minimum.  On  the  other 
hand,  Christchurch,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  and  only  about 
50  miles  in  a  direct  line,  has  an  average  fall  of  only  25  inches 
with  35  inches  and  13  inches  as  the  maximum  and  minimum,  re- 
spectively, in  36  years.'  Remote  valleys,  closer  tmder  the  lee  of  the 
mountains,  have  a  lower  average  even  than  Christchurch,  but  despite 
these  extreme  variations  the  Dominion  is  well  watered  and  has  a  fairly 
even  distribution  through  the  seasons.  Winter  rains  run  from  12 
to  15  inches,  summer  from  10  to  11  inches,  and  spring  and  autumn 
about  halfway  between  these  ranges  for  the  50*year  average. 

These  climatic  conditions  have  been  given  in  some  detail  because 
they  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  any  study  of  the  pastoral 
industry  of  the  islands.  A  plentiful  and  regular  rainfall  and  a  rela- 
tively small  average  variation  in  temperature  between  winter  and 
siunmer  account  for  a  flourishing  pastoral  vegetation  in  spite  of 
a  rough  surface  and  thin  soil  as  compared  with  the  plains  of  the 
United  States. 

More  important  still  for  pastoral  purposes  and  for  international 
comparisons  in  the  sheep  industry  are  the  small  seasonal  variations 
with  respect  to  temperature  and  rainfall,  that  over  much  of  the  area 
make  winter  feeding  imnecessary  for  the  range  flocks.  Even  in  South 
Island,  where  the  winters  are  sometimes  severe,  the  sheltered  valleys 
usually  furnish  forage  for  the  sheep  when  the  snow  covers  the  summer 
range.  It  is  true  that  large  forage  crops  are  raised,  but  these  are  fed 
chiefly  io  the  mutton  stock  by  way  of  topping  off  for  the  market,  and 
no  such  elaborate  investments  in  the  form  of  sheds  and  winter  feed 
occur  in  New  2iealand  as  are  necessary  in  parts  of  the  United  States. 

*  Wellington,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  aboat  56**,  has  an  average  range  be- 
tween July  and  Janoery  of  only  aboat  16*,  whereas  Waahinfcton,  with  almost  ezactlj  the 
•ame  annual  mean,  has  an  average  variation  of  over  46*  between  Juljr  And  Januaiy. 
New  Zealand  Official  Yearbook,  1018,  p.  87. 

■New  Zealand  Official  Yearbook,  1918.  p.  88. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SHEEP  INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Sheep  raising  has  been  the  dominant  industry  of  New  2iealand 
since  the  settlement  of  the  islands  by  white  men  three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  As  early  at  1858  there  were  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  sheep  in  the  country,  and  by  1875  there  were  about  10,000,000 
head,  or  nearly  half  the  number  at  the  present  time.  Although  the 
whole  Dominion  is  only  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Colorado,*  it 
has  about  half  as  many  sheep  as  the  United  States,  nearly  a  third  as 
many  as  Australia,  and  more  than  half  as  many  as  Argentina. 

A  further  interesting  comparison  is  that  of  the  number  of  sheep 
per  capita  of  population.  New  Zealand  has  23  sheep  per  capita  as 
compared  with  about  17  in  Australia,  less  than  10  for  Argentina, 
about  5 J  for  British  South  Africa,  something  over  0.5  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  less  than  0.5  per  capita  for  the  United  States.^ 

Another  important  comparison  is  that  of  the  sheep  industry  with 
other  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  Dominion.  Table  LXVIII  brings 
out  this  comparison  since  1861  for  live  stock  and  since  1891  for  wheat. 

Table  LXVIII. — Production  of  aoricultural  and  pastoral  products  in  New 

Zealand* 

(000  omitted.) 


Year. 


IMl 
1887 
1871 
1978 
1881 
1888 
1801 
1890 
1«M 
1000 
19U 
1010 

m? 

1019 


Sheep. 


3,701 
8,419 
9,701 
13,009 
12,190 
15,174 
10, 7M 
19, 138 
30,233 
30,106 
28,900 
34,788 
25,370 
30,588 
35,820 


Cattle. 


198 
313 

437 
578 


863 


1,048 
1,357 
1,811 
3,030 
2,417 
2,575 
2,809 
3,085 


Pigs. 


43 

115 
151 
207 
200 
278 
300 
240 
351 
350 
340 


284 
350 
235 


Wheat. 


Buthelt. 


5,724 
3,013 
8,581 
7,892 
8,601 
7,108 
5,083 
0,»8 
0,667 


Oats. 


Bu9kilt. 


e9,894 

c 12, 153 

c  21, 761 

12,706 

10,119 

7,653 

5,371 

4,943 

0,885 


Acras 
under 
cultiva- 
tion.* 


,  077 

i,230 

3,968 

5,188 

6,845 

8,808 

11,550 

13,084 

14,383 

16,154 

16,984 

17,063 

17^888 

17, 6U 


a  New  Zealand  Omdal  Yearbook,  1918  and  1919. 
*  iBOtaides  all  occupied  land  under  crops. 
«  Figures  are  for  yeara  1893, 1804, 1908. 


Until  recently  both  cattle  and  sheep  have  shown  a  steady  increase, 
but  the  production  of  pigs  reached  its  highest  market  some  30  years 
ago.  Wheat  and  oats  reached  their  peak  about  1900  and  have 
steadily  declined  since  then.  The  total  area  under  cultivation  has 
increased  in  the  last  20  years,  but  not  at  a  rapid  rate.    Taken  alto- 


•New  Zealand — ^Area,  108,000  square  mUea;  population,  1916,  1,009,440.     Colorado— 
Atc*,  103.948  square  miles;  population,  1920,  938,000. 
V  Btatlstica  of  Ut*  Stock,  etc    Report  No.  109,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agrtcnlture,  pp. 
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gether,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  sheep  industry  of  the  islands  is  not 
threatened  by  the  spread  of  grain  crops,  but  there  may  be  some 
question  of  the  future  relative  importance  of  the  cattle  industry, 
especially  dairying,  as  possibly  a  competing  industry. 

In  all  countries  cattle  are  likely  to  share  the  range  with  sheep,  but 
often  both  have  been  diminished  or  a  change  from  range  to  feed-lot 
methods  has  been  caused  by  the  advance  of  grain  crops.  In  New 
Zealand  dairy  farming  is  in  some  measure  threatening  to  super- 
sede purely  pastoral  husbandry.  All  over  the  islands,  especially 
in  North  Island,  there  are  creameries  fed  by  skimming  stations  which 
reach  out  into  the  remote  districts  for  their  supply  of  milk.  How 
important  dairy  products  are  becoming  as  compared  with  wool  is 
indicated  by  the  following  table  of  exports  of  these  products^  The 
actual  production  of  butter  and  cheese  is  not  available. 

Table  LXIX. — Exports  from  Netc  Zealand  of  sheep  and  dairy  producU. 

(000  omitted.) 


Year. 


1900 
1906 
1910 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Wool 


Qoaatlty. 


Pound*. 
140,706 
139, 91S 
304,369 
196,570 
185,507 
178,274 
106,724 


Value. 


£4,749 

5,381 

8,308 

10,388 

13,386 

12,176 

7,527 


Matton  and  lambs. 


Quantity. 


156,911 
193,347 
336,508 
265,157 
306,736 
174,104 


Value. 


£3,134 
5,968 
4,989 
3,833 
3,174 


Batter  and 


Quantity. 


Powadt. 

37,6<3 

39,438 

80,845 

123,740 

130,805 

114,015 

131,417 


Value. 


£910 
1,614 
3,007 
5,431 
6,147 
6,081 
^480 


During  the  past  20  years  the  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  ex- 
ported has  increased  nearly  500  per  cent  and  the  value  has  increased 
about  800  per  cent  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  about  85  per 
cent  in  the  quantity  of  wool  and  about  58  per  cent  in  its  value.  More- 
over, the  absolute  value  for  dairy  products  is  almost  equal  that 
of  wool.  To  what  extent  dairying  will  spread  over  the  great  sheep- 
raising  areas  is  necessarily  an  uncertain  question  but  one  which  in- 
volves the  whole  future  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  industry  of  the  islands. 

LAND  SITUATION. 


The  present  land  situation  in  New  Zealand  is  the  result  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  struggle  between  large  and  small  holders 
of  real  estate.  The  issue  is  probably  still  unsettled,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  large  hgldings  are  disintegrating  under  the  usual  economic 
forces  incident  to  the  growth  of  population  and  under  pressure  of 
direct  legal  action. 

Prior  to  the  formal  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  the  islands 
by  Great  Britain  in  1840,  land  speculators  had  appropriated  moat  of 
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the  territory  by  paying  nominal  sums  to  the  natives  for  indefinite 
areas  bounded  by  such  vague  lines  as  ^^  so  far  as  the  eye  can  see " 
and  "  between  these  rivers  to  their  headwaters."  When  the  Govern- 
ment assumed  control  most  of  these  claims  were  not  recognized, 
and  for  a  time  a  limit  was  placed  upon  holdings,  usually  about 
2,500  to  3,000  acres,  and  a  price,  about  $1.25  per  acre,  was  set  as  the 
cost  of  freehold  land.  Later  the  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
purchases  from  the  Crown  were  removed,  but  to  offset  the  tendency 
toward  large  holdings  the  price  was  raised,  being  fixed  in  some 
cases  at  from  $5  to  $15  per  acre.  This  price  discouraged  settlement 
and  it  was  again  cut  to  about  $1.25  per  acre,  but  no  restrictions 
were  reimposed  on  the  size  of  holdings.  Furthermore,  at  various 
periods  the  Government  permitted  speculators  to  deal  directly 
with  the  natives  with  the  result  that  vast  tracts  were  preempted  by 
relatively  few  men.  After  1850  the  growth  of  great  estates  con- 
tinued, and  by  1891,  when  there  occurred  the  beginning  of  thorough 
land  reforms  in  the  islands,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Dominion  was 
freehold,  and  two-thirds  of  this  area,  or  nearly  half  of  the  occupied 
territory,  was  owned  by  less  than  2,500  persons;  over  a  million  acres 
were  owned  by  50  absentee  landlords.  Only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
population  was  engaged  in  agriculture  notwithstanding  the  obvious 
fitness  of  the  country  for  that  industry.*  Moreover,  the  settlements 
were  patchy  and  were  wedged  in  between  the  great  estates,  and  there 
were  miles  of  wild  country  unavailable  to  the  farmers. 

Land  Laws. 

Against  these  intolerable  conditions  remedies  were  sought  in  the 
form  of  three  land  laws  enacted  in  1891  and  1892.  One  of  these  laws 
sought  to  break  up  the  large  holdings  by  a  graduated  tax  on  the  value 
of  the  land,  beginning  with  5  cents  and  ending  with  83  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars.  Liberal  exemptions  were  allowed  for  small  holders 
and  in  actual  practice  only  about  12,000  out  of  over  90,000  holders 
paid  any  tax. 

Another  bill  sought  to  discourage  large  holdings  by  permitting  a 
999-year  lease  at  the  low  annual  rental  of  5  per  cent  on  the  initial 
unimproved  value  of  the  land,  but  with  the  important  proviso  that 
holdings  should  be  limited  to  640  acres  of  first-class  land  and  2,000 
acres  of  second  class.  This  proved  a  popular  form  of  tenure,  for  it 
practically  amounted  to  a  gift  of  the  land  for  a  nominal  quitrent. 

A  third  bill  passed  in  1892,  was  more  important  than  either  of  the 
two.  This  was  called  the  ^  Land-f or-settlement  act,''  and  provided 
that  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government  large  estate  could  be  taken 

•  Bd&olelleld,  Gny  U. :  Mew  Zealand  in  KYoluUon,  p.  I8d, 
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over,  and  after  compensation  had  been  rendered  the  owner,  the  lands 
could  be  opened  up  for  settlement  in  320-acre  tracts  or  less.* 

The  political  theory  back  of  this  act  perhaps  has  been  more  potent 
in  restraining  large  landowners  than  the  actual  acreage  appropriated. 
Down  to  March  31,  1919,  1,839,602  acres  had  been  acquired  under 
this  law  and  over  1,600,000  acres  had  been  distributed  to  5,741 
settlers.  Recently  all  of  the  acquisitions  have  been  for  discharged 
soldiers,  but  the  appraised  price  has  been  too  high  for  most  appli- 
cants— 87,263  acres  valued  at  £656,810,  or  over  $72  per  acre,  were 
acquired  under  this  law  for  the  year  1918-19.** 

From  1892  until  the  present  time  the  land  laws  have  been  grad- 
ually amended  and  consolidated  until  the  whole  structure  is  coherent, 
however  complicated  the  details  may  be.  The  present  situation,  so 
far  as  the  legal  aspects  are  concerned,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  limits  of  Crown  acquisitions  are  66}  acres  for  first-class  land*  2,000 
acrei  for  second  class,  and  5,000  acres  for  third  class. 

2.  These  lands  may  be  acquired  (a)  by  cash  purchase;  (h)  by  lease  for  2S 
years  at  0  per  cent  of  the  original  value  with  right  of  purchase;  (o)  by  re- 
newable lease  at  4)  per  cent  for  25  years  without  right  of  purchase  and  with 
revaluation  at  the  end  of  each  period. 

8.  The  old  09-year  lease  system  is  abolished,  but  the  present  holders  under 
such  tenure  are  undisturbed.  They  may,  however,  now  purchase  the  land  In 
cash  or  by  Installments. 

4.  Large  estates  may  be  appropriated  by  the  Government  and  thrown  open 
to  settlement,  but  at  present  the  appraisal  values  are  too  high  to  encourage 
applicants. 

G.  Land  taxes  have  been  materially  increased  during  the  war  and  now  range 
(including  60  per  cent  supertax)  from  62i  cents  per  $100  valuation  for  small 
holdings  up  to  $4.80  per  $100  for  large  estates  of  about  $1,000,000  unimproved 
value.  (The  odd  figures  in  the  rates  are  caused  by  conversion  of  English  to 
American  monetary  units.) 

a.  More  important  for  pastoral  purposes  than  any  of  these  tenures  are  the 
provisions  for  grazing  leases  in  the  rough  back  lands.  These  leases  are  of  two 
kinds  (o)  the  small  grazing  runs  not  to  exceed  20,000  acres  with  a  minimam 
Teat  of  2i  per  cent  of  the  value,  renewable  and  revalued  at  the  end  of  21 
years:  and  (b)  the  pastoral  runs,  Umited  to  a  carrying  capacity  of  20.000 
sheep  or  4,000  cattle.  Considerable  cultivation  of  these  runs  is  permitted 
but  only  fbr  the  purpose  of  raising  winter  feed  and  putting  down  grass.  In 
this  respect  the  methods  of  management  on  these  runs  Is  much  like  that  of 
ranches  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  where  feed  Is  raised  in  the  valleys  and 
pasturage  is  available  on  the  hills. 

The  areas  under  various  forms  of  tenure  are  g^ven  in  detail  in  the 
New  Zealand  yearbooks,  from  which  may  be  made  a  brief  summary 


•  !%•  «fltet  of  thU  r«Tohitloiiai7  liiw  was  doubtful  onto  McMrat  aatft  It  popoter. 
Tlw  ovttftrt  of  tbo  CheTlot  cotate  lo  Caattrbory  (84.000  acvM).  dlipatad  tba  Qo^aiv- 
■oat**  TaloatloB  for  taxvo  and  they  offered  to  surrrnder  tho  oatate  at  tboir  own  valoa- 
tloft.  P^rhapa  aonewhat  to  thoir  aorpHae  the  GoTeramcnt  accepted  the  offor,  and  In  tba 
co«no  of  tiOM  nuaaeroua  aoiall  firms  were  crvate«).  aith  the  r»*«iiU  that  oeaHy  a  thOQ- 
if^HI  pcopit  occapled  the  area  foraerly  occupied  hy  abottt  ¥L    {CL  SeholeSdi,  Qmj  &: 

Opw  at^  p^  1ST.) 

•  Nov  laolAJid  Oaaal  TeaHMMk«  ISlt,  p.  iSS. 
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in  round  numbera  Out  of  about  66,000,000  acres  in  the  islands, 
approximately  43,000,000  acres  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  Of 
this  amount  about  19,000,000  acres  are  occupied  by  freeholders  and 
about  24,000,000  acres  are  held  under  various  forms  of  lease.  Of  these 
leases  about  10,000,000  acres  are  "  pastoral  runs  "  (carrying  not  over 
20,000  sheep  or  4,000  cattle)  and  about  2,600,000  acres  are  in  ''  small 
grazing  runs  "  not  exceeding  20,000  acres  each.  Only  about  3,750,000 
acres  of  Crown  land  are  yet  imclaimed,  but  practically  all  of  this 
is  rugged  mountains,  barren  for  agricultural  projects. 

All  of  this  43,000,000  acres  of  occupied  land  is,  however,  not  under 
cultivation  or  even  under  grass.  As  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  26,000,000 
acres  are  in  a  virgin  state,  of  which  about  15,500,000  acres  are  in 
tussock  grass  and  5,500,000  in  timber.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
although  Crown  lands  are  no  longer  available  there  are  great  areas 
of  unoccupied  land  yet  awaiting  bona  fide  settlers.^^ 

Sixe  of  the  Holdings. 

The  size  of  the  large  holdings  in  the  Dominion  has  slightly  de- 
creased under  pressure  of  the  various  land  and  tax  laws  until  the 
problem  of  unproductive  estates  seems  on  the  way  to  solution.  In 
1889  the  average  rural  holding  in  excess  of  10,000  acres  was  upward 
of  30,000  acres,  whereas  in  1910  it  was  about  20,000  acres.  In  1889 
there  were  seven  landlords  with  estates  aggregating  almost  1,400,000 
acres,  or  an  average  of  about  300  square  miles  of  territory  for  each 
man.  By  1906  only  one  of  these  estates  remained,  and  by  1910  no 
estate  over  100,000  acres  was  listed.  There  were,  however,  in  1910 
a  number  of  holdings  in  excess  of  50,000  acres.  In  fact,  slightly  over 
20  per  cent  of  the  occupied  area  was  in  such  blocks.  By  1919  this 
percentage  had  decreased  to  about  12^.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
middle-sized  holdings  have  increased  in  the  last  10  years.  In  1911 
holdings  of  1,000  to  5,000  acres  aggregated  about  9|  million  acres, 
or  23|  per  cent  of  the  occupied  area,  whereas  in  1919  about  11^ 
million  acres,  or  26  per  cent,  were  in  these  blocks.  Small  holdings, 
ranging  around  320  to  640  acres,  have  remained  practically  con- 
stant, and  constitute  about  4^  million  acres,  or  roughly  10  per  cent  of 
the  occupied  area. 

Rentals  and  Prices  of  Land* 

The  annual  charges  for  land  in  New  Zealand  involve  some  pecu- 
liarities of  primary  importance  in  any  comparison  of  the  sheep 
industry  in  that  country  with  the  industry  in  other  countries.  In 
the  Dominion  a  large  part  of  the  grazing  area  is  held  on  long-term 
leased,  and  the  charges  are  low  for  long  periods  of  time.    To  so  great 

n  Kew  Zealand  Offldal  Yearbook,  1919,  pp.  4S2-618. 
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an  eztant  is  this  true  that  the  war  has  scarcely  affected  the  ooet  of 
grazing  sheep.  Table  LXX  brings  out  this  point  in  a  striking 
manner. 

Tabic  LXX. — Rentals  of  Crovm  Jand.^ 


Tflnnrt. 


I  In  perpetuity. 
ReoevrAbie  lease — 
Small  grating  runs. . 
Pasteralmns , 


Tear  ending  Mar.  81, 
1913. 


Acres. 


2,291,237 

904,746 

2,425,227 

10,806,013 


Rent 
per  acre. 


8a  5494 
.0608 
.1732 
.0346 


Year  ending  Mtf .  81, 
1919. 


Acres. 


1,802,173 

1,549,901 

2,042,005 

10,332,291 


Rent 


Sa$678 
.7003 
.1717 


•  Calculated  tram  New  Zealand  Official  Tearbooks,  1913  and  1919. 

From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  there  is  practically  no  change 
in  the  rentals  for  any  Crown  leases  except  renewable  leases.  More- 
over, the  rates  are  quite  low  for  pastoral  purposes — 17  cents  per 
acre  for  "small  grazing  runs"  and  about  3^  cents  for  "pastoral 
runs "  in  both  1913  and  1919.  These  figures  are  important  because 
they  represent  a  large  portion  of  the  grazing  area,  although  exact 
figures  are  not  available  for  a  statement  of  the  number  of  sheep  run 
on  leased  land  as  compared  with  freehold. 

Another  significant  point  in  connection  with  the  low  rentals  is 
the  fact  that  practically  no  winter  feeding  is  necessary  for  the  range 
stock;  rentals  therefore  represent  almost  the  only  cost  of  feed  for  the 
entire  year. 

One  should  be  cautious,  however,  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to 
the  effects  of  these  low  rentals  upon  the  competitive  position  of  the 
sheep  industry  in  the  islands  as  compared  with  other  countries.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  probable  that  within  a  few  years  the  rents, 
especially  upon  renewable  leases,  will  be  increased  by  the  process  of 
revaluation.  Moreover,  no  matter  how  low  the  grazing  cost  for 
sheep  may  be,  the  industry  must  still  meet  the  competition  of  alterna- 
tive pursuits,  especially  dairying.  If  the  range  will  carry  sheep 
only,  the  low  rentals  are  a  permanent  advantage,  but  for  its  other 
uses  the  tendency  toward  a  decrease  in  the  flocks  is  just  as  potent 
as  though  the  lands  were  bought  and  sold  at  a  high  figure. 

Land  Values. 

The  value  of  the  land  in  New  2^aland,  like  that  of  other  countries, 
shows  a  great  variation  on  account  of  the  differences  in  fertility, 
proximity  to  markets,  and  other  factors.  Therefore,  only  average 
figures  by  districts  are  significant. 
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Table  LXXI.— ^rea  and  unit  value  of  country  land  transferred,  by  district^t 


District. 


Auokluid.... 

TaruuUd 

WaUliurton... 
Httwke'sBay. 
Poverty  Bay. 

Neboa 

Mirlborooi^ . 
Canterbury.. 

OtiKo 

BoQthlaid... 
WMtland.... 


Average. 


688, 12S 

143,846 

270,134 

134,302 

145,873 

65,493 

89.850 

190,705 

158,820 

137.577 

18,599 


181,119 


Value  per 
acre. 


887.64 
64.30 
8a  82 
53.56 
85.08 
17.38 
3a  00 
51.88 
33.87 
38.64 
16.10 


44.16 


•  Calculation  made  from  New  Zealand  Official  Yearbook,  1919. ' 

This  table  gives  the  average  purchase  price  for  country  land  ac- 
cording to  all  deeds  registered  in  the  various  land  districts  in  the 
islands.  Wellington  has  the  highest  average — $80  per  acre.  Hawkes 
Bay  is  next  with  an  average  value  of  $53.50  per  acre,  but  is  followed 
closely  by  Canterbury  at  nearly  $52.  The  lowest  valuations  are  in  the 
Nelson  and  Westland  districts — ^about  $17  and  $18  per  acre,  respec- 
tively. The  average  for  all  purchases  during  the  year  ending 
March  31, 1919,  was  $44.15. 

These  figures  represent  somewhat  normal  values  before  the  recent 

speculative  inflation  swept  the  islands.    Prices  have  risen  greatly 

along  all  lines  during  the  year  1919-20,  and  land  values  are  now  in 

many  localities  probably  too  high  for  profitable   utilization   for 

pastoral  purposes.    This  may  be  a  temporary  matter,  but  it  is 

none  the  less  serious  for  the  sheep  and  cattle  raisers.    Upon  this 

point  Consul  General  Winslow  writes  from  Auckland  as  follows: 

There  la  bound  to  be  a  slowing  down  along  speculative  lines,  with  the 
pooslble  exception  of  speculation  in  farm  and  dairy  lands,  which  has  run 
riot  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  is  not  uncommon  now  to  hear  of 
the  sales  of  land  at  $800  and  $1,000  an  acre,  and  from  $300  up  Is  the  prevailing 
price  for  land  that  Is  considered  above  an  average.  (Commerce  Reports. 
Sept  28,  1920,  p.  1466.) 

Comparable  figures  for  the  value  of  the  country  lands  only  are 

not  available  for  previous  years,  but  the  value  of  all  lands,  both 

country  and  urban,  may  be  determined  from  the  yearbooks  and  are 

given  as  follows: 

Table  LXXII. — Area  and  unit  value  of  country  and  urban  land  transferred^ 

1910-1919,^ 


Tmt  ended  Mer.  8L 


1910 
1911 
U12 
IflU 
1«U 


in 


1,463,018 
L906.1OS 
§;  38^300 
a^8M,2B3 

a;  213, 001 


Unit 
▼mlue. 


03X00 
3Sl36 
8&81 
33.40 
3&88 


Year  ended  Mar.  81. 


1016 
1010 
1917 
1018 
1910 


in 


a;  138,179 
2,421,000 
2,758,007 
a;  014, 528 
2,013,408 


Unit 
▼ahie. 


830.19 
44.75 

oaH 

43.88 

eaoo 


•  Oalenlatlon  made  from  New  Zealand  Offleiai  Yearbook,  1919,  p.  OOL 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  unit  value  has  practically 
doubled  since  1910. 

These  average  values  do  not,  however,  indicate  the  price  of  low- 
lands in  certain  favored  regions.  In  some  localities  the  price  is  from 
$100  to  $200  per  acre,  and  even  the  estates  which  have  been  sub* 
divided  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  had  an  average  value  for  the  year 
ending  March  81, 1919,  of  about  $72  per  acre. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  these  figures  include  the 
value  of  urban  land  as  well  as  rural  territory.  The  significance  of 
the  urban  element  involved  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Table  LXXI 
the  average  value  of  the  transfers  of  country  f aims  was  about  $44 
in  1919,  as  compared  with  about  $61  for  both  country  and  urban 
transfers. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  seems  that  the  land  values, 
and  land  rentals  especially  are  still  favorable  to  the  flockmasters. 
For  the  most  part  owners  are  selling  the  products  of  the  herds  at 
present  prices  and  grazing  the  flocks  on  lands  whose  rentals  are 
based  upon  values  of  several  years  ago.  In  a  sense  the  same  may  be 
said  of  any  pastoral  country  where  the  majority  of  owners  have  not 
recently  purchased  their  holdings,  but  under  such  circiunstances  there 
is  the  complication  of  interest  charges  on  present  values  regardless 
of  when  the  purchase  was  made.  In  New  Zealand,  however,  no  such 
hypothetical  expense  can  be  claimed,  where  long  leases  are  held  at  a 
low  rental. 

Carrying  Capacity  of  the  Land. 

Some  indication  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land  in  New  2^- 
land  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  although  the  area  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  it  has,  roughly,  ten  times  the 
number  of  sheep  as  that  State  and  almost  twice  the  number  of  cattle. 
Millions  of  acres  carry  a  sheep  to  every  2  acres,  and  many  other  large 
tracts  carry  two  sheep  to  the  acre.  No  tussock  or  virgin  land  will 
carry  more  than  one  sheep  to  1^  acres.  The  average  probably  is 
about  one  sheep  to  8  acres.  One  of  the  Government  appraisers  of 
wool,  a  large  sheep  owner,  compiled  the  following  estimates  of  the 
number  of  sheep  that  can  be  raised  on  land  of  various  values. 


Nambtrof 
sheep  to 
theftcr*. 

Vftloeper 
•ere. 

5-7 

m 

27 

48-t60 
60-75 
75-  85 
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Above  $75  to  $85  per  acre  it  is  estimated  that  the  land  is  too  valu- 
able for  sheep  grazing  under  present  conditions.  If  this  is  a  true 
estimate  it  follows  that  the  district  of  Wellington  (where  the  land 
is  valued  on  the  average  at  about  $80  per  acre)  has  about  reached  its 
maximum  as  a  sheep-raising  area.  Many  portions  of  Hawkers  Bay, 
and  also  of  Canterbury,  are  probably  running  close  to  the  margin, 
although  the  average  land  values  are  well  under  the  calculated  figure. 

The  land  situation  in  New  Zealand  has  been  discussed  at  consider- 
able length  because  not  only  in  New  Zealand  but  elsewhere  it  has 
been  almost  'decisive  in  the  development  of  the  pastoral  industry. 
The  pioneer  methods  of  flock  management  have  necessitated  in  all 
countries  wide  ranges,  imobstructed  by  settlement,  or  at  least  by  agri- 
cultural crops,  where  the  flocks  are  free  to  seek  any  pasture  or  any 
water  available.  As  population  increases  the  breaking  up  of  the 
sheep  runs  is  attended  with  periods  of  economic  and  even  social 
stress  which  often  threaten  the  whole  industry.  A  second  stage 
usually  follows  the  pioneer  condition  in  which  the  ranges  are  more 
or  less  preempted  by  great  flockmasters,  and  considerable  discretion 
is  exercised  over  both  the  breeding  and  manipulation  of  the  flocks 
and  over  the  various  kinds  of  pasture  with  respect  to  seasonal  graz- 
ing and  other  considerations.  In  this  stage  the  maximum  output  of 
wool  and  mutton  at  a  minimum  unit  cost  for  a  given  area  is  often 
reached. 

A  third  and  final  stage  usually  develops  in  populous  countries 
where  great  estates  are  broken  up,  and  sheep  raising  takes  on  the 
characteristics  of  intensive  agriculture.  Small  flocks  are  usually 
run  with  mixed  farming  operations  carried  on  simultaneously.  As 
a  rule  the  purity  of  types  suffers  under  these  conditions  and  the  in- 
dustry is  on  the  decline  relatively,  if  not  absolutely. 

It  is  clear  from  the  summary  of  the  New  Zealand  land  situation 
that  the  pioneer  stages  of  flock  management  have  long  passed,  and 
that  the  last  25  years  have  been  the  era  of  great  flocks  scientifi- 
cally bred.  The  disintegration  of  the  large  estates  is  now  under 
way,  both  by  legal  and  economic  pressure,  but  whether  the  frag- 
ments will  be  too  small  for  economical  management  of  the  flocks  is 
a  fundamental  question.  The  increase  of  population  and  the  de- 
velopment of  world  markets  for  New  Zealand  products  are  increas- 
ing the  price  of  land  to  a  point  where  sheep  ranging  is  losing  some 
of  its  differential  advantage.  This  tendency  is  offset  to  some  extent 
by  the  long  leases  at  low  rentals,  but  in  the  course  of  a  generation 
the  advantage  will  be  lessened  by  revaluations  based  upon  current 
conditions.  More  important  still  for  the  immediate  future  is  the 
fact  that  the  low  rentals  do  not  protect  the  flocks  from  the  competi* 
tion  of  other  industries,  especially  dairying. 
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FLOCK  MANAGEBIBNT. 
History. 

In  New  Zealand  the  first  sheep  run  of  any  importance  was  estab- 
lished in  1844  from  fairly  pure  Merino  stock  imported  from  Sydney, 
Australia.  The  type  was  the  small  hardy  Spanish  Merino,  modified 
by  40  years  of  breeding  in  Australia,  some  of  which  was  haphazard 
and  resulted  in  deteriorated  sheep.  The  industry  develox>ed  rapidly 
and  within  six  years  the  original  run  (Flexboume,  owned  by  Sir 
Charles  Clifford)  carried  70,000  sheep. 

After  the  initial  success  of  the  Merino,  flockmasters  began  import- 
ing almost  every  breed  of  sheep  obtainable,  and  for  a  time  confusion 
reigned  and  all  sorts  of  mongrel  breeds  developed.  In  the  course  of 
time  it  was  found  that  the  heavy  Lincoln  and  the  Bomney  Marsh 
were  best  suited  for  the  marshy  flats  of  North  Island  and  that  a 
strong  Merino  strain,  whatever  the  cross,  was  best  adapted  to  the 
lighter  and  drier  uplands  and  hill  country. 

In  all  these  breeds,  however,  wool  was  the  final  desideratum.  No 
matter  how  heavy  or  fine  the  sheep  might  be,  its  mutton  value  was 
practically  nothing.  By  1870  millions  of  sheep  were  melted  down 
annually  for  tallow  and  fertilizer.  Old  stock  were  necessarily  kept 
year  after  year  until  they  could  scarcely  feed  for  lack  of  teeth 
or  migrate  with  the  younger  stock.  Such  animals  were  worth  but 
12  to  15  cents  per  head  for  their  tallow  and  the  best  of  young  mutton 
stock  was  worth  but  $1.50  and  $2  each.^*  By  1880  the  glut  from  over- 
production brought  ruin  to  many  flockmasters  and  the  whole  future 
of  the  industry  was  imcertain. 

Suddenly,  almost  overnight  as  it  were,  assistance  came  ffom  an 
unexpected  quarter  in  the  form  of  a  refrigeration  process  by  which 
the  fresh  New  2Sealand  mutton  could  be  landed  in  London  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  it  left  the  islands.  Barely  is  one  able  to  set  a 
specific  date  for  an  industrial  revolution,  but  in  this  case  February 
15,  1882,  probably  deserves  such  a  characterization  because  on  that 
day  the  steamship  Dunedian  left  Port  Chalmers  for  England  with 
almost  370,000  pounds  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  on  board,  which 
later  sold  in  London  for  13  cents  a  pound  or  $10.40  per  80-pound  car- 
cass.  The  whole  problem  of  the  mutton  trade  was  by  no  means 
solved  by  the  first  successfid  shipment,  but  the  effect  upon  sheep  hus- 
bandry was  sudden  and  profound.  At  first  heavy,  fat  mutton  was 
sent  to  the  London  market,  but  in  the  course  of  time  a  small  fine- 
boned  carcass,  short  and  plump,  was  found  to  be  most  popular,  and 
to  meet  this  demand  the  whole  course  of  breeding  was  changed. 
After  many  experiments  the  Leicester,  both  Border  and  Englidi,  be- 
came the  favorite  type  for  crossing  with  the  Merino,  and  for  many 
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yeais  it  was  the  standard  cross,  especially  in  the  fine-mutton  district 
of  Canterbury. 

Size  of  the  Flocks. 

The  chief  impression  obtained  in  looking  over  "  The  Annual  Sheep 
Beturns  "  for  New  Zealand  is  that  the  country  is  essentially  a  land 
of  medium  to  small  sized  flocks.  Most  of  them  run  around  500  to 
700  head;  there  are  very  few  flocks  in  five  figures.  Two  or  three 
large  ones  contain  over  60,000  head,  but  they,  in  common  with  others 
exceeding  20,000,  are  disappearing  before  the  tide  of  small  farmers. 

More  exact  information  as  to  the  size  of  the  flocks  than  one  gets 
from  turning  through  tlie  report  of  the  sheep  census  is  obtained  in 
the  following  digest  of  figures : 

Table  LXXIII. — Sine  of  flocks  and  percentageM  of  iotcU  flocks  in  each  class. 


• 

Bin  of  flocks. 

Nnmbers  of  flocks.  • 

Percentaf  M  of  flocks  in  eadi  elui  to  total 
flocks.* 

1880 

1896 

1900 

1911 

1919 

1880 

1896 

1006 

1911 

mo 

UndtffiOO. 

1,060 
1,189 

12,028 
2,605 

2,353 

340 
231 
147 

11,703 

3,431 

/  2,658 

\     782 

304 

213 

94 

11,463 

4,366 

3,703 

1,130 

540 

216 

76 

11,719 

5,466 

4,637 

1,440 

611 

162 

30 

66.80 
13.00 

}  13.97 

2.87 
2.49 
1.81 

67.94 
14.70 

18.54 

1.92 

1.80 

.88 

61.23 

17.81 

/  13.29 

\    4.05 

2.04 

1.10 

.48 

53.34 

20.31 

17.23 

5.25 

2.51 

1.00 

.34 

48.60 

500-1.000 

22.72 

M0O>2,50QL 

?500^.000. 

}  1,270 

19.27 
5.98 

'      263 

228 
106 

2.68 

10.000-30.000 

.07 

90,000  aiid  upward.. 

.12 

Total 

0,140 

i,6se 

17.703 
1,081 

19,265 
1,041 

21,403 
1,116 

24,065 
1,073 

loaoo 

loaoo 

100.00 

loaoo 

loaoo 

k-vmnufn  nizfi 

•  New  Zealand  Official  Yearbook,  1907,  p.  602;  1919,  p.  544. 

ft  It  should  be  observed  that  these  percentages  do  not  apply  to  the  nomber  of  sheep  in  each  siseolasBlfloa- 
tion  but  only  to  the  number  of  flocks. 

The  number  of  flocks  under  500  has  been  fairly  constant  for  the 
past  26  years — around  12,000 — although  the  actual  number  of  all 
flocks  has  increased  from  over  17,000  to  about  24,000.  This  to  say, 
the  very  small  flock  is  decreasing  in  importance  in  the  islands.  Like- 
wise the  large  flocks — over  20,000 — ^have  decreased  from  166  in 
number  in  1886  to  80  in  1919.  The  middle-sized— around  5,000— 
have  increased  constantly  both  in  number  and  relative  importance. 

Perhaps  the  percentage  of  total  flocks  in  each  class  is  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  actual  number.  In  1886  flocks  under  500  were  over 
65  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  but  in  1919  they  were  only  about  49 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Flocks  over  20,000  constituted  nearly  2  per 
cent  of  the  number  in  1886  and  only  0.12  per  cent  in  1919.  The 
middle  size — 1,000  to  5,000 — have  increased  from  about  14  per  cent 
in  1886  to  25  per  cent  in  1919.  These  percentages  in  all  cases  refer 
to  the  number  of  flocks  and  not  to  the  number  pf  sheep  in  each  class. 

Although  the  changes  indicated  in  this  table  are  considerable,  yet 
taken  as  a  whole  no  great  developments  in  flock  management  have 
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taken  place  in  New  2^1and  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  ao  far 
as  size  of  the  flocks  is  concerned.  The  indications  are  that  the  in- 
dustry has  reached  a  considerable  degree  of  stability  and  that  no 
great  changes  may  be  expected  in  the  inunediate  future* 

Typical  Stations. 

On  the  average  sheep  station  the  buildings  consist  of  the  hcune- 
stead,  usually  a  substantial  house  of  8  or  10  rooms;  stables,  imple- 
ment shed,  woolshed,  and  men's  quarters.  If  a  manager  is  employed 
he  probably  has  a  cottage  and  there  is  often  one  for  a  married  shep- 
herd or  plowman.  The  woolshed  is  usually  at  some  distance  from  the 
house  and  consists  of  a  large  wooden  building  containing  all  the 
equipment  for  carrying  on  the  shearing  operations. 

At  the  main  entrance  to  the  shed  are  the  yards.  These  cohsist  of 
large  holding  yards  with  a  drafting  race  leading  into  smaller  yard& 
Attached  to  the  yards  is  the  dip,  with  its  own  dripping  yards  and 
exit  to  a  paddock.  , 

Beyond  the  yards  are  the  paddocks  or  fenced  pastures,  usually 
200  or  300  acres  in  size,  four  or  five  in  number,  and  composed  of 
fairly  fertile  land  covered  with  sown  grass.  The  sheep  run  in  these 
paddocks  at  lambing  time,  during  and  immediately  after  shearing, 
and  in  severe  winter  weather.  Beyond  the  paddocks  lies  the  sum- 
mer range  in  the  rough  foothills,  where  the  grass  is  good,  but  where 
the  whole  landscape  is  cut  up  by  gulches,  hills,  and  marshes. 

Another  important  adjunct  to  a  successful  station,  especially  in 
the  South  Island,  is  200  or  300  acres  of  fertile  land  for  raising 
turnips,  oats,  rape,  and  other  feed.  In  North  Island  large  numbers 
of  sheep  are  sent  to  the  freezing  works  directly  from  the  range,  but 
in  South  Island  some  supplementary  feeding  is  necessary.  The 
plains  of  Canterbury  are  the  center  of  the  feeding  industry,  and  con- 
siderable numbers  of  sheep  from  other  Provinces  are  sent  there  to  be 
prepared  for  market.  A 

Shearing. 

The  shearing  season  is  perhaps  the  busiest  time  of  the  whole  year 
at  a  sheep  station.  During  that  time  the  woolshed  becomes  some- 
thing like  a  factory,  with  humming  machinery  and  a  regular  eight- 
hour  schedule  of  labor  under  trade-union  regulations  covering  eveiy 
phase  of  the  work. 

The  shed  itself  contains  several  large  pens,  called  sweating  pens, 
into  which  the  sheep  are  crowded  for  two  or  three  hours  and  sweated 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  oil,  thereby  facilitating  the  shear- 
ing operation.  Adjoining  the  sweating  pens  are  the  catching  pens, 
and  next  to  the  latter  is  a  long  platform,  called  the  shearing  board, 
where  the  actual  clipping  is  done.    Above  the  board,  running  the 
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full  length  of  the  shed,  is  a  power  shaft  connected  usually  with  a 
gas  engine,  though  sometimes  with  steam  and  electric  power.  To 
this  shaft,  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet,  are  geared  the  individual  shear- 
ing machines  or  clippers.  These  work  on  the  principle  of  a  barber's 
clippers  and  are  connected  to  the  power  shaft  by  jointed  rods. 

During  the  shearing  season  the  gong  sounds  promptly  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  the  shearers  begin  work  as  one  man  and  continue 
for  two  hours.  Breakfast  is  served  from  8  to  9.  After  that  hour 
the  work  goes  on  for  periods  of  about  one  and  one  and  a  half  hours 
each  with  20-minute  intervals  for  resting.  These  intervals  are  called 
^'  smoke  ho,"  which  indicates  the  chief  occupation  during  the  recess. 

As  each  sheep  is  shorn  it  is  pushed  into  a  counting  pen  and  the 
fleece  is  taken  to  the  rolling  or  skirting  tables,  on  which  it  is  skill- 
fully spread  by  the  ^'  picker-up."  These  tables  are  at  the  end  of 
the  shearing  board  and  at  them  work  two  or  three  skirters  to  each 
dozen  shearers.  On  one  side  are  one  or  two  piece  pickers  (per  dozen 
shearers),  who  take  care  of  the  skirtings  from  the  rolling  tables. 
Over  all  these  skirters  and  pickers  is  a  wool  classer,  an  expert  in  the 
quality  and  grades  of  wool  and  in  the  methods  of  skirting  the  par- 
ticular fleeces. 

The  process  of  skirting  consists  of  removing  from  the  margins 
of  the  fleece  inferior  parts  and  the  neck,  the  legs,  and  crotch  in  order 
to  eliminate  not  only  the  inferior  wool,  but  also  as  much  dirt,  burrs, 
and  stained  wool  as  possible.  After  the  fleece  is  skirted  it  is  rolled  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  require  no  strings  and  is  passed  on  to  the  classer. 
In  some  respects  this  man  is  the  center  of  the  whole  shearing  opera- 
tion because  his  recommendations  (although  not  necessarily  his 
authority)  begin  in  the  sorting  pens  where  before  the  sheep  are 
sheared  they  are  segregated  according  to  sex,  age,  and  grade  and  his 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  the  brand  and  grade  of  wool  is 
stenciled  on  the  bale. 

In  classing  wool,  consideration  is  given  first  to  its  condition, 
whether  heavy  or  light  with  grease  and  earth  matter;  second,  its 
quality,  that  is,  the  diameter  of  the  fiber;  third,  its  strength  and 
length  of  staple ;  and  fourth,  its  color,  and  if  stained,  whether  it  will 
scour  white. 

An  ordinary  Merino  flock  will  be  classified  usually  into  four  or 
five  grades,  such  as  fine  Merino  combing  wool  in  good  and  in  medium 
grades  of  pieces  from  the  picking  table.  Lamb's  wool  is  always  kept 
separate  from  the  main  clip  and  sometimes  hoggets  are  also  segre- 
gated. In  classing  crossbred  flocks  there  is  often  a  separation  into 
grades — cross,  fine,  and  medium — before  shearing,  and  even  then 
several  different  classes  are  necessary  for  each  grade. 

As  the  fleeces  are  classified  they  are  thrown  into  bins  to  await  the 
baling  process.    In  baling,  about  40  fleeces  are  trampled  (in  layers) 
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into  burlap  bags  holding  from  800  to  820  pounds,  after  which  they 
are  compressed  in  power  presses  and  the  burlap  bag  is  securely 
sewed.  After  the  bales  are  pressed,  each  one  is  branded  usually  with 
the  owner^s  initials,  the  name  of  the  station,  the  kind,  the  sex,  the  age 
of  the  sheep,  and  the  station  number.  In  this  manner  the  wool  can  be 
traced  from  the  remote  New  Zealand  farm  to  the  mills  in  England 
or  the  United  States." 

This  process  of  handling  the  clip  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
large  stations  where  thousands  of  sheep  are  sheared.  A  small  holder 
can  not  carry  out  the  theory  of  skirting  or  classing  to  the  extent  out- 
lined here  because  his  small  clip  would  not  justify  the  equipment  or 
the  expert  labor  necessary  to  do  it.  The  tendency,  on  the  contrary, 
is  for  the  small  producers  actually  to  do  less  than  sound  business 
would  dictate,  and  the  wool  dealers  are  continually  urging  them  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  their  clips. 

Breeds  of  Sheep. 

The  numbers  and  relative  importance  of  the  various  breeds  of 
sheep  in  the  islands  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

Table  J^XXIY.— -Number  of  sheep  in  Neto  Zealand,  by  breedi,  April,  1919.^ 


Breed. 


DistlneUTe  breeds  (registered  and  unregistered): 

Merino 

linoohi. 


Romner 

Border  Leicester.. . 
England  Leicester. 

Shropshire. 

Southdown. 

ConiedaJe 


Total 

Flock  sheep  Clndading  balf>breeds). 


Grand  total. 


North 
Island. 

Sooth 
Island. 

fia,801 

340,131 

2,261.340 

13,605 

7.408 

7,160 

3S.331 

34,845 

851,731 

83.604 

014,80t 

187,137 

138,041 

7,074 

14,  la 
907,405 

2,755,090 
11,456,854 

3.382,560 
0,384,041 

14,211,044 

U,  616, 610  1 

Total  in 


373, 83S 
3,875.351 


135,441 
14.3)4 
60.4TV 

683,110 


4,0R7, 

sai,ftio.w 


a  Mew  Zealani  O  Ajial  Yearboak,  1910,  p.  &t5w 

.  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  great  differences  in 
the  breeds  in  the  two  islands.  In  North  Island  the  Merinos  are 
almost  negligible,  whereas  they  are  the  most  important  breed  in 
South  Island,  much  more  important,  in  fact,  than  the  figures  for 
distinctive  breeds  indicate.  It  is  true  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
wool  is  classed  as  Merino,  but  there  is  a  strain  of  Merino  blood  in 
practically  all  of  the  8,250,000  head  of  stock  sheep  in  South  Island. 
In  the  dry  hill  country  many  flocks  are  almost  pure  Merino,  thou|rh 
of  an  inferior  type  as  compared  with  stud  stock.    The  other  extreme 

» For  a  more  detailed  statement  of  wool  ahearinc  and  claaalng,  wm  HatrkesworUi. 
Alfred :  AnstrallaD  Sheep  and  Wool.  pp.  850-3^0 :  Smith.  B.  B. :  Tha  Sheep  and  Wool 
Induatr/  of  New  Zealand,  Ch.  12 ;  and  Hart.  Stanley  B. :  Wool,  p.  10&. 
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is  reached  in  the  lowlands  where  in  some  flocks  only  a  trace  of  Merino 
blood  is  introduced  to  give  the  mutton  flocks  a  passable  fleece. 

The  Romney  Marsh  is  the  predominant  breed  of  North  ledand — 
about  2,500,000  out  of  2,600,000  blooded  stock.  This  sheep  is  better 
fitted  than  any  other  for  the  damp,  wind-swept  marshes  of  the  island 
and  is  more  nearly  immune  than  any  other  to  foot  rot,  a  disease  which 
occurs  in  wet  areas.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  stock  sheep  of  the 
north  are  based  on  Bomneys  (crossed  with  the  Lincoln).  The  breed 
is  gaining  favor  also  in  South  Island,  where  it  is  crossed  with  the 
Merino.  Few  crosses  give  good  results  and  none  better  than  this, 
both  as  a  mutton  and  wool-bearing  sheep.  The  wool  is  long  stapled, 
bright,  and  fine,  and  the  carcass  is  perfectly  suited  to  freezing — 
smooth  and  plump,  without  excess  fat,  and  running  about  60  pounds 
dressed  weight  at  1  year  old.^^ 

As  shown  in  the  table  the  Corriedale  is  limited  chiefly  to  South 
Island,  where  there  are  nearly  400,000  as  compared  with  less  than 
35,000  in  North  Island.  The  two  Leicesters,  England  and  Border, 
are  also  limited  to  the  South.  These  related  types  are  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  New  22ealand  scheme  of  flock  management,  but 
their  number  is  on  the  decline.  The  Lincoln  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
North,  where  it  is  used  to  cross  with  Bomney.  Historically  this  type 
is  more  important  than  its  numbers  indicate  because  it  was  the  basis 
of  the  cross  with  the  Merino  which  evolved  the  Corriedale. 

A  curious  fact  in  regard  to  practically  all  these  breeds  of  sheep  is 
that  after  a  few  generations  in  New  England  they  develop  differences 
from  the  types  of  the  same  names  elsewhere.  Whether  from  climate 
or  selective  breeding,  or  both,  the  extreme  characteristics  of  par- 
ticular breeds  are  lost,  and  they  tend  more  toward  a  well-balanced, 
all-purpose  sheep.  Bomneys  and  Lincolns  become  smoother  and 
finer  grained,  and  their  wool  thickens  into  much  better  fleeces  than 
are  grown  on  these  types  in  other  countries.  Even  Merinos  produce 
good  mutton  lambs  on  the  Canterbury  plains. 

The  variety  of  New  Zealand  breeds  evinces  the  remarkable  fitness  of 
the  Dominion  for  all  sorts  of  sheep,  and  it  shows  also  that  almost 
equal  emphasis  is  placed  upon  wool  and  mutton.  It  is  often  assumed 
that  because  a  country  is  an  important  factor  in  the  mutton  trade  it 
necessarily  neglects  wool  production.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pro- 
duction of  large  amounts  of  young  mutton,  especially  lambs,  is 
entirely  consistent  with  a  large  wool  output,  because  the  ran^e  flocks 
may  approximate  the  half-blooded  Merinos  and  at  the  same  time  the 
lambs  may  be  three-quarter-blooded  mutton  type. 

The  mutton  and  lamb  traffic  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  large 
wool-bearing  flocks  in  the  remote  pastoral  country.    There,  as  a 

>*8w  Bawkeswortb,  Alfred:  Op.  cit,  p.  110;  also  Smith.  H.  B. :  Op.  cit,  p.  20. 
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general  practice,  the  wether  lambfi  are  sold  to  farmers  or  graziers 
to  be  fattened,  while  the  ewe  lambe  are  kept  until  the  autumn  of  the 
following  season,  when  the  surplus  is  sold  for  breeding  purposes, 
chiefly  to  holders  of  the  better  class  of  pastoral  land.  These  holders 
in  turn  pass  on  the  ewes,  as  they  become  aged,  to  the  smaller  farmers, 
who  provide  them  with  fodder  and  obtain  from  them  one  or  two 
crops  of  lambs,  before  they  fatten  them  for  the  market.^* 

DISEASES  AND  PESTS. 

New  Zealand  is  free  from  diseases  affecting  sheep.  Scab  has  been 
totally  eradicated,  and  probably  the  only  disease  that  the  farmer  ever 
comes  in  contact  with  among  his  sheep  is  a  mild  form  of  foot  rot. 
This  he  guards  against  either  at  shearing  time  or  when  he  brings  his 
sheep  in  for  dipping. 

In  North  Island  the  sheep  grower  is  absolutely  immune  from  pests, 
but  in  the  South  the  spread  of  rabbits  is  a  serious  and  constant 
nuisance.  This  animal  was  introduced  into  the  southern  part  of  New 
Zealand  many  years  ago  for  sporting  purposes,  but  it  increased  so 
rapidly  that  stringent  laws  had  to  be  made  for  its  extermination. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  to  trap  or  poison 
them  and  to  block  off  whole  counties  with  rabbit>proof  fences, 
there  are  still  large  areas  in  which  the  rabbit  has  almost  ousted  the 
sheep.  Every  farmer  is  bound  by  law  to  keep  down  the  rabbits  on 
his  property  and  is  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  if  an  inspector  thinks 
he  is  not  doing  enough.  One  clause  in  the  rabbit  act  provides  that 
anyone  found  with  a  live  rabbit  in  his  possession  or  anyone  turn- 
ing rabbits  loose  is  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  of  £50 
($243.33)  or  to  12  months'  imprisonment. 

Some  indication  of  the  number  of  rabbits  in  South  Island  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  comparison  of  the  number  of  rabbit 
skins  and  sheepskins  exported  in  the  last  five  years. 


1914 


Rabbit  skiiia« 
Bheepskiiu.... 


4,812,171 
8,525,611 


1915 


6,090,872 
9.003,850 


1916 


6,896,410 
8,335,570 


1917 


4,944,607 
6,528,053 


1918 


7,854,  m 
8^741,538 


•  N«w  Z«Jand  Official  Yearbook,  1919. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  8,000,000  or  9,000,000  sheepskins  are  ob- 
tained annually  from  about  25,000,000  sheep  in  the  regular  course  of 
slaughtering  operations,  it  is  probable  that  the  6,000,000  or  7,000,000 
rabbit  skins  obtained  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  manner  represent  a 
rabbit  population  running  into  scores  if  not  himdi^ds  of  millions. 

»  See  Agriculture  in  New  Zealand.  New  Zealand  Department  of  Agriculture,  Indufltry 
an4  Commaree,  p.  IS. 
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One  slight  offset  to  the  ravages  of  the  animals  is  the  value  of 
their  meat  and  skins.  For  the  year  ending  March  31,  1919,  the 
value  of  skins  exported  was  roughly  $1,450,000  and  that  of  rabbit 
meat,  both  frozen  and  tinned,  was  something  over  $740,000,  or  a 
total  of  nearly  $2,300,000.  This  amount  is  a  small  recompense,  how- 
ever, for  the  ravages  of  great  areas  of  pasture  land. 

LABOR. 

On  stations  carrying  5,000  sheep  probably  two  shepherds  are 
required  all  the  year  round.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  country.  A  shepherd  in  New  Zealand  is  very  different 
from  a  sheep  herder  in  America.  In  the  former  country  sheep  are 
turned  out  in  pastures  covering  a  very  large  area  and  may  not  be 
'^  mustered  "  for  weeks,  and  the  sole  duty  of  the  shepherd  is  to  ride 
around  the  fences  and  paddocks.  As  there  are  no  predatory  animals 
in  the  Dominion  there  is  no  necessity  for  herding  the  sheep  at 
night  During  the  lambing  season  he  has  more  work  to  do,  although 
the  sheep  are  not  brought  in  as  they  are  in  Great  Britain. 

On  small  runs  and  on  most  farms  no  shepherds  as  such  are 
employed.  An|r  shepherding  work  required  is  done  either  by 
members  of  the  family  or  by  ordinary  farm  hands.  During  the 
shearing  season,  especially  in  the  high  country,  men  are  employed 
for  mustering  purposes.  This  is  labor  that  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  skill  and  an  ability  to  ^  rough  it,"  and  the  men  who  follow  this 
business  have  necessarily  had  several  years'  training. 

Shearers  and  shed  hands  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  are 
entirely  distinct  from  the  other  station  labor.  They  are  closely  or- 
ganized in  a  trade-union  and  have  minute  regulations  covering  all 
their  relations  with  the  flockmasters.  The  New  Zealand  Court  of 
Arbitration  takes  cognizance  of  the  smallest  points  of  difference 
between  employer  and  employee  and  sets  the  rates  of  pay,  hours  of 
labor,  and  other  terms,  for  several  years  in  advance.^* 

INVESTMENTS,  EXPENSES,  AND  RECEIPTR." 

Detailed  cost  data  for  calculating  the*  unit  cost  of  running  sheep  in 
the  islands  are  not  available,  but  important  items  of  investment  and 
expenses  have  been  obtained  for  the  year  1919. 

■'A  typical  labor  award  la  that  laaaed  by  Judge  Stringer,  of  the  Canterbury  Industrial 
district,  under  date  of  Oct.  24,  1019,  and  coTerlng  the  period  from  Sept  1,  1010,  to  Feb. 
28.  1921.  In  this  award  the  following  subjects  are  considered :  Duties  of  shearers,  hours 
of  work,  rates  of  pay,  payment  of  shearers,  settlement  of  disputes,  general  provisions, 
grindstone,  combe  and  cutters,  engagement  of  shed  hands,  duties  of  shed  hands,  rates  of 
pay — shed  hands,  payment  of  workers,  limitation  of  award,  matters  not  provided  for, 
eaployera  to  hare  control,  absent  without  leave,  free  grastng  for  one  horse,  rations, 
dining  room  to  he  lighted,  contract  work,  no  discrimination,  employment  of  members  and 
nonmambets,  medical  chest,  timepiece,  s<ope  of  award,  and  term  of  award. 

"Assembled  from  data  In  special  report  by  Consul  Qeneral  Wlnalow,  Auckland,  New 
Ztalaad,  Dec  23.  1919. 
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1.  Land: 

(a)  Farming  land,  $50  to  $75  per  acre. 
(6)  Grazing  land,  $25  to  $50  per  acre,  carrying  2  to  4  sheep. 
(0)  Range  land,  $5  to  $10,  or  an  annal  rental  of  5  cents  to  20  cents  per 
acre,  carrying  less  than  1  dieep. 

2.  Tenant  houses,  about  $14200  each. 
8.  Fences: 

(a)  Rabbit  fences,  $790  to  $870  per  milsu 
(6)  Other  fences,  $340  to  $400  per  mile, 

4.  Dipping  plants,  $350  to  $1,000  each. 

5.  Wool  presses,  $100  to  $300  each. 

6.  Shearing  plant,  $1,500. 

7.  Sheep: 

(a)  Inferior  stock  in  large  flocks,  $3  to  $4  per  head* 

(b)  Average  stock  on  the  plains,  $6  to  $7  per  head. 

(c)  Romney  and  Lincoln  ewes,  $7  to  $10  per  head. 

(d)  Stud  ewes,  $15  to  $25  per  head. 

(e)  Flock  rams,  $20  to  $60  per  head. 

(f)  Best  stud  rams,  $500  to  $1,000. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  a  medium  grade  5,000-acre 
ranch  with  its  mixture  of  good  and  bad  land  and  carrying  6,000  to 
8,000  sheep  will  cost,  including  improvements  and  shAp,  from  $176y- 
000  to  $200,000.i» 


1.  Labor: 

{a)  Shepherds,  $50  to  $75  per  month  and  board. 

(&)  Musterers  (part  time),  about  $75  per  month  and  board. 

(c)  Shearers,  $7.30  per  hundred  sheep  and  board;  $8.30  without  board. 

(d)  Shed  hands  and  pressers,  $17  per  week  and  board;  $21.85  per  weeik 

without  board. 

(e)  Cooks,  about  $20  per  week  and  board. 


^  A  parely  hypothetical  ranch  of  Canterbury  wonld  cost  aomething  aa  followa : 
Land: 

1.200  acrea  pasture  land,  at  $35 |42, 000 

800  acrea  arable  land,  at  $60 18.000 

3,500  acres  rough  land,  at  $10 .    85.000 

— = $05,000 

Stock: 

6.000  to  8.000  ibeep,  worth  about  $7  per  bead 50,000 

Fencing : 

10  mllea  of  rabbit  fencing $8,000 

12  mllea  of  other  fencing «      4,  500 

12.600 

Other  improTementa : 

Homestead 10, 000 

2   tenant   bouses .  2,400 

Dipping  plant 600 

Wool  press 200 

Sheafing  plant 1, 400 

Other  ilTe  stock  and  machinery 10.000 

Miscellaneous 3. 000 

S7.60O 

185.000 
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2.  Maintenance: 

Pasturage  and  feed  In  agricnltnral  districts  (on  land  worth  abont  $35 
per  acre),  $0.75  to  $1  per  head;  In  the  back  country  (on  land  at  $6  to 
$10  per  acre),  80  to  40  cents  per  head  per  annum. 
8.  Dipping,  about  2  cents  per  head. 
4.  Use  of  rams,  15  to  20  cents  per  ewe^ 
5w  Taxes: 

Land,  Income,  and  local,  3  to  4  cents  per  head  for  average  holdings. 
6.  Losses,  8  to  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

This  list  of  expenses  covers  only  the  more  obvious  items  and  is  not 
exhaustive.  Such  expenses  are  significant  only  for  compariscm  with 
similar  items  in  the  sheep  industry  of  this  country,  but  the  unit  cost 
for  running  sheep  could  not  be  calculated  from  them. 

PRICES. 

Becent  prices  of  wool  and  mutton  have  been  disturbed  in  New 
Zealand,  not  only  because  of  industrial  unrest,  but  also  because  the 
imperial  control  expired  on  June  30  of  this  year  (1920)  and  the 
markets  have  not  yet  settled  to  a  true  competitive  level.  For*these 
reasons  the  control  prices  are  given  as  indicative  of  conditions  for 
some  years  past,  although  they  admittedly  are  not  representative  of 
present  conditions. 

The  British  Government  purchased  four  wool  clips — the  seasons 
of  1916, 1917, 1919, 1920,  inclusive— and  all  of  the  frozen  meat  in  the 
islands  from  March  3,  1915,  to  June  30,  1920.  The  prices  of  wool 
were  based  on  the  quotations  of  the  season  1918-14,  to  which  was 
added  55  per  cent  in  each  case  for  the  various  grades.  Upon  this 
basis  the  prices  figure  out  as  follows : 

Table  LXXV. — Ifev>  Zealand  Mooolt  imperial  purchase  prices,*  seasons  191$-17 

to  1919-20,  imlusive. 

Superior  Merino  combings |0.  3775-40.  4563 

Medium  to  ^ood  Merino 2942-  .8618 

Inferior  Menno 2673-  .4143 

Superior  half-bred 3775-  .4405 

Mcfdium  to  good  half-bred 2492-  .  3775 

Inferior  half-bred 283^  .3146 

S  u  perior  croosb red 3303-  .  377  5 

Medium  to  good  crossbred 2832-  .3461 

Inferior  crossbred 2438-  2832 

Lincoln  and  Leicester 2752-  .  3303 

Lamb,  good 3461-  .4090 

Lamb,  medium 2832-  .3382 

Actual  average  value  of  purchase.^ 

1916-17 ia2998 

1917-18 3012 

1918-19 3048 

•  New  Zealand.  Department  of  Imperial  GoTemment  SuppUea,  1919,  p.  16. 

•  V.  8.  Commeroa  fieporta,  Jan.  19,  1920. 
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In  addition  to  these  prices,  the  New  Zealand  growers  were  to  re- 
ceive one-half  of  the  net  profits  on  all  wool  sold  for  nonmilitary  pur- 
poses. 

The  prices  of  sheep  and  lambs  as  such  were  not  fixed  during  the 
war,  but  practically  the  same  result  was  accomplished  by  fixing  the 
price  of  frozen  meat.  As  the  date  of  giving  up  control  approached — 
July  1,  1920 — prices  for  live  stock  rose  in  anticipation  of  higher 
meat  prices.  For  this  reason  the  prices  for  sheep  quoted  in  the 
following  table  are  taken  as  of  June,  1918 : 

Table  LXXVL — Vew  Zealand  prices  of  Mheep  and  mutton,  1918, 


Kind. 

PrioBpnr 
bflML* 

nzed 
^riee 
ffoieii 

FatihMp: 

PrliiH^ eron1t>n4 wHbon w..... x....  . .......  . 

•0.73-811.10 
7.00-   0.48 
0.00-  10.46 

7.80-  8.78 

6.81-  8.08 
6.08-   6.60 

6.07-  7.00 

6.08-  7.30 
6.66-    7.00 
6.06-    6.60 

60.0013 

^ifAfnin  i^roflfihnKf  wtthws 

.0880 

Prime  orotsbred  ewu 

.0613 

MfdlamomsbnKl  ffwfii                    ...                         .....      .  ^  . 

.6761 

Prim^  lambii , 

.1141 

iff«Mi|nn  lambff 

.1085 

VMd«n: 

4-tMih  tWMa  X  a »  ....  X 

9>toot]i  wethart 

1 

4-tooth  wethers 

Ewe  lambs 

•  PMtoral  Review,  Chrtatdiaicb  Market,  June,  1018. 

h  Government  price,  Oct.  20, 1016,  to  June  30, 1020,  Inclusive. 

Those  familiar  with  the  sheep  industry  in  the  United  States  will 
recognize  that  the  quotations  for  both  wool  and  mutton  in  New 
Zealand  were  lower  than  similar  prices  in  this  country  during  the 
war.  Because  of  the  fact  that  New  Zealand  prices  are  per  head  of 
sheep  whereas  they  are  quoted  in  the  United  States  per  pound,  no 
exact  tabular  comparison  is  attempted.  In  general,  it  may  be  said, 
however,  that  fat  sheep  in  the  Dominion  ranged  from  7^  to  10 
cents  per  pound  as  compared  with  10  to  15  cents  for  similar  stock 
in  the  Chicago  market  during  1918.^*  Perhaps  it  may  be  safely 
concluded  that  prices  of  sheep  were  about  50  per  cent  higher  in  the 
United  States  during  the  war  than  in  New  Zealand. 


>*Prloei  of  sheep  and  mutton.  United  States,  1018. 


Kind. 


Choice  and  prime  lambs 

Ifedinm  and  good  lamb* 

Choice  and  prime  yearling  wethers. 
Medium  ana  good  yearling  wethers. 
Choice  and  prime  ewes 


Per  100  pounds.  • 


$15.  75-116.  25 
14.  00-  16. 76 
12.  0(^  12.  60 
11.00-  12.00 
10.  26-  10.  60 


•  American  Sheep  Breeder  and  Wool  Grower,  Oct  10,  1018,  Chicago  market. 
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The  prices  of  wool  in  the  United  States  were  almost  exactly  double 
that  fixed  by  the  Grovemment  in  New  2iealand.  Here  again,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  matching  grades,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
show  the  comparison  by  price  tables,  but  the  range  for  ordinary 
territory  wool  may  be  given  as  between  50  and  60  cents  per  pound 
f.  o.  b.  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  as  compared  with  28  to  30 
cents  per  pound  for  the  average  price  for  New  Zealand  wool. 

MARKETING. 

• 

The  British  imperial  purchase  of  wool  ceased  June  30,  1920,  and 
the  usual  open  market  has  been  resumed.  In  normal  times  practi- 
cally all  the  wool  produced  in  the  islands  is  sold  at  auction  during 
a  period  of  about  five  months.  The  first  sale  is  generally  held  in 
November  and  the  final  one  about  the  first  of  March.  Sales  are  held 
at  Auckland,  Napier,  Wellington,  Christchurch,  Timaru,  Dunedin, 
and  Invercargill.  These  are  all  seaports,  and  there  are  therefore 
facilities  for  getting  the  wood  away  immediately  after  a  sale. 

After  the  producer  has  finished  shearing,  he  consigns  his  wool  to 
his  agent  in  one  of  the  towns  mentioned.  This  agent  is  generally  a 
member  of  a  firm  of  stock  and  station  ag^its,  who  are  also  auction- 
eers. The  wool  is  sent  in  packed  in  jute  bales,  legibly  marked  with  the 
owner^s  brand,  the  number  of  the  bale,  and  the  grade  of  the  contents. 
It  goes  straight  to  the  wool  store  of  the  firm  to  which  it  is  con- 
signed. On  arrival  it  is  placed  in  position,  and  entered  in  the  cata- 
logue, with  a  description  of  its  quality  as  given  in  the  owner's  speci- 
fication. Eaoh  bale  is  then  cut  open  at  one  end,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
inspection  by  the  buyers.  Prior  to  this,  however,  a  valuation  is 
made  by  the  wool  expert  of  the  auctioneering  firm,  and  this  valuation 
is  sent  to  the  vendor.  He  may  want  a  higher  price  for  some  quali- 
ties, and  he  will  so  advise  his  agents.  About  a  week  before  the  date 
of  the  sales  the  catalogues  are  closed.  The  printed  catalogue  is  then 
sent  out  to  the  buyers,  who  visit  the  stores  to  value  the  wool.  Prac- 
tically all  the  leading  wool  houses  of  the  world  are  represented  at 
the  sales,  and  the  wool  is  sold  in  open  competition  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Should  a  bid  not  reach  the  vendor's  valuation,  however,  the  lot 
is  *' passed"  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  next  day  the  agents  en- 
deavor to  get  the  vendor  to  come  down  or  the  buyer  to  increase  his 
bid.  There  is  generally  such  a  small  margin  between  the  two  that  the 
lots  go  to  the  buyer  to  whom  the  wool  was  ^'  passed."  i 

Immediately  after  the  sale  the  buyers  give  branding  and  shipping 
instructions  to  the  various  brokers.  The  bales  are  then  sewed  up 
and  branded.  Next  they  are  "dumped;"  i.  e.,  two  bales  are  pressed 
into  the  space  usually  occupied  by  one,  and  thereafter  they  are  de* 
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livered  to  the  ship.  In  a  few  days  the  buyers  receive  invoices  and 
specifications  from  the  brokers,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  the 
sale  they  pay  for  the  wool  which  they  have  bought.  Up  to  the 
time  the  brokers  receive  payment  they  still  hold  a  lien  on  the  wool. 
When  paid  they  give  a  release  to  the  buyer.  He  presents  this  to  the 
shipping  company  and  receives  in  return  the  bills  of  lading.  These 
he  attaches  to  his  invoices  and  hands  to  his  bank,  together  with  the 
drafts  to  cover  his  disbursements. 

There  is  a  keen  demand  for  wool  at  these  sales  and  all  the  lead- 
ing wool  houses  of  the  world  are  represented.  During  a  normal 
wool  season  the  facilities  for  shipment  are  good  and  steamers  are 
always  available  at  ports  where  the  sales  are  held.  There  is  a  regu- 
lar service  to  San  Francisco  and  Vancouver  in  both  cargo  and 
passenger  boats,  and  from  these  cities  the  wool  is  sent  by  rail  across 
the  continent.  There  are  generally  also  two  or  three  boats  direct  to 
Boston  or  New  York  during  the  season. 

MARKETS  FOR  WOOL  AND  MUTTON. 

A  small  amount  of  wool,  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total,  is  taken  each 
year  by  the  New  Zealand  woolen  mills,  11  in  number.  The  products 
of  these  domestic  mills  are  high  in  quality  for  the  class  of  products 
and  are  made  from  a  better  grade  of  wool  than  the  average  grade 
produced  in  the  islands.  That  is  to  say,  the  local  mills  secured  about 
20  per  cent  Merino,  30  per  cent  half-bred,  and  60  per  cent  crossbred, 
whereas  only  about  6  to  7  per  cent  of  the  total  clip  is  Merino  wool.*^ 

Koughly,  90  per  cent  of  all  wool  exported  from  New*  Zealand  goes 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  normal  times.  From  1912  to  1917,  in- 
clusive, the  range  was  from  88  per  cent  to  84  per  cent.  In  1918,  how- 
ever, the  percentage  fell  off  to  74.  The  United  States  obtained  nor- 
mally about  2^  per  cent  of  the  exports,  but  during  the  war  these  in- 
creased about  7i  per  cent.  The  remainder  is  distributed  among  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  Central  Europe  with  some  exportft 
in  recent  years  to  Japan. 

The  American  consul  general  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  reports 
under  date  of  August  25,  1920,  that  the  total  accumulation  of  raw 
wool  in  that  country  is  70,000  bales,  freezing  works  slipe ;  68,000  bales 
of  Government  wool,  scoured  and  slipe ;  and  274,000  bales  of  greasy 
wool.  Under  normal  conditions  there  is  usually  no  stock  of  wool  on 
hand  at  this  time  in  New  Zealand.  The  above  estimates  consist  of 
approximately  9  per  cent  high-grade,  61  per  cent  medium,  and  30  per 
cent  log-grade  wool. 

Under  normal  conditions  practically  all  of  New  Zealand^s  mutton 
and  lambs  go  to  England.    Only  in  rare  cases  are  any  sent  to  the 

*  New  Zealand  Official  Yearbook,  1018,  p.  582. 
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United  States.  According  to  the  New  Zealand  export  figures  practi- 
cally none  was  sent  to  this  country  during  the  war.  Since  the  war, 
however,  especially  in  the  present  year  (1920),  the  situation  has 
been  changed,  and  large  quantities  of  frozen  lamb  are  going  both  to 
the  eastern  and  western  ports  of  the  United  States.  The  amount  of 
this  trade  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tables: 

Tablk  LXXVII. — Exports  of  mutton  and  lambs  from  New  Zealand,^ 


Yetr. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Avenge,  10  years. 


Motton— 
Number  of 


2,623,448 
3,089,611 
3,409,809 
3,lfiO,605 
1,300,047 
3,193,506 


Number  of 


3,603,008 
3,750,600 
3,797,390 
3,048,613 
916,9ia 
3,030,573 


•  New  Zealand  Official  Yearbook,  1919. 
Table  LXXVII  I. — Import  $  of  lamb  into  the  United  States  from  New  Zealand.* 


1930. 


April 

June 

August 

September  (up  to  14th) . . 
Sept.  27  (S.  S.  HororaU) 

ToUl 


538,800 
333,568 
306,463 
377,604 
194,876 


1,530,391 


17,047,600 
7,844,744 
6,916,175 

18,384,066 
6,830,660 


61,363,484 


•  The  Market  Reporter,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agrieulture,  Oot.  3, 1930. 

From  the  first  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  exports  of  mut- 
ton and  lamb  for  the  past  10  years  from  the  islands  somewhat  exceeds 
3,000,000  carcasses  each.  In  1919,  however,  the  exports  of  lamb 
dropped  to  less  than  a  third  of  normal,  about  916,000  carcasses. 

Table  LXXVIII,  showing  the  imports  of  lambs  into  the  United 
States  from  New  Zealand,  indicates  that  the  accumulated  stores  of 
frozen  meat  are  now  being  distributed.  Five  cargoes  arrived  in  this 
country  during  the  period  April  to  September,  inclusive,  1920,  carry- 
ing a  total  of  1,530,391  carcasses,  weighing  51,362,486  pounds.  In 
other  words,  these  cargoes  carried  over  half  the  normal  export  of 
lamb  for  the  islands  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  was  sold  to  the 
world  in  1919.  Little  or  no  mutton  apparently  has  come  to  the  United 
States  because  a  better  market  for  it  has  been  found  in  England. 


CHAPTER  16. 
WOOL  GROWING  IN  ARGENTINA. 


SUMMARY. 


The  Republic  of  Arjrentina  has  a  great  diversity  of  geographical 
features  which  result  in  wide  ranges  of  temperature,  rainfall,  and 
soil  fertility.  The  regions  of  chief  importance  for  the  pastoral  in- 
dustry, however,  are  the  central  plains  in  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires,  the  Patagonian  plains  occupjring  most  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  country,  and  the  limited  pasture  land  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Andes  near  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  was  the  center 
of  the  sheep  and  wool  industry,  but  recently  agriculture  has  been 
forcing  the  flockmasters  farther  south.  Although  there  are  still  im- 
mense estates  in  this  Province,  they  are  decreasing  before  the  advance 
of  small  farms.  In  1902,  for  example,  there  were  about  1,500  estates 
running  over  12,500  acres,  whereas  in  1912  this  number  had  decreased 
to  less  than  1,000.  Later  figures  are  not  available,  but  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  decrease  is  still  going  on. 

Because  of  soil  fertility,  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  central  plains 
is  quite  high,  usually  more  than  one  sheep  to  the  acre.  Near  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  there  is  a  damp  area  which  will  also  carry  about 
one  sheep  to  the  acre.  Farther  north,  along  the  foothills  of  the 
southern  Andes,  extends  a  narrow  strip  which  will  carry  one  sheep 
to  2  or  3  acres.  Over  much  of  the  Patagonian  country,  however,  it 
requires  8  or  10  acres  per  head. 

Land  values  and  rentals  are  roughly  the  converse  of  the  carrying 
capacity.  In  Buenos  Aires  about  25  per  cent  of  the  farms  rent  for 
over  $6  per  acre,  and  nearly  85  per  cent  of  them  run  over  $2  per 
acre.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  farms  rent  for  around  10  cents  an 
acre.  In  the  Province  of  Chubut,  on  the  other  hand,  about  33  |>er 
cent  rent  for  less  than  8  cents  an  acre,  and  only  about  20  per  cent 
run  over  $2. 

No  figures  are  available  for  Government  land  in  the  Provinces,  but 

in  the  10  Territories,  roughly  210,000,000  acres  out  of  300,000,000 

acres  are  yet  unclaimed.    Much  of  this  area,  however,  is  not  in  the 

pastoral  district  and  is  unimportant  for  such  purposes.    The  two 
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southern  Territories  of  Chubut  and  Santa  Cruz  have  about  100,- 
000,000  acres  of  public  land  out  of  a  total  area  of  120,000,000.  Most 
of  this  land  is  relatively  useless,  however,  even  for  grazing  purposes, 
and  only  by  the  spread  of  irrigation  in  the  valleys  will  the  desert 
uplands  be  worth  claiming. 

Taken  altogether,  it  seems  that  the  future  of  the  sheep  industry 
in  Argentina,  so  far  as  the  rearing  of  fine-wooled  sheep  under  range 
conditions  is  concerned,  lies  in  the  semiarid  Provinces  of  the  south, 
whereas  the  mutton  types  will  develop  chiefly  in  the  agricultural 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  Over  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  sheep 
are  decreasing.  From  the  high  peak  of  nearly  80,000,000  in  1890  the 
number  has  dropped  to  practically  half  that  amount  in  1920.  Buenos 
Aires,  which  once  had  over  50,000,000  sheep,  now  has  around  18,- 
000,000.  The  breeds  are  shifting  toward  the  mutton  types  under  the 
pressure  of  competition  from  other  industries,  but  the  flocks  probably 
never  will  get  back  to  the  high  mark  of  25  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  cattle  and  agricultural  crops  are  on  the  in- 
crease. From  about  387,000,000  pounds  of  beef  exported  in  1905  there 
was  a  steady  increase  up  to  1918,  when  the  exi>orts  of  beef  alone  were 
over  1,000,000,000  i>ounds.  Mutton  and  lamb  exports  have  remained  I 
fairly  constant  in  the  past  20  years.  The  exports  of  wheat  and  lin-  I 
seed  also  show  little  fluctuation,  but  maize  increased  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  up  to  1915,  after  which  the  exports  fell  off,  perhaps, 
because  of  heavy  feeding  to  live  stock.  Dairy  products  have  increased 
enormously.  The  exports  jumped  from  about  8,000,000  pounds  in 
1914  to  nearly  70,000,000  pounds  in  1919. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  Argentine  wool  is  of  the  long-wool 
variety  and  comes  from  the  crosses  of  Lincoln  and  Leicester  on 
various  kinds  of  flock  sheep,  though  the  number  of  purebred  stock' 
of  these  types  is  not  large.  The  Romneys  are  coming  in  to  some 
extent  also.  In  the  southern  Territories  the  Merino,  chiefly  the  Ram- 
bouillet,  crossed  on  the  native  stock,  is  the  leading  type. 

Detailed  costs  for  running  sheep  in  Argentina  are  not  available, 
but  some  careful  estimates  have  been  given  for  various  parts  of  the 
country.  One  estimate  for  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  on  a  ranch 
carrying  25,000  head  of  sheep  places  the  running  expenses  at  about 
$3  per  head,  or  about  23  cents  per  pound  of  wool  produeeil,  if  the 
joint  expenses  for  wool  and  mutton  are  allocated  to  each  product  in 
proportion  to  the  receipts  from  each.  In  the  Province  of  Chubut,  on 
a  ranch  carrying  8,(X)0  sheep,  the  cost  is  estimated  at  about  $1.25  per 
head,  or,  roughly,  21  cents  per  pound  for  the  wool.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  estimated  cost  of  wool  is  nearly  as  high  as  in  the  first 
instance,  although  the  cost  of  running  sheep  per  head  is  less  than  half 
of  that  on  the  Buenos  Aires  estate.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  re- 
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oeipts  from  mutton  in  the  southern  Territories  are  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  receipts  from  wool. 

Wages  are,  roughly,  one-half  those  for  similar  labor  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  estimates  made  in  July,  1919,  shepherds  and 
flock  keepers  received  about  $42.50  per  month,  and  native  peons  some- 
what over  $38  per  month.  In  addition  to  this,  the  cost  of  tlie  food 
for  each  person  ranges  from  $10  to  $15  per  month. 

Very  little  winter  feeding  is  necessary  anywhere  in  the  country. 
When  feeding  is  carried  on,  either  during  the  winter  or  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  market,  alfalfa  is  usually  used,  the  prices  varying  from 
$10  to  $15  per  metric  ton,  and  in  some  cases  up  to  $20. 

In  normal  times,  most  of  the  Argentine  wool  goes  to  northern 
Europe,  but  during  the  war  this  market  was  not  available  and  the 
United  States  took  a  large  portion  of  the  clip.  In  1914  less  than 
40,000,000  pounds  came  to  this  country;  in  1915  the  total  jumped  to 
over  113,000,000;  and  the  high  peak  was  reached  in  1917,  when  nearly 
200,000,000  pounds  came.  Recently  the  drift  to  northern  Europe  set 
in.  and  in  1920  over  130,000,000  pounds  went  to  Grermany  and  Bel- 
gium, chiefly  the  latter  country,  as  compared  with  about  70,000,000 
pounds  to  the  United  States. 

The  prices  of  Argentine  wool  follow  those  of  the  world  market 
for  similar  grades  and  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  summary. 
The  market  in  Buenos  Aires  has  recently  been  demoralized  and  price 
quotations  are  largely  nominal. 

No  accurate  figures  for  the  stocks  on  hand  are  available,  but  from 
estimates  based  upon  the  movement  of  Argentine  wool  in  recent 
months  the  figure  was  probably  something  less  than  200,0(X),00O 
pounds  of  old  wool  on  December  1,  1920 — about  two-thirds  of  a 
normal  clip.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  the  new  clip  of  1920  is 
largely  unsold. 

This  surplus  with  the  resulting  low  prices  in  Buenos  Aires  is  a 
temporary  matter,  however,  and  it  seems  certain  that  in  the  long 
nm  Argentina  will  never  again  be  the  great  reservoir  that  it  once 
was  for  cheap  wool  produced  under  pioneer  range  conditions. 

CLIMATE  AND  PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

Geographically  there  are  four  great  divisions  of  Argentina — the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  west  and  northwest,  the  flat  plains  of 
the  east-central  portion,  the  tropical  forests  of  the  north,  and  the 
semiarid  plains  of  Patagonia  in  the  south. 

The  Andes  Mountains,  separating  Argentina  from  Chile,  are  the 
most  striking  physical  feature  of  the  country.  Rising  in  places  more 
than  22,000  feet,  they  prove  an  effective  barrier,  not  only  to  trade 
and  commerce,  but  also  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  even  to 
the  winds  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
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In  the  northwest  portion  of  the  Republic  the  main  range  sends 
out  high  spurs  several  hundred  miles  long,  with  the  result  that 
great  areas  lie  near  the  snow  line  with  little  or  no  vegetation.  The 
plateaus  here  are  strewn  either  with  broken  rock  or  rifts  of  sand  that 
are  constantly  shifting  before  the  cold,  dry  wind. 

Farther  south,  in  the  Provinces  of  San  Juan  and  Mendoza,  the 
mountain  slopes  are  gentler  and  merge  gradually  into  the  plains, 
but  the  same  reaches  of  desert  sand  are  found  and  similar  gales  of 
wind  drift  it  about. 

Still  farther  south,  approaching  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  the  winds 
from  the  Atlantic  drop  their  moisture  as  they  approach  the  mountains. 
The  slopes  are  covered  with  forests  of  birch  and  pine,  and  many 
grassy  valleys  are  wedged  in  between  the  rugged  foothills.  This 
narrow  strip  of  woodland  and  pasture  reaches  several  hui)dred  miles 
southward  toward  the  cape,  and  is  being  used  more  and  more  for 
sheep  range. 

As  the  tip  of  the  continent  is  approached  the  mountains  become 
lower  and  less  rugged  until  in  the  adjoining  Island  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego — ^the  eastern  part  of  which  belongs  to  Argentina — most  of 
the  spurs  become  lumpy  hills,  snowcapped  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
because  of  the  high  altitude,  yet  covered  with  rich  grasses  over  most 
of  their  area.  This  region  is  traditionally  inhospitable  to  man  be- 
cause of  the  strong,  cold  winds  and  fog  that  sweep  the  island,  but 
the  surrounding  ocean  keeps  the  temperature  above  freezing  most  of 
the  year,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  close-set  forage  plants, 
such  as  white  clover,  redtop,  and  other  grasses  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  pastures  of  this  country.  The  island  and 
the  adjoining  portion  of  Patagonia  on  the  mainland  resemble  north- 
em  Scotland,  with  its  cold,  wet  climate  and  broken  uplands  on  which 
sheep  find  good  pasturage  the  year  round. 

East  of  the  southern  Andes,  in  the  territories  of  Rio  Negro,  Chubut, 
and  Santa  Cruz,  lie  the  great  plains  of  Patagonia  which  are  legend- 
ary in  their  immensity.  Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  these  plains 
are  flat  and  monotonous  and  covered  with  sand  and  shingle — once  the 
wide  beach  of  the  sea.  Farther  inland  the  country  is  broken  into 
barren  hills  with  some  valleys  in  between  where  alluvial  soil  is  found. 
These  valleys,  usually  1  or  2  miles  wide,  raise  good  forage  crops 
when  water  for  irrigation  is  available,  but  the  rainfall  is  deficient 
over  the  whole  country,  and  so  only  the  larger  streams  fed  by  the 
Andean  snow  ever  reach  the  sea.  Precise  records  of  rainfall  are  not 
available  for  most  of  this  area,  but  in  the  territory  of  Pampa  Central 
it  averages  around  20  inches  annually.  Other  regions  f ailher  south 
are  much  drier.  Although  the  general  appearance  of  the  country 
is  desolate,  especially  when  the  high  wind  drives  the  sand  in  clouds 
before  it,  some  nutritious  grasses  grow  on  the  plains,  and  a  shrub 
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%«lltHl  **Alforillo"  yields  winter  feed  for  thousands  of  sheep  after 
th^"  ^mss  Ims  withered.  The  number  of  sheep  on  these  plains  is  con- 
94aiitly  ^rowinp:,  and  by  irrigating  the  valleys  for  winter  feed  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land  could  be  easily  doubled. 

North  of  Patagonia,  and  merging  into  it  by  slow  degrees,  are  the 
jTTv^t  plains  of  Buenos  Aires.  This  area,  roughly  250  by  500  miles 
in  f^j(i«>nt,  is  flat,  treeless,  except  for  planted  groves,  and  is  practicaUy 
^uhoiit  rivf^rs^  and  even  without  the  usual  small  streams  found  in 
s^ioh  districts  el^where*  Only  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
can  ci^m)^re  with  this  region  in  immensity  and  fertility.  In  the 
is^rtikcm  (Htrtion  of  the  plains,  bordering  the  Plate  Biver  systenu 
ih^  ctHiniry  is  low  and  marshy  and  subject  to  AckmIs.  Farther  soath 
anj  w^^  no  such  advantages  exist,  and  the  erops  of  wheat  and 
\vr:u  and  the  h^^nls  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  wdl  Imown  amon^  8ta> 
oec:i:!^  of  agriculture.  As  a  matter  of  fact«  the  yield  per  acie  is  not 
rfer::uArk:jiMc  as  Ciunpared  with  that  of  the  Middle  West  of  the 
I  :v,:«\i  S<al<^  but  the  extensive  scale  on  which  estates  are  condncted 
>ib:>  :t.av!^  th<  ixmntry  famous.  These  plains  are  so  wd  adapted  to 
I  ^y  ^vvk  that  a  few  cattle  and  horses  wandennfr  away  irom  the 
<^T  9^ tiers  ;s^^iMi  hreil  wild  stock  that  later  becaaie  the  pest  of  the 
^.u.rirv.  At  \>n^  lime  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  *****^*^  w^ere 
:  «.^.  :^  arxi  k:IVe\)  annually  for  their  skins^  aai  for  two  eentories 
.:  :i«y  T.v^  i.^  Sf  a  ^\>i;^h>n  whether  man  or  heast  would  AMiiuate  the 

\  .f  rk.-  :V.I  i?  uaexvt!v  dtsmbuied  in  die  Pioviaee  of 
A  ^r^v  :vc:    "«  :i  Tes.tw-t  lo  siosi»  ani  to|»aera|ihT. 
..r  ^  .  :  i:*:  ^  ^^-  :  :ax:.x:  «vc%;r$  :a  the  sr-wruir  auii  faD  I Jj 
'-     ^  .*:»r   ,  fci .;  ;:•€  i-^  jl<.uc  f^rvca  ssoeth  to 

f    :■:  T*».r^  Ti*».rs.t»i     A^.'o.f  ;iie  rc^nifra  Ki 
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area  of  rolling  hills  on  which  forests  and  grassy  pastures  alternate, 
and  the  forests  of  the  tropical  north  are  as  noted  for  their  extent  as 
are  the  treeless  plains  farther  south. 

Rainfall  records  for  the  forest  region  are  not  available,  but  in 
Entre  Rios,  the  intermediate  ground  between  the  plains  and  forests, 
the  precipitation  is  from  50  to  60  inches  annually.  Agriculture 
flourishes  in  this  belt,  but  sheep  raising  is  on  the  decline. 

The  whole  north  country  is  potentially  rich,  and  great  quantities 
of  quebracho  products — both  logs  and  the  tannin  extracted  from 
them — are  marketed  annually,  but  for  years  to  come  the  chief  prod- 
ucts probably  will  be  taken  directly  from  the  jungle. 

For  purposes  of  sheep  raising,  however,  the  areas  of  chief  interest 
in  Argentina  are  the  great  plains  of  the  central  region  where  sheep 
once  almost  overran  the  country,  but  where  now  the  land  is  largely 
devoted  to  more  intensive  agriculture;  and  the  southern  semiarid 
region  of  Patagonia,  whose  development  for  pastoral  purposes  lies 
largely  in  the  future.  In  addition  to  these  areas,  the  low  hills  at 
the  foot  of  the  southern  Andes,  carry  numerous  bands  of  sheep  and 
are  to  be  included  in  any  general  view  of  the  pastoral  regions  of  the 
country. 

THE  LAND   SITUATION. 

The  Argentine  law  provides  for  an  equal  division  of  property 
among  heirs,  but  in  actual  practice  this  is  rarely  carried  out.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  Argentinos'  point  of  view  concerning  landed  property 
is  more  nearly  that  of  Europeans  than  that  of  the  average  North 
American.  That  is  to  say,  in  many  cases,  great  estates  are  con- 
sidered almost  inviolate,  and  social  distinction  goes  with  large  hold- 
ings, whereas  in  the  United  States  land  is  valuable  only  in  terms 
of  money.  This  view  of  land  ownership,  though  not  univer- 
sally held  in  Argentina,  is  sufficiently  general  to  exert  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  land  system.  There  prevails  a  pronounced  social  dis- 
tinction between  large  and  small  land  owners.  Indeed  the  line  be- 
tween large  landowners  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  whether  they  be 
small  owners  or  tenants  constitutes  a  social  barrier  not  easily  passed. 
The  extent  to  which  large  holdings  confer  distinction  upon  the  owner, 
almost  regardless  of  the  income  derived  is  an  obstacle  to  the  economic 
tendency  toward  smaller  holdings  that  comes  with  increasing  popula- 
tion. As  long  as  land  is  bought  and  sold  freely  by  the  acre  for  what 
it  is  worth  in  terms  of  capitalized  income,  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
land  problem;  but  when  vast  estates  are  held  together  for  many 
generations  and  are  subdivided  only  under  actual  necessity,  the  nor- 
mal development  from  large  to  small  holdings  is  interrupted,  and  the 
shift  from  extensive  to  intensive  methods,  both  by  way  of  farm  crops 
and  animal  husbandry,  is  postponed.    Smaller  holdings  will  come 
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inevilAhly  in  South  America,  but  the  present  order  will  probably  not 
brt^k  down  into  the  numerous  holdings  of  middle-class  farmers  but 
rather  into  estates  of  considerable  size  interspersed  with  small  garden 
farms  near  tlie  cities. 

How  vast  vsome  of  these  estates  are  can  scarcely  be  realized  by  the 
orilinary  American  farmer.  Farms  as  large  as  a  congressional  town- 
ship (HO  s^)uare  miles)  are  not  unusual  even  in  the  fertile  valle^ 
aiui  liovernment  leases  of  range  land  of  50,000  acres  (nearly  80  square 
miles)  are  oft^n  made.  On  some  of  these  estates  as  many  as  20j000 
cattle  and  4«(HH)  sheep  are  carried,  and,  what  is  more  important  all 
of  this  stfH^lc  may  be  practically  pure  bred,  or  at  least  carefully  bred 
for  a  (^niou)ar  purpose. 

The  htuneostead  is  usually  a  gentleman^s  country  seat,  often  copied 
after  Kun>|ie«n  manor  liouses,  and  is  surrounded  by  coaching  stables, 
^df  itHiHiVc^  and  other  appurtenances  of  such  an  estaUishment. 

Mtuv  ciUK'reCe  evidence  of  the  sise  of  the  holdings  may  be  obtained 
fnvu  the  folk^wing  table: 
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The  actual  area  comprised  in  these  various  classes  of  holdings 
can  not  be  calculated  exactly  from  available  figures,  but  if  the  size 
of  the  average  farm  is  assumed  to  be  one-third  greater  than  the 
lower  figure  for  each  class  (obviously  there  will  be  more  small  farms 
in  each  class  than  large  ones)  some  approximation  of  the  area  held 
may  be  obtained.  Thus,  if  the  average  farm  in  the  12,500  to  25,000 
acre  class  is  17,000  acres,  a  total  of  over  16,000,000  acres  was  In  such 
blocks  in  1902  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  nearly  11,600,000 
acres  in  1912.  These  figures  are  to  be  compared  with  a  total  area 
of  about  970,000  acres  in  the  125  to  250  acre  range  in  1902  and  about 
1,570,000  acres  in  1912,  assuming  the  average  farm  of  this  class  to  be 
170  acres  in  both  years. 

In  the  Pampa  territory  the  number  of  large  estates,  12,500  to 
25,(X)0  acres,  decreased  from  1,114  in  1902  to  431  in  1912,  and  the 
ranches  of  3,000  to  6,000  acres — 1,412  in  number — are  the  outstanding 
feature  in  the  latter  year. 


Table  LXXX. — Size  of  holdings  by  percentages,^ 


Aim  of  fenas. 

Buenos 
Aires. 

SanU 
Cnu. 

Area  of  farms. 

Buenos 
Aires. 

SanU 
Cnu. 

Laos  than  1.500  acm 

Percent. 

71 

13 

8 

4 

Percent. 
16 
12 
16 
17 

12.000  to  30.000  acres 

Percent. 
2 
1 
1 
1 

Percent. 
21 

1,600  to  3,000  acr«8 

30,000  to  60.000  acres 

12 

S.OOO  to  6,000  acres 

60.000  to  90.000  acres 

3 

6.000  to  12.000  acres 

Orer  90.000  acres. 

3 

•  Col.  House  inquiry,  January,  1919. 

Table  LXXX  brings  out  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  holdings 
in  the  thickly  settled  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  sparsely 
peopled  Territory  of  Santa  Cruz  in  southern  Patagonia.  In  the 
former  district  only  5  per  cent  of  the  number  (not  area)  of  farms  was 
over  12,000  acres,  whereas  in  Santa  Cruz  about  40  per  cent  were 
over  that  area.  The  actual  area  represented  by  these  percentages  is 
more  or  less  a  guess,  but  it  seems  probable  that  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  pastoral  area  of  Santa  Cruz  is  in  holdings  of  12,000  acres  and 
over. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  there  is  an  unvarying  relation  between 
the  changes  in  the  size  of  holdings  and  the  changes  in  the  number  of 
sheep  in  a  given  territory.  In  New  2iealand,  for  example,  where  the 
soil  and  climate  are  better  adapted  to  live  stock  than  to  almost  any 
other  industry,  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  farms  may  increase  the 
total  number  of  sheep  in  the  country,  although  the  size  of  the  in- 
dividual flocks  may  greatly  diminish,  and  the  unit  cost  of  wool  and 
mutton  may  rise  on  account  of  the  more  intensive  methods  of  hus- 
bandry. In  Argentina,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  the  central  plains  has  gone  on  much  faster  than  the 
decrease  in  the  average  size  of  the  estates  would  seem  to  account  for. 
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An  avera|;e  estate  in  Buenos  Aires  Province  may  still  be  measured 
by  the  s<[uare  mile;  but  live  stock,  especially  sheep,  are  being  super- 
seded by  agricultural  crops.  For  several  years  past  the  landlords 
have  been  encroaching  on  the  natural  grass  lands  by  the  practice  of 
tenant  farming.  The  owner  leases  a  small  tract  of  prairie  land  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall  be 
broken  up,  cultivated,  and  later  seeded  in  alfalfa  or  left  in  condition 
for  wheat  raising.  When  this  tract  is  brought  under  cultivation,  the 
tenant  takes  up  a  new  bit  of  raw  land  and  so  continues  the  round  of 
farming.  In  this  manner  great  areas  of  wheat,  alfalfii^  and  com  land 
ore  iM'ing  brought  into  cultivation  annually  to  the  detriment  of  the 
live-stock  industry  under  range  conditions. 

After  a  few  years  of  grain  farming  the  contrary  tendency  asserts 
itM^lf,  and  great  herds  of  cattle  with  some  sheep  graze  over  the 
alfalfa  lands.  Naturally,  the  shift  to  agricultural  conditions  in 
the  central  plains  not  only  has  reduced  the  number  of  sheep 
but  tiHH  changed  the  character  of  the  breeding  from  wool  types  to 
mixed  mutton  breeds,  such  as  are  found  in  most  agricultural  coun- 
fricx.  This  shift  toward  grain  crops  applies  to  the  whole  period 
n\fu'^  1000,  but  the  tendency  has  been  retarded  since  1910.  This  is 
diMcuMHed  in  more  detail  in  another  section. 

Ku  It  her  indications  of  the  possible  future  of  the  sheep  indostrr 
in  the  central  plains  as  compared  with  the  southern  territories  are 
tiroii^'lit  out  in  the  following  tables: 

Table  LXXXI. — Carrying  copacUp  of  9h€ep  immiM^* 

Districts.  XoMtwroC 


f, >  <*  i,f  hii^u«4  AirM 1  wtBftm 

♦.I  I,  .r  (J. 1^*1.1  \jf»-i  Pririare Htoll 

*■    .  ,f  "..„t,  .t  yif'H  Pr.ivince to  twthflh <t>^7«i 

•  ,.#  'ttut  .f\<i''*iun       1  as*. 

\„.i n.iij'.  {«» .ail»"  "H  width- - - -.  —  .........  If  >  1 

n-*ft*u'r1ntmf*'fri   fUiifttUA ScrfMRB. 

7hii<  tablf.  hitowing  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land«  applies  to 
lUit  •rf'n  ar-tually  u&ed  for  sheep  raising.  In  Bocmis  Ains^  for 
r^»%iu\A^,  fnnrh  of  the  land  would  carry  more  than  oiie  shwp  to  the 
Hf  9f  hut  \>*'iHnm'  of  the  greater  profit  from  other  oses  of  Ike  land 
^t,t%f^,  .if^  not  run  <m  it.  Lomd  within  a  radius  of  900  miles  of  the 
I  ti  /  «»f  I'*n0'fum  AireM  i»  worth  from  $50  to  $175  per  arrcw  whereas  a 
,>^\tt0.  f,t  *'i:*  to  %\:»  per  acre  is  almost  the  limit  for  profitable  dbeep 
Mf  ifii/  I-'  M>^  inrliiAtry  is  now  conducted  in  Argentiaa.  It  is  also 
f».f«<  Mitif  K^r^at  ar^^M  of  the  country,  in  Patagooia  and  in  Ibe  far 
MoiiL  V  •\^»  I'tlly,  Will  '*arry  far  less  than  tme  sheep  to  8  or  W  aerr^ 
^'r,»f  %\  \hn  pr^'tirM  flitage  of  development,  these  lamis  are  largelj 
tmA  %uA  f  I »#' 19- fori-,  do  niit  enter  into  the  table* 
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No  figures  are  available  for  the  rental  value  of  the  various  classes 
of  sheep  land,  but  a  series  of  rentals  compiled  from  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent  point  of  view  is  presented  in  the  following  table : 


Table  LXXXII. — Rental  charges  on 

live  stock  farms  in 

Argentina.^ 

Per  cent  of  total  number  of 
fiurms  reported. 

Annual  rental  per  aoreu 

Entire 

R^MibUc. 

Buenos 

Airei 

(10.725 

ftuias). 

cainbat 

(154 
lums). 

Leas  than  t0.06 

Percent. 
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8.5 
5.5 
8.0 
18.0 
34.0 
13.0 
18.0 
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0,9 

.5 

1.5 

1.2 

11.2 

38.0 

21.5 

25.2 

Percent. 
33.5 

mjOBtoMM 

10.2 

I0.a0  to  80.40 

8.5 

10.40  to  10.80 -- 

18.2 

t0.80to|3 

> 

8.5 

82  to  84 

7.8 

14  to  88 

8.5 

Over  86 

7.8 

•  Col.  House  inquiry,  January  lOlt. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Chubut,  for  example — the 
heart  of  the  Patagonian  country — out  of  154  farms  about  one-fifth 
rented  for  less  than  8  cents  per  acre,  whereas  in  Buenos  Aires  less 
than  1  per  cent  out  of  a  total  of  over  10,000  acres  were  leased  for 
this  low  figure.  An  even  10  per  cent  of  all  farms  in  the  Republic 
rented  for  less  than  8  cents,  and  the  other  extreme  is  shown  where  18 
per  cent  ran  over  $6  per  acre.  In  Buenos  Aires,  however,  over  25 
per  cent  were  at  this  high  rental.  The  greater  number  of  all  farms 
reported  in  the  entire  Republic  and  also  in  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires  rented  from  $2  to  $6  per  acre,  whereas  in  Chubut  most  of  them 
are  leased  at  around  8  to  10  cents  per  acre. 

From  these  two  tables  it  seems  probable  that  the  future  of  the 
sheep  industry  of  Argentina,  at  least  so  far  as  range  conditions  are 
concerned,  lies  in  the  southern  plains.  Near  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
there  are  relatively  large  areas  carrying  one  sheep  to  the  acre,  and 
even  the  dry  plains  requiring  8  or^lD  acres  per  head  are  valuable  as  a 
national  asset  because  of  their  enormous  extent. 

A  further  point  bearing  upon  the  future  expansion  of  the  in- 
dustry in  this  area,  is  the  fact  that  provision  for  a  little  winter 
feeding  will  greatly  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  desert. 
In  the  driest  districts  good  feed  may  be  found  for  some  months  of 
the  year,  and  an  irrigated  ranch  as  a  base  would  tide  over  large 
numbers  of  sheep  that  otherwise  could  not  be  carried  at  all  over 
great  areas  of  this  country. 

PUBLIC  LAND. 

The  figures  for  the  acreage  of  public  land  in  the  Provinces  of  the 
Republic  (as  distinct  from  the  Territories)  are  not  available,  but 
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those  for  such  land  in  the  Federal  territories  are  given  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31, 1913.« 

Out  of  a  total  area  of  about  300,000,000  acres  in  the  10  Territories, 
roughly,  210,00(),(XX)  acres,  or  about  70  per  cent  was  public  land*  Much 
of  this  area  is  in  the  northern  tropics  or  the  barren  mountains  of  the 
northwest,  and  therefore  has  no  significance  for  sheep  grazing.  The 
southern  Territories  of  Chubut  and  Santa  Cruz  had  a  total  of  about 
100,000,000  acres  unclaimed  land  out  of  a  combined  area  of  120,000.- 
000  acres.  Most  of  this  land  is  relatively  useless,  however,  even  for 
grazing  purposes,  and  only  by  the  spread  of  irrigation  in  the  valleys 
will  the  desert  uplands  be  worth  claiming. 

The  following  brief  resum^  of  the  land  laws  of  Argentina  gives 
some  indication  of  prevailing  conditions  there : 

Under  the  land  law  of  1903  a  certain  portion  of  the  Federal  land 
was  to  be  divided  into  suitable  lots,  the  maximum  size  of  agricultunal 
lots  being  250  acres,  and  that  of  pastoral  lots  about  6,000  acres.  Not 
more  than  two  agricultural  lots  or  one  pastoral  lot  could  be  acquired 
by  an  individual  or  corporation. 

The  remainder  of  these  lands  was  to  be  leased  or  sold  at  public 
sale,  the  sale  price  to  be  not  less  than  20  cents  per  acre  for  pastoral 
land,  payable  in  five  years  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  The  maximum 
amount  which  could  be  leased  or  purchased  by  any  individual  or  com- 
pany was  about  50,000  acres.  Titles  are  granted  to  those  paying  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  purchase  price  and  complying  with  the  require- 
ments for  development,  though  the  transfer  is  not  made  until  the 
final  installment  has  been  paid.  The  purchaser  must  be  a  citizen  or 
become  naturalized  within  2  years  from  date  of  sale,  and  must  be 
over  22  years  of  age.  He  must  settle  personally,  and  within  the  first 
two  years,  must  stock  the  property  with  400  sheep  or  1  cow  for  every 
5  sheep,  erect  necessary  buildings  and  plant  100  trees  for  each  6,000 
acres.  Lessees  complying  with  these  terms  were  allowed  to  purchase 
up  to  one-half  the  leasehold  at  the  advertised  price.  From  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  this  law,  occupation  of  public  lands  was  not  recog- 
nized as  giving  any  preferential  right  to  their  acquisition. 

Immediately,  about  250,000  acres  of  land  were  offered  for  sale  in 
Chubut,  one  of  the  southern  territories,  at  about  20  cents  per  acre 
plus  3  cents  per  acre  for  the  cost  of  survey.  The  terms  of  payment 
were  one-tenth  the  purchase  price  and  the  cost  of  survey  immediately 
and  the  remainder  in  five  yearly  installments  with  interest  at  6  per 
cent. 

In  1916,  a  limited  amount  of  Government  land  was  still  available, 
and  the  first  homestead  act  was  passed  on  September  28,  1917.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  land  then  available  for  homestead  purposes 
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comprised  about  245,000,000  acres,  80  per  cent  of  it  in  the  southern 
territories.  This  law,  modeled  somewhat  after  the  United  States 
homestead  acts,  gives  from  50  to  495  acres  to  Argentine  homesteaders 
or  to  foreigners  who  will  become  Argentine  citizens.  The  land  is 
inalienable,  can  not  be  mortgaged  in  payment  of  debt,  and  crops  can 
be  attached  to  only  half  their  value. 

Although  practically  all  the  valuable  land  in  the  Republic  is  now 
privately  owned,  there  is  some  possibility  that  additional  areas  will 
be  opened  up  for  homestead  purposes  by  the  division  of  some  of  the 
large  estates.  This  question  is  now  being  agitated  with  the  outcome 
still  uncertain.  Whatever  th^  results  of  this  movement,  it  probably 
will  not  aid  the  sheep  industry  to  any  extent,  and  if  the  large  estates 
are  broken  into  relatively  small  farms  there  probably  will  result  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  sheep  raised. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SHEEP  INDUSTRY. 

The  sheep  industry  of  Argentina  is,  roughly,  125  years  old.  Prior 
to  the  year  1800  there  were  two  varieties  of  wild  sheep  in  the 
country ;  they  originated  in  the  early  Spanish  settlements,  and  were 
pests  rather  than  valuable  domestic  animals. 

Spanish  Merinos  were  imported  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  cross  of  these  on  the  native  stock  gave  rise  to  the 
"  Mestizo  "  breed,  a  name  that  survives  to-day  but  which  now  refers 
especially  to  the  finewool  crosses  of  the  Merino  type.  Around  1850 
experiments  were  made  with  English  breeds  both  of  the  Down  and 
longwool  types.  The  Lincoln  finally  became  a  favorite,  but  their 
acceptance  was  retarded  for  years  because  of  their  unpleasant  resem- 
blance to  the  wild  sheep  of  the  pampa.  By  1880  the  change  from 
Merinos  to  crossbred  types,  usually  a  Lincoln-mestizo  cross,  was  well 
under  way,  and  the  raising  of  mutton  sheep  has  received  more  and 
more  attention  since  that  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  the  industry  from 
1830  to  1919 : 

Tablk  LXXXIII. — Oroicih  of  the  sheep  industry  in  Argentina,^ 

(000  omitted.) 


18». 
1840. 
lAO. 
180O. 
1870. 
1880. 
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1«6. 
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of 

of  wool 

per 

sheep. 

exported. 

sheep. 

2,500 

6,000 

2.3 

5'2S 

13,000 

2.6 

7,000 

31,000 

3.0 

M,000 

45,000 

8.2 

41,000 

187,000 

8.3 

61,000 

215,000 

3.5 

78,000 

8"».000 

4.0 

74»880 

Year. 


IWl. 
1905. 
1906. 
1010. 
1015. 
1916. 
1918. 
1919. 


Number 

or 

sheep. 


67,212 


43,677 


Pounds 

or  wool 

exported. 


503,438 
431,094 


333,011 
259,415 
350,387 
229,037 
(206,087 


Pounds 
sbeep. 


5.9 


«  nnmn,  Herbert:  History  md  Present  State  of  the  Sheep  Breeding  Indostry  in  the  Argentitw  Re- 
pabllc,  p.  50. 
*  £stjmsted  on  Smooth  basis.    Last  3  months'  wool  axports  estimated  on  pounds  per  bale. 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  industry  reached  its  zeniili 
about  1890,  and  that,  according  to  latest  estimates,  the  number  of 
sheep  now  in  the  Republic  is  not  much,  if  any,  greater  than  •'tO 
years  ago.  The  amount  of  wool  exported  recently,  however  (25<\- 
000,000  to  300,000,000  pounds) ,  is  almost  double  the  quantity  exported 
in  1870  from  about  the  same  number  of  sheep.  Figures  for  the 
average  clip  per  head  are  not  available,  but  inasmuch  as  the  average 
was  only  3.3  pounds  per  head  in  1870  it  is  probable  that  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  exports  of  wool  in 
that  year,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  exports 
at  the  present  time,  is  due  largely  to  the  increased  clip  per  head. 
The  great  decrease  in  number  of  sheep  during  the  past  25  years 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  wool  consumers  the  world  over.  The 
figures  mean  that  one  more  great  reservoir  for  cheap  wool,  produced 
under  extensive  range  conditions,  has  long  since  declined  from  its 
maximum  output,  and  that  in  the  future  the  supply  will  come  more 
and  more  from  relatively  small  flocks  of  the  crossbred  types. 

Further  details  of  the  decrease  in  number  and  some  clew  to  the 
reasons  therefor  are  found  in  the  following  table ; 

Table  LXXXIV. — Number  of  sheep  in  Argentina J^ 

(000  omitted.) 


Wstrlct. 


Nortbflrn  provinces  and  territories. 
BMtern  and  central  proviiKCtf: 
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Toul. 


1895 

\9» 

2,4SB 

8,8W 

12,638 
1»W9 
6^210 
1.405 
2>505 
5,293 
337 

969 
7,005 
8,1» 
1,992 
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1    T^^ 

53,191 

Southern  territories: 

Rio  Negro 

Cbubut 

8antaCn» 

Tierra  del  Fuefo. 


Toul 

Ormnd  total. 


1,010 
47 


1,433 


74,380 


4,T2S 
2,184 
2,3S8 
1.396 


W, 


67.212 


rns 


lJkM» 


4»4I4 
2,410 
1.4B 
S.3SS 


ID^  sn 


2.111 
4LfC» 


t.9Ea 


•  BobertMo,  Uearr  W.,  Consul  General  at  Buenos  Aires;  Unpublished  report  on  The  Sheep  ladastrr 
hi  Artentina,  1919. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  geography  of  Argentina,  it  is  obvious, 
at  a  glance,  that  sheep  are  drifting  from  the  great  central  plains 
southward  into  the  semiarid  plains  of  Patagonia.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  alone  had  nearly  53,000,000  sheep-^ 
10,000,000  more  than  the  whole  country  now  has — but  in  1915  the 
number  had  been  reiluced  to  18,545,000.  On  the  other  hand,  sh^p 
in  the  southern  territories  increased  from  less  than  I,500/X)0  in  1895 
to  10,693,000  in  1908,  but  dedined  to  9^55,000  in  1915. 
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Whether  this  reduction  in  number  in  the  southern  territories  in 
1915  as  compared  i^ith  1908  is  anything  more  than  an  accidental 
variation  can  not  be  determined  at  this  time,  but  it  is  evident  that 
because  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country  the  drift  southward 
can  not  go  on  indefinitely.  The  grassy  region  around  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  is  already  stocked  almost  to  its  carrying  capacity,  and  the 
dry  region  to  the  north,  i.  e.,  Chubut  and  Rio  Negro,  though  now 
understocked,  will  never  carry  more  than  one  sheep  to  8  or  10  acres. 
It  is  true  that  irrigation  may  double  the  carrying  capacity  locally 
by  providing  winter  feed  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  this  method  of  husbandry  can  never  make  good  the 
loss  of  nearly  40,000,000  head  since  the  high  point  of  1890. 

So  pronounced  has  been  the  decline  in  number  that  even  the  shift 
to  mutton  types  fostered  by  a  good  market  for  froasen  meat  has  not 
greatly  retarded  it — at  least  mutton  production  has  recently  made 
little  headway,  according  to  the  export  statistics.  The  highest  peak 
for  mutton  exports  seems  to  have  been  reached  around  1905  and  1911 
when  between  80,000  and  90,000  tons  were  exported.  The  recent  aver- 
age has  been  about  60,000  tons.' 

COMPETITION   WITH  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

The  large  immigration  to  Argentina  during  the  last  20  years  has 
brought  into  the  Republic  great  numbers  of  people  with  agricul- 
tural interests.  These  colonists  have  taken  the  native  land  as  tenants 
on  large  estates,  and  have  cultivated  tracts  of  a  few  hundred  acres. 
After  a  few  years  of  such  culture  the  land  is  taken  over  by  the  land- 
lord and  sown  to  alfalfa  to  be  used  for  cattle  grazing,  while  the 
tenant  takes  a  new  piece  of  land  and  proceeds  to  add  to  the  acreage 
under  cultivation.  By  1915  this  had  increased  to  60,000,000  acres, 
and  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  since  then. 

About  45  per  cent  of  the  area  thus  broken  up  was  planted  m 
cereal  crops  and  41  per  cent  in  forage.*  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  oats,  linseed,  maize,  and  alfalfa.  Alfalfa  is  now  the  chief 
crop  in  area  sown  and  furnishes  forage  for  the  herds  of  cattle  which 
feed  the  great  refrigerating  plants.  In  1910  there  were  about  two 
and  one-half  million  acres  less  in  alfalfa  than  in  wheat,  but  within 
three  years  alfalfa  had  exceeded  wheat  in  acreage  and  has  done  so 
ever  since." 

In  1876  the  first  experiment  was  made  in  shipping  frozen  meat 
from  the  districts  about  the  River -Plate.  Previous  to  that  time  there 
had  been  no  outlet  for  the  surplus  stocks  of  beef,  and  millions  of  cattle 
had  been  slaughtered  for  their  horns  and  hides  alone.    By  1883  the 

*  8«e  detailed  figures  in  TaMe  LXXXVI,  p.  402. 

*  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  Ballet  la. 

*  Pan  AmerlcMO  Union,  fifforea  for  1918. 

1842*— 21 ^26 
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feasibility  of  shipping  frozen  meat  had  been  proved  and  several 
packing  establi^ments  were  already  completed.  The  history  of  this 
industry  has  been  one  of  marvelous  development,  and  it  is  due  largely 
to  this  trade  that  the  number  of  sheep  has  gradually  decreased  in 
the  regions  of  the  great  f  rigorificos,  or  meat-packing  establishments. 
It  is  true  that  mutton  as  well  as  beef  finds  its  way  to  the  slaughter* 
house,  but  since  1900  exports  of  frozen  or  chilled  beef  have  risen 
steadily  while  mutton  exports  have  remained  fairly  stationary,  with 
noticeable  decreases  from  time  to  time.  It  is  only  recently  that 
pork  has  been  shipped  in  quantities,  but  this  branch  of  the  industry 
is  increasing.  Most  of  this  meat  goes  to  Europe,  the  greater  part 
of  it  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tables  LXXXV  and  LXXXVI  show  the  most  recent  figures  avail- 
able for  the  number  of  agricultural  live  stock  in  the  Republic,  and 
exports  of  wool,  beef,  mutton,  and  agricultural  crops  since  1900. 

Table  LXXXV. — Number  of  live  stock  in  Arffcntina.^ 


Animals. 

1M»5 

1908 

1914 

Animals. 

1805 

1908 

1914 

Cattle 

21,7O2,0UO 
74,380,000 

39,134,000 
07,884,000 

35,807,000 
43,335,000 

Pigs 

653,000 
3,749,000 

1,404.000 
8,047,000 

3,901,000 
4.885,000 

6h«ep 

Qoats 

a  Commerea  Report  Supplements,  Feb.  33, 1018. 

Table  LXXXVI. — Exports  of  the  tMimcipal  products  of  Argeniina.* 
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Year. 


190O. 

1905. 

1910.. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

191&.. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918.. 

1910. 

1930. 


Wool. 


Beef. 


Pounds, 
ft  503, 438 
431,094 
333,011 
391,087 
363,680 
364,738 
358,533 
359,415 
359,387 
380,937 
339,037 
396,067 
393,524 


Poundt. 
54,311 
336,080 
559,335 
689,674 
755,849 
807,388 
813,437 
799,604 
943,907 
870,458 

1,092,633 
865,331 


Mutton. 


PvundM. 
134,366 
173,733 
165,570 
189,410 
154,708 
101,353 
139,384 

77,338 
113,136 

87,787 
111,145 
134,660 


Wheat. 


Maiae. 


Butkelt. 

70,903 

106,390 

00,309 

88,903 

96,600 

108,838 

36,038 

93,381 

91,831 

34,385 

110,098 

115,056 


BfUktU. 

28,070 

87,487 

104,737 

4»938 

190,354 

189,339 

139,453 

170,486 

113,140 

35,198 

36,167 

91,730 


Linaeed. 


BuihelB, 
8,789 
35,778 
33,813 
16,309 
30,800 
40,037 
83,133 
38,637 
25,103 
5,568 
15,406 
83.390 


Oata. 


SsiMt. 


1,188 
36.554 
8S,23a 

61,  ni 

61.306 
34.3«^ 
40,  MO 
56,431 
18,710 
S7.84T 

3i,iqi 


•  Ficuras  for  1900-1918,  inclusive,  from  ElComerclo,  Exterior  Arfentina  for  1918.    FlgurM  for  1019 
from  Review  of  the  River  Plate,  Jan.  0, 1030. 
b  Exports  of  wool  for  1901. 

The  underlying  causes  for  the  decline  in  sheep  raising  in  Argentina 
are  fairly  evident  from  the  foregoing  tables.  The  exports  of  wool 
and  mutton  reached  their  highest  from  1900  to  1905  (although 
the  number  of  sheep  has  been  declining  since  1895)  but  the  exports 
of  beef  and  cereal  crops  have  been  increasing  since  1900.  As  early  as 
1913  the  exports  of  beef  were  in  excess  of  800,000,000  pounds  and  in 
1918  they  ran  over  a  billion  pounds.  Wheat  has  recently  exceeded 
100,000,000  bushels,  while  linseed  and  oats  seem  to  have  held  their  own« 
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The  great  decrease  in  maize  exports  during  the  war  is  interesting 
because  it  probably  does  not  represent  any  great  reduction  in  the 
corn  crop  but  rather  the  result  of  heavy  feeding  to  hogs  and  cattle. 
A  further  indication  of  the  spread  of  intensive  agriculture  is  given 
in  the  following  figures  for  the  exports  of  dairy  products. 

Tabix  hXXXVlh— Exports  of  butter  and  cheese  from  Argentina.^ 


Year. 


1011 

1913 
1913 
1914 
1015 


Butter. 

Cheese. 

Poundi. 
3,070,740 
8,105,653 
8,343,079 
7,075,881 
10,191,152 

Poiradt. 

1,103 
4.189 

15,432 
8,157 

13,448 

1910 
1917 
1918 
1910 


Cheese. 


Poirndf. 
12,502,173 
31,  on,  558 
41,821,262 
45,547,030 


501,987 

0^015,031 

14,177,253 

21,073,740 


•  Figures  for  bntter  for  1911  snd  1912  are  rram  Tomquiat's  Butliiefls  OondiUons  in  Aiscntina,  Aug,  1918;  for 
1913-1917,  inclusive,  Report  of  Pan  American  Union.  Figures  for  cheese  for  1911  to  1917.  inclusive,  Torn- 
qulsfs  Business  Conditions  in  Argentina  for  Dec.  30, 1918.  All  figures  for  1018  and  1919,  El  Oomerslo  ExUy 
rior  Argentina,  1919,  estimated  on  figures  for  the  flnt  9  months. 

An  increase  in  the  exports  of  butter  and  cheese  from  something 
over  3,000,000  pounds  in  1911  to  nearly  70,000,000  pounds  in  1919 
marks  a  development  in  the  dairy  industry.  Although  this  in- 
crease no  doubt  was  largely  due  to  war  conditions,  much  of  the  gain 
is  probably  permanent.  These  figures  are  more  significant  in  their 
relation  to  the  sheep  industry  than  may  appear  at  first  sight,  be- 
cause dairying  represents  an  advanced  stage  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  one  with  which  sheep  can  not  compete  except  under  in- 
tensive methods  of  sheep  husbandry.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable 
that  wool  and  mutton  will  never  again  occupy  the  prominent  place 
in  the  exports  of  Argentina,  either  relatively  or  absolutely,  that  they 
once  maintained. 

FLOCK  MANAGEMENT. 

About  75  per  cent  of  all  Argentine  wool  is  of  the  longwool  type, 
and  comes  from  the  crosses  of  Lincoln  and  Leicester  on  various  kinds 
of  flock  sheep.  When  sorted,  this  wool  grades  largely  into  coarse 
and  medium  crossbred,  corresponding  to  domestic  crosses  and  quar- 
ter-blood in  the  United  States. 

Late  figures  on  the  number  and  various  breeds  of  sheep  are  not 
available.  In  1914  the  numbers  of  pure-bred  stock  of  the  principal 
types  were  as  follows : 

Table  LXXXVIII. — Vumher  of  pure-hred  sheep  In  Argentina  in  19H* 


Breed. 


Jlfu^n , 

Ramboufllet. 
Stxropshire.. 


Kunbcr. 


425,907 

190,970 

20,082 


Southdown.. 
L^loester. . . . . 
other  bneds. 


Number. 


14,538 

5,301 

28,185 


m  OoomaJ  General's  Report,  July  9, 1919. 
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Although  the  Romney  Marsh  does  not  appear  in  this  table,  it  is 
rapidly  growing  in  prominence,  and  the  total  value  of  those  bred  in 
the  Republic  is  probably  greater  than  the  value  of  the  Shropshire 
Downs.*  Merinos  are  more  popular  in  the  southern  territories  and 
the  long  wools  in  the  central  and  eastern  Provinces.  According  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Gibson,  sheep  expert  of  Argentina,  if  the  seaboard  mar- 
kets are  easily  accessible,  or  if  the  climate  is  damp  and  the  soil  in- 
clined to  be  swampy,  Uie  long  wool  is  the  best  type,  as  these  dieep 
thrive  well  in  such  districts,  and  the  mutton  market  is  of  equal  im- 
portance with  that  for  wool.  On  the  other  hand,  if  markets  are  diffi- 
cult of  access  because  of  distance  or  of  undeveloped  transportation 
service,  or  if  the  climate  is  dry,  Merinos,  particularly  the  Ram- 
bouillet,  are  the  type  best  adai^ed.  The  production  of  mutton  is 
then  of  secondary  importance,  and  climatic  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  the  production  of  fine  fleeces.^ 

The  fine  stud  farms  of  Buenos  Aires  and  other  central  Provinces 
are  princely  in  their  size  and  equipment.  Most  of  these  are  owned 
by  native  Argentinos  of  Spanish  descent,  gentlemen  farmers  whose 
homes  are  supplied  with  every  comfort  and  convenience.  The  estates, 
as  a  whole,  often  resemble  a  small  village  with  its  groups  of  build- 
ings and  population  of  workers.  It  is  from  such  estancias,  or  ranches,' 
that  pure-bred  stock  goes  to  improve  the  flocks  of  the  Republic 

The  typical  sheep  camp  of  Argentina,  especially  in  the  central 
part,  occupies  hundreds  and  often  thousands  of  acres  of  level  land. 
Except  for  groups  of  trees  planted  along  avenues  or  about  the  living 
quarters  the  great  ranches  are  treeless.  There  are  very  few  water 
courses  over  large  areas  of  the  Provinces,  and  no  ponds  or  pools  are  to 
be  seen  around  the  estancias.  Wells  or  bore  holes  furnish  the  stock 
with  water,  and  over  these  are  American  windmills,  from  which 
radiate  galvanized-iron  troughs  for  the  sheep  or  cattle. 

The  fields  are  fenced  into  pastures  of  various  sizes,  from  100  to 
5,000  acres,  where  sheep  and  cattle  usually  graze  together.  These 
fences  are  erected  at  great  cost  because  the  wood  for  the  posts  must 
be  brought  from  the  northern  forests.  The  wires  are  passed  through 
the  posts  instead  of  being  stapled  and  also  through  the  upright  sticks 
which  keep  them  the  proper  distance  apart,  for  the  posts  are  set  at 
considerable  intervals.  The  wires  are  smooth,  though  there  may  be 
one  barbed  wire  at  the  top.    The  gates  are  wide  and  strong. 

The  buildings  usually  consist  of  a  dwelling  for  the  manager,  an 
office  for  the  bookkeeper,  a  coach  and  harness  house,  shearing  shed, 
and  the  sheds  for  a  few  choice  rams  and  ewes.  Acconmiodations  for 
sheltering  sheep  are  very  limited,  for  they  live  outside  in  the  pas- 

'Conrol  QenerarB  Report,  July  and  Angiut,  1919. 
*  Gibson,  Herbert:  Op.  dt,  pp.  5T,  58. 
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tnres  the  year  round.  There  are  also  huts  or  cottages  for  the 
laborers  and  in  each  pasture  a  hut  for  the  peon,  or  laborer,  who  has 
charge  of  the  animals  and  fences. 

The  shepherds  are  usually  native  Argentina  peons  or  Basques. 
In  ordinary  times  there  is  little  work  to  be  done  by  these  men, 
because  the  fences  are  well  built  and  seldom  need  repair.  Once  an 
estancia  is  well  equipped,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  low.  The  shep- 
herds manage  the  sheep  from  horseback.  The  custom  of  separating 
the  flocks  prevails,  and  on  most  of  the  establishments  a  maximum 
of  1,200  sheep  is  given  to  each  shepherd.  This  number  varies  con- 
siderably, however,  according  to  the  location  and  area  of  the  ranch, 
the  bands  being  smaller  in  the  territories  of  the  south  than  in  the 
northern  plains  which  are  under  the  paddock  system. 

The  lambs  are  usually  bom  late  in  the  fall,  that  is,  in  May  or  June 
in  that  latitude;  or  they  may  be  bom  in  the  early  spring.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  is  considered  a  good  crop,  although  100  per  cent  is 
sometimes  secured.  In  times  of  prolonged  drought  a  lamb  crop  is 
not  raised,  as  it  would  weaken  the  underfed  ewes. 

There  are  practically  no  pests,  except  a  few  foxes  in  the  south, 
and  scab  is  the  only  disease  which  causes  much  difficulty.  Dipping 
is  continued  throughout  the  year. 

Grass  grows  at  every  season,  and  the  sheep  are  seldom  fed  seeded 
crops,  although  oats  are  sometimes  sown  in  the  fall  for  winter  graz- 
ing, and  at  times  grasses  and  alfalfa  are  fed. 

Shearing  comes  in  October,  November,  and  December,  and  is  done 
by  machinery,  except  in  remote  districts  or  where  the  flocks  are  very 
small.  The  shearers  go  about  from  camp  to  camp  during  the  shear- 
ing season,  much  as  they  do  the  world  over,  and  the  whole  shearing 
operation  is  similar  to  that  of  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  Seventy- 
five  head  p^r  man  is  a  good  day's  clip,  although  100  head  is  not 
unusual  for  some  machine  shearers.  Packing  is  done  on  the  largest 
estancias  by  ^team  presses,  making  bales  of  500  pounds  for  export ; 
in  the  southern  part  of  Argentina  wool  is  packed  by  hand  presses 
into  bales  of  350  to  450  poimds;  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the  western 
and  northern  Provinces  it  is  almost  always  shipped  loose  in  sheets 
for  sale  in  the  Buenos  Aires  market. 

COST  OP  PRODUCTION. 

No  detailed  studies  on  the  cost  of  running  sheep  in  Argentina  were 
made  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  but  through  the  efforts  of  the 
American  consul  general  in  Buenos  Aires  some  data  may  be  pre- 
sented under  this  head. 
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The  figures  below  are  estimates  only,  but  inasmuch  as  they  were 
prepared  by  men  familiar  with  local  conditions  they  are  trustworthj 
as  far  as  they  go.' 

INVESTMENT  ITEMS. 

Estimated  expenses  and  receipts  on  12,350  acres  supporting  25,000 
sheep  in  tlie  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1919 :  ^ 

Rent.  12.350  acres,  at  $5.15  per  acre  per  annum »|63, 000.  00 

Manager*s  salary,  at  $170  per  month 2,040.00 

Wages  for  10  peons,  at  $21.25  each  per  month 2.650,00 

StafT— 18  men,  at  $15.30  per  month  each 2. 38ft.  00 

Repairs — ^upkeep 890.00 

Stores  for  4  dippings  a  year 4,245lOU 

Shearing— $0,064  per  head  on  35.000  head 2,240.00 

Total 77, 911.  Oo 

Receipts — 

Wethers,  4,000,  at  $7.65 30,000.00 

Dry  ewes,  4,000,  at  $6.35 25.400.  UU 

Skins,  tallow,  etc 4,246.00 

Wool  from  25,000  sheep  at  8.8  pounds  each ;  220,000  pounds 

at  $0.40 88,000.00 

Wool  from  10,000  lamhs  at  3.3  pounds  each ;  33,000  pounds 

at  $0.40 13.20D.OO 

Total 161,44e.  00 

Estimated  cost  of  wool  per  pound* .23 

Investment,  expenses,   and  receipts  of  a   48,400>acte  ranch  for 
8.000  sheep  in  one  of  the  national  territories;  distance  firom 
the  nearest  port  125  miles : 
luvt^tment — 

House   for  manager  or  owner 2.547.  OO 

Wire  for  fencing  for  about  19  miles,  at  $875 7.218.  00 

Wagons  U  Ford,  2  rarts,  30  horses) 8,821.00 

Measurement  of  land 8tt.  OU 

6,4iH>  siiheep,  e\vi*s  and  some  rams  at  $3.40  each 21, 70U.  is» 

Total   - 88,19&.Ui» 

Yearly  expenses — 

Salaries,  I  overset»r  and  3  laborers 2,547.W 

HtHit                                    em  ifei 

Sluvp  dljvs                                          2,972.00 

K\KHl.  inoliuUh):  that  of  shearers,  say  for  0  men.     _.       __  2. 123,  On 

Frt^Kht  on  \%imi  and  shtvpsklns  at  $O.OI2  per  pound l,eKLOi> 

T^»»«^  ■    .  --    .    10.019.1^ 

*  i\M(«u)  tivu«*t.«)  \\.  ltoor\   li«'t««>rt^^tt.  to  «hiv«>  uoptit»!t<b<Hl  rrt«>rt  oo  tbf  "  3k«ep  Is 
«Ui»n  \  IM  Arih^nituA"  n^t^i^Air^t  n^fri^iuv  i«  mnOr  to  this  ciMpter.  vxplalna  the  n^hotki  oT «.. 
(MhUKit  vkIIiiimuhI  %%v»i*  .<«»  V(«no««     '  Som«-  tii«^k«  a<\»  |  ><Mr>jMtd  the  foIlowiii#  toqalri«^  t  • 
l\»%*  v\»mt«  l»««if».  »m«*  lMir»t»«i,M  \ti  »luN'|»  rtUtnc  la  th^  PrvTinrr  of  Dommm  Atirs  ami  tW 
vilioi  )ii«\U%tf  hi*  pi\M^«*riU«  In  th«>  mmlhtMu  irrrMortf^**    Aftrr  tkU  pr^Ilmlaary  explADatttm 
\h%   fotin  of  ll\>  qii  «tK«iM(Mifv  wMU  out  iv  «^h«^>Kn  I  itt  tt  i»  «ftorcMaHir7  to  rvprodoce  It  k#r«- 

•M»'JH«||  of  tVii-^ul  i*otu'r«)  At  tlM%»«»**    \uv*,    \ttcust.  t9l9L 

*i\»u^«M<tlou  At  |viki    9)   AtKvitiiui*  |^%M  «>|.t«N  $t>  «<«v4s  1  aitMt  Ittmtvo  gold. 

♦  I  u,   t-umMv«t  %>**t  *»f  \%*s«i  |N  t   is.mJ  >kiih  »•,-.   n»    ,nJ  M  •Uo^'at.nir  fo  tbi»  ^rmrt  |wm 
tlM>t«i  «  mUAxw  M   loiitt  ir\)m»M«  tM»\«)  «m  ttr  f«i.v  \*i  ih^  r^vript*  tr^m  wool  W  tiM  total 

Ui     All     \\t*o4» 
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Yearly  income — 

Wool  at  $0.40  per  pound $11. 645. 00 

New  lambs,  60  per  cent  at  $2.15 7,  2o2.00 

Total 18^^807. 00 

Estimated  cost  of  wooi  per  pound  ^  * .  21 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  two  sets  of  figures  are  not  actually 
comparable.  For  example,  the  amount  of  the  investment  in  sheep 
and  equipment  is  given  for  the  ranch  in  the  southern  territories, 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  is  given  for  the  Buenos  Aires  establishment. 
There  may  be  some  question  as  to  whether  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment in  each  case  should  be  included  in  cost,  but  certainly  the  value 
of  25,000  sheep,  worth  $8  or  $10  per  head,  and  the  value  of  the 
necessary  equipment,  perhaps  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars, 
should  not  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  any  survey  of  the  situation. 
The  permanent  equipment — such  as  barn,  sheds,  and  fences-^is  pre- 
sumably included  in  the  rent  of  land  for  the  Buenos  Aires  estate. 
Many  incidental  expenses  are  also  omitted,  such  as  the  charge  for 
food,  taxes,  insurance,  and  other  items  which  may  be  small  indi- 
vidually but  large  in  the  aggregate.  The  expenses  of  feeding  the 
working  force  on  a  large  estate  may  run  into  several  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  because  it  costs  $15  or  $20  a  month  for  a  single  shepherd  or 
peon  on  the  range.* 

The  receipts  are  probably  larger  than  from  the  average  flock  in 
Buenos  Aires.  The  whole  25,000  sheep  are  assumed  to  average  8.8 
l>ounds  of  wool  per  head,  an  improbable  record  in  a  herd  so  large,  or 
at  least  one  not  reached  by  the  ordinary  flocks  in  the  Province. 

As  a  result  of  the  low  estimate  of  expenses  and  high  estimated 
yields,  profits  are  high  in  both  cases.  In  Buenos  Aires  an  expense 
of  about,$78,000  yields  a  gross  return  of  over  $160,000.  In  the  terri- 
tories an  investment  of  $36,000  with  an  expense  of  $10,000  yields  a 
return  above  $18,000.  Furthermore,  of  the  total  expense  of  about 
$78,000,  $63,600  is  for  the  rent  of  land  at  $5.15  per  acre,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  territories  the  rent  is  negligible — $679  for  the  whole  ranch. 


*  The  estimated  cost  of  wool  per  pound  wai  determined  by  allocating  to  the  wool  pro- 
duced a  share  of  joint  expenses  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  receipts  from  wool  to  the  total 
of  all  wool. 

'  The  8lmllarlt>  of  the  estimnted  costs  of  wool  per  pound  in  the  two  eases  is  probably  a 
coincident  rather  than  the  result  of  accurate  ealimatea. 

•  How  large  ;he  charge  for  food  may  be  is  Indicated  by  the  following  quotation : 

**  In  order  to  satisfy  the  peon's  hunger  an  entire  sheep  is  allotted  daily  as  the  portion  of 
seven  men.  Thus,  the  hundred  laboring  visitors  ^shearens)  at  the  end  of  their  fortnight's 
stay  win  have  consumed  more  than  000  sheep,  a  feat  that  places  them  almost  on  a  level 
with  such  phenomena  aa  a  drought  or  some  other  natural  scourge.     •     •     • 

**  The  question  of  food  for  permanent  hands  upon  an  estancia  is  a  sufficiently  weighty 
one  when  worked  out  In  hard  and  fast  avoirdupois.  At  certain  eatancias.  for  Inntance, 
each  peon*a  family  Is  supplied  with  an  entire  sheep  every  second  day."  Argentina,  I*a8t 
and  Present,  by  W.  H.  Koebel,  London,  1910.  pp.  225  and  228. 
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The  heavy  charge  for  rent  of  the  Buenos  Aires  ranch  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  much  of  the  charge  is  actually  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
running  sheep,  especially  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  land  is  owned  by 
the  flockmaster.  In  other  words,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  heavy 
a  ^Moss"  the  farmer  could  incur  and  still  have  a  net  income  from 
operations.  Without  entering  into  the  dubious  relations  of  rent  to 
cost  of  production,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires  any  serious  reduction  of  income  below  the  total  of  expenses  in 
which  imputed  rent  is  included  would  probably  result  in  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  sheep,  because  of  the  competition  of  other  industries 
for  the  use  of  the  land. 

The  cost  of  wool  per  pound  can  not  be  determined  accurately  from 
these  figures  (nor  from  any  other  data  for  that  matter,  where  ^eep 
are  also  regularly  marketed)  because  of  the  joint  production  of  wool 
and  mutton ;  but  if  the  expenses  are  distributed  to  each  of  the  two 
products  in  proportion  to  the  receipts  from  each,  some  approximation 
of  the  cost  of  each  product  may  be  made.  Thus  when  the  receipts 
for  wool  are,  roughly,  about  $100,000  and  for  sheep  about  $60j000, 
as  they  are  in  the  first  case,  we  may,  with  some  propriety  say  that 
the  wool  should  bear  ten-sixteenths  of  the  total  expense  or  about 
$57,500  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  $78,000.  Under  this  assumption  the 
253,000  pounds  of  wool  produced  cost  almost  23  cents  per  pound 
By  the  same  method  of  calculation  the  cost  per  pound  in  the  second 
case  (southern  territories)  is  about  21  cents.  These  two  figures  of 
cost  are  remarkably  close  together  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
based  on  returns  made  by  diiferent  men  for  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  are  derived  from  a  joint  process  of  production — wool 
and  mutton.  The  possibilities  for  differences  and  errors  are  so  many 
that  the  similarity  of  the  estimates  should  be  taken  more  as  a  coin- 
cidence than  as  the  result  of  accurate  calculations. 

Further  cost  estimates  are  presented  below.  In  this  case  they  rep- 
resent the  estimated  cost  per  pound  of  Santa  Cruz  wool  (in  the  far 
south)  delivered  in  the  United  States  both  before  the  war  and  in 
1919. 


Table  LXXXIX.— Co«<  per  pound  of  Santa  Cruz  tcool  delirere4  in  the  VnitH 

States.^ 


[Exclusive  of  all  w>infnitwtoiw.| 

Period. 

OenenU 
expenses. 

Rent. 

Owtace 
to  coast. 

FVeight. 

to 

Buenos 

Aires. 

Baling 
chaiiKea. 

Export 
duty. 

Oecaa 
l^elglit. 

1 

Prewar.. 

to.om 
.lao 

10.020 
.090 

to.  015 
.015 

10.010 
.000 

"iaoib' 

10.010 
.<B5 

90.010 

lOLltf 

1919 

.015  !         .8i 

I 

1 

•  Report  of  consul  general  at  Buenos  Aires,  July  9, 1910«  pp.  18  and  19. 
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The  total  estimated  cost  of  25  cents  a  pound  for  this  wool  is  not  to 
I)e  compared  with  an  estimated  cost  of  23  cents  a  pound  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Aires,  given  on  page  406,  because  in  the  latter  case 
there  is  added  to  the  range  cost  of  the  wool,  freight,  baling  charges, 
export  duty,  and  ocean  rates,  which  are  estimated  at  10  cents  a  pound, 
leaving  only  15  or  16  cents  as  the  actual  cost  of  producing  the  wool. 

Wage  data  are  not  available  for  all  the  sheep-raising  districts  of 
Argentina.  The  consul  general  reports  the  following  rates  of  pay 
for  the  southern  territories : 

Table  XC. — Wages  of  employees  on  sheep  farms  in  southern  Argentina,  1910,^ 


Class  of  employee. 


ManiM^er 

Bookkeeper. 
Overseers . . . 
Mechanics... 
Cooks 


Rate  of  pay 
per  month. 


ISSlOO-MISwOO 

g&oo 

85.00 
8&.00 
6&00 


C!a5S  of  employee. 


Carpenters 

Flockkeepers 

Shepherds 

Peons 

Unskilled  laborers. 


Rate  of  pay 
per  month. 


163.50 
42L50 
42.45 
3&25 
31.85 


•  Report  of  Consul  General,  July  9,  1019,  p.  20. 

The  cost  of  feeding  a  shepherd  or  peon  ranges  from  $10  to  $15  per 
month  in  the  Provinces  and  from  $14  to  $20  in  the  southern  terri- 
tories. The  meat  is  usually  furnished  by  the  ranch,  other  articles 
being  bought  and  charged  to  the  laborer's  account. 

The  cost  of  pasturage  may  be  from  $2  to  $5  per  acre  in  the  case  of 
lands  privately  owned  where  there  is  good  natural  grass  pasturage, 
but  in  the  south  where  much  of  the  land  is  still  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  rentals  are  very  low,  about  one-third  of  the  stock 
farms  in  Chubut  renting  at  less  than  8  cents  per  acre. 

Grass  grows  at  every  season  and  very  little  artificial  feeding  is 
done.  Dry  alfalfa  is  sometimes  used  for  the  better  classes  of  breed- 
ing sheep.  The  cost  of  alfalfa  varies  according  to  the  district  in 
which  it  is  grown,  from  $11.50  to  $21.25  per  metric  ton  (2,204 
pounds). 

METHODS  OF  MARKETING. 

The  Mercada  Central  de  Frutos,  Avellaneda,  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires,  is  the  largest  wool  market  in  the  world.  Wool  is  generally 
consigned  by  the  growers  to  brokers  in  this  market,  where  foreign 
buyers  and  buyers  from  the  local  mills  may  examine  and  purchase  it, 
although  some  of  each  season's  clip  is  sold  direct  by  the  producers  to 
exporters.  A  considerable  quantity  of  wool  is  similarly  consigned 
to  brokers  in  Bahia  Blanca,  down  the  coast  from  Buenos  Aires,  and 
to  Rosario  about  200  miles  up  the  River  Plate  where  it  is  sold  and 
shipped  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Argentina,  before  the  recent  war,  practically  all  the  wool  was  s^^  ' 
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from  the  ranches  to  Punta  Arenas,  Chile,  by  small  steamers  and  then 
Nliippoci  on  trans-Atlantic  vessels  directly  to  English  ports.  In  the 
London  markets  the  wool  of  each  ranch  was  known  according  to  the 
manner  of  its  preparation  for  export.  Since  the  war,  however,  most 
of  the  Patagonian  wool  has  gone  to  the  United  States,  about  half  of 
it  being  shipped  by  way  of  Punta  Arenas  and  the  other  half  for- 
warded from  Buenos  Aires. 

Wool  received  at  the  Central  Market  in  Buenos  Aires  is  classified 
for  sah''  into  (1)  fine  Lincoln  cross;  (2)  medium  Lincohi  cross;  (3) 
oonrse  Lincoln  cross;  (4)  fine  mixed  Rambouillet.  These  classes  are 
sul)divided  according  to  condition,  quality,  staple,  source,  weight,  and 
the  amount  of  foreign  substance  contained.  The  wool  is  generally 
classed  in  the  warehouses  and  not  in  the  market  into  fleece  wool,  belly 
wiH)K  and  crutchings.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  sorting,  for  the 
conunission  agents  who  go  through  the  stocks  on  hand  and  take  such 
lots  as  contain  the  grades  wanted.*** 

Wixtl  trading  is  financed  chiefly  through  credits  opened  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  favor  of  the  agents  or  representatives  bujring  for  foreign  ac- 
a)unt^  or  in  favor  of  the  local  mills,  and  certain  banks  make  this  sort 
of  financing  a  specialty.  The  trading  is  done:**  (1)  By  middlemen 
who  buy  wmd  from  the  estancias  often  on  the  sheep  s  back«  and  sell 
it  to  the  Buenos  Aires  market:  (2)  by  experts  who  buy  wool  from 
the  priniuivrs  or  middlemen  and  send  it  to  the  markets  or  factories 
of  the  Tniteii  States  and  Europe;  (3)  by  United  States  or  European 
cinisumers  who  send  their  representatives  to  buy  in  the  Aigentine 
market. 

^^^H)l  gnnvii^,  as  distinct  from  wool  marketing,  was  formerly 
finamxnl  lars^>lv  bv  wool  brokers  and  bv  the  banks  in  Buenos  Aires 
which  K^amxi  money  up  to  aU>ut  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  clip. 
This  practiiv  invohiHl  the  usual  difficulties  that  arise*  especially  in 
stack  tiuH's^  when  lenders  are  also  purchasers  of  commodities*  and 
prior  to  the  war  mxioh  diss^tisfactic^i  with  the  financial  situation  was 
curn^ut  anu^^AT  tlix^kmasters^  Two  cin:uni<tances«  however,  hav^* 
5i*!o\*,.^t»M  tl»o  tnn;Me  to  a  consuieraMe  extent.  One  was  the  gr^ac 
rcAtvas^^  m  the  pr\^nts  of  the  grower?  duhug  the  war,  which  rendenesi 
then;  n^Utixrh  u\oe|>euvient  of  the  hanks  and  «wil  hfukers^  and  the 
\>t^t  r  x^as  ti;e  ajCt^nan  j^le\u:e  law  of  iVtoher,  1V14. 

V\.s  U*  rrv^^  '-^^  an:or*i  i>sh^r  lh;r,i:s*  for  cash  loaiks  to  farmers 
r,v,/,i  r  i:v,«r*:.;iw  of  n;jfcch  r.^ry^  ar..£;ais  ar.d  their  proili«ct:^.  or  pnjil- 
i;xv  \M'  *r.\  v^lvr  r.atv.re,  vvrTY^^ix^r^vLr^ff  to  tl«e  asnmknral  vear  in 
w  \  s !;  I  \v  ^vv.;rA.t  ',>  r.\i,->^  ^  .-ecXtr  >;;.  >.  :*e  pecsiinp,  oii  the  boof«  or 
4UCI  M^t\^*^:  ..;    :rw  ;:k  ;**.ir.t^  as  al^^*  ic»^i»i  a»i  tinber*  mineral 
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products,  and  products  of  national  industries.^  The  law  does  not 
contemplate  Government  loans  for  the  aid  of  agriculture,  but  rather 
private  contracts  which  shall  be  recorded  in  public  registers  opened 
in  national  and  provincial  offices  and  which  shall  be  transferable 
by  indorsement  to  any  purchaser.  The  certificates  of  indebtedness 
expire  automatically  in  two  years  from  the  date  of  registration,  but 
the  debtor  may  pay  off  the  loan  at  any  time  by  remitting  through 
the  proper  banking  channels  to  the  legitimate  holder  of  the  certifi- 
cate. The  chief  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  provides  a  credit 
instrument  publicly  recordeQ,  well  secured,  and  negotiable  through- 
out the  country,  and  in  this  respect  is  similar  to  the  commercial 
acceptances  which  facilitate  the  marketing  of  most  manufactured 
commodities. 

Most  of  Argentina's  wool  is  shipped  in  the  grease,  though  more  is 
being  scoured  for  export  now  than  formerly.  In  the  year  1918,  there 
were  in  operation  14  wool-washing  establishments  which  scoured  a 
total  of  over  87,500,000  pounds  of  wool.  Of  this  amount,  more  than 
27,500,000  pounds  were  for  export  and  nearly  10,000,000  pounds  for 
domestic  consumption.  This  represents  around  62,000,000  pounds  of 
raw  wool,  or  some  20  per  cent  of  the  total  production.** 

Further  details  of  wool-washing  operations  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Table  XCI. — Wool  washed  in  Argentina.^ 


Year. 

For  do- 
mestic con- 
Bumptipu. 

Fortxpor- 
UtUm. 

Total 

Year. 

Fordo> 
mesticoon- 
sumption. 

Forexpor 
UtUm. 

TotaL 

1913 

Pounds. 
6,393,340 
5,070,5«) 
6,613,800 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
6,393,340 
6,172,8R0 
6,613,800 

1916 

Pounds. 
7,49A,640 
8,507,940 
9,920,700 

Pounds. 

8,602,349 
17,833,009 

27,583,9&5 

1 

Pomnds. 

16,097,969 
36,430,9tt 
37,504,665 

1W4,, 

1917 

IBIS 

1918 

•  From  report  of  Consul  General  W.  Henry  Robertson,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  Aug. 
19,  1919. 

This  table  shows  the  great  increase  in  scouring  operations  and  it 
also  indicates  the  probable  reasons  for  the  increase.  Prior  to  1916 
no  wool,  apparently,  was  shipped  except  in  the  grease,  but  since  then 
the  increase  has  been  rapid.  This  change  was  due  largely  to  the 
necessity  of  conserving  shipping  space  during  the  war.  Whether  the 
scouring  industry  will  continue  to  develop  or  even  hold  its  own  in 
the  future  is  problematic,  but  inasmuch  as  the  technical  and  financial 
difficulties  incident  to  establishing  the  industry  have  been  largely 
overcome  there  may  be  a  continued  development. 


»Arfrentine  Yearbook,  1915-1910,  p.  113. 

**  For   further  dlscuHSlon   of   thiM   subject   see    La   I'rensa,   Aug.    18,    1919,   quoted   in 
CcDsul  General's  Keport,  Aug.  19,  1919. 
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There  was  no  direct  control  of  the  wool  market  of  South  America 
during  the  war,  but  the  control  of  prices  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  a  great  effect  on  the  Argentine*  market.  Not  long 
after  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  it  announced  that  it  mighty 
at  any  time,  exercise  the  option  to  take  all  wool  imported  from  South 
America  at  a  fixed  price.  It  did  not  exercise  the.  option  for  some 
time,  but  the  continuing  possibility  of  such  action  influenced  the 
South  American  market. 

The  general  scarcity  of  wool  in  1917  as  well  as  of  other  agricul- 
tural products  counteracted  any  down'^ard  tendency  of  the  market 
and  the  resulting  high  prices  led  Argentina  to  take  some  measures 
to  control  her  products  through  an  export  tax.  This  tax  was  pro- 
mulgated on  Januietry  18,  1918,  and  was  adopted  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency in  revenue  which  came  about  through  lessened  receipts  from 
import  duties.  Certain  basic  prices  for  different  commodities— 
about  35  in  number,  chiefly  agricultural  products — ^were  fixed  in  the 
law,  and  the  tax  was  levied  upon  the  difference  between  the  basic 
price  and  the  appraised  price  of  the  export  ooounodity. 

The  tax  was  12  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  these  two  prices 
for  direct  agricultural  products,  and  15  per  cent  for  frozen  meats 
and  other  products  listed  which  were  advanced  slightly  in  manu- 
facture. The  exceptions  to  these  rates  were  wheat  flour  at  6  p^  eeat 
and  canned  meat  at  7-i  per  cent.  The  appraised  prices  of  all  prod- 
ucts, including  wool,  changed  from  time  to  time ;  but  in  round  num- 
bers the  export  tax  on  wool  for  the  year  1918  was  about  5  cents  per 
pound,  and  from  3  to  3)  cents  in  1919.  In  the  fall  of  1920  a  bill  for 
the  exemption  of  wool,  hides,  and  certain  other  products  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  it  seems  probable  that  these 
duties  will  be  repealed  in  the  near  future. 

PRICES. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  significant  average  price  for  Argentine 
wool  because  of  the  differences  in  the  qualities  grown,  but  quota- 
tions for  various  classes  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Table  XCII.- 

—Prices  of  teoct  in 
(Per  poand  in  the  g^aai 

Buenos 

(  Aires* 

1 

Qnda 

Aucutt. 
1914. 

^asr* 

MST 

Marah, 
IftT. 

19I& 

*!r 

OHfiW 

ii'iin 

.ITM 
.1513 

.IS14 
.1543 

•i'sin 

.3M» 
.3083 

IOl  401ft 
.3377 
.3508 

•QifttO? 

.soon 

.4437 

Qood  %'^nn$9  ritiwlirwl 

.«BI 

.9m 

OoiKtirdift  suDHior  Merino 

.€m 

HiipMior  Merino 

.1832 
.1347 

.3131 
.1543 

.3001 
.3033 

.3377 
.3000 
.3313 

.5ao« 

.4030 
.3055 

.41M 

Oood  tkytnft  Merino 

Iitfffiar  Merino 

.sat 

Inferior Pttafimlftn.            ^^  .^^    .  ..^a. 

.1445 

.1734 

.1734 

•Comptled  from  flnaacial  Coadltlons  In   Arfvntlna.  Toiiiqatet«  Jam..  1918.  to  May. 
1930,  incluelvK    Coarvnloas  at  par;  1  peao  eqiialu  $0,436  Aatericaa  gold. 
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Tabic  XCIL — PriceM  of  teool  i 

m  B%em}9  iiire«  *— <kintlniied. 

6nd& 

Deom- 
l)or,in& 

^fiS' 

Julv, 
1010. 

Oetober, 
1010. 

Jul.  31, 
1030. 

U 

00.5306 
.4144 

.3377 
.3065 
.4638 
.3757 
.3061 
•  3660 

80i5156 
.4344 

.3zn 

.3800 
.4144 
.3663 

.3068 
.3001 

00.5784 
.4344 

00.5406 
.40«6 
.3375 
.3800 
.4631 
.8053 
.34A8 
.3800 

80.0662 
.4144 
.2800 

80.5307 

BODCtaOf   CrOSSDPOQ  m    *    >ax*^««..«a«*ma«»*««a« 

.3663 

Good  avcnfB  crossbred 

.3663 
.3868 

.4830 
.3668 
.3065 

.3703 

.3277 

.1636 

.6662 
.4835 

.3855 
.3377 

.  5580 

Ruiwrior  Men  no 

.3757 

Good  sreracs  Merino >. 

Inferior  Merino 

.3277 
.3757 

•  CoDpUad  from  Financial  Conditions  in  Argentina,  Tomqiilst,  Jan.,  1018,  to  May,  1030,  iodusive.  Coo- 
vvalons  at  par;  1  peso  equals  80.425  American  gold. 

The  peak  of  high  prices  seems  to  have  been  reached  around  the 
first  part  of  1918  when  50  to  60  cents  per  pound  in  the  grease  was 
the  usual  price.  The  Buenos  Aires  Herald  of  September  9,  1917, 
reported  that  during  the  week  ending  June  30,  1917,  one  firm  in 
Buenos  Aires  sold  17,600  pounds  of  wool  at  $0,675,  United  States 
gold,  per  pound.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  record  price  for 
Argentine  wool  f.  o.  b.  Buenos  Aires.  Prices  held  fairly  well  until 
May,  1920,  when  in  common  with  other  sheep-growing  countries  of 
the  world,  the  price  drop  set  in  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  the  market  was  stagnant  and  quotations  largely  normal. 

The  prices  of  Argentine  wool  laid  down  in  the  United  States  are 
of  even  more  importance  for  present  purposes  than  the  prices  in 
Buenos  Aires.  For  this  reason  a  table  of  Argentine  wool  prices  in 
Boston  is  reproduced  for  certain  months  of  1919,  1920,  and  1921 : 

Tablb  XCIII. — Prices  per  pound  of  Argentine  wool  in  Boston.^ 


Gmde. 


Ooto- 
lOlA 


blood  (grease) —  80.60 

Straigtit  on»^tiaiter  blood 60 

0 47» 


Oroesbreds  higli  ooMc 
StraUbt  one^tiaiter  b! 
IJncwn  ( 


Jann- 


80.57 


571 
47| 

40 


May, 

1020. 


00.42 
.31i 
.27 


Octo- 
ber, 
1030. 


80.38 
.30 
.16 


NoTenn- 
103(L 


.15 


Decern- 
1030. 


00.30 
.17 
.13 


Janu- 

1% 


80.30 
.17 
.13 


•  Prices  quoted  from  tbe  Journal  of  Commerce  and  the  Daily  News  Kecord  near  the 
15th  of  each  month. 


The  outstanding  feature  of  this  table  is  the  fact  that  the  prices  for 
January,  1921,  are  almost  exactly  one-third  of  the  prices  for  the 
Tarious  grades  in  January,  1920,  and  are  considerably  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  high  peak  reached  in  October,  1919. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  low  prices  of  Argentine  wool  in  the 
United  States  it  is  of  some  interest  to  consider  the  quantity  of  imports 
for  the  same  periods.   These  figures  are  given  in  Table  XCI V. 
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Table  XGIV.^Tofal  trool  importt  into  the  United  States  from  Arpenikut^ 


October. 

Novfimbcr. 

• 

IlmoBthieiMllngio 
November. 

1919 

1930 

1919 

1930 

1019 

1930 

Ponnii. 

Ponnit. 

3,890,000 

Powtdt. 
14,444,000 

Pounds. 
6,947,000 

Pimnds. 
120,906,000 

Powtdt. 
09,106,000 

■Monthly  Simuiury,  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Commerae. 

It  seems  certain  from  this  table  that  the  recent  low  prices  are  not 
due  to  heavy  imports  from  Argentina,  because  in  October  and  Xo> 
vember  of  this  year  (1920)  the  imports  were  only  about  one-fifth  of 
what  they  were  for  the  same  months  in  1919,  and  the  Argentine  im- 
ports for  11  months  ending  November,  1920,  are  about  one-half  of 
those  for  a  similar  period  in  1919.  In  other  words,  the  recent  low 
prices  are  not  the  result  of  heavy  imports,  but  the  small  imports  are 
probably  the  result  of  low  prices  in  this  country. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ARGENTINE  WOOL. 

Before  the  war  most  of  the  wool  from  Argentina  went  to  Germany, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Belgium.  A  good  part  of  the  wool 
was  scoured  in  these  countries  and  reexported  in  clean  condition. 
The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of  exports  to  the  various 
countries : 

Table  XCV. — Wool  exports  of  Argentina,  by  country  of  destination.* 


Country. 


Gennany 

Belgium 

United  SUtes.... 

France 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Japan.... 

All  other 


1910 


Pounds. 
67,227,072 
38,777,137 
23.130,482 
129,988,648 
4,195,354 
35^132,506 


1911 


Pounds. 
76,226,250 
30,227,271 
17,001.875 
113, 572, 174 
4,406,520 
44,929,748 


1912 


Potifidt. 
106^806^461 

35,068,572 

37,035^075 

112,857,883 

8,060,018 

56,902,931 


1918 


Pounds. 
87,551,280 
22,248,823 
19,619,528 
81,270,374 
6,485,933 
40,626,369 


1914 


Powtds. 
66,968^976 
19,374,036 
37,698»660 
52,456,262 
15,068,441 
50,290^512 


1915 


Pommds, 


113,761,611 
38,603,434 
43^50^576 
96,156.440 


35,540,357 


4,662,729 


6,946,095 


7,096^060 


7,656,576 


26^369^231 


Total. 


332,010,566 


291,086,567 


363,679^635 


264,728^307 


258^533,442 


28^415^383 


Country. 


Gennany 

Belgium , 

United  SUtes... 

France 

Italy 

United  Kingdom. 
J« 


Japan 
Allot] 


other. 


Total. 


1916 


Pounds. 


158,29^894 
24,830,410 
23,485»604 
28,4^622 


24,343,193 


250,886,623 


1917 


Pounds. 


196^010^896 
26,834,391 
19,845»365 
20,011,154 
^367, 971 
13,478^924 


280^938,791 


1918 


Pounds. 


164.097»131 

38,794,346 

15^445^428 

4,171,103 

3,849,233 

1^667,632 


229.024,872 


1919 


Pounds. 


30,889,851 
104»221,324 
76,314,392 
17,785^560 
31,390,954 


66,374,460 


326,976^610 


»ioao 


Pounds. 
25^164,000 

105,593,983 
70,31&8B6 
13. 827;  839 
it;  798, 236 
40^887,217 


]fl^7S3»416 


299;623;SQ8 


■  Flgmei  are  for  wool  in  the  grease.  1910-1918.  inclusive,  El  Comerdo  Exterior  Argentina;  1919»  Beview 
of  theRlTer  Plate,  Jan.  9, 1920.  The  increase  in  ezporU  after  1914  for  "All  other  countries"  Is  probably 
due  to  purchases  xnade  by  Germany  and  listed  as  "  oraers." 

»  Quoted  from  Review  of  the  RiTer  Plate,  Oct.  8, 1920,  p.  962.  It  is  passible  that  theM  flgune  are  lut 
onctJy  comparable  with  similar  figures  in  the  table  for  previous  years. 
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One  significant  point  in  regard  to  this  table  is  the  fact  that  coin- 
cident with  the  cessation  of  exports  to  Germany  and  Belgium  the 
amount  of  wool  purchased  by  "  all  other  countries  "  increased  from 
a  normal  six  or  seven  million  pounds  to  about  25,000,000  in  1915  and 
1916.  This  increase  is  probably  due  to  purchases  made  by  Germany 
and  listed  as  "  orders." 

Another  striking  coincidence  is  the  threefold  increase  in  the  exports 
to  the  United  States,  or  fourfold  increase  when  exports  were 
completely  cut  off  from  northern  Europe.  Prior  to  the  war  the 
United  States  imported  20,000,000  to  40,000,000  pounds  annually 
from  Argentina,  but  in  1915  the  imports  reached  over  113,000,000 
pounds,  and  in  1917  almost  200,000,000.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  decline,  and  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1920,  the  im- 
ports were  only  70,318,828  pounds. 

Again,  coincident  with  the  falling  off  of  American  imports, 
began  the  drift  back  to  northern  Europe.  In  1919,  Belgium  took 
30,889,951  pounds,  and  in  1920  105,593,983  pounds.  No  imports  are 
recorded  for  Germany  in  1919,  but  in  1920  exports  to  the  amount  of 
25,164,000  pounds  went  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1918  and  the  whole  of  1919  stocks  of 
wool  rapidly  acciunulated  in  Argentina.  No  accurate  figures  are 
available  for  the  amount  on  hand,  but  it  seems  safe  to  place  the 
figure  at  something  less  than  200,000,000  pounds,  or  about  two-thirds 
of  a  normal  clip,  as  of  December  1, 1920.  In  addition  to  this  amount 
of  old  wool  the  clip  for  1920  is  largely  unsold.  Throughout  the  year 
1 920  the  prices  of  coarse  wools  were  more  or  less  nominal  and  little 
interest  was  shown.  The  inactivity  resulted  in  a  movement  between 
the  growers  in  the  coarse-wool  districts  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
wool  brokers  to  obtain  Governmental  assistance  in  marketing  the 
wool  in  Europe  at  reasonable  prices  for  a  credit  period  of  two 
yeai'S.  The  national  banks,  according  to  the  plan,  are  to  finance 
the  operations  by  discounting  the  commercial  paper  arising  from 
the  transactions. 

In  order  further  to  alleviate  the  situation,  a  movement  is  on  foot 
for  the  exemption  of  wool  from  export  duties  and  for  authorizing 
the  banks  to  finance  wool  transactions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assist 
in  the  disposal  of  the  great  stock  on  hand. 


PART  IV. 

TARIFF  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  WOOL-GROWING 

INDUSTRY. 

CHAPnai  17. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  WOOL  TARIFF  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  modern  form  of  the  wool  tariff  in  the  United  States  began 
when  the  '*  compensatory  "  system  was  adopted.  There  were  various 
duties  on  wool  and  woolens  in  the  tariff  acts  before  that  time,  but 
there  is  no  connecting  thread  running  through  the  history  of  the  wool 
duties  before  the  Civil  War.  Apparently  there  was  no  attempt  be- 
^  fore  1861  to  fix  a  ratio  between  the  duty  on  wool  and  that  on  woolen 
goods.  Briefly,  the  history  of  wool  duties  in  this  country  before  the 
Civil  War  was  as  follows: 

EARLY  TARIFF  ACTS. 

The  first  tariff  levied  by  the  United  States  Government  imposing  a 
duty  on  wool  was  enacted  in  1816.  It  placed  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  wool  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  woolen  goods.^  The 
wool-growing  industry  in  this  country  was  not  of  great  importance 
until  the  nineteenth  century.  The  colonists  had  kept  some  sheep,  but 
little  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  flocks  and  the  natural  conditions 
did  not  favor  careful  husbandry.  During  the  years  1800  to  1815 
large  numbers  of  Merino  sheep  were  imported  from  Spain,  and  the 
industry  made  considerable  progress.  The  famous  Vermont  Merino 
was  later  developed  from  sheep  brought  over  in  1802  by  the  retiring 
American  minister  to  Spain,  Col.  David  Humphreys,  of  Connecticut.' 
The  War  of  1812  stimulated  the  domestic  manufacture  of  woolens  and 
caused  a  great  increase  in  woolgrowing. 

After  that  war  there  was  a  period  of  depression  in  British  in- 
dustry, and  wool  manufacturing  was  seriously  affected  by  the  gen- 
eral conditions.  Large  quantities  of  British  woolens  were  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  a  great  many  newly  established  wool 
manufacturing  concerns  of  this  country  were  forced  out  of  business.' 

>  TarUr  Acts  of  the  United  States,  1789  to  1909.  p.  57. 

'Vermont  Atwood  Merino  Sheep  ABSoclatlon.  Vol.  I.  pp.  VII.  X,  XII,  XIV.  XVI.  781  ff. 
790,  794  ir,  809.  811,  818;  iiee  also  Special  Report  on  the  Sheep  Industry,  V.  S.  Bur««a 
of  Animal  Industry,  1892,  pp.  267  ff,  281  ff,  290  ff;  Fine  Wool  Husbandry,  by  H.  B. 
Kandal,  1862,  pp.  49  ff. 

•  TauHAlK.  F.  W. :  Tariff  History  of  the  United  SUtes,  6tli  ed.,  p.  40. 
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Sheep  raising  was  practically  stationary  during  these  years  of  de- 
pression. Between  1816  and  1820  many  Merino  sheep  were  slaugh- 
tered and  the  quality  of  the  flocks  deteriorated. 

In  1824  the  rates  levied  on  wool  were  15  per  cent  when  valued  at 
not  more  than  10  cents  per  pound;  and  on  wool  of  higher  value,  20 
per  cent  the  first  year,  26  per  cent  the  second  year,  and  30  per  cent 
thereafter**  The  duties  on  woolens  averaged  about  33^  per  cent.* 
The  price  of  wool  was  low  in  this  country  until  1830,  but  there  was 
still  sufficient  interest  in  sheep  raising  to  cause  the  import  of  nearly 
3,000  Saxony  Merinos  in  1826.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  ^. 
1824  our  domestic  output  of  wool  was,  as  it  has  been  ever  since  that 
time,  insufficient  for  our  manufacturing  industry  and  very  little  was 
suitable  for  use  in  making  the  finer  classes  of  goods.  We  imported 
fine  wools  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Germany  and  coarse  wools 
from  Turkey  and  elsewhere.* 

In  the  tariff  act  of  1828  a  combination  of  specific  and  ad  valorem 
duties  was  tried,  the  rates  levied  being  an  increase  over  those  of 
1824/  In  1832  the  rates  were  reduced,  and  in  1833  all  wool  was 
admitted  free  and  remained  on  the  free  list  until  1841.* 

In  1830  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont  were  the  leading 
sheep-raising  States.    There  were  then  about  12,000,000  sheep  in  the 
whole  country.    The  number  of  sheep  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois   t 
increased  rapidly  during  the  years  1820  to  1880.    Ohio  began  to  send 
wool  to  the  eastern  markets  about  1826.    The  decade  1831  to  1840 
was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  prosperity  for  the  woolgrowers;  during 
these  years  the  finewool  sheep,  which  had  been  neglected  for  some 
time,  again  became  popular.    Woolgrowing  in  South  America  and 
Australia  had  just  begun  to  develop,  and  the  supplies  of  wool  from 
the  Middle  West  were  still  small,  so  that  the  woolgrowers  of  the 
Eastern  States  found  themselves  in  a  good  position  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  active  demand.    In  1840  the  New  England  and  the  i 
Middle  Atlantic  States  had  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  country's  sheep,  i 
which  numbered  19,300,000. 


«Tlirlff  Acts  of  the  United  States,  1789-1909,  pp.  78,  79. 

•  Grcftt  Britain  reduced  the  duty  on  raw  wool  in  1824  from  6d.  per  pound  to  Id.  per 
pound  and  In  1825  to  Id.  per  pound  of  Is.  value  and  Is.  2d.  per  pound  on  wool  under  Is. 
vmloe.  At  the  same  time,  colonial  wool  was  made  free  of  duty.  It  has  been  stated  that 
this  was  done  to  olfset  the  protection  given  to  the  American  industry  under  tlie  tariff 
of  1824.  (See  United  States  Treasury  Department  Report  on  Wool  and  Manufactures  of 
W<»ol.  1868,  pp   LVII  and  226.) 

•n.  8.  Treasury  Department,  Report  on  Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool,  1S88,  p.  LVII. 

V  Four  cents  a  pound  plus  40  per  cent  the  first  year ;  4  cents  a  pound  plus  45  per  cent 
tb«  second  year;  4  cents  a  pound  plus  50  per  cent  after  the  second  year.  The  duties  on 
woolen  goods  were  raised  considerably.  Tariff  Acts  of  the  United  States,  1789-1909, 
p.  85. 

*Ttie  rate*  of  1832  were:  Wool  valued  at  not  over  8  cents  per  pound,  free:  wool 
valued  at  more  than  8  cents  per  pound,  4  cents  a  pound  plus  40  per  cenL  Tariff  Acts 
«f  the  United  States,  pp,  06,  06. 

1842'— 21 ^27 
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By  an  act  of  1841  wool  valued  at  8  cents  per  pound  or  less  was 
admitted  free ;  when  valued  at  more  than  8  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.*  By  the  tariff  act  of  1842,  wool  valued  at 
7  cents  or  less  per  pound,  was  dutiable  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
valued  at  more  than  7  cents  per  pound,  8  cents  a  pound  plus  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem.^^  In  1846  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  was  levied  on  both 
wool  and  woolens."  In  1854  wool  was  admitted  free  from  Canada 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty,*'  and  in  1857  it  was  practically  put  on 
the  free  list  by  the  inclusion  of  a  provision  in  the  law  that  all  wool 
costing  less  than  20  cents  per  pound  at  the  place  of  exportation  was 
to  come  in  without  duty.^* 

Domestic  production  increased  from  about  45,000,000  to  80,000,000 
pounds  between  1840  and  1860,  while  the  imports  increased  from 
10,000,000  pounds  to  26,000,000  pounds  per  year.  The  increase  in  im- 
ports came  principally  from  South  America.  By  1860  the  Middle 
West  was  the  leading  section  of  the  United  States  in  wool  growing. 
California  was  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  growth  of  the 
industry  in  the  West  was  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  PERIOD. 

In  1861  the  Morrill  Tariff  Act  introduced  the  prin<;ip]ft  nf  i^  rnm- 
pensating  duty  on  woolen  goods.^*  Most  of  the  wool  imported  under 
this  act  and  that  of  IS^Tcame  in  at  a  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound.  The 
compensating  duty  on  woolen  cloth  was  made  12  cents  a  pound.  The 
act  of  1864  retained  this  principle  of  a  fourfold  compensatory  duty 
on  cloth,  and  it  crystallized  in  1867  in  the  form  which  it  kept  for 
most  of  the  time  imtil  1913.  The  greater  part  of  the  wool  imported 
under  the  act  of  1864  was  dutiable  at  6  cents  a  pound,  and  the  com- 
pensating duty  on  cloth  was  made  24  cents  a  pound.^* 

The  tariff  acts  of  1861, 1862,  and  1864  all  divided  wool  into  classes 
according  to  its  value.  The  tariff  of  1861  levied  a  duty  of  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  wool  valued  at  not  over  18  cents  per  pound;  3  cents 
a  pound  specific  duty  on  wool  valued  at  more  than  18  cents  but  not 
over  24  cents  a  pound,  and  9  cents  a  pound  on  wool  valued  at  more 
than  24  cents  a  pound.  Fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  levied  on 
sheep  skins  with  wool  on}*    The  rates  in  the  law  of  1862  were  the 

•  Tariff  Acta  of  tbe  United  SUtet,  1780-1000.  pp.  117,  118. 

"•Ibid.,  p.  120. 

tt  Ibid.,  pp.  148,  144. 

» Ibid.,  p.  IBS. 

i^Ibld.,  p.  158. 

>«Taaulg,  F.  W. :  Tariff  Hlatory  of  the  United  Statea,  pp.  107,  108, 

*•  Tariff  Acta  of  tba  United  SUtea,  1780-1000,  pp.  166,  167. 

Mlbld.,  p.  205. 
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same  as  those  in  the  act  of  the  preceding  year.  The  law  of  1864 
divided  wool  into  four  classes :  namely,  wool  valued  at  not  more  than 
12  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  more  than  12  cents  but  not  more  than 
24  cents  per  pound;  valued  at  more  than  24  cents  but  less  than  32 
cents  a  pound ;  and  valued  at  32  cents  or  more  a  pound. 

On  these  four  classes  the  rates  levied  were,  respectively,  3  cents  a 
pound,  6  cents  a  pound,  10  cents  a  pound  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  lastly  12  cents  a  pound  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Twenty 
per  cent  ad  valorem  was  levied  on  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on.^^ 

It  was  found  that  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  framers  of 
the  law  of  1864,  large  quantities  of  dirty  and  burry  Buenos  Aires 
wools  could  be  bought  for  less  than  12  cents  a  pound  and  imported 
at  the  3-cent  duty  which  it  had  been  expected  would  apply  only  to 
carpet  wools.  This  led  to  a  request  from  the  woolgrowers  for  a 
revision. 

THE  SYRACUSE  CONVENTION  OF  1865. 

During  the  Civil  War  there  had  been  an  unusual  demand  for 
woolen  goods,  and  prices  were  high  for  raw  wool.  With  the  cessation 
of  military  operations  and  the  sale  of  large  stocks  of  Army  clothing, 
there  was  threatened  a  depression ''  in  the  wool  industry  affecting 
both  the  growers  and  manufacturers. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  situation,  a  convention  of  woolgrowers 
and  manufacturers  met  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  December,  1866.  This 
convention  was  important  not  only  because  the  tariff  act  of  1867 
with  respect  to  wool  and  woolens  grew  out  of  recommendations  first 
discussed  in  the  convention,  but  because  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
working  agreement  between  the  growers  and  manufacturers  that  - 
has  lasted  in  various  forms  down  to  the  present  time.  The  convention 
itself  did  not  produce  tangible  recommendations  for  tariff  legisla- 
tion, but  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  which  formed  the  text  for 
the  discussion  of  a  great  variety  of  questions  relating  to  the  wool 
trade. 

The  resolutions  are  too  long  to  be  reproduced  in  detail,  but  the 
substance  of  them  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  woolen  industry  is  especially  commended  as  one  which  develops  both 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  resources  of  the  Nation. 

2.  The  mutuality  of  the  interests  of  the  wool  producers  and  wool  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  is  established  by  the  closest  of  commercial  bonds — 
that  of  demand  and  supply. 

3.  Inasmuch  as  both  branches  of  the  industry  involve  much  of  the  country*s 
labor,  they  should  be  given  equal  protection  against  the  accumulated  capital  and 
low  wages  of  other  countries. 

**Taa«ilg.  F.  W.:  Ttrlff  Hiitory  of  the  United  States,  p.  188, 
•Ibid.,  9.  235. 
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4.  The  agricultural  and  manufacturing  Industries  of  all  the  States  should  be 
developed  In  order  that  home  markets  may  be  furnished  for  the  products  of 
both  interests. 

6.  The  Executive  Committees  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  and 
National  Wool  Manufacturers*  Association  should  lay  before  appropriate  com- 
mittees  of  Congress  the  necessary  facts  and  figures  to  put  Into  operation  tb« 
suggestions  made  In  the  resolutions. 

In  pursuance  of  the  last  resolution  the  Executive  Committees  of  the 
two  associations  met  in  New  York  in  February,  1866,  and  after  re- 
viewing in  detail  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  convention,  made  the 
following  recommendations  to  the  Revenue  Commission: 

First,  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
the  fine  wools  of  Australia,  South  America,  and  other  countries, 
with  no  change  in  duty  on  the  other  wools — ^medium  and  coarse 
grades. 

Second,  and  more  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history 
of  tariff  legislation,  all  imports  of  woolen  or  worsted  goods  should 
pay,  in  addition  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  duties  on  the  wool,  dyestuffs,  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials involved  in  the  manufacture  of  the  imported  goods ;  in  short,  a 
compensatory  duty. 

Later  in  the  year  the  Committees  of  the  two  associations  made 
separate  reports  to  the  Revenue  Commission,  giving  in  more  detail 
their  reconunendations,  which  were  largely  adopted  in  the  tariff  act 
of  1867. 

More  important,  perhaps,  than  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  are 
the  tariff  recommendations  which  grew  out  of  them  and  the  com- 
munity of  interest,  or  at  least  armed  agreement,  between  the  wool- 
growei*s  and  wool  manufacturers — an  agreement  which  was  influential 
in  shaping  the  tariff  policy  on  the  wool  schedule  for  lialf  a  century 
afterwards. 

THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1867. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  act  of  1867  was  the  "  bIoo<l 
classification,"  which  was  introduced  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association.**  Means  of  more  exart 
identification  for  the  different  classes  of  wool  were  provided  by 

"  R4»port  of  thp  Executive  Tom  m  It  tee  of  the  National  Wool  <;  rowers*  AaaortattoD  t«4att«« 
to  duties  on  wool,  made  to  the  United  States  ReTemie  Commissioner,  April,  1S6^  8<  H^*^ 
No.  458  U»10),  p.  100. 
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naming  the  localities  ivom  which  they  usually  came.*^  The  classi- 
fication, though  usually  referred  to  as  being  according  to  the  blood 
of  the  sheep  on  which  the  wool  was  grown,  was  in  reality  a  three- 
fold classification:  (1)  That  describing  the  use  of  the  wool  in  the 
title  of  each  class,  viz.  Class  I,_clothing_wool;  Class  II,  combing 
wool ;  Class  III,  carpet  wool ;  (2)  that  defining  the  "  blood  "  or  breed 
of  the  sheep;  (3)  that  naming  the  localities  where  the  wool  was 
produced.  Mr.  George  William  Bond,  of  Boston,  selected  the  sam- 
ples which  were  used  to  identify  the  class  of  imported  wool  at  the 
customshouses.'^  The  manner  in  which  this  classification  became 
obsolete  through  the  improvements  in  combing  machinery  and 
changes  in  the  uses  of  wool  has  been  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  change  in  classification  which  was  made 
in  1867  considerably  increased  the  duty.     There  were  four  value 

**The  clasalfl cation  In  tbe  act  of  1807  was  as  follows: 

Class  I — Clothing  wooU. — "That  la  to  say,  Merino,  Mestlxa,  Mets  or  Metis  wools, 
or  other  wools  of  Merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote ;  Down  clothing  wool,  and  wools  of 
like  character  with  any  of  the  preceding,  including  such  as  have  been  heretofore  usually 
Imported  Into  tbe  United  States  from  Buenos  Aires,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope,  Russia.  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere,  and  also  all  wools  not  herein- 
after described  or  desiKnated  In  Classes  II  and  III.'*  This  class,  then.  Includes  Merino 
wool,  pure  and  mixed,  and  Down  clothing  wools. 

Class  II — Combing  icools. — **  That  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire, 
Down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools  (words  '*  Canada  long  wools,'*  accidentally  omit- 
ted, were  added  Mar.  22,  1867),  or  other  like  combing  wools  of  English  blood,  and  usu- 
ally known  by  terms  herein  used ;  and  also  all  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like 
animals." 

Class  III — Carpet  wools. — *'  Such  as  Donskol,  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Val- 
paraiao,  native  Smyrna,  and  Including  all  such  wools  of  like  character  as  have  been  here- 
tofore usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece.  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
elsewhere."  This  class  is  much  more  loosely  designated  than  the  other  two  and  Includes 
all  wools  that  are  not  embraced  in  the  other  two  classes. 

The  duties  were  as  follows: 

Classes  I  and  II :  Value  32  cents  or  less,  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  and  11  per  cent 
ad  valorem ;  value  more  than  32  cents,  a  duty  of  12  per  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Class  III :  Value  12  cents  or  leas,  duty  3  cents  a  pound :  value  over  12  cents,  duty  6 
cents  a  pound. 

Class  I  wools  were  to  pay  double  duty  If  washed  and  treble  duty  if  scoured.  Class  II 
and  Claas  III  wools  were  to  pay  treble  duty  if  scoured. 

Any  wool  which  had  been  altered,  by  sorting  or  otherwise,  from  its  original  condition, 
wa«  obliged  to  pay  double  duty.  (Tariff  Acts  of  tbe  United  States.  1789-1909.  pp. 
258-261.) 

**  The  preparation  of  the  samples  (of  1867)  **  being  completed  In  May.  1868.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  appointed  a  commission  for  their  examination.  The  commission, 
CDOsistlng  of  Mr.  Edwards,  Chief  of  the  Customs  Division ;  Mr.  Baush  and  Mr.  Rice,  re- 
•pectlvely  appraisers  of  New  York  and  Boston ;  Dr.  Randall,  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Vermont, 
Dr.  Townsend,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Loomls,  of  Connecticut,  representing  the  National  Wool 
<3rowers*  Association,  and  Mr.  Edmands,  Mr.  Hayea,  and  Mr.  Cameron,  representing  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturera,  aasembled  In  Boston  and  carefully  examined 
the  standard  samples,  which  received  the  nnqualifled  approval  of  the  examiners,  both  as 
to  tbe  principles  of  classification  and  conformity  of  the  aamples  to  the  intent  of  the  law. 

**  In  1872  Mr.  Bond  wrote  a  second  paper  on  Wool  Claasiflcation  equally  valuable  and 
tmxN>rCant  to  accompany  a  new  set  of  samples  he  had  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasury.  These  samples  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1872.  He 
had  visited  Enrope  in  the  collection  of  these  samples  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
oi  the  men  famous  abroad  for  their  knowledge  of  liber.**  (BulleUn  of  Nat*l.  Ass'n.  Wool 
Mfrs.,  XLVII.  p.  176.) 
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classes  under  the  act  of  1864.  The  rate  on  all  wool  of  Classes  I  and 
n,  under  82  cents  a  pound  value,  was  made  practically  the  same  as 
that  applying  to  the  24  to  32-cent  class  under  the  1864  law. 

The  duty,  as  it  was  fixed  in  1867,  and  kept  in  force  for  most  of  the 
time  since  then,  was  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  wool 
abroad.^'  A  compensating  duty  of  50  cents  a  pound  was  levied  on 
woolen  cloth,  on  the  assumption  that  it  took  4  pounds  of  wool  to 
make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and  that  the  manufacturer  should 
be  further  compensated  for  the  duties  paid  on  oils,  dyestnffs,  etc., 
and  for  interest  on  the  money  advanced  in  payment  of  duties.  An 
additional  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  laid  on  the  woolen 
goods,  10  per  cent  of  which  was  compensation  for  the  internal* 
revenue  tax,  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent  of  which  was  considered 
as  the  protective  part  of  the  duty.  On  some  of  the  cheaper  goods 
the  specific  duty  was  less,  because  the  amount  of  wool  used  was  less. 
In  the  case  of  carpets,^the  specific  duty  was  levied  by  the  square  yard 
instead  of  by  the  pound,  but  the  same  principle  of  compensation  was 
supposed  to  underlie  that  duty  also.  Inasmuch  as  less  than  4  pounds 
of  wool  are  usually  needed  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth,  the  ^^  compen- 
satory" part  of  the  wool  duties  afforded  additional  protection  for 
the  manufacturers. 

The  advocates  of  the  ^  four  to  one  "  ratio  do  not  seem  to  have  at* 
tempted  to  establish  the  fact  that,  on  the  average,  4  pounds  of  raw 
wool  are  required  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth.  They  asserted  that 
4  pounds  of  Mestiza  wool  only  (which  was  not  carpet  wooK  but  was 
being  imported  as  such  at  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  from  1864  to 
1867)  are  required  for  that  purpose.  They  considered,  however, 
that  the  maximum  figure  should  be  used  rather  than  the  minimum  or 
the  average.  The  records  of  only  one  mill  were.,  examined  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  to  establish  this  ratio,  although  it  was 
stated  that  ^Hhe  concurrent  testimony  of  experienced  manufac- 
turers "  was  in  agreement  with  the  results  shown  in  that  one  estab- 
lishment.** 

Only  2^  pounds  of  washed  American  wool  are  required  to  make  a 

pound  of  finished  cloth,  according  to  the  report  of  the  woolgrowers 
to  the  Revenue  Conmiission.** 

The  double  duty  on  gashed  wool  was  not  levied  on  combing  wools 
because  most  of  the  wools  of  thai  class  came  from'Canada^ifvhere 


•>  Tanssls.  F.  W. :  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  202. 

••Tbe  ProctorsTiUe  Woolen  MiU«  ProctorsriUe.  Vt.     (S.  Doc.  No.  458,  1910,  pw  116.) 
MTbe  same  amount  was  formerly  made  by  2  pounds  of  washed  American  wool,  hot 
washing  is  now  less  perfectly  performed  and  a  small  amount  of  our  wool  is  brought 
unwashed  Into  the  market,  so  that  taking   the  average  of  the   whole  2|  pounds  are 
required  for  a  pound  of  doth.     (S.  Doc.  No.  458,  1910.  p.  106.) 
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washing  was  the  custom,  as  it  was  also  in  England.  This  concession 
favored  the  young  and  growing  worsted  industry." 

In  1872  a  horizontal  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  rates  was 
made.*'    The  rates  of  1867  were,  however,  restored  in  1876.*^ 

The  years  from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  1880  marked  a  great 
expansion  of  the  sheep  industry  on  the  ranges  of  the  far  West.'*  The 
number  of  sheep  in  the  whole  country  increased  from  28,000,000  in 
1870  to  42,000,000  in  1880,  most  of  the  increase  being  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  States  (3,952,000  to  14,282,000). 

THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1883. 

In  1883  the  duties  on  raw  wool  were  lowered  slightly  and  the  com- 
pensating duty  on  woolen  goods  was  reduced"from  SO"  to  35  cents  a 
pound.  The  reduction  in  the  wool  duties  came  through  the  removal 
of  the  ad  valorem  element  in  the  duty — 11  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
wools  costing  less  than  32  cents  a  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  wools  costing  more  than  32  cents  a  pound.  (Classes  I  and  II.) 
The  dividing  line  between  the  value-classes  was  fixed  at  30  cents  a 
pound,  which  did  something  to  offset  the  reduction.'*  This  left  the 
duty  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  wool,  such  as  were  raised  in  Texas  and 
the  Territories,  at  a  point  where  it  was  still  prohibitive,  while  on  the 
better  grades  the  reduction  was  unimportant.*^  The  duties  on  carpet 
wools  had  been  6  cents  a  pound  on  wool  costing  over  12  cents  a  pound 
and  3  cents  a  poimd  on  wool  costing  not  over  12  cents  a  pound.  These 
rates  were  reduced  to  5  cents  and  2^  cents,  respectively,  a  small  but 
nevertheless  a  real  reduction.'^ 

The  compensating  duty  was  rearranged  in  this  year  on  the  assump- 
tion that  only  3^  pounds  of  wool  are  used  in  making  a  pound  of  cloth. 

«  A  protest  asalnst  tbe  duty  on  combing  wools  was  made  by  tbe  worsted  manufacturers. 
**  We  estimate  tbe  capital  now  employed  in  tbe  manufacture  of  tbe  Tarious  kinds  of 
worsted  goods  at  18,000.000  and  tbe  yearly  yalue  of  tbe  product  at  not  lesa  tban  |10,- 
000.000.  We  do  not  besitate  to  say  tbat,  in  our  opinion,  tbe  wbole  of  tbis  manufacture 
is  dependent  upon  tbe  supply  of  Canada  wool  and  tbat  if  Canada  wool  sbould  be  sub- 
jected to  duties  ruling  under  tbe  present  tariff,  tbe  greater  part  of  tbis  manufacture 
would  be  suspended."     (S.  Doc  No.  4B8,  1910,  p.  187.) 

*Tbe  rate  of  duty  on  Class  I  and  Class  II  wools  was  reduced  to  9  cents  a  pound  plus 
9.9  per  cent  on  all  wool  yalued  at  32  cents  or  less;  to  10.8  cents  a  pound  on  all  wool 
valued  at  more  tban  32  cents  a  pound.  Tbe  rate  on  Class  III  wools  was  made  2.7  cents 
a  pound  on  wool  valued  at  12  cents  or  less  and  5.4  cents  a  pound  on  wool  valued  at  more 
than  12  cents  a  pound.  Tbe  relation  between  duties  on  greasy,  wasbed,  and  scoured  wools 
remained  tbe  same  as  in  tbe  act  of  1807.  (Tariff  Acts  of  United  States,  1789-1909, 
p.  289.) 

«  Tariff  Acts  of  United  SUtea,  1789-1900,  p.  800. 

•  Bee  Cbaptcr  8  infra. 

•Under  tbe  act  of  1888  tbe  rates  were:  On  class  I  and  Class  II  wools  valued  at  80 
cents  a  pound  or  less,  duty  10  cents  a  pound;  valued  at  more  than  80  cents  a  pound, 
duty  12  cents  a  pound ;  on  Class  III  wools  valued  at  12  cents  a  pound  or  less,  duty  2| 
ents  a  pound ;  valued  at  more  tban  12  cents  a  pound,  duty  6  cents  a  pound.  Tbe  double 
and  treble  duties  on  washed  and  scoured  wool  remained  as  in  tbe  act  of  1867.  (Tariff 
Acta  of  the  United  SUtea,  1789-1909,  pp.  886^337.) 

>*  TansiUff.  F.  W. :  Tftrlff  History  of  the  United  Sutea,  p.  289. 

» IbM.,  p.  209. 
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The  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  finer  woolens  (those  costing  more  than 
80  cents  a  pound)  was  increased  from  35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent, 
while  on  the  cheaper  grades  (those  less  than  80  cents  a  pound)  the 
duty  remained  at  35  per  cent.  The  duties  on  dress  goods  were 
increased. 

Opinions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  changes  in  duty  upon  the  wool- 
growing  industry  differed  greatly.**  A  Tariff  Commission  held  hear- 
ings in  many  sections  of  the  country  in  1882.  Advocates  of  all 
the  various  shades  of  opinion  on  the  tariff  testified  at  these  sessions. 
The  National  Woolgrowers'  Association  and  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  held  meetings  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  August  30  and  31,  1882,  and  appointed  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  associations,  which  came  together  on  October 
5,  1882,  when  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Wbereas,  at  a  joint  conference  of  the  committees  of  the  woolgrowers  and 
wool  manufacturers  held  this  day,  the  woolgrowers  deemed  It  inexpedient  at 
this  time  to  concede  any  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  upon  wools :  Therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  report  the  same  to  our  respective  organieatlons  fbr  fatnre 
instructions. 

A  representative  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers **  appeared  before  the  Tariff  Commission  and  presented  reso- 
lutions which  advocated  a  slight  change  in  the  duties  on  wool  and 
woolens.  The  manufacturers  agreed  upon  the  basic  soundness  of 
the  plan,  with  its  compensating  duties,  which  had  been  enacted  into 
law  in  1867.  They  submitted  a  plan,  however,  favoring  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  wool  of  the  first  class,  if  imported  unwashed,  to 
10  cents  a  pound;  if  imported  washed,  15  cents  a  pound;  a  duty 
upon  wool  of  the  second  class  of  10  cents  a  pound :  and  on  wool  of 
the  third  class,  if  imported  unwashed,  2  cents  a  pound,  and  if  im- 
ported washed,  3  cents  a  pound. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  not  only  reduced  the  amount  of  duty 
but  did  awav  with  the  differentiation  between  wools  of  different 
value  in  the  first  and  third  classes.    It  also  reduced  the  proportional 

»  One  view  was  that  "  the  nnmben  of  abeep  declined  annoallj  under  the  operation  of 
thp  tariff  reduction  of  1883  from  BO.626,626  aa  eatlmated  in  1884  to  42^99.079  In  ISM- 
The  loweat  prlcea  were  reached  In  1886.  In  1887  there  waa  a  sUpbt  Increase  In  pr1« 
and  the  decline  In  numbers  would  have  been  arrested  but  for  the  continued  threat  of 
free  admlaslon  of  the  wools  of  the  world."  (Report  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcoltnx* 
for  1890.)  The  other  opinion  waa  that  **  tbe  downward  tendency  In  the  prices  of  til 
the  great  ataple  productlona  of  the  world,  occurring  almnltaneoualy,  and  due  In  erfcy 
Instance  to  causes  plainly  traceable  and  equally  applicable  all  the  world  over,  ptovet 
that  the  act  of  188S.  ao  far  as  Its  modification  of  the  duties  on  wool  waa  conceroed.  hsd 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fall  In  the  price  of  wool.**  (BuUeUn  of  tbe  Nat*l.  An'tu  of  Wool 
Mfrs..  Vol.  XX,  p.  152.) 

*Mr.  William  Whitman,  of  Bostoa. 
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amount  of  duty  on  washed  wooU  making  it  only  50  per  cent  more 
than  that  on  unwashed  wool  for  both  the  first  and  third  classes. 
They  favored  the  triple  duty  on  scoured  wool,  however,  which  had 
obtained  under  the  law  of  1867.  It  was  stated  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  that  the  duty  on  carpet  wools  should 
he  entirely  done  away  with,  but  the  reductions  were  submitted  as 
desirable  in  case  the  Commission  should  not  be  willing  to  recommend 
the  entire  removal  of  duty. 

It  was  expected  that  the  reduction  proposed  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  price  of  wool,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  wool  grown  in 
this  country  was  cheaper  than  it  (the  then  prevailing  foreign  price 
plus  the  suggested  rates  of  duty)  would  have  been  had  the  wool  been 
admitted  at  that  rate  of  duty.^^  The  ratio  of  4  pounds  of  raw  wool 
to  1  pound  of  finished  cloth  was  admitted  to  be  somewhat  too  high.*^ 
It  was  stated  that  the  tariff  of  1867  excluded  especially  the 
wools  from  South  America  and  that  those  wools  were  sent  to  Bel- 
gium. In  reply  to  a  question  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  as  to 
whether  the  recommendation  of  lower  rates  on  wool  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  woolen  manufacturers  felt  that  they  were  getting 
on  their  feet  and  preferred  free  wool  and  the  world  for  a  market  the 
representative  of  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association  answered : 

I  do  not  think  it  has  got  to  thnt  point  yet.  There  are  manufacturers  who 
belong  to  our  association  who  talk  free  wool,  but  I  have  been  surprised  to  see 
that  whenever  the  tariff  question  came  up  they  seemed  to  be  Just  as  anxious 
for  high  rates  as  other  people,  and  I  find  that  what  they  mean  is  free  wool  and 
a  high  duty  on  imported  goods. 

A  representative  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Association**  appeared 
before  the  Commission  and  opposed  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
favored  by  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association.  He  emphasized 
the  fact  that  stable  conditions  were  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  sheep  industry  and  said  that  much  capital  had  been  invested 
in  it  in  anticipation  of  a  continuation  of  the  duties.  He  asserted 
that  the  average  price  of  medium  wool  in  Boston  for  35  years  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  War  was  about  43  cents,  while  the  average  price 
of  the  same  wools  during  the  15  years  preceding  1882  had  not  been 
more  than  43  cents  and  except  in  1871-72  had  been  less.'^  He 
asserted  that  the  consumer  had  been  enabled,  through  the  direct 
influence  of  the  wool  tariff,  to  secure  a  supply  of  cheap  mutton;  that 
there  had  been  a  61  per  cent  increase  in  the  domestic  wool  output 
from  1870  to  1880;'*  that  the  industry  was  undergoing  a  transition, 


••  Report  of  tbe  TarliT  Commluton*  1882,  Vol.  II,  p.  2422. 

•Ibia.,  p.  2424. 

••  Mr.  WUlUm  G.  Markbam,  of  ATon,  N.  T. 

^  Report  of  tbe  Tariff  Commtssioo,  1882,  Vol.  II,  p.  2022. 

■1870.  168,000»000  pooods;  1880.  204,000,000  pooDte 
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during  which  it  was  dangerous  to  change  the  tariff  policy.**  He 
maintained  that  the  duty  should  be  specific,  because  of  the  adminis- 
trative difficulties  with  the  ad  valorem  duty,  and  answered  the  objec- 
tions to  the  complexity  of  the  duties  by  saying  that  the  united  tes- 
timony of  the  appraisers  of  Boston  and  New  York  was  to  the  effect 
that  no  difficulty  was  experienced  from  that  cause/®  He  said  that 
the  criticism  that  the  duty  discriminated  against  the  heavier  class 
of  fine  wools  was  in  reality  a  criticism  of  the  foreign  producer,  be- 
cause the  remedy  was  to  be  found  by  the  foreigner,  who  might  bring 
his  product  to  the  condition  of  the  article  he  sought  to  supplant.^ 
He  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  one  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
carpet  wools  did  not  compete  with  domestic  wools,  except  as  they 
were  used  to  adulterate  fabrics.** 

Before  the  Commission  the  opponents  of  the  wool  duties  quoted 
one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  that  group**  in  an  argument 
which  ran  as  follows :  That  the  American  wool  grower  has  received 
on  the  average,  during  the  years  sinc^  1^7,  a' lower  price  than  he 
did  under  the  low  tariff  of  1857,  when  wool»  costing  less  than  20  cents 
per  pound  were  admitted  free  of  duty  and  all  wools  costing  above 
that  paid  but  24  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  that  the  number  of  sheep  owned 
and  quantity  of  wool  produced  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has 
constantly  diminished ;  that  wool  manufacturing  has  paid  a  smaller 
percentage  on  the  capital  invested  than  any  other  leading  branch 
of  domestic  industry,  while  the  consumers  have  paid  more  for 
woolen  clothing  than  people  of  other  countries;  that  the  duties  have 
not  made  the  United  States  independent  of  foreign  wool  or  woolens. 

TARIFF  DISCUSSIONS  1884-1890. 

A  proposal  in  1884  to  reduce  the  duties  levied  itt.lfiSSLby.  20  per 
cent  was  defeated,**  as  was  an  act  introduced  into  Congress  in  188C 
which  placed  wool  on  the  free  list.*'  During  the  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighties  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  tariff  ques- 

**The  tenure  of  the  lands  on  which  sheep  are  now  most  cheaply  subsisted  Is  alr«*«]} 
affected  and  will,  within  a  few  jears,  be  materially  changed.  The  construction  of  mil- 
roads  and  influx  of  Immifratlon  will  inevitably  increase  the  cost  of  flock  malntettanc«. 
while  the  cost  of  flttlng  unimproved  regions  for  comfortable  llrtng  must  be  almultane^midy 
borne.  Until  these  rapid  changes  in  values  become  slower  and  less  violent — until  tb« 
actual  results  of  the  large  ventures  In  wool  production  In  the  newer  localities,  with  tlwlr 
Inseparable  risks,  have  been  determined — it  will,  in  our  Judgment,  prove  detrimental  to 
thia  industry  to  reduce  the  amount  of  protection  now  afforded.  (Report  of  the  Tariff 
CoBUnisslon,  1882,  Vol.  II,  p.  2523.) 

••Ibid.,  p.  2621. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  2523. 

«*IbldM  p.  2528. 

«*  Statement  of  David  A.  Wells  In  Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  Vol.  I,  p.  1151* 

««The  Morrison  bill. 

« Taussig.  F.  W. :  Op.  cit.,  p.  252, 
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tion.**  Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  wool  duty  during  this  time  took 
the  form  of  advocacy  of  the  benefits  of  free  raw  materials,  which 
was  the  tenor  of  President  Cleveland's  message  of  December,  1887. 
The  Mills  Bill  of  1887-88  placed  wool  on  the  free  list  and  eliminated 
the  compensating  duties  on  wo6Ieh  goods,  while  the  Senate  Bill,  pre- 
pared during  the  same  session,  provided  for  a  small  increase  in  the 
duty  on  clothing  and  carpet  wools,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
specific  duties  on  woolen  goods,  and  an  increase  of  the  ad  valorem 
rates  on  some  classes  of  woolen  goods.  Neither  of  these  bills  became 
law  and  the  next  revision  of  the  tariff  was  by  what  is  known  as  the 
McKinley  Tariff  Act  of  1890. 

After  the  election  of  1888  and  before  the  McKinley  Act  was  made 
law,  extensive  hearings  were  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
A  petition  favoring  free  wool,  signed  by  wool  manufacturers,  was 
presented  to  the  committee,  and  another  favoring  a  single  ad  valorem 
duty  on  all  classes  of  wool,  also  signed  by  manufacturers,  was  pre- 
sented.^^ It  was  later  stated  to  the  conmiittee  by  other  representa- 
tives of  the  manufacturers  that  these  petitions  represented  the  views 
of  a  smalljiiinority." 

The^ational  Association  of  Woolgrowers  later  presented  resolu- 
tions to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  stating  that — 

Whereas  petitions  to  (Congress  are  being  circulated  and  signed  by  some,  but 
only  a  small  portion,  of  the  "leading  manufacturers  and  merchants'* — the 
latter  presumably  Importers — in  the  New  England  States,  asking  that  the  duties 
on  raw  wool  may  be  removed  or  greatly  reduced,  while  others  ask  for  a  single 
ad  valorem  duty  on  all  classes  of  wool,  the  effect  of  which,  if  adopted,  would  be 
to  increase  imports  and  diminish  home  production, 

the  woolgrowers  believe  that  their  industry  will  be  destroyed  if  free 
wool  is  adopted,  and  if  it  becomes  the  policy  of  the  manufacturers  to 
demand  free  wool,  the  growers  will  be  ^^  driven  to  demand  that  the 
duties  on  all  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  including  carpets,  shall  also 
be  removed.^*  The  growers  also  asked  for  legislation  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  clothing  and  combing  wools  as  ^^  carpet  '*  wools  and 

M  It  l8  maintained  that  the  amount  of  the  protection  which  the  manufacturer  receives 
Is  the  limit  of  the  actnal  protection  which  the  wool  grower  recetyea^  for  the  reason  that 
the  manufacturer  must  buy  wool  low  enough  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  foreign 
cooda.  If  the  duty  were  taken  oflf  of  goods  and  kept  upon  wool,  American  wool  would 
decline  until  the  American  manufacturer  could  buy  it  at  a  price  at  which  he  could  com- 
pete with  foreign  goods  made  by  opera tlTcs  who  recelTed  leas  than  half  the  wages  paid 
to  the  same  class  of  operatives  in  America  *  *  *.  This  recommendation,  coming  as 
It  does  from  an  administration  which  favors  free  trade  in  many  articles,  shows  the  un- 
fairness of  the  working  of  the  worsted  clause  in  the  tariif  law  of  1883,  and  if  growers 
can  secure  nothing  rise  at  this  time,  this  correction,  suggeeted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  would  be  an  enormous  gain  to  the  producer  of  wool.  (Prom  statement  of 
Judge  William  Lawrence,  of  Ohio,  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
61at  Cong.,  1st  sesa..  p.  272.) 

«  Tariff  Hearings  of  1888-89,  pp.  176  and  180. 

«*Ibld.,  p.  287.  Statement  of  William  Whitman,  president  of  National  Association  of 
Wool  Ifannfketorers. 

•Tariff  hearhigi  of  1888-80,  p.  25a. 
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to  prevent  undervaluation  and  other  frauds.  It  was  asserted  that  a 
great  deal  of  scoured  wool  was  being  imported  as  washed  wool  from 
southern  Russia,  and  it  was  also  stated  that  when  the  price  of  do- 
mestic wool  was  low  it  was  used  in  carpets  and  that  so-called  carpet 
wool  was  used  in  cheviots**  and  other  clothing  fabrics.**  They 
affirmed  that  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  January  22,  1889,  was  in 
most  respects  satisfactory  to  them.** 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  presented  res- 
olutions which  favored  the  continuance  of  the  duty  on  wool.  They 
said: 

It  is  not  denied  that  tbere  exists  a  counter  sentiment  among  umnufactnrera 
which  favors  free  wool,  Instead  of  the  compensating  duties  on  manufactures  of 
wool  necessary  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  the  wool  duties — 

but  that  such  a  view  was  not  held  by  many. 

They  will  be  found  to  include  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  actual  wool- 
manufacturing  capacity  of  the  United  States,  certainly  not  to  exceed  10  per 
cent" 

At  the  same  time  they  stated  that  they  were  opposed  to  placing  the 
duty  on  wool  at  a  point  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  import 
any.  Their  pi-eference  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  duty  in  force 
rather  than  for  an  increase.**  The  Association  took  a  stand  against 
the  increase  of  duty,  amounting  to  60  per  cent,  upon  carpet  wools, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Senate  Bill.** 

THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1890. 

The  duty  on  Class  I  wool  was  increased  in  1890  from  10  cents  a 
pound  to  11  cents  a  pound ;  on  ClaSTTwoolTrom  10  cents  a  pound  to 
12  cents  a  pound;  on  Class  III  wool,  valued  at  more  than  13  cents 
per  pound,  it  was  placed  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  valued  at  13 
cents  or  less  per  pound,  32  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  actual  effect 
of  the  changes  on  Class  III  was  a  slight  increase  in  duty.  The 
names  **  Clothing,"  •*  Combing,"  and  **  Carpet "  wools  were  dropped 
in  framing  the  act  of  1890,  as  the  uses  of  the  different  kinds  of  wool 
had  changed.  The  provision  for  triple  duty  on  scoured  wool  of  Class 
III  was  dropped,  the  ad  valorem  duty  being  considered  as  adequate 

to  make  the  differentiation  between  wools  of  dissimilar  value.** 

■■  ■  ■  " 

•Tariff  hMrtngB  of  18SS-Sa»  p.  265. 

**  Ibid..  IK  230 

•Ibid.,  p.  S.'ii. 

•  Ibid.,  p,  28T. 

•Tbe  wholcMl^  marltipt  Tmln*  of  oor  anmoal  trnportstkNis  of  BBBQfsHvved  wool  n- 
c««di  by  Bcarij  50  pw  cemt  tb«  imhie  of  oor  aaaual  dip.  This  enphfttlr  erfdeoct  «' 
thm  teilnrv  of  tbe  prcwst  diitt««  to  prot««t  tb«  woolsrowvr  U  d««  to  tbe  taSlvxf  to 
corrpcpoadlBKty  protect  tb«  maaiiteetvrer.  by  wboor  proopnity  ftlotte  c«a  a  prosperoo' 
%he^  hOibaBdry  b»  MatatiUMd.     (Bcwl^i  oT  l8S8-aa,  p.  SM.) 

•ibid-,  p.  2«*». 

•Tariff  Acts  of  tbr  I  nlt«d  Statea,  178»-tMa.  p^  SM, 
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More  stringent  administrative  provisions  were  inserted  in  the  law. 
If  carpet  wool  were  improved  by  mixing  with  it  any  Merino  or  Eng- 
lish wool,  it  was  to  be  dutiable  as  one  of  those  kinds.  If  a  bale  of  wool 
contained  wool  of  two  classes,  it  was  to  be  dutiable  at  the  higher  rate, 
and  if  any  wool  had  been  improved  by  the  rejection  of  any  part  of 
the  original  fleece,  it  was  to  be  subject  to  double  duty.'^  This  latter 
rule  did  not  apply  to  skirted  wool  nor  did  it  include  sorted  scoured 
wool. 

The  compensatory  duties  were  arranged  on  a  somewhat  different 
basis  in  1890.  If  the  imported  woolen  cloth  was  worth  30  cents  or  less 
a  pound,  the  compensatory  duty  was  33  cents  a  pound,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  3  pounds  of  raw  wool  went  into  a  pound  of  the  cloth ;  if  the 
cloth  was  worth  between  30  and  40  cents  a  pound,  the  compensatory 
duty  was  38^  cents  (3^  times  the  duty  on  raw  wool  of  Class  I),  and 
if  it  was  worth  more  than  40  cents  a  pound,  the  old  ^^  4  to  1 "  ratio  was 
assumed  and  the  compensation  was  fixed  at  44  cents  a  pound.  The 
protective  element  in  the  duties  on  manufactures  of  wool  was  raised, 
as  well  as  the  compensatory  part  of  the  duties.^* 

THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1894. 

Wool  was  put  on  t jie  free  list  in  1894  and  duties  on  woolen  goods 
were  made  ad  valorem,  varying  Trom  25  to  50  per  cent.'*  The  admis- 
sion of  wool  free  of  duty  began  in  August  upon  the  enactment  of  the 
law,  while  the  reduced  duties  on  woolen  goods  did  not  go  into  effect 
until  January  1,  1895. 

There  were  large  importations  of  wool  and  woolen  goods  during 
the  period  from  1894  to  1897  and  a  falling  off  in  the  domestic  produc- 
tion. The  decline  in  woolgrowing  was  differently  interpreted  by  the 
opposing  schools  of  thought.  One  group  of  persons  said  that  the 
world's  supply  of  wool  had  been  increasing  somewhat  faster  than  the 
demand  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  this  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  Australasia  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  that  prices,  which  had  been  low  before,  took  a  further  down- 

•^BchedDle  K.  par.  883.     Act  of  Oct.  1,  1890.' 

**  The  espUnatlon  glTen  of  the  need  for  these  changes  Is  as  follows :  "  The  National  As- 
sociation also  asks  that  In  each  Instance  where  the  specific  duty  was  made  too  low  in  the 
rcrtslon  of  1888  to  equalise  the  duty  then  fixed  on  wool,  it  shall  he  Increased  to  an  amount 
safllclent  to  become  compensating.  The  law  was  thrown  out  of  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  It.  The  association  seeks  to  restore  that  harmony  and  In  so  doing  it  Is 
not  seeking  any  Increase  in  the  tariff  for  the  sake  of  more  protection.  It  seeks  only  to 
make  the  compensating  duties  exact.  Bight  in  this  connection  let  me  remind  you  that 
not  only  are  existing  duties  lower  than  under  the  law  of  1867  but  so  great  has  been  the 
decrease  in  the  value  of  foreign  manufactures  of  wool  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per 
cent,  which  waa  adopted  In  1867.  Is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  S5  per  cent  in  1889, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  gold  premium  existing  In  the  former  year  wrvf^d  S9  an 
added  protection  to  American  goods.'*  (Bulletin  of  Nat*l.  Ass*n.  of  Wool  Mfrs..  Vol.  XX, 
p.  16.) 

» Tariff  Acts  of  the  United  SUtes,  1789-1909,  pp.  487-488,  504. 
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ward  trend  in  1891 ;  then  the  business  depression  in  1893  and  the  plac- 
ing of  wool  on  the  free  list  in  1894  furnished  the  last  straws  which 
broke  the  faith  of  the  American  fanners  in  woolgrowing.*^ 

Persons  holding  the  opposing  view  said,  however,  that  the  act  was 
responsible  for  the  severe  depression  in  the  industry  which  followed 
its  enactment. 

The  wool  tariff  of  1867,  so  the  argument  runs,  had  been  ample  for 
conditions  then  existing,  and  under  it  the  prices  of  wool  were  fairly 
remunerative.  Sheep  increased  from  28,500,000  in  1870  to  50,600,000 
in  1884.  Then  the  duty  on  wool  was  reduced  in  1883,  and  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  declined  from  50,600,000  in  1884  to  43,400,000  in  1891. 
The  act  of  1890  was  protective  in  character,  but  it  introduced  the  90- 
called  ^^  skirting  clause  "  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  third-class  wools. 
Under  it  wool  prices  went  down  and  sheep  declined  in  numbers  and 
value.    Then  the  act  of  1894  gave  a  destructive  blow  to  the  industry.*^ 

THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1897. 

The  tariff  was  again  revised  in  1897.  The  National  Wool  Growers' 
Association  asked  Congress  to  enact  a  bill  having  the  following  pro- 
visions: Wool  was  to  be  divided  into  only  two  classes.  Class  I  and 
Class  II,  under  the  old  law,  being  combined  in  a  new  Class  I.  All 
China  wools  (which  were  sometimes  used  as  substitutes  for  Class  I 
wools,  though  put  in  Class  III)  and  similar  wools,  and  all  camel^s 
hair,  alpaca,  and  other  animal  hairs  were  to  be  included  in  that  class ; 
"  carpet  wools  "  were  to  be  put  in  Class  II.  The  duty  upon  all  wools 
and  hair  of  the  first  class  was  to  be  12  cents  per  pound  and  upon  the 
second  class  8  cents  per  pound.  The  association  further  proposed 
that  wool  washed  or  cleansed  in  any  other  manner  than  on  the 
sheep's  back  should  be  considered  as  scoured  wool. 

A  double  duty  was  to  be  levied  on  all  the  washed  wool  and  a  treble 
duty  on  all  the  scoured  wool.  Penalties  similar  to  those  in  the  act 
of  1890  were  to  be  enforced  if  the  carpet  wools  should  be  improved 
by  the  admixture  of  Merino  or  English  wool.    The  provisions  of  the 

••  Wright,  C.  W. :  Woolffrowing  and  the  Tariff,  p.  814. 

^  **  Ruinous  effecU  of  the  act  of  199k' — Then  came  the  last,  moat  fearfnl,  and  deatmctive 
blow  ever  aimed  at  the  wool  Industry — ^the  free-wool  Wilson  act  of  Aug.  27,  1894. 

*'  The  able  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association  has  said  that  the 
number  of  sheep  in  1898 — 47,228,000 — •  •  *  has  been  decreasing  at  the  rate  of 
3,000,000  annually  under  free  wool,  and  their  number  had  receded  on  Apr.  1,  1896,  to 
30.464.406,  with  an  average  value  of  |1.70  a  head.  The  loss  in  number  is  more  than 
lOpOOO.OOO  in  three  years  and  In  value  over  160,000,000,  •  •  •  The  clip  of  the 
present  year,  according  to  the  annual  estimates  of  the  National  Association,  will  not 
exceed  270,000,000  pounds,  and  the  average  farm  value  will  not  exceed  8  cents  a  pound, 
reducing  the  total  value  to  $20,800,000 — a  loss  of  60  per  cent. 

*'  The  average  decline  In  the  whole  group  (of  wool  prices)  is  42  per  cent 

"  No  other  commodity,  raw  or  manufactured,  has  suffered  a  decline  in  value  which 
approximates  this."  (Tariff  Hearings,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1806-97,  Vol.  II, 
p.  1854.) 
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proposed  law  would  result  in  all  Australian  wools  being  regarded  as 
washed  wools,  and  subject  to  double  duty.  They  also  desired  the 
rates  of  duty  on  unwashed  wools  of  Classes  I  and  TI  to  increase  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  cent  a  year  until  they  reached  15  cents  a  pound. 

The  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association  opposed  the  enactment  of 
these  rates  of  duty  on  wool,  asserting  that  they  would  fatally  hamper 
the  American  wool  manufacturers  and  excite  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public,  which  would  be  followed  by  agitation  liable  to 
bring  about  another  tariff  revision.*' 

Representatives  of  the  growers  and  of  the  manufacturers  met  and 
discussed  the  proposed  wool  duties.  The  manufacturers  suggested  a 
schedule  of  rates  which  were  the  highest  that  they  could  support 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee."  The  growers  did  not 
agree  to  the  proposed  rates  and  so  would  not  join  the  manufacturers 
in  advocating  any  scale  of  rates  on  the  raw  material.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  manufacturers  stated  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  before  the  experience  under  free  wool  the  manu- 
facturers had  not  realized  the  full  extent  of  the  disadvantage  they 
suffered  by  reason  of  the  wool  duty.'*    These  disadvantages  were: 


•  BnUetln  of  Nat*!.  Ass'n.  Wool  Mfra..  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  46. 

•**  Clara  I  wools,  costing  16  cents  or  less,  8  cenU  a  pound;  costing  over  10  cents,  10 
cents  a  pound;    twice  tbese  duties  on  washed  wools  and   three   time  on  scoured. 

** Class  II  wools:  Nine  and  11  cents  n  ponnd,  with  the  same  diTidtng  line  of  value : 
washed  wools  at  the  single  rate ;  scoured,  triple  duty. 

"  Class  III  wools :  The  McKlnley  law  duties— 32  per  cent  under  18  cents  a  pound  In 
▼Alae:  60  per  cent  oTer  that  value,  without  the  sorting  clause.**     Ibid..  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  100. 

M  Senator  Lee  Mantle  said :  "  In  answer  to  this  I  might  say  that  never  until  he  had 
experienced  the  disadvantages  which  be  suffered  under  free  wool  did  the  wool  grower 
realise  the  impossibility  of  offsetting  this  disadvantage  by  tbe  compensatory  benefit  de- 
rived from  being  able  to  buy  his  clothing  a  few  cents  cheaper."  (Speech  of  June  4,  1807, 
in  the  United  States  Senate.) 

There  have  been  two  opposing  views  of  the  effect  of  a  duty  on  this  raw  material.  The 
flmt  is  that  the  value  of  the  wool  Is  so  small  a  part  of  the  value  of  a  suit  of  clothes  (or 
of  a  blanket  or  other  wool  fabric)  that  a  duty  makes  very  little  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  other  opinion  is  that  the  duty,  while  it  may  be  small  In  the  case  of  any 
particular  purchase,  is  fairly  large  in  the  aggregate  for  each  consumer  and  makes  a  large 
total  for  the  whole  country. 

Expanding  both  of  these  arguments  somewhat,  in  the  first  cnse  It  is  alleged  that  0 
pounds  of  three-eighths-blood  wool  raised  in  Idaho  will  make  a  man*s  three-piece  suit 
of  average  weight.  Wool  of  this  kind  shrinks  perhaps  64  per  cent  in  scouring.  Nine 
pounds  of  raw  wool  would  therefore  yield  4.14  pounds  of  clean  wool.  From  clean  wool 
to  cloth  there  is  a  shrinkage  of  about  20  per  cent  in  weight.  Therefore  4.14  pounds  of 
clean  wool  will  make  3.32  pounds  of  cloth  (about  63  ounces).  This  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  make  8}  yards  of  cloth,  14  ounces  to  the  yard.  The  grower  would  get  for  his 
9  pounds  of  wool  at  53  cents  a  pound  $4.77,  or  probably,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  price  of 
the  dniahed  snit  (See  National  Wool  Grower,  August,  1010,  p.  31.)  The  opponent  of 
the  duty  would  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  with  a  duty  giving  an  effective  protection 
of  8  cents  a  pound  (the  amount  by  which  the  price  of  wool  is  considered  to  have  been 
rftised  by  the  doty  before  1013),  and  an  importation  of  160.000.000  pounds  a  year  of 
Class  I  wool,  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  112,000,000  more  for  the  Imported  wool. 
Under  tbe  same  assumption  the  domestic  dip  of  300.000.000  pounds  would  be  increased 
in  price  by  $24,000,000.  so  that  domestic  consumers  would  have  to  pay  $30,000,000  more 
a  year  for  their  wool.  The  opponents  of  a  duty  would  also  add  that  the  duty  Is  cumula- 
tive ;  that  more  capital  is  required  to  carry  the  stocks  of  wool  at  higher  prices,  and  that 
a  perc«>ntaKe  of  tbe  higher  price  is  collected  by  each  person  who  has  a  part  In  the  manu- 
facture and  selling  of  the  goods. 
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(1)  The  duty  restricts  the  manufacturers  within  narrow  limits  in 
the  selection  of  foreign  wools,  confining  him  to  the  light-shrinking 
wools;  (2)  the  concentration  of  the  American  purchasers  upon 
the  foregoing  kinds  of  wool  increases  their  price  and  adds  to  the  cost 
of  wool,  some  in  excess  of  the  actual  duty  paid;  (8)  the  foreign 
manufacturer  has  the  range  of  his  choice  enlarged,  and  the  price  of 
his  wool  reduced;  (4)  the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  the  old 
law  impede  the  manufacturer  in  his  choice  of  wools  and  are  an  addi- 
tional disadvantage  for  which  he  gets  no  compensation.**^  The  manu- 
facturers did  not  oppose  a  duty  upon  wool,  but  rather  the  high  scale 
of  duties  which  were  asked  by  the  growers. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  carded  woolens  asserted  that  they 
were  at  a  disadvantage,  under  the  law  of  1890,  as  compared  with 
the  worsted  manufacturers.  This  was  due,  so  they  said,  to  the  dis- 
crimination which  they  charged  existed  against  the  heavier  shrink* 
ing  wools,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  combing  wools,  used  by  the 
worsted  industry,  were  admitted  at  the  same  rate  whether  washed 
or  unwashed.**  They  desired  the  merging  of  Class  I  and  Class  II 
wools.  They  also  protested  against  the  high  rate  of  duty  on  noila, 
which  are  a  by-product  of  the  worsted  industry,  but  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolens.  The  worsted  manufacturers  replied  that 
they  had  as  much  interest  in  the  duties  on  ^'  clothing ''  wools  as  in 
those  on  "combing"  wools,  since  the  changes  in  combing  ma- 
chinery enabled  them  to  use  the  shorter  wools,  and  the  growth  of 
their  industry  had  brought  it  about  that  they  used  more  than  twice 
as  much  imported  wool  as  did  the  woolen  manufacturers.  They  added 
that  fashion  had  favored  the  worsteds  over  the  woolens,  but  that 
was  a  condition  with  which  the  tariff  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  woolgrowers  opposed  the  use  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  raw 
wool-  The  reasons  they  advanced  for  their  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posed practice  were :  First,  that  when  foreign  wools  declined  in  price 
and  thereby  produced  a  greater  need  for  protective  duties,  less  pnv 
tection  was  given;  and  that  when  foreign  wools  advanced  in  price 
and  the  need  of  protection  grew  less,  greater  protection  was  pxen. 
Second,  that  ad  valorem  duties  were  an  inducement  to  the  or«ranin* 
tion  of  combinations  to  depress  the  dutiable  prices;  for  example, 
they  said,  Donskoi  wools  from  Russia  had  been  manipulated  by  a 
combination  of  importers  and  by  loans  of  money  to  flock  owners 
for  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  wool  Third,  ad  valorem  duties 
invited  fraud  in  invoices.*^ 


«  statement  of  Mr.  B.  N.  D.  North  In  BaUetin  N«t*I.  Am*il  Wool  Mffm.  ToL  XYV1I 
p.  85. 

<*'*The  AdTaDtage  of  the  wonted  manafacturer  lo  obtalntiiff  hla  wools  at  ivIaCtTtc? 
lower  rates  of  doty  enables  him  to  roanufactare  his  goods  and  place  the  same  apM  t^ 
market  at  a  price  that  precludes  the  sacceseful  competition  of  tlia  woolea 
(Tariff  Hearings,  1896-97,  Vol.  II,  p.  1609.) 

«*  Tariff  Hearings,  1890-97.  Vol.  II,  p.  1409. 
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The  old  controversy  in  regard  to  "  carpet  wools  "  was  renewed,  and 
much  evidence  was  introduced  on  both  sides  to  prove  that  the  im- 
ported carpet  wools  did  or  did  not  compete  with  certain  grades  of 
the  domestic  wool.  Considerable  evidence  was  also  brought  to  show 
that  these  wools  were  uped,  or  could  be  used,  in  various  kinds  of 
fabrics  suitable  for  making  clothing,  and  many  statements  were  also 
adduced  to  controvert  this  assertion.  It  was  stated  that  ^^  around 
Class  III  wools  centered  the  greater  part  of  the  intense  feeling  which 
embarrassed  the  framing  of  the  wool  schedule.''  **  A  proposal  was 
made  for  a  compromise  between  the  woolgrowers  and  the  carpet 
manufacturers  under  which  the  Government  would  inspect  the  manu- 
facture of  carpets  in  bonded  warehouses.  The  woolgrowers  were 
willing  to  accept  this,  but  it  did  not  prove  practicable  because  car- 
pet-yam spinners  were  important  factors  in  the  industry,  and  the 
{persons  employed  in  that  branch  of  the  business  could  not  guarantee 
that  the  yams  they  sold  would  go  into  carpets.**  The  growers  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  some  kinds  of  Class  III  wool  transferred  to  Class 
I,  namely,  the  Bagdad,  Castel  Branoo,  Adrianople  skin  wool,  Egyp- 
tian, and  China  lambs'  wool. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  of  the  growers  to  the  law  of  1890 
had  been  in  regard  to  the  skirting  clause.  They  maintained  that  un- 
der that  law  wools  were  frequently  imported  as  skirted  wools  which 
were  in  reality  sorted  and  that  thereby  domestic  woolgrowers  lost  a 
large  part  of  the  protection  nominally  given  by  the  tariff. 

Facts  and  figures  were  adduced  by  the  manufacturers  to  show 
that  the  process  of  skirting  did  not  enhance  the  value  of  the  fleece 
nearly  as  much  as  the  growers  maintained.  The  spokesman  of  the 
growers  replied,  however,  that  ^^  skirted  wools,  as  imported  under 
free  wool,  with  no  incentive  to  reduce  the  shrinkage  for  the  purpose 
of  evading  the  duty,  and  skirted  wools  as  imported  under  a  protec- 
tive tariff,  are  two  entirety  different  propositions."  ^® 

There  was  a  very  spirited  argument  over  the  amount  of  duty 
necessary  on  the  different  classes  of  wool.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
maintained  that  the  rates  of  the  law,  as  it  was  passed,  effected  the 
highest  protection  which  wool  had  ever  received  when  figured  on 
an  ad  valorem  basis.  This  was  due  to  the  general  fall  of  the  prices 
or  wool  in  the  world  markets.'*  The  average  value  per  bale  (ap- 
proximately 330  pounds)  of  the  Colonial  wool  (Australian  and 
Cape)  in  1867  was  £20f  sterling;  in  1883,  £16);  in  1890,  £14},  and  in 
1896,  £12 ;  as  shown  by  the  wool  circulars  of  Helmuth,  Schwartze  & 
Co.,  of  London.    This  was  denied  by  the  woolgrowers,  and  they  added 

•  Ball€tlD  of  Nat'l.  AM'n.  Wool  Mfrs.,  Vol.  XXVII*  p.  289. 

•Ibtd.,  p.  240. 

^  Speech  of  Hon.  Lee  Mantle,  of  Montana,  in  the  United  Statea  Senate,  Jane  S,  1S97. 

n  Bnllettn  of  Nat'l.  A88*n.  Wool  Mfrt.,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  287, 
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that  even  if  it  were  true,  the  principal  fact  of  importance  was  that 
because  of  the  low  price  of  wool  and  the  discouraging  prospects 
they  were  in  need  of  greater  protection  than  before.^* 

A  plea  was  made  by  the  growers  for  double  duty  on  washed  wool^ 
of  the  first  two  classes.  They  stated  that  a  concession  was  made  in  the 
first  instance,  in  order  to  encourage  the  worsted  industry  which  had 
grown  to  the  point  where  it  did  not  need  this  ^^  bonus  at  the  expense 
of  the  wool  growers."  '^  They  asserted  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
sheep  in  the  United  States  were  producing  crossbred  wool  with  which 
the  imported  washed  wools  of  Class  II  came  into  direct  competitioD. 
The  reply  of  the  manufacturers  was  that  there  were  no  washed 
Class  II  wools  in  existence,  within  the  tariff  definition,  except  those 
of  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  Those  from  Canada  always  reached 
the  market  washed,  and  double  duty  would  be  prohibitive  to  imports. 
Wool  of  this  class  was  used  in  conjunction  with  dcmestic  wools,  and 
the  prohibition  of  importation  would  consequently  curtail  the  use 
of  domestic  wools  rather  than  enlarge  it.^^  There  was  also  consider- 
able discussion  of  the  compensatory  duties  on  woolen  goods,  the  grow- 
ers maintaining  that  these  duties  contained  more  than  adequate  com- 
pensation, while  the  manufacturers  denied  it. 

The  law,  as  it  was  finally  passed,  contained  the  following  rates:  On 
Class  I  wool,  11  cents  per  pound,  unwashed ;  22  cents  a  pound,  washed ; 
and  33  cents  a  pound,  scoured;  on  Class  II,  12  cents  a  pound,  un- 
washed or  washed,  and  36  cents  a  pound,  scoured;  cm  Class  III, 
valued  at  12  cents  per  pound  or  less,  4  cents  a  pound,  and  if  va]ue<] 
over  12  cents  per  pound,  7  cents  a  poimd.  If  wool  of  this  class  were 
imported  in  condition  for  use  in  carding  or  spinning  into  yams,  or 
containing  not  over  8  per  cent  of  dirt,  the  duty  was  trebled.  Wool  oo 
the  sldn  was  admitted  at  a  rate  of  duty,  1  cent  a  pound  less  than 
wool  of  the  same  class  not  on  the  skin.  The  "^  skirting  clause  ^*  of  the 
act  of  1890  was  retained  in  the  act  of  1897,  and  the  compensatory 
duties  of  that  act  were  restored.^^ 

THE  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1909. 

The  next  revision  of  the  tariff  came  in  1909.  That  date  found  the 
sheep-raising  industry  in  just  about  the  same  position  that  it  ha«l 
been  in  IMH),  as  regards  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  size  of  the 
annual  Aip.  There  were  43«0(X),000  sheep  in  the  country  in  1891  and 
42.00().<KK)  in  1909,  while  the  clips  of  the  two  years  were  3O7,O00jWW 
pounds  and  311«0iX),000  pounds^  respectively.  The  location  of  sheep 
raising  in  this  coimtry.  however,  had  changed  considerably. 

«  Spf<^b  of  senator  MantU.  Bnlletla  oC  K«tX  AmX  W«o1  Utr^  V«L  XXVII.  pu  SIX 

«;•..!,  p.  :vy.*. 

«  Tariff  Acts  of  tht  Vnittd  States.  17Sa-100&.  pp.  57a-Sai, 
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The  predominant  position  of  the  far  West  was  firmly  established 
during  these  years,  the  important  gain  being  in  the  north  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  while  there  was  some  decline  in  the  south  Kocky 
Mountain  States  and  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  Pacific  States. 
The  last  great  area  of  unoccupied  land  was  in  the  Northwest,  and 
here  the  ranges  were  not  fully  stocked  until  about  the  end  of  the 
period  under  consideration.** 

The  discussion  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad  featured  largely  in  the  revision  of  1909.  A  great  many  figures 
on  domestic  costs  were  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. The  expense  of  running  sheep  was  variously  estimated  at  from 
$1.50  to  $2.70  per  head.'*  The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  wool  varied 
widely  and  were  rather  indefinite,  partly  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
any  agreement  upon  a  method  of  ascertaining  it.  The  increase  in 
cost,  due  to  necessity  of  utilizing  deeded  land,**  to  feeding  sheep  with 
harvested  crops,  and  to  payment  of  fees  for  grazing  on  the  forest  re- 
serves, was  dwelt  upon,  and  the  higher  wages  paid  in  this  country  as 
compared  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  cited.*' 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Growers  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers  joined  in  requesting  that  thfire  be  no 
reductipnifl  the  rates  of  schedule  K  fixed  in  1897.  They  stood  upon 
the  "  platform  "  adopted  by  the  Syracuse  convention  of  1865.**  The 
growers  again  protested  against  the  skirting  clause,  as  in  1897,'^  and 
the  old  controversy  over  carpet  wools  was  renewed.** 

^  The  12  leading  States  In  number  of  aheep  at  four  different  dates  bare  been : 

Id  1S40 :  Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylrania,  Vlr- 
(Tlnia.  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana. 

In  1870:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  loWa, 
Missouri,  California,  Kentucky,  Tennessee. 

In  1890:  Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Texas,  Penn- 
sylvania. New  York,  Wisconsin.  Missouri. 

In  1910:  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho.  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Oregon,  California, 
Utah.  Missouri,  Texas,  Colorado. 

The  westward  expansion  of  the  industry  has  been  interpreted  by  some  to  mean  that 
our  comparative  disadvantage  In  wool  growing  on  the  extensive  plan  has  constantly  been 
growing  greater,  as  the  land  formerly  used  for  sheep  raising  has  been  utilised  for  agrl> 
culture  and  other  purposes.  To  the  opponent  of  protection  this  has  seemed  good  cause 
for  ceasing  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  industry,  while  to  the  advocate  of  protection,  It  has 
seemed  (even  if  he  admitted  the  premise)  the  best  reason  for  equalising  condlUons,  by  a 
duty  to  offaet  the  lower  cost  of  production  of  other  countries.  The  difference  in  point  of 
view  Is  fundamental.  It  is  not  htrange  therefore,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
iodustry  and  the  typical  nature  of  the  problem  presented,  that  there  should  have  been 
so  much  agitation  of  the  question. 

^Tariff  Hearings.  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  1908  09.  Vol.  V.  pp.  5026,  0050,  5070, 
SI 25.  5139,  5142 ;  p.  6000,  "  Ohio  wool  can  not  be  produced  for  less  than  25  to  58  cents 
a  pound." 

^  Ibid,  p.  4986.  "  With  the  advent  of  the  dry  farmer  the  range  la  growing  less  each 
year." 

^Ibtd.,  p.  5224. 

"*Ibld..  p.  6380.  The  Missouri  sbc«p  breeders  asked  for  an  Increase  in  the  duty  on 
account  of  the  Increase  in  costs.     Ibid^  p.  4988, 

•^Ibld.,  p.  4982. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  5163  and  5175. 
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There  was  considerable  dissension  between  the  woolen  manafac- 
turers  and  the  worsted  manufacturers  at  this  time.  Some  of  the 
former  protested  that  they  did  not  intend  to  join  the  worsted  manu- 
facturers and  growers  in  the  resolutions  favoring  the  retention  of  the 
old  scale  of  duties.**  .  They  argued,  as  in  1897,  that  the  lack  of  a 
double  duty  on  Class  II  wools  and  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
lighter-shrinking  wools  by  the  use  of  specific  rates,  gave  the  worsted 
manufacturers  an  advantage  in  competition,  while  the  latter  replied 
that  the  importations  of  Class  II  wool  were  inconsiderable,  and  that 
"  it  was  utterly  beyond  human  ingenuity  to  devise  a  satisfactory  sys- 
tem of  compensatory  duties  if  built  upon  a  basis  of  ad  valorem 
rates."  " 

The  rates  on  wool  were  maintained,  in  this  revision,  as  they  had 
stood  in  the  act  of  1897. 

Tariff  bills  were  introduced  into  Congress  in  1911  and  1912  in 
v/hich  the  rate  on  wool  was  reduced  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but 
both  of  these  bills  failed  of  passage.  The  Tariff  Board  report  on 
schedule  K,  which  has  been  considered  elsewhere  in  this  report,  wa^s 
made  in  1912.  In  1913  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Growers, 
realizing  that  a  reduction  was  inevitable,  favored  the  imposition  of 
a  duty  of  18  cents  a  scoured  pound  on  wool,**  the  adoption  of  the 
scoured  basis  for  the  duty  being  in  accord  with  the  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Board.  Wool  was  placed  on  the  free  list  at  that  time.  The 
history  of  the  industry  since  that  date  has  already  been  treated  in 
preceding  chapters. 

« Ibid.,  p.  5365.     Letter  of  Edward  Molr. 

M  Ibtd.,  p.  5481. 

•T^tzlff  Hearings  of  Wa/s  and  Meana  Commlttefl^  1818»  Vol.  IV,  p.  4210. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  WOOL  AND  BASIS  OF  IMPORT  DUTY, 

There  are  many  different  kinds  and  a  great  number  of  qualities 
of  wool,  separated  each  from  the  other  by  slight  yet  distinct  grada- 
tions. The  standard  samples  which  were  used  in  classifying  wool 
at  the  principal  customhouses  of  the  United  States  before  the  removal 
of  the  duty  in  1913  were  881  in  number,  and  in  addition  there  were 
78  samples  of  wool  waste  of  various  kinds  and  of  goat  and  other  ani- 
mal hair.  Wool  varies  not  only  according  to  the  breed  of  sheep  from 
which  it  has  been  shorn  but  also  according  to  the  climate  where  it 
has  been  grown,  the  pasturage  of  the  sheep,  and  the  care  given  them. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WOOL. 

Wool  has  a  number  of  characteristics  which  make  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  fibers.  It  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  is  very  durable, 
and  it  also  absorbs  moisture  readily ;  ^  the  first  two  of  these  qualities 
render  it  excellent  for  making  clothing.  A  large  amount  of  grease 
is  secreted  by  the  glands  around  the  roots  of  the  wool,  and  this 
serves  as  a  protection  to  the  fibers  and  prevents  felting.*  "  Cotted  " 
fleeces  are  those  which  lack  sufficient  natural  grease  to  keep  them 
from  matting  together.  While  it  is  not  desirable  for  the  fleece  to 
become  matted  together  on  the  sheep's  back,  the  property  of  felting 
is  one  of  the  important  characteristics  of  wool.  During  manufac- 
turing and  finishing  processes  the  scaly,  gelatinous  structure  of  the 
fibers  causes  the  wool  to  become  softened  and  it  can  then  be  felted. 
"  Kempy  "  fleeces  are  those  having  hairs  which  can  not  be  removed  in 
mill  processes,  and  which  resist  dyeing  and  thus  cause  imperfections 
in  the  fabric. 

Scoured  wool  varies  in  color  from  pure  white  to  reddish  brown,  or, 
in  some  cases,  black.  The  fiber  usually  is  quite  elastic,  but  in  tensile 
strength  is  inferior  to  most  other  textile  materials.  The  fine  Merino 
wools  have  a  pronounced  crimp,  while  the  so-called  ''  long  wools ''  are 
wavy  and  lustrous.  All  these  various  qualities  vary  so  greatly  in 
each  assortment  which  is  placed  on  the  market  that  very  great  care 
is  required  in  selecting  wool,  in  order  that  the  raw  material  shall  be 
well  suited  to  the  making  of  the  particular  kind  of  cloth  desired. 


«  BownuiD,  F.  U. :  The  Structure  of  the  Wool  Fiber,  pp.  49.  50. 
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The  finest  wool  comes  from  Merino  sheep,  which  originated  in 
Spain,  but  which  have  been  taken  to  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
have  undergone,  in  their  new  habitats,  changes  and  variations  in  the 
process  of  selective  breeding.  Merino  sheep  are  small,  but  their 
fleece  is  very  dense.  The  wool  is  usually  heavy  with  grease  and  dirt. 
The  fleece  is  naturally  very  oily,  and  the  oil  helps  to  preserve  the 
elasticity  of  the  fiber,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  dirt  which  conies 
in  contact  with  the  fleece  sticks  to  the  outer  part  of  it,  while  the  under- 
portion  of  the  wool  is  comparatively  clean.  Merino  wool,  therefore, 
sometimes  shrinks  in  weight  as  much  as  75  or  85  per  cent  in  **"  scour- 
ing," though  60  per  cent  is  nearer  the  average.  The  numerous  scales 
of  good  Merino  wool  give  it  a  felting  quality  which  adapts  it  to  the 
manufacture  of  fine  woolens. 

Merino  sheep  are  very  hardy  and  thrive  under  seemingly  unfaror- 
able  natural  conditions.  This  fact,  together  with  the  superior  quality 
of  the  wool  and  the  herding  qualities  of  the  sheep,  has  made  the 
breed  a  favorite  wherever  sheep  are  grown  primarily  for  wool.  The 
various  modifications  of  the  Merino  for  breeding  (along  straight 
Merino  lines)  have  not  changed  the  essential  character  of  the  fleetv. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  some  of  these  sheep  were 
taken  to  Saxony,  where  the  "  Saxon  Merino  "  was  developed.'  The 
wool  of  this  variety  of  sheep  was  of  the  finest  grades  and  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  American  market  as  "  Picklock."  The  "  Rambouil- 
let "  is  a  French  variation  of  the  Merino  type,  and  predominates  on 
the  western  ranges  of  the  United  States  where  fine  wool  sheep  are  run. 

The  Merinos  were  brought  to  the  United  States  from  Spain  in  IN.t' 
by  Col.  Humphrey,  of  Connecticut,  and  were  later  developed  intu  a 
famous  breed  known  as  the  Vermont  Merino.  The  fleece  of  thes*? 
sheep  was  unusually  heavy.  This  was  the  wrinkly  type  of  Merin<» 
which  was  later  exported  to  Australia,  and  there  used  by  Hock  ownen^ 
to  increase  the  weight  of  their  fleeces.  The  breed  was  well  adapted  tu 
the  rigorous  winters  of  Vermont,  but  not  so  well  to  the  heat  an«l 
droughts  of  Australia.  It  has  on  that  account  been  largely  given  up 
by  the  Australian  sheepmen,  although  a  large  infusion  of  the  Ver* 
mont  Merino  blood  still  remains  in  some  of  the  Australian  flocks. 

Tlie  Vermont  Merino  is  also  known  as  the  ^*  type  A  "  Merino.  The 
*'  type  B  "  Merino  was  less  wrinkly  and  the  "  type  C,"  similar  to  the 
Delaine,  has  the  wrinkles  or  folds  only  about  the  neck.  •*  Type  C  ** 
was  developed  by  the  flock  owners  of  the  upper  Oliio  resrion.  It  has 
continued  to  be  popular  there,  and  until  recent  years  has  found  favor 
to  some  extent  in  the  far  West.  It  shears  the  strongest  Merino  wool 
in  the  world. 


■lUrt.  Stanley  U. :  Wool.  p.  7, 
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Many  different  varieties  of  Merino  wool  may  come  from  the  same 
part  of  the  world  or  from  contiguous  territories.  It  is  found,  for 
example,  that  in  Australia,  the  great  Merino  wool-producing  section 
of  the  world,  there  have  been  developed  three  distinctly  different 
types  of  the  Merino  sheep,  namely,  the  finewool  sheep,  which  live  on 
high  land  within  the  Temperate  Zone;  the  "  medium  wools,''  which 
are  grown  in  parts  of  the  country  less  favorably  situated  but  never- 
theless having  rich  pasturage;  and  the  "strong  wools,"  which  live 
on  the  great  "  out  back  "  plains  where  the  weather  is  sometimes  very 
hot  and  the  forage  sparse. 

The  location  where  Australian  wool  was  grown  is  usually  indicated 
by  the  name  of  the  port  where  it  is  sold,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  For  example,  while  most  wool  grown  in  New  South  Wales  is 
known  aff  "  Sydney  "  wool,  some  of  it  goes  to  Melbourne  (Victoria) 
and  is  sold  as  "  Port  Philip,"  and  some  goes  to  South  Australia  and 
is  sold  as  "Adelaide."  •  Merino  wool  of  superior  quality  is  grown  in 
New  South  Wales,  but  the  West  Victorian  wool  has  been  a  favorite 
for  importation  into  the  United  States  on  account  of  its  light  shrink- 
age as  well  as  its  high  quality.  The  south  Australian  wools  are 
"  stronger  "  than  those  of  other  sections.  They  are  long  and  sound, 
but  contain  much  "yolk"  and  sand  and  consequently  have  a 
heavier  shrinkage.  The  conditions  in  the  States  of  Queens- 
land and  western  Australia  vary  a  great  deal  from  section  to 
section,  and  the  wools  grown  there  are  consequently  not  so  uniform 
in  quality.  Some  of  the  wool  of  Queensland  lacks  strength,  having 
been  grown  in  a  country  where  the  sheep  could  not  find  sufficient 
feed  to  nourish  them  properly.  Much  of  the  western  Australian 
wool  is  too  dry  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  dirt.  Tasmanian  Merino 
wool  is  usually  of  very  high  quality.*  Australian  Merinos  are  un- 
surpassed, except  possibly  by  fine  Ohio  Delaines  and  some  Amer- 
ican range  clips  of  superior  grade.  Some  Merino  wool  of  a 
very  excellent  sort  also  comes  from  South  Africa.  The  best  Cape 
wool  is  very  fine  and  silky,  but  it  is  sometimes  unsuitable  for  comb- 
ing and  is  of  heavy  shrinkage.'  South  American  Merinos  are  of 
lower  quality  and  are  used  to  blend  with  Australian  wools  to  lower 
the  price  of  the  product. 

Territory  Wools. 

The  wools  grown  in  the  far  western  or  "range  States"  of  the 
United  States  are  known  as  "  Territory  "  wools.  While  the  general 
character  of  all  these  wools  is  somewhat  similar — they  are  wools 
with  Merino  characteristics — they  vary  considerably  according  to 

•Baker  and  PriesUjr :  Wool  Carding  and  Combing  (London.  1910),  p.  60. 
«Ibld.,  p.  61. 
•  Uild..  p.  6a. 
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the  section  of  the  West  where  they  are  grown.^    These  wools  are 
discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  11,  page  255. 

English  Wools. 

The  "  English  breeds  "  of  sheep  form  a  distinct  group  especially 
noted  for  excellent  mutton  qualities  and  good,  though  for  many  pur- 
poses not  the  finest,  wool.  The  two  main  classes  of  English  wools 
are  the  "  long  wools  "  and  the  "  Down  wools."  The  long  wools  are 
"combing"  wools  produced  principally  by  the  Lincoln,  Leicester, 
Cotswold,  and  Kent  or  Romney  Marsh,  sheep.  The  wools  of  this 
group  are  noted  for  luster  and  brilliancy  jas  well  as  for  length.  The 
fiber  is  from  6  to  15  inches  long.  They  are  strong  and  coarse  and 
make  lustrous  dress  goods  and  braids  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Down  wools  are  shorter  than  the  varieties  just  described  and 
not  so  coarse.  Most  of  them  are  long  enough  to  comb  with  the 
modern  machinery.  The  fleeces  usually  contain  less  oil  and  dirt 
than  Merinos.  The  greater  popularity  of  the  "Down"  sheep  is. 
however,  due  to  their  excellent  mutton-producing  qualities,  com- 
bined with  a  fairly  heavy  fleece.  The  "  Downs  "  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  mutton  sheep  in  the  world.  The  leading  breeds 
of  "  Down  "  slieep  are  the  Southdown,  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  Ox- 
ford Down,  Suffolk,  and  Dorset. 

There  are  many  other  breeds  of  sheep  which  have  attained  local 
popularity  in  Great  Britain.  Of  the  "longwool"  kind  there  are 
the  Wendydale  (Welsh)  and  the  "  Devon  long  wool."  The  Hard- 
wick  is  a  mountain  breed  with  a  hairy  wool.  Others  are  the  Exmoor^ 
the  Kerry  Hill,  the  Lonk,  and  the  Irish  Mountain  sheep. 

Wools  of  Scotland. 

The  wool  of  the  Blackfaced  Highland  sheep  is  coarse  and  is  used 
principally  for  carpet  making.  The  Cheviot  breed  of  soutfaem 
Scotland  produces  a  soft  wool  of  3  to  4  inch  staple,  whicii  has  become 
famous  through  the  "  Cheviot "  cloths.  In  addition  to  the  pure-bred 
Cheviot  there  are,  on  the  Scottish  border,  many  crossbred  sheep  of 
mixed  Cheviot  and  I>eicester  blood  which  produce  a  wool  from  3  to 
5  inches  long,  used  by  British  manufacturers  in  making  high-class 
tweeds. 

Croubred  Wool. 

The  "  crossbreds,"  as  the  term  is  commonly  used  in  the  Unitetl 
States,  are  sheep  partly  of  Merino  and  partly  of  "  Englid& "  blood. 
The  "  crossbred  "  has  the  size  and  weight  which  make  it  a  good  mut- 
ton sheep,  while  its  wool  retains,  to  a  varying  degree  depending  on 

•  The  term  **  Territory  **  wools  wsn  used  In  the  days  before  tbe  Wcatwa  acscci  ^ 
admitted  to  tike  Unloa  end  baa  contlnoed  In 
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the  breeding,  the  fineness  and  elasticity  of  the  Merino.  These  wools 
are  becoming  increasingly  important  as  mutton  production  grows  in 
many  sheep-raising  countries.  The  place  in  the  American  sheep  in- 
dustry of  the  crossbreds,  and  of  the  pure  mutton  breeds  as  well,  is 
clearly  shown  by  a  number  of  quotations  from  authorities  on  the 
subject.' 

'Oplnlonfi  of  ten  authorities  reffardlnK  the  future  of  the  theep  industry  of  the  United 
Stntps : 

**Atthough  sheep  breeders  have  by  no  means  ceased  to  pay  attention  to  wool*  yet  it  Is 
I>crbap8  safe  to  say  that  the  day  of  improvement,  as  characterized  by  an  attempt  to  vet 
Into  the  fleece  the  maximum  of  flneness«  length,  and  weight,  has  begun  to  wsne  *  *  *. 
This  Is  a  pretty  sure  Indication  of  either  a  check  to  progress  In  wool  Improvement 
through  breeding,  or  of  a  readjustment  of  the  notions  of  wool  improvement.  In  the 
writer's  opinion  it  is  sn  indication  of  the  latter. 

*'A  desirable  combination  of  mutton  and  wool  is  still  a  large  breeding  problem  on  the 
ranges  of  the  United  States.  As  yet  a  ty|>e  possessing  what  is  desired  in  wool  and  mut- 
ton properties,  together  with  certain  other  characteristics,  has  not  been  fixed,  but  the 
Federal  (Sovemment  Is  directing  work  along  this  line."  Prof.  W.  C.  Coffey.  University 
of  Illinois.  Productive  Sheep  Husbandry,  1919,  Chapter  III. 

**  Production  of  wool  Is  a  national  n4H;essity,  but  wool  can  not  continue  to  be  produced 
unless  we  have  a  larger  market  for  our  lamb  product.'*  Frank  J.  Hagenbarth,  President 
of  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  in  the  National  Wool  Grower,  June,  1919,  p.  11. 

*'  It  is  now  a  recognised  fact  that  the  future  sheep  industry  of  the  country  must  be 
under  farm  conditions. 

**  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  increasing  populations  of  South  America,  South 
Africa,  and  portions  of  Australia  will  cause  the  sheep  Industries  of  those  countries  to 
slso  undergo  a  transposition  from  the  range  to  a  farm  basis. 

**  Australia  and  South  Africa  are  the  only  countries  to-day  where  Merino  or  flnewool 
blood  predominates,  and  the  tendency  toward  crossbreds  for  mutton  is  increasing,  espe- 
cially near  the  coast,  where  the  freeslng  works  are  located. 

"  South  America,  New  Zealand.  Great  Britain,  and  Canada  breed  more  for  mutton  than 
wool. 

**The  tendency  Is  undeniably  toward  mutton  types.**  Stanley  H.  Hart,  wool  expert  of 
Philadelphia  Textile  School ;  World  Wool  Demands,  in  American  Sheep  Breeder  and  Wool 
Grower. 

**  Of  recent  years,  range  sheepmen  have  turned  their  attention  more  to  the  mutton  end 
of  their  business  than  formerly.  Americans  sre  learning  to  eat  mutton  more  and  more 
every  year,  and  the  long-headed  men  in  the  sheep  business  saw  where  they  could  have 
two  strings  to  their  bow  by  looking  after  the  mutton  business  as  well  as  raising  wool.** 
Will  C.  Barnes,  Bureau  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Western  Orasing 
Grounds  and  Forest  Ranges,  In  The  Breeders'  Gasette.  191S,  p.  390. 

**  Students  of  the  economics  of  the  situation  suggested  a  way  out  through  a  reversal 
of  the  factors,  setting  mutton  to  the  fore  as  the  prime  product,  with  wool  as  the  by- 
product. 

**  Since  that  day,  flockmasters,  driven  by  the  atern  necessity  of  compeUtlon,  induci*d  by 
the  demand  for  wool  at  a  price  which  made  It  available  for  general  use,  have  steadily 
set  their  faces  toward  reading  the  major  profit  from  the  flesh  of  the  sheep,  and  the  minor 
profit  from  Its  fleece. 

•*  The  computation  at  the  present  reveals  the  steadily-moving  revolution  toward  a 
condition  wherein  fleece  shall  be  counted  largely  as  a  by-product. 

**  Whether  It  will  continue  under  the  conditions  that  will  follow  the  war  Is  purely 
speculative,  dependent  wholly  on  what  those  conditions  may  prove  to  be,  but  In  the  nor- 
mal drift  of  economic  production  the  dual  proflt  must  be  depended  on,  with  mutton  as 
the  major  factor.**  Wool  as  a  By-Product,  editorial  In  The  Breeder's  Gasette,  Aug.  15, 
1918,  p.  230. 

**  In  the  great  sheep-growing  countries  there  has  been  In  recent  years  a  very  pro- 
aonnced  tendency  to  breed  crossbred  and  coarser  wools,  due  to  the  development  of  a 
broad,  profl table  market  for  mutton  and  aided  by  a  strong  demand  for  the  coarser 
fabrics  in  the  goods  trade."  Boscoe  Wood,  The  Future  of  the  Flnewool  Sheep,  In  The 
fUwpherd's  Journal,  April,  1913,  p.  11. 

**  There  Is  a  distinct  change  from  the  range  type  of  wool  growing  to  the  paddock  and 
t^rm  type*  and  from  the  Merino  atrain  to  crossbred  sheep  In  most  of  the  Important  wool- 
grewlBg  ooontrlea.     The  conditions  which  make  the  range  type  of  sheep  raialng  impoMlUt 
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Sheep  having  less  than  one- fourth  Merino  blood  yield  coarse  cross- 
bred wool,  which  is  lustrous  and  strong,  but  harsh  and  of  poor  feltinj; 
quality.  Sheep  having  one- fourth  to  one-half  Merino  blood  usuallj 
yield  medium  crossbred  wool,  which  is  soft,  strong,  and  of  fair  felt- 
ing quality.    Fine  crossbred  wools  generally  come  from  sheep  having 

do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  either  the  paddock  or  farm  typp«  At  the  ume  time  Uir 
general  Increase  In  the  value  of  landa«  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  coiit  of  cau>  pru 
ductlon,  has  strengthened  the  demand  for  mutton  as  a  source  of  meat. 

"  The  growing  of  territory  wools  under  the  old  range  condltlooa  has  eridently  |»af«H) 
its  maximum. 

"  The  tendency  to  increase  the  mutton  strain  has  l>een  accelerated  even  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  section."  Paul  T.  Cherlngton*  secretary.  National  Association  of  Wool  Msoo 
facturers,  Economic  Aspects  of  United  States  Wool  Industry,  in  The  American  Sbccp 
Breeder  and  Wool  Grower. 

"  Some  may  say  that  there  is  not  much  profit  in  sheep  because  the  wool  has  gone  dova 
in  price  since  the  tariff  has  been  taken  off.  This,  of  course,  la  true  of  the  sheep  which 
are  raised  mainly  for  their  wool,  but  the  mutton  breeds  do  not  suffer  much  under  this 
tariff,  for  mutton  should  always  be  the  first  consideration  and  wool  only  second  a«  ■ 
by-product."  Prof.  Frank  Kleinheinx,  University  of  Wisconsin.  How  to  Handle  ^bc«p 
for  Profit. 

"  In  general  the  primary  purpose  of  sheep  growers  has  been  to  produce  wooL  Tbb 
can  not  be  attained  profitably  on  high-priced  land.  Naturally,  therefore,  with  the  la- 
crease  in  land  values  there  is  a  rapid  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep.  In  Great  Brltais 
meat  has  been  the  principal  product  and  wool  the  by-product,  and  the  sheep  Industry  hu 
flourished. 

'*  If  American  farmers  will  follow  the  British  custom,  the  indastrj  can  be  pot  oo  i 
profltabie  and  permanent  basis.  The  greater  number  of  sheep  la  Great  Britain  are  ra:Md 
in  the  hills  and  on  land  comparable  to  much  of  the  waste  land  of  American  farms.  Tbt 
areas  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  East  and  in  parts  of  the  South,  now  relatively 
little  used,  can  profitably  be  devoted  to  sheep  production  If  the  farmars  will  secure  the 
proper  breed  of  sheep.  Sheep  also  can  be  made  profltabie  on  higher>prlced  land,  u 
British  experience  shows. 

"  It  is  to  our  settled  areas,  particularly  in  the  Central,  Southern,  and  Eastern  Ststra. 
that  we  must  look  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep."  Report  of  the  Secretary  o( 
Agriculture,  David  P.  Houston,  1916,  Yeart>ook  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  pi>.  3(M1 

"  The  sheep  industry  of  the  United  States  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  In  most  of  thip 
western  range  States  the  number  and  sise  of  flocks  continue  to  decline.  In  the  Urn 
States  there  is  a  distinct  trend  toward  the  more  general  production  of  wool  and  muttos. 

"This  movement,  though  accentaated  by  war  conditions  and  price*,  did  not  orlgiott« 
with  the  war.  It  had  Its  beginning  much  earlier  and  may  be  expected  to  continue  ift«r 
peace  Is  restored. 

"  There  is  very  little  resemblance  between  the  former  boalness  of  growing  wool  satf 
the  present  rapidly  developing  business  of  keeping  sheep  for  the  economical  piodocttos 
of  meat  as  well  as  wool. 

"  The  type  of  sheep  raising  now  engaging  the  interest  of  farnars  ia  eascntially  aev. 
It  has  never  been  tested  In  a  large  way  in  the  United  States  and  has  never  been  shsa 
doned  anywhere  when  once  established. 

"  Students  of  world  wool-trade  conditions  are  convinced  that  future  wool  soppU** 
must  come  largely  from  farm  flocka. 

"A  smaller  and  diminishing  margin  between  supply  and  consumption  of  woo)  Siesu 
inevitable.  It  Is  not  possible  to  see  how  this  tendency  can  fall  to  cauae  a  new  leftl  of 
values  for  wool  unless  civilian  consumption  is  very  greatly  cnrtallML 

**  The  range  product  has  been  declining  in  all  countries  except  Sooth  AIMca  and  H«v 
Zealand.  A  portion  of  this  decline  in  range  production  in  the  United  States  may  b^ 
offset  by  improved  methods  and  the  revision  of  State  or  National  attltndeo  oo  pobllc  Isod 
policies,  but  It  is  probable  that  much  mors  of  tho  wholly  unimproved  lands  now  ssfd 
for  grastng  will  be  settled  before  a  condition  Is  reached  nndtr  whieh  each  type  sf  issd 
is  employed  in  the  most  oconomical  way. 

**  The  still  more  intensive  use  of  land  In  farms,  and  effort  to  mentt  tho  most  tcononl 
cal  ooo  of  every  acre,  every  facility,  and  ail  availahlo  labor,  will  necessltato  the  gfOMtl 
inclusion  of  shoep  in  our  qrotem  of  mixed  farming  and  livestock  production. 

"  The  raising  of  sheep  has  a  new  appeal  to  older  fanniBg  arean  aa  a  rwalt  of  alters- 
tloas  ia  feed  values  and  tho  scareity  of  fana  labor.     •     •     •    The  aost  valuable  car 
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more  than  one^half  Merino  blood.  The  wool  has  a  good  crimp  and 
good  felting  properties,  but  is  not  so  lustrous  as  the  longer  wools. 

A  cross  between  the  longwools  and  Merinos  is  favored  in  the  parts 
of  Australia  where  the  soil  is  fairly  rich,  while  in  the  other  sections 
where  crossbreeding  has  been  adopted,  the  cross  between  Downs  and 
Merinos  is  popular.  One  method  of  combining  the  mutton  and  wool 
characteristics  which  has  been  successful  in  Australia  is  to  cross  the 
Lincoln  and  Merino  breeds,  using  a  Lincoln  ram  twice,  and  then  a 
Merino  ram  twice,  the  fourth  generaticMi  being  the  ^^  fine  comeback/' 
which  is  a  fine  three-quarter-blood  Merino.  This  is,  however,  rather 
more  of  a  wool  than  mutton  type.  The  Lincolns  and  Leicesters  are  the 
favorite  longwools  for  crossing,  while  the  Shropshire  is  one  of  the 

catses  of  lamb  and  matton  require  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  fat  and  therefore 
a  smaller  uac  of  grslns  than  is  repaired  in  other  meat  animals.  •  •  •  The  other 
prominent  economic  advantage  of  sheep  raising  is  in  the  comparatiTely  small  demand  it 
makes  npon  farm  labor.  The  labor  cost  i>er  dollar's  worth  of  wool  or  lambs  is  lower 
than  in  any  other  farm-anlmal  product. 

"An  indication  of  the  probable  development  of  sbeop  raising  may  be  obtained  from  a 
study  of  the  data  concerning  British  agriculture  and  livestock.  In  many  respects  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  th«  14  Northeastern  States  of  this  country  are  comparable 
with  those  of  Great  Britain.  Both  areas  contain  a  large  amount  of  nonarable  land  and 
hare  large  populations  and  manufacturing  industries.  The  fact  that  the  British  agri- 
culture is  much  older  and  has  developed  under  conditions  of  competition  with  other  coun- 
tries insures  that  each  of  Its  branches  has  a  sound  economic  basis. 

*'  There  is  still  need  of  publicity  and  educational  work  regarding  the  safety  of  engaging 
In  sheep  raising.  The  long-continued  circulation  of  misleading  ideas  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  history  of  the  business  in  this  country  and  as  to  the  true  economic  place  of  sheep 
can  not  be  quickly  overcome. 

**  The  prospects  of  a  new  and  large  aheep  husbandry  are  chiefly  along  the  line  of  pro- 
ducing lambs  and  wool — the  lambs  to  be  sold  before  reaching  their  sixth  month. 

'*A  larger  development  of  the  farm  sheep  Industry  than  that  reported  for  1917  is  to  be 
expected.  The  continued  development  of  this  phase  of  animal  husbandry  wUl  contribute 
materially  to  the  food  and  clothing  supplies.  It  will  also  add  stability  to  our  systems 
of  farming  and  play  an  Important  part  in  the  more  complete  utilization  of  our  agricul- 
tural resources." 

The  increasing  public  taste  for  mutton  and  lamb  is  hastening  the  readjustment  of  the 
industry.  The  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  has  an  **  Eat  More  Lamb  **  publicity 
campaign  under  way.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  recognises  the  change  in  condi- 
tions and  through  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry  is  pointing  out 
Co  sheep  owners,  present  and  prospective,  that  they  must  look  to  the  production  of  meat 
for  the  larger  share  of  their  profits.  They  are  devoting  much  effort  to  the  development 
of  suitable  breeds  (e.  g.,  the  experiments  with  Corriedales  on  the  Government  sheep  farm 
at  Dubois,  Idaho)  and  to  the  dissemination  of  correct  ideas  among  stock  owners.  F.  R. 
Marshall,  in  charge  of  Sheep  and  Goat  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Sheep  and  Inttmsive  Farming,  Yearbook  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1917. 
pp.  SI  1-320. 

"  Any  pronounced  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  kept  in  the  United  States  •  •  • 
must  take  place  largely  in  the  *  farming '  States^  the  region  east  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains. Such  an  increase  must  also  be  based  on  the  mutton  types  of  sheep  with  the 
poaalble  exception  of  the  Ohio  district.  •  •  •  Considering  all  the  factors^  it  seems 
logical  to  look  for  a  steady,  though  slow,  Increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  most  of 
the  farming  States  east  of  the  mountain  district,  an  increase  made  up  largely  of  sheep 
kept  on  snail  farms  as  a  minor  enterprise  for  the  utilisation  of  products  of  low  value 
which  otherwise  would  largely  be  wasted  or  less  fully  used.  •  •  •  The  economy  of 
small  mutton  flocks  fed  largely  with  forage  which  otherwise  would  be  less  completely 
Qsed,  and  the  production  of  heavy  lambs  with  a  minimum  of  expensive  grain  feed,  has 
flnaUy  beconn»  plain  to  the  American  farmer.  A  new  phase  In  the  history  of  our  sheep 
lndnati7  is  now  developing.  This  is  the  return  of  sheep  to  the  farm.**  L.  O.  Connor, 
A  Brief  History  of  the  Sheep  Industry  in  the  United  Statesi  Annual  Beport  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  1918.  pp.  167,  160,  165. 
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most  popular  of  the  Downs.  Nearly  the  entire  clip  of  New  Zealand 
is  crossbred,  and  the  favorite  breed  is  the  Romney  Marsh.  In  South 
America  the  Lincohi  has  been  much  used  for  crossing  with  Merinos. 
The  Cotswold,  a  longwool,  and  the  Hamp^ire,  a  Down  sheep  (used 
for  production  of  market  lambs),  are  popular  for  breeding  purposes 
in  the  range  States  of  the  United  States,  while  the  Sambouillet  is 
the  most  popular  variety  of  the  Merino  in  that  section. 

The  Corriedale,  a  breed  developed  in  New  Zealand  since  1880,  bj 
breeding  Lincoln  and  Leicester  rams  to  Merino  ewes,  and  then  breed- 
ing the  hybrids  together,  has  become  a  fixed  type.  It  combines  • 
medium  fleece,  of  10  to  12  pounds  in  weight,  with  excellent  mutton 
conformation." 

Pulled  WooL 

Wool  pulled  from  the  skins  of  slaughtered  sheep  is  not  quite  so 
desirable,  for  most  purposes,  as  the  same  wool  would  be  if  sheared 
from  the  live  sheep.  The  process  of  pulling  detracts  from  the 
spinning  quality  of  the  wool  as  it  damages  the  serration  of  the  fibers. 
Pulled  wool  also  dyes  less  satisfactorily  because  of  the  action  of  the 
chemicals  used  on  the  skins  in  the  process  of  pulling. 

Pulled  wool  is  used  for  soft  twist  knitting  yams,  for  bhinkets, 
carpets  and  rugs,  woven  paper-mill  felts,  and  flannels.  The  short 
pulled  wool  (taken  from  sheep  sheared  not  long  before  slaughtering) 
is  used  in  making  felt  for  hats,  while  the  longer  fiber  is  often  used  for 
warp  yams.  Pulled  wool  for  the  most  part  is  a  by-product  of  meat 
packing,  Chicago  being  the  principal  seat  of  the  industry.  Kansas 
City,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  also  have  important 
"  pulleries.*^  The  average  domestic  output  is  about  40,000,000  pounds 
a  vear. 

The  principal  foreign  source  of  pulled  wool  is  Mazamet,  France. 
In  1910,  4^,940,000  pounds  of  washed  pulled  wool  and  11.782,000 
pounds  of  scoured  pulled  wool  were  shipped  from  Mazamet.  Eng- 
land took  about  65  per  cent  of  this  total.  Australia,  Argentina,  Ge^ 
many,  and  Austria  also  have  wool-pulling  establishments. 

Scoured  Wool. 

The  natural  wool  grease,  potassium  salts,  or  suint  (dried  per^ira- 
tion),  dirt,  and  vegetable  matter  such  as  burs  must  be  removed  before 
wool  can  be  carded  or  combed.  The  greater  part  of  this  matter  is 
removed  in  the  scouring  process,  which  consists  of  washing  the  wool 
fiber  in  a  bath  of  chemicals  and  water.  The  loss  in  weight  through 
the  removal  of  these  substances  is  large,  averaging  about  55  per  cent 
As  a  rule,  the  finer  the  wool  the  heavier  is  the  shrinkage. 

Washed  WooL 

Washed  wool  is  wool  which  has  been  cleansed  with  water  only  either 
before  or  after  shearing.    Some  of  the  dirt  and  the  potassium  salts 


*  Coffey,  W.  C. :  ProdoctlTe  Sheep  Hii8bmiidrjr»  ^  180. 
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can  be  removed  in  this  way,  and  the  shrinkage  usually  amounts  to  15 
or  20  per  cent.  Before  this  wool  can  be  used  in  manufacturing,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  scoured  in  the  same  manner  as  grease  wool. 

Most  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  prefer  to  scour  in  their  own 
mills  the  wool  which  they  use.  An  independent  wool-scouring  in- 
dustry has  begun  in  a  small  way,  but  its  production  is  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  domestic  consumption.' 

Mohair. 

Several  other  animal  hairs  which,  in  the  tariff  acts  were  formerly 
classed  with  wool,  should  be  described  here.  They  should,  however, 
be  treated  apart  from  wool  in  any  future  tariff  revision,  if  the  method 
described  below  of  levying  a  duty  is  adopted. 

The  hair  of  the  angora  goat,  native  of  Asia  Minor,  is  known  as 
mohair.  This  fiber  is  soft  and  silky,  white  and  lustrous,  and  12 
months'  growth  is  from  6  to  12  inches  in  length.  The  mohair  from 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States  is  usually  shorter,  as  the 
goats  are  sheared  twice  a  year.  If  this  is  not  done  the  goats  shed  hair 
on  account  of  the  warm  climate.  The  average  weight  of  an  angora 
fleece  is  about  3  pounds — much  less  than  the  average  weight  of  the 
fleece  of  a  sheep. 

Mohair  is  used  for  making  plush  for  car  seats,  for  upholstering 
furniture,  for  coat  linings,  dress  goods,  automobile  tops,  rugs^  car- 
riage robes,  imitation  furs,  and  other  products.  The  market  for 
mohair  is  closely  dependent  upon  the  fashions.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded by  manufacturers  that  the  domestic  product  is  not  so  lustrous 
and  does  not  spin  so  well  as  the  Turkish  hair,  although  the  domestic 
product  has  improved  during  the  past  few  years,  both  in  length  and 
in  quality. 

Alpaca*  Vicuna,  and  Llama  Hair. 

Alpaca  is  the  hair  of  the  animal  of  that  name  found  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  It  is  10  to  16  inches  in  length,  and,  though  much  like  the 
better  grades  of  mohair,  is  finer,  softer,  and  less  lustrous.  The 
reddish  brown  hair  is  more  valuable  than  the  white  hair.  Vicuna 
18  a  fine,  soft  fiber,  reddish  brown  in  color,  and  like  alpaca  but 
shorter  and  softer.    Llama  hair  is  coarse,  short,  brown  hair,  simi- 


*  Under  the  tariffs  of  1897  and  1009,  which  taxed  scoured  at  three  times  the  duty  on 
grease  wool,  the  importations  of  wool  in  the  scoured  condition  rarely  amounted  to  more 
than  a  few  hundred  pounds.  Under  the  tariff  of  1913,  which  made  no  discrimination  be- 
tween scoured  and  grease  wools,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  importations. 
Prom  ML  few  hundred  pounds  a  year  they  increased  to  over  6,000,000  pounds  in  the  seven 
months  from  December,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914.  In  the  fiscal  year  1016.  37,500.000 
pounds  of  scoured  wool  were  Imported ;  in  1917,  7,000,000  pounds ;  in  1918,  24,000,000 
pounds:  and  in  1010.  nearly  25,000,000  pounds.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  increased 
Importation  of  scoured  wool  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of  shipping 
•paoew 
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lar  to  alpaca.    The  uses  of  these  hairs  are  similar  to  the  uses  of 
mohair.^" 

Camel's  Hair. 

Camel's  hair  is  of  two  sorts,  the  soft,  fine  under  hair,  which  is  about 
2i  inches  long  and  is  of  a  yellow  or  brown  color,  and  the  outer  hair, 
which  is  4  to  12  inches  long  and  is  coarser  and  of  a  darker  color.  In 
this  country  the  principal  use  of  camel's  hair  is  for  making  pres^ 
cloth  for  cotton  seed  and  linseed  oil  compresses.  The  decrease  of  im* 
ports  and  the  increase  in  price  of  camel's  hair  have  caused  manufac- 
turers of  press  cloth  to  utilize  himian  hair.  It  is  also  mixed  with 
wool  or  cotton  for  making  robes,  rugs,  blankets,  and  novelty  fabrics. 

Most  of  the  camel's  hair  used  in  this  country,  before  the  war,  came 
from  Russia  and  China,  the  former  country  being  the  most  impor- 
tant source.  Russian  camel's  hair  came  in  under  Class  III  before 
1913  and  was  dutiable  at  7  cents  a  pound,  being  valued  at  more  than 
12  cents  a  pound.  All  other  camel's  hair  came  in  under  Class  11  and 
was  dutiable  at  12  cents  a  pound.^^ 

MISCELLANEOUS  DEFINITIONS. 

a 

There  are  several  terms  which  are  used  so  frequently  in  connection 
with  the  subject  tliat  they  should  be  carefully  defined. 

Teg,  hogg,  or  hogget  wool  is  an  English  term  meaning  wool  pro 
duced  on  a  year-old  sheep  which  has  not  previously  been  clipped. 

1*  There  is  no  domestic  production  of  alpaca,  Wcnna,  or  llama  hair.  The  amount  of 
mohair  sheared  In  the  United  States  in  1000  was  061,000  poands,  rained  at  f2<H).0OO: 
in  1010.  3,770,000  pounds,  yalued  at  $002,000.  The  output  in  1814  was  estimated  at 
4.500.000  pounds,  and  in  1016,  1016.  1017,  1018,  and  1010  at  about  6,000.000  pounds 
per  year.  Texas,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Arlsona  lead  in  the  prodnctloa  of 
mohair.     Kaniuis  City  is  the  leading  goat  market  of  the  United  States. 

South  Africa,  which  has  4,000.000  angoras,  leads  In  the  production  of  mohair.  Tbi^rr 
are  more  pure-bred  goats  there  than  In  Asia  Mldor,  where  the  species  originated.  Torkry 
and  South  Africa  tiave  prohibited  the  exportation  of  theste  aatmala,  but  before  tbey  did 
so  the  United  States  had  Imported  many  valuable  goats.  The  annual  clip  of  South  Africa 
is  estimated  at  25,000,000  pounds  and  that  of  Turkey  at  12.000,000  pounds. 

Bradford,  EIngland,  is  an  important  mohair-manufacturing  center. 

Hohalr,  alpaca,  etc.,  imported  for  consumption  in  1910  amounted  to  1,069.919  poaoda, 
valued  at  1682,014,  which  was  52  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  domestic  production,  la 
1014  the  imports  were  3.555,950  pounds,  valued  at  $1,160,391.  In  1917  they  amoanted 
to  9,367,801  pounds,  vslued  at  $3,501,808,  and  In  1919  to  6.123.123  pounds,  valnml  •< 
$3,471,286.  Host  of  the  total  consists  of  mohair.  The  imports  of  mohair  orlgtoate  prlB- 
clpally  in  Turkey  and  South  Africa.  The  greatest  amount  comes  as  a  reexport  fron 
Great  Britain  In  normal  times,  though  during  the  war  large  amounts  were  shipped  di- 
rectly from  South  Africa.  A  million  pounds  of  alpaca  is  about  the  average  tmportatioa 
of  thai  fiber,  while  very  little  llama  or  vicuna  finds  its  way  to  this  country. 

^*  The  United  States  Imported  over  3,000,000  pounds  of  Russian  camel's  hair  a  year,  on 
the  average,  before  1914.  After  the  war  began  the  Imports  decreased  by  about  oae>!uilf. 
and  in  1017  and  1918  fell  to  a  low  point,  less  than  300.000  pounds  being  Imported  In  191^ 
In  1919  the  Imports  of  this  class  increased  to  790,000  pounds.  Imports  of  CIsm  II 
camel's  hair  remained  about  the  same — 838.082  pounds  In  1013  and  025,250  poaod4  In 
1918 — but  fell  to  330.036  pounds  in  1919.  The  value  per  pound  of  Class  11  import*  of 
camel's  hair  Increased  from  26  cents  in  1913  to  50  cents  in  1918,  and  of  Class  HI 
imports  (washed  and  unm-SFhed)  from  17  to  43  cents. 
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The  fiber  of  this  wool  tapers  toward  the  end.  "Lamb's  wool" 
is  wool  removed  from  the  lamb  before  it  is  a  year  old.  "  Shurled 
hogget"  wool  (also  an  English  term)  is  the  first  fleece  from  a 
sheep  after  it  has  been  shorn  as  a  lamb.  "Mestiza,  metz,  or  metis 
wools  "  is  an  obsolete  term  which  was  formerly  used  to  designate  the 
wools  produced  in  South  America  by  a  sheep  which  was  a  cross  be- 
tween a  full-blooded  Merino  and  the  "  CrioUa  "  or  native  sheep.  The 
term  is  mentioned  here  because  of  its  survival  until  a  recent  date  in 
the  tariff  laws  of  this  country. 

A  few  terms  connected  with  wool  manufacture  should  be  men- 
tioned: "Noils"  are  the  short  fibers  removed  from  wool  during  the 
operation  of  combing.  Mungo  is  made  by  grinding  up  rags  and 
tailors'  clippings  of  hjard  worsted  and  woolen  cloth.  Shoddy  is  made 
from  the  rags  and  tailors'  clippings  of  soft  goods,  such  as  stockings. 
Shoddy  fiber  is  longer  and  coarser  than  mungo  fiber.  "Wool  ex- 
tract "  is  made  of  wool  obtained  by  carbonizing  mixed  goods  made  of 
cotton  and  wool.  "  Flocks  "  are  the  waste  produced  by  the  processes 
of  milling,  shearing,  and  raising  cloth,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  car- 
bonizing bur  waste. 

The  terms  "  warp  "  and  "  weft "  are  sometimes  applied  to  qualities 
of  wool.  The  former  is  stronger  than  the  latter,  as  the  warp  has  to 
resist  more  strain  in  the  process  of  weaving  and  is  subjected  to  the 
friction  of  the  flying  shuttle. 

CLASSIFICATION  IN  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  ACTS. 

The  "  blood  "  classification  of  wool,  or  classification  according  to 
the  breed  of  sheep  on  which  it  was  grown,  was  the  plan  adopted  in 
1867  when  the  wool  schedule  took  the  form  which  it  kept,  in  sub- 
stance, for  46  years.  Three  classes  of  wool  were  established  by  this 
act:  Class  I,  wool  showing  any  trace  of  Merino  blood  and  Down 
clothing  wools;  Class  II,  combing  wool  from  the  "English"  breeds 
of  sheep ;  and  Class  III,  "  native  "  wools — that  is,  wools  from  unim- 
proved breeds  of  sheep.  The  attempt  was  made  to  describe  these 
classes  more  accurately  by  designating  Class  I  as  "  Clothing  "  wool. 
Class  II  as  "Combing"  wool,  and  Class  III  as  "Carpet"  wool. 
When  the  classification  was  adopted  this  was  substantially  accurate, 
as  fine  Merino  wool  was  used  for  carded  woolen  goods,  or  "  cloths," 
but  could  not  be  combed  for  use  in  making  worsteds,  while  the 
"  native  "  wools  were  used  almost  altogether  in  the  manufacture  of 
carpets. 

The  act  of  1867  described  the  classes  of  wool  in  yet  another  way 
by  adding  to  the  classification  an  enumeration  of  the  countries  from 
which  each  class  was  commonly  imported.  In  the  act  of  1867  there 
was,  thus  combined  into  one,  a  threefold  classification — on  the  basis 
of  blood,  of  purpose  for  which  used,  and  of  countiy  of  origin. 
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It  is  obvious  that  a  classification  of  this  sort  would  be  likely  to 
embody  inconsistencies  and  it  was  not  long  befcM^  they  became  ap- 
parent. The  first  part  of  the  classification  to  become  obsolete  was  the 
division  of  the  wools  into  "clothing,"  "combing"  and  "carpet*^ 
wools.  Merino  wool  is  short  (the  "  staple,"  or  length  of  fiber,  rarely 
being  more  than  2^  inches),  very  highly  crimped,  elastic,  and  oily. 
At  the  time  when  the  act  of  1867  was  passed  Merino  wool  was  ii.sed 
in  making  broadcloths  and  other  carded  woolen  goods,  but  it  was  not 
feasible  to  comb  the  short  and  kinky  fibers.  ^  Combing  "  wool  com- 
prised the  wool  from  the  English  breeds  of  sheep,  chiefly  the  long- 
wools.  This  variety  of  wool  is  long  stapled  (5  to  15  inches)  and  the 
fiber  is  coarser,  and  not  so  curly.  It  was,  at  that  time,  the  only  wool 
which  could  be  used  in  making  worsted  yarns.  The  "  carpet "  wools 
were  inferior  grades,  coming  from  many  parts  of  the  world — from 
Russia,  Asia  Minor,  China,  and  various  other  regions. 

The  distinction  between  "clothing"  and  "combing"  wools  largely 
lost  its  significance  about  50  years  ago  with  the  invention  of  ma- 
chines which  could  be  used  to  comb  fine  Merino  wool  of  about  2^ 
inches  in  length,  making  it  available  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
worsted  yams.  The  term  "carpet"  wools  also  became  something 
of  a  misnomer  with  the  increasing  use  of  the  better  sorts  of  wool 
from  "native"  Asiatic  and  other  unimproved  sheep  for  mixing  with 
(he  higher  grades  of  wool  in  making  yams  to  be  used  for  purposes 
other  than  carpet  manufacture.  Furthermore,  when  low  crossbred 
wool  is  cheap  it  is  utilized  to  some  extent  for  this  purpose.  With 
the  passing  of  these  distinctions  the  division  under  Schedule  K  be- 
came, in  1890,  merely  "  Class  I,"  «  Class  II,"  and  "  Class  III,'*  in- 
stead of  "Class  I,  clothing  wool,"  "Class  II,  combing  wool,"  and 
"  Class  III,  carpet  wool."  In  Class  I  remained,  however,  all  wool 
from  sheep  having  a  trace  of  Merino  blood.  In  Class  II  was  placed 
all  wool  from  sheep  of  the  English  breeds,  and  in  Class  III  the  great 
variety  of  wools  from  "native"  sheep  of  Russia,  Asia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  was  the  classification  in  the  tariffs  acix, 
with  the  exception  of  the  act  of  1894,  until  wool  was  placed  on  the 
free  list  in  1913. 

The  imports  of  Class  II  wool  have  been  small  in  proportion  to  the 
total  imports  and  the  utility  of  a  separate  classification  for  such 
wools  long  ago  became  doubtful.  The  imports  of  wool  are  really  of 
two  cla&ses,  and  only  two,  namely,  wool  suitable  for  making  wearing 
apparel  and  "  all  other  "  wools.  According  to  a  strictly  logical  classi- 
fication, which,  it  may  be  said  at  once  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  in 
full  for  tariff  purposes,  these  kinds  may  each  be  subdivided  into  fine, 
medium,  and  coarse  wools.  Each  of  these  grades  could  be  further  subdi- 
vided into  carding  wool  and  combing  wool.  The  primary  classification 
into  "  wool  suitable  for  making  clothing  "  and  ^  all  other  "  is  the  only 
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classification  necessary  for  tariff  purposes.**  One  difficulty  would  be 
that  some  of  the  better  wools,  of  the  sort  f onneriy  known  as  "  Class 
III  wools,'*  are  used  in  making  clothing,  while  some  "  tags  "  and  "  off- 
sorts,^  and  some  of  the  lowest  crossbred  wools  are  scarcely  better 
than  the  "native"  wools.  Although  there  would  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  "  twilight  zone  "  between  the  two  classes,  the  division 
would  nevertheless  be  a  logical  one. 

While  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  a  complicated  classification  for 
tariff  purposes,  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  make  the  situation  clear, 
to  enter  into  a  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  the  use  of  terms  in 
describing  wools  and  the  international  equivalent  between  grades. 

SYSTEMS  OF  WOOL  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  principal  systems  of  wool  classification  are  the  "  Boston,"  the 
"  Bradford,"  and  the  "  International "  systems.  An  explanation  of 
the  terms  used  in  Boston  in  grading  "  Territory  "  wool  (i.  e.,  wool 
from  the  western  range  States)^'  is  given  in  the  following  tabular 
statement : 

BOSTON  GRADES.  DESCRIPTION. 

Braid Wool  from  pure  Cotswold  or  Lincoln  ewes. 

Low  one-quarter  blood Nearly  pure  Cotswold  or  Lincoln.    Supposed  to  be 

one-eighth  Merino  blood. 
One-quarter  blood ^Wool  equivalent  In  grade  and  similar  in  quality  to 

that  from  sheep  of  one-quarter  Merino  blood. 
Three-eighths  blood Wool  equivalent  in  grade  and  similar  in  quality 

to  that  from  sheep  of  three-eighths  Merino  blood. 
One-half  blood,  staple Wool  equivalent  In  grade  and  similar  In  quality  to 

that  from  sheep  of  half  Merino  blood  (combing). 
ODe>half  blood,  clothing Short  wool  equivalent  In  grade  and  similar  in  qual- 
ity to  that  from  sheep  of  half  Merino  blood. 
Fine  medium,  staple Long  wool  from  pure  or  nearly  pure  Merino  sheep 

(combing  length). 

Fine  medium,  clothing Short  wool  from  pure  or  nearly  pure  Merino  sheep. 

Fine  staple Superfine  combing  wool  from  pure  bred  Merino 

sheep  (occasional). 

Backs,  fine Wool  from  Merino  rams. 

Bucks,  braid Wool  from  Lincoln  or  Cotswold  rams. 

Black Wool  of  any  grade  from  black  sheep. 

Tags Broken  pieces. 

Locks Smallest  fragments  of  Inferior  wool  and  sweepings. 

Note. — ^Belly  wool  In  old-fashioned  sheds  Is  shorn  attached  to  the  fleece  and 
remains  so  until  separated  by  the  mill  sort^.  **  Fine  Staple  ** :  Only  a  limited 
quantity  Is  found  In  territory  wools,  frequently  not  sufficient  for  a  separate 
grade  Half-blood  clothing  Is  rapidly  decreasing,  owing  to  Improved  breeding 
and  also  to  Improved  combing  machinery. 


oTbis  statement  la  aoblect  to  some  qoallflcatlon.    See  fmcreeding  rases  in  ibis  chapter. 
» Statenent  of  W.  T.  Rlceb,  associated  with  First  Wool  Brokerage  Co.,  BosIqu, 

1M2*— ^21 2» 
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The  **  Bndf Old  **  System. 

This  is  a  system  for  the  classification  of  worsted  yams.  Under  it 
the  unit  is  a  hank  of  yam,  560  yards  long,  weighing  1  pound.  Soch 
yam  is  known  as  No.  1,  or  ^^  1  count"  If  it  takes  2  hanks  of  yam 
each  560  yards  long  to  weigh  1  pound  such  yam  is  No.  2,  or 
"2-count"  yarn.  Yam  of  such  low  "count"  is,  however,  never 
made.  If  it  takes  40  hanks  to  weigh  1  pound,  such  yam  is  40-connt, 
or  40s  yarn.  Thus,  the  finer  the  yarn,  the  higher  the  "  count."  This 
system  is  applied  to  wool.  Thus,  the  wool  classified  as  40s,  60b,  or 
other  number  means  that  it  will  spin  into  40s,  60s,  or  other  "  count " 
of  yam,  provided  it  has  sufficient  length. 
Other  Systems. 

There  are  other  systems  of  classification  which  are  similar  to  the 
Bradford  system,  although  that  is  the  one  most  widely  adopted. 
The  "  run  "  system  is  used  in  the  United  States  (except  in  Philadel- 
phia) for  classifying  woolen  yams.  One  thousand  six  hundred 
yards,  equaling  1  pound,  make  a  "  1-run  "  yam ;  3,200  yards,  equaling 
1  pound,  a  "  2- run  "  yam,  etc.  There  is  also  the  "  cut "  system,  which 
is  used  in  Philadelphia  for  classifying  woolen  yam,  in  which  300 
yferds,  weighing  1  pound,  make  a  No.  1 "  cut," 
Eqniyalent  Grades. 

The  following  table  has  been  drawn  up  to  indicate  equivalents  be- 
tween the  international  terms,  the  Boston  terms,  and  the  spinning 
counts  which  are  used  in  classifying  wool.  This  table  is  not  ex- 
haustive, as  the  Ohio  region  wools  of  the  United  States  are  graded  by 
a  different  set  of  terms,  and  South  American  wools  by  yet  another 
system." 

Table  XCVI. — Explanation  of  u>ool  terms.^ 

[Equivalents.] 


InterDattooal  ternu. 


StroDK  I  bred  (occasional). 
Comeback 


Mdino,  oombfaig. 
lierino,  clothing. 


Rams,  Merino 

Rams  (lonfwool) 

Black  (crossbred) 

Tags  or  stained  pieces 

Looks 

Bellies  ( Merino  or  crossbrpd ) 

First  pieces  (Merino  or  crossbred). 

Becoid  pieces  (Merino  or  crossbred). 


Spinning  counts. 


308  to  4Qs 
40s  to  44s 
468  to  SOi 
fiOstoMs 
58sto6Qs 
586  to  60s 
64s  to  74s 
64s  to  748 

64s  to  708 . 
36s  to  448 
46sto5Rs. 
363  to  58s. 


Boston  teems. 


Braid. 
Low  I  blood. 

blood. 

bkwd. 

bloody  staple. 

blood,  douilng. 

■^ine  and  <^B#nitt1lnm,if8|iii 
PineandflnenedloB,! " 

inff. 
Buds,  ftne. 
Bucks,  braid. 
Black. 

Tags  (mixed). 
Locks. 
None. 


•  Statement  of  W.  T.  Ritoh. 

MThe  international  equivalent  of  "braid"  Is  the  name  of  the  breed  U  sheep  wUob  pcodoeiA  tte 
wool.  The  same  rale  applies  to  all  longwooled  rams,  the  name  of  the  bread  being  bimnded  od  tbs  b^le  tf 
wool,  sQCh  as  Linoohi,  Leicester,  Romney,  or  CotswoU. 

There  are  exactly  the  same  nomber  of  "grades"  In  each  system  of  nlaawlflnatlnn  and  bmdiBf.  Th* 
eqnlTakoU,  howcTer,  shonkl  be  regarded  as  appraxlmatkns  beoanas  grwUBf  In  BoMoi  and  Fbiltdi^hli 
sometimes  Tarles  a  little,  owing  to  market  fluctuatfcns  and  chanced  loeal  oandlttaos.  y«nlp  w«Ql  la 
always  classed  in  accordance  with  the  piedominatlng  fptamlng  count  In  each 
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Another  table  of  equivalents,  which  Taries  slightly  from  the  pre- 
ceding, is  the  following: 

Table  XOVII. — CotnparUon  of  nomenclaiwre  of  grades  of  u)ool  4n  the  United 
State*  of  America  with  nomenclature  of  same  grades  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  European  Continent, 


Commercial  name  In   the 
United  States  of  America. 


Kztremely  fine,  or  XXXX 

Very  fine,  or  XXX 

Fine,  or  XX 

Fine  medium,  or  X 

High  i  blood 

iblood 

Lowiblood 

H^iblood 


Commer- 
cial name 
of  same 
gradein 
Great 
Britain. 

cial  name 

of  same 

grade  on 

Ear<>> 

peanCon- 

ttn«nt. 

908 

AAAAA. 

80b 

AAAA. 

703 

AAA. 

64s 

AA. 

60/B4S... 

A. 

6te 

A. 

60/588... 

AB. 

fiGi^HQs... 

B. 

1 

Commercial    name  in    the 
United  SUtes  of  America. 


Commer^ 

dalname 

of  same 

gradein 

Great 

Bntain. 


{blood 

Low  I  blood.. 
High  i blood. 

fUood 

Low  i  blood.. 
Common  wool 
Braklwool... 
Very  low  wool 


Commer> 
dalname 
of  same 
grade  on 
Euro- 
pean Con- 
tinent. 


The  following  tabular  statement  is  much  simpler  and  also  a  rougher 
approximation,  but  it  is  given  because  it  may  be  used  more  easily 
than  the  longer  and  more  complicated  table  given  above : 


English. 

American. 

English. 

1 

Amencan. 

MstoTQs 

Fine. 
1  blood, 
i  blood. 

• 

42sto50B 

J  blood. 
OommoD  and  braid. 

Mb  to  60k 

36s  to  40b 

On    tOMf? ....r.......... 

It  would  be  possible,  then,  to  reduce  all  other  classifications  to  terms 
of  the  classification  according  to  spinning  counts.  This  should  be 
borne  in  mind  while  considering  the  suggestions  given  below  in  regard 
to  the  method  of  levying  a  duty  on  wool. 

OLD  METHOD  OF  LEVYING  DUTY. 

One  of  the  principal  criticisms  leveled  at  the  operation  of  the  wool 
duty  as  it  existed  before  October  3,  1913,  was  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
crimination against  the  heavier  shrinking  wools.  The  duty  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  wool  shrinks  66}  per  cent  in  scouring. 
The  duty  on  Class  I  wool  "  in  the  grease  "  was  11  cents  a  pound  and 
on  scoured  wool  33  cents  a  poimd.  The  law  therefore  operated  to 
prevent  importation  of  scoured  wool,  in  addition  to  putting  a  pre- 
mium on  importation  of  the  light  shrinking  wool.  It  is  evident  that 
if  a  lot  of  wool  shrinks  only  50  per  cent,  the  duty  on  the  scoured  con- 
tent amounts  to  only  22  cents  a  pound,  when  the  duty  is  11  cents  per 
grease  pound,  as  against  33  cents  a  pound  if  it  shrinks  as  much  as 
the  old  tariff  law  contemplated.  The  result  was  that  the  foreign 
wools  were  *'  skirted  " — i.  e.  bellies  and  the  edges  of  the  fleeces,  which 
contained  more  dirt,  were  removed.  Further,  certain  light  shrinking 
wools,  like  the  West  Victorian  or  Geelong  (Australian),  were  much 
soQght  after  by  American  buyers,  while  the  ^^ heavier  conditioned" 
sorts  were  not  considered* 
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Another  objection  urged  by  manufacturers  was  that  the  law  favored 
the  importation  of  crossbreds  more  than  Merinos,  since  the  former 
are  of  lighter  shrinkage  than  the  latter.  As  the  world  tendency  has 
been  toward  crossbreds,  this  would  seem  to  be  subjecting  American 
woolgrowers  to  ever  wider  competition.  Cross  breeding  has,  however, 
progressed  as  far  in  the  United  States  as  in  any  other  country  except 
New  Zealand.  It  was  thought  that  this  state  of  affairs  penalized 
the  woolen  manufacturers  more  than  it  did  the  worsted  manu- 
facturers, as  the  former  use  considerable  amounts  of  the  fine  Merino 
wools.  This  view  of  the  relative  amount  of  injury  done  to  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industries,  respectively,  may  be  erroneous.*' 

While  the  manufacturers  criticized  the  law  on  the  grounds  out- 
lined above,  the  woolgrowers  found  fault  with  it  because  the  possi- 
bility of  importation  of  light  shrinking  and  skirted  wools  prevented 
their  securing  the  full  amount  of  the  nominal  protection  to  domestic 
wool.  The  increase  in  price  of  domestic  wool  attributed  to  the  duty 
has  been  estimated  at  8  cents  a  pound. 

TARIFF  BOARD'S  INVESTIGATION  OF  SHRINKAGE. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Board  in  1911  made  so  thorough  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  shrinkage  of  wool  that  it  has  not  been  necessary 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  this  subject  at  the  present  time.  The 
tariff  board  secured  returns  on  the  shrinkage  of  100,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  scoured  in  both  American  and  European  mills.  On  the  basis 
of  these  figures,  they  found  that  the  American  purchaser  of  100 

>*  Tfae  idea  which  has  been  commonly  held  Is  that  the  wool  Indoatry  consuoM^*  more  fine 
Merino  wool  and  the  worsted  industry  more  crossbred  wooL  Under  these  conditSoiu  a 
rise  in  tlie  price  of  Merino  wool  would,  other  factors  remaining  the  same,  cause  the  pro> 
duction  of  woolens  to  fall  off  and  the  production  of  worsteds  to  increase.  CooTenHty  aa 
increase  in  the  price  of  crossbred  wool  would  cause  less  worsteds  and  more  wodeaa  to  fea 
made. 

The  following  quotation  from  Dalgety's  ReTlew  (1912-18)  gives  a  somewhat  diffevist 
point  of  view  regarding  the  uses  of  the  different  kinds  of  wool : 

**  Last  year's  robust  clip  was  far  more  suitable  to  the  worsted  than  the  woolen  tr»d«>L 
NeTortbeless  it  has  been  a  woolen  rather  than  a  worsted  year,  not  on  aecount  of  tlw 
fashion  but  because  raw  wool  prices  have  been  on  the  high  side  and  the  proceaa  of  aaaii- 
facturlng  woolens  is  more  favorable  to  the  freer  use  of  shoddy,  cotton,  and  other  ndnl- 
terants,  which  have  one  and  all  been  very  fre<«ly  requisitioned.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
ia  that  with  fine  goods  in  fashion  there  is  not  nearly  enough  Merino  wool  to  go  aromd 
without  the  free  use  of  adulterants,  a  condition  of  affairs  which  promises  to  be  more  mad 
more  accentuated  in  the  future.** 

**  Fine  goods,"  as  it  Is  used  here,  are  fine  goods  of  both  worsted  and  woolen.  Thm 
quotation  suggests  considerable  interchangeablllty  between  the  various  kinds  of  wnoil, 
which  certainly  must  exist  if  a  high  price  for  wool  causes  more  of  it  to  go  into  wooH— 
and  a  low  price  caus4's  more  of  it  to  go  into  worsteds. 

The  worsted  industry  has  grown  to  much  greater  proportions  than  the  woolen  Indostry, 
and  for  that  reason  uses  a  greater  total  amount  of  fine  wool  than  the  woolen  Indnatrx, 
even  though  broadcloths,  etc.,  are  preeminently  the  fine  wool  fabrics.  Wool  whisk  la 
quite  short  can  now  l)e  combed  because  of  the  improvements  In  combing  machlncir.  A 
rise  In  the  price  of  fine  wool  would  have  a  greater  quantitative  effect  on  the  worsted  thaa 
on  the  woolen  industry,  aa  subatitntea  can  more  easily  be  ased  In  making  woolena.  ▲ 
high  price  of  fine  wool  may,  therefore,  mean  a  shift  toward  the  woolens.  If  this  Is  sd« 
than  a  prohibitive  daty  on  the  heavy  ahrinking  wools  may  be  as  much  of  a  ttlwailTanfaga 
to  the  worsted  industry  aa  to  the  woolen  industxy. 
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pounds  of  fine  fleece  (in  the  grease)  secured  a  yield  in  clean  wool 
as  follows: 

Pounds. 

From  wool  of  the  Western  States 32. 76 

From  wool  of  the  Ohio  region 40. 00 

Prom  wool  of  Australia 51. 78 

From  wool  of  South  America 62. 36 

South  African  wool  is  of  high  shrinkage.  Though  it  is  valuable 
for  use  in  making  felts  and  fine  woolens,  not  enough  was  imported 
into  this  country  to  enable  the  Tariff  Board  to  secure  representative 
figures  on  its  clean  yield. 

Helmuth  Schwartze  &  Co.,  London,  informed  the  Tariff  Board  in 
1910  that  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  Merino  wools  produced  in 
Australia,  South  America,  and  the  Cape  would  shrink  over  65  per 
cent.  Recent  development  in  the  "back  country"  perhaps  would 
suggest  some  revision  of  the  Board's  conclusion  as  to  shrinkage  of 
fine  wools  in  Australia.  They  also  estimated  that  out  of  the  total 
production  of  those  countries  only  5  to  8  per  cent  would  shrink  as 
much  as  70  per  cent  to  75  per  cent.  The  River  Plate  wools  shipped  to 
Europe  contained  fully  6  per  cent  more  burs  than  those  sent  to  the 
United  States.  Australian  and  South  American  MerinOs  were  enter- 
ing the  American  market  on  the  basis  of  about  21  cents  duty  on  the 
scoured  pound.^' 

There  was  a  similar  though  not  so  great  discrepancy  between  the 
yield  of  the  crossbreds  and  lower  grades  of  wool  grown  in  the  United 
States  and  those  imported.  "  The  fact  is  that  South  American  and 
other  foreign  wools,  in  all  grades  for  which  trustworthy  scouring 
records  were  obtained,  show  a  higher  shrinkage  in  foreign  mills  than 

in  mills  of  the  United  States."  ^^ 

« 

Helmuth  Schwartze  &  Co.  also  furnished  the  following  estimate 
of  the  shrinkage  of  the  total  wool  production  of  the  leading  countries, 
calculated  from  their  circular  of  March  14, 1911.** 

The  United  Kingdom  (fleece  washed),  25.1;  European  Continent 
(fleece  washed),  33.33;  North  America,  54.96;  Australasia,  48.54; 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  68.4 ;  River  Plate,  51.04. 

This  same  firm  was  asked  to  prepare  two  tables.  One  of  these 
showed  the  shrinkage  of  the  colonial  wools  which  came  within  the 
range  of  buying  possible  for  American  importers  under  the  old 
tariff.  The  other  showed  the  shrinkages  of  wools  practically 
excluded  from  the  American  market  There  has  probably  been  so 
little  change  in  the  shrinkage  of  most  of  these  wools  that  the  tables 
are  reproduced  herewith.*^ 

••Tariff  Board  Report  on  Schedule  K,  p.  384. 
cnild.,  p.  886. 
«•  Ibid.,  p.  387. 
•Ibid.,  p.  886. 
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Table  XOVIII. — Batimate  of  the  approximate  shrinkage  of  the  Uncer  grades  of 
colonial  grease  wools,  (Orades  practically  excluded  from  the  American 
market.) 


New  South 
Wales. 

^ctorla 
(Port 
Phil- 
Up). 

Queens- 
land. 

Ade- 
laide 
(red). 

West 
Anstra- 

Ua 
(blue). 

Wert 
Anstra- 

Ua 
(red). 

New 
Zea- 
land. 

PoDta 
Arenas 
(Pata- 
gfOEiia 
and 
(3me). 

DflBerlptlon  aooocding  to 
■pinning  qoalltiea  (counts). 

Monaro 
(blue). 

Albert 
and 

Ladi- 
lan 

(red). 

Merino: 

nOBOpTOi    ....*-rr 

Per 

em<. 

66-50 

67-«l 

64-68 

66-00 

64-68 

56-60 

64-66 

66-68 

Per 
cent. 
66-60 
60-63 
66-68 
67-^1 
65^58 
56-60 
62^64 
54^66 

Per 
cent. 
66^0 
60-62 
65-58 
67-^1 
66-58 
66-60 
60-53 
65^ 

44-46 
4(M3 
88-10 
3&-38 
33-36 
30-33 

Per 

cent. 

60-63 

63-<» 

68-60 

61-04 

56-58 

68-60 

54-56 

66-58 

Per 
cent, 
00-62 
68-66 

6M)0 
63-64 
67-50 
00-62 
56-58 
50-«l 

Per 
cent. 
66-57 
»^ 
64-56 

66-58 
60-63 

0) 

46-47 
43-44 

40-48 
38-40 

Per 

Ctfttm 

87-60 
6fr« 
66-68 

50-61 
58-60 
63-66 
66-57 
68-60 

Per 
eeiU. 
66-58 
60^B 
56-57 
58-60 
5fr-68 
6»-61 
64-66 
66-68 

46-17 
43-44 

40-tf 
88-10 
8148 
38  81 

Per 
etmt. 

Fleece  TOs,  very  wasty  . . 
]rieeoe64s 

Fleece64s,  very  wasty  . . 
Fleece  00s 

Fleece  608,  very  wasty  .. 

Broken  fleeces  00s 

Broken  fleeces  00s,  wasty 
Crossbred: 

Ml     

56-^ 

fiOs 

• 

61-58 

6Qi ' 

48>60 

408 -    -.     , 

1 

44-46 

409-448    

I 

1 

4DH8 

a6s-40B 

tt-9 

t  Too  mixed. 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPB  AND  NATAL. 


Karoo  70b,  13  months 

Karoo  70b  .  Tery  wasty ... . 
East  London,  13  months. . 
East  London,  very  wasty. 


Percent 
....6a-«4 


64-66 


Table  XCIX. — Estimate  of  the  approximate  shrinkages  of  colonial  grease  wools 

(based  on  an  average  year). 

[Prepared  with  spscUl  reference  to  the  lighter-conditioned  wools  salUUe  lor  the  Amokan  market  vndm 

existing  conditions.] 


Description  according  to  quality 
(counts). 


Ge»- 

long 

(Port 

Phll- 

Up). 


Merino.  Per  cent 

7Qi-^0B,ck)thlng 47-49 

70b 46-48 

64S-70B 45-47 

64s,warp 44-45 

64s,oomolng 45-47 

60s 46-48 

58s '    44-46 

Crossbied. 

flOs  comeback 

66s 

56e,*jbiocKi''.*.' !*.!!!!!!!!!'.]]!!! 

60s,fb}ood 

46s,{blood 

r4s,lowi 


38-40 
37-38 
37-38 
35-36 
31^3 
38-30 
25-26 


Biva. 

itna 
(Port 
Phll- 
Up). 


Percent 


50-63 
46-48 
46-46 
46-48 
48-50 
46-48 

40-43 
9(M0 
80-40 
36-37 
33-34 
30-33 
37-38 


8yd. 

ney 

(New 

South 

WalBB). 


Percent 
60-63 
52.54 
46-48 
60-62 
47-40 
50-53 


(2llM 
laa< 


Per  Cfitf 
63^64 
50-68 
47-40 
46-48 
48^60 
50-62 


Ade- 
laide 
(South 
Aus- 
tralia). 


Perceal 


54-56 
63-66 
53-«5 
63-64 
50-64 
60-62 


South 

Aus> 

ttalla, 

south- 


dis- 
trict 
Indud- 

Port- 
land 
Bay. 


PcrcfiU 
48-«> 
40-61 

iSr» 

48-60 

48nS0 

4^-18 


West 
Aus- 

tralla. 


BOSS 

48-40 
61-61 
61^53 


40-42 
89-40 
39-«0 
36-37 
8»-34 

ao^ 


New 


Perceng^Pfttett 
61-14 


33-11 


>  Quantity  small. 
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OAPB  OF  GOOD  HOPE  AND  NATAL. 

PireenL 

Odmdon,  10  months 64-M 

Kdssd  bay,  10  months M-66 

Karoo  70*8, 12  months 88-00 

KaflMrlan. 

Ii^anners,  13  months iB-*5 

Fanners,  6  months 55-67 

Natal 55-47 

Orango&lvar  Colony,  avarageoombiog 00-02 

FORM  A  DUTY  SHOULD  TAKE,  IF  LEVIED. 

The  chief  defect  to  be  remedied  (aside  from  the  matter  of  classifi- 
cation  considered  above),  if  a  duty  should  be  imposed,  is  this  ine- 
quality  arising  from  the  fact  of  the  varying  degrees  of  shrinkage  of 
wools.  One  method  proposed  for  doing  away  with  the  inequality 
is  to  impose  an  ad  valorem  duty.  It  is  held  by  some  persons  that  the 
desirability  of  the  different  kinds  of  wool,  from  the  standpoint  of 
shrinkage  and  other  factors,  is  reflected  in  the  price,  and  that  such  a 
dut^  would  therefore  remove  the  discrimination.  The  difficulty  of 
administering  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  a  very  serious  objection.'®  Wool 
is  not  a  standardized  commodity.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
said  earlier  in  this  chapter  that  practically  every  lot  of  wool  has  pe- 
culiar characteristics  of  its  own,  and  the  judgment  of  experts  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  each  bale  would  vary  appreciably.  Further- 
more, the  methods  of  marketing  wool  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
are  very  unlike,  so  that  a  value  established  in  one  market  is  hardly 
comparable  with  that  established  in  other  markets  for  a  supposedly 
similar  grade  of  wool. 

Even  if  it  were  not  for  this  difficulty  of  administration,  however, 
there  is  another  objection  which  might  be  final.  When  prices  in- 
crease an  ad  valorem  duty  keeps  pace  with  them,  while  a  specific  duty 
becomes,  in  effect,  a  lower  duty.  When  prices  fall  the  converse  of 
the  proposition  holds  good.  Domestic  producers  usually  need  protec- 
tion more  urgently  when  prices  are  falling,  and  the  specific  duty  is 
better  for  them  at  such  a  time. 

A  specific  grease  pound  rate  graduated  according  to  estimated 
shrinkage  has  been  proposed.  It  would  be  necessary,  if  such  a  system 
were  adopted,  to  divide  wool  into  classes  according  to  its  shrinkage 
and  to  levy  a  small  duty  on  the  heavy  shrinking  wool  and  a  progres- 
sively greater  duty  on  classes  of' wool  which  have  a  lighter  shrink- 
age. To  adjust  the  duty  so  that  it  would  vary  closely  with  the 
scoured  content  of  the  wool  would  require  a  large  number  of  shrink- 
age classes,  and  with  more  finely  specified  classes  a  greater  number 
of  disputes  over  shrinkage  are  to  be  expected.  The  adoption  of  only 
a  few  shrinkage  classes  would  make  it  easier  to  administer  the  law, 

*  Tariff  Board  Report  on  Schedule  K,  p.  894. 

**It  Ifl  well  within  the  range  of  prohabiUty  that  under  an  ad  Talorem  duty  points  of 
•hipineiit  could  be  to  aelected  and  the  blending  of  grades  might  be  to  adjusted  as  effect- 
oallj  to  conceal  tho  market  yalue  of  particular  lota  of  wooL** 
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but  would  adjust  the  duty  to  the  scoured  content  in  only  a  roni^y 
approximate  manner.^^  The  adjustment  of  the  proper  compensatory 
duty  would  be  made  difficult  by  resort  to  such  a  scheme. 

A  better  method  than  either  of  these,  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of 
the  old  system  of  duties,  would  be  to  levy  a  specific  duty  on  the 
scoured  content  of  the  wool.  To  do  so  would  eliminate  former  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  light  shrinking  and  against  heavy  shrinking 
wools  and  thus  do  away  with  one  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  the  old 
method.  It  would  also  eliminate  the  former  discrimination  against 
domestic  producers  entailed  by  the  importation,  on  a  grease  basis,  of 
"skirted"  wools  from  which  the  bellies  and  higher  shrinking  parts 
had  been  removed.  The  task  of  scouring  a  sample  of  each  lot  of  wool 
would  not  be  formidable.** 

Objection  may  be  made  to  a  flat,  specific  duty  on  the  scoured  con- 
tent of  wool,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  duty  bears  more  heavily 
upon  the  cheaper,  coarser  wools  than  upon  the  finer  and  more  ex- 
pensive. Such  a  result  is  inevitable  when  a  flat,  specific  rate  is  levied 
upon  a  product,  the  different  grades  of  which  vary  in  value.  In  the 
case  of  wool  this  is  particularly  true  at  the  present  time,  when  world 
conditions,  already  discussed  in  this  report,  have  forced  the  price 
of  coarser  wools  to  abnormally  low  levels.    Since  this  is  necessarily 

*A  possible  modification  of  this  method  was  mentioned  by  the  Tariff  Board  (VoL  I, 
p.  395).  This  was  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  of  shrinkage  at  a  point  which  would  laclade 
the  greater  part  of  the  wool  Imported.  This  would  probably  be  about  65  per  oent  shilBk* 
age.  Then  several  classes  of  shrinkage  could  be  established  for  the  heavier  oondltioacd 
wool,  with  a  smaller  specific  rate  of  duty  for  each  class  of  heavier  shrinkage.  It  eoold 
be  determined  without  great  administrative  difficulty  that  a  certain  lot  of  wool  eithrr 
was  or  was  not  within  the  range  of  shrinkage  provided  for  the  flrst-neBtloaed  eitaa 
It  would  have  to  be  decided  by  an  actual  test  Just  where  a  certain  lot  would  fall  if  it 
came  "  near  the  line,"  and  the  classification  of  the  heavier  sorts*  for  which  Mnmller  dotiis 
were  provided,  would  also  have  to  be  decided  by  teat.  The  amount  of  wool  which  would 
actually  have  to  be  scoured  in  the  course  of  administering  such  a  law  would,  bowevec 
be  comparatively  small. 

The  illustrative  classification  presented  by  the  Board  <p.  396)  was  as  foUova: 

Cents  per 
grease  pomd* 

Wools  shrinking  not  over  55  per  cent II 

Wools  shrinking  over  55  per  cent  but  not  over  60  per  cent 91 

Wools  shrinking  over  60  per  cent  but  not  over  65  per  cent . .^.^  Si 

Wools  shrinking  over  05  per  cent Tf 

It  was  estimated  that  between  160,000,000  and  170,000,000  pounds  of  the  2OO,000.QM 
pounds  which  was  Imported  annually,  on  the  average,  at  that  time  (1911)  woaM  bt 
entered  under  the  classification  for  low-shrinking  wool.  Only  about  10  per  ceot  of  tbt 
remainder  would  have  to  be  tested  In  order  to' establish  the  shrinkage  rates. 

a  ••  The  Tariff  Board  has  carefully  investigated  this  matter  and  with  the  aid  of  tks 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  rrached  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  not  only  possible  but  it  ^ 
relatively  a  simple  matter  to  test  wool  by  sample  at  the  tine  of  Importation.  It  bit  tl*" 
ascertained  that  the  machinery  required  for  scouring  and  conditioning  wool  la  nssU  M* 
is  inexpensive  and  could  be  promptly  Installed  and  the  cost  of  operation  would  bf  Ilr^t 
If  Congress  should  deem  it  wise  to  adopt  this  method  of  colleeting  duties  upon  nw  weel 
it  would  seem  that  the  details  necessary  for  its  prompt.  aAdent,  and  economical  ftdBli' 
istratlon  may  safely  be  left  to  the  proper  adminlstratlv«  officers  of  the  GureraBMsL* 
(Report  on  Schedule  K,  p.  307.) 
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a  temporary  condition,  the  examination  of  the  effect  of  a  specific 
scoured-poand  duty  should  be  based  on  prewar  prices  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fair  basis  for  comparing  the  effect  of  such  a  duty  on  wools 
of  varying  shrinkages  and  values.  Wool  is  purchased  on  the  basis 
of  its  scoured  content.  Hie  value  of  scoured  wool  determines  the 
price  of  wool  in  the  grease.  The  significant  thing,  therefore,  in  any 
discussion  of  a  specific  scoured-pound  duty  is  its  effect  on  the  scoured 
price  of  the  different  grades  of  wool. 

For  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  effect  of  a  specific  scoured- 
pound  duty  versus  a  specific  grease-pound  duty,  Table  C  is  presented. 

Table  G. — Ad  valorem  equivalent  of  specific  duty  on  grease  and  scoured  basis, 

« 

FORBIQN  WOOLS  IN  THE  BOSTON  MARKET. 


TypeofwooL 


AustnUan  70b 

AiMtisUan  (Ms 

AustimUan  Ms 

N.  Z.  JCBradf  60B.. .......••. ......... 

K.  Z.  XBnd,  4fl8/48i 

Aif .  XBrad,  Linooln 

Atg.  XBred,  sttaigbt  quarter-blood. . 

ArK.  XBred,  high  auarttfoUood 

Montevideo,  halMflood 

MontevklMH  threa-eishths  blood 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cboloe 

Cftpe  of  Good  Hope,  average 


Shrink- 
age. 


P.d. 
17 
46 
48 
37 
82 
27 
35 
38 
4» 
40 
64 
06 


Yield. 


P.et. 

S3 
M 

83 
63 
68 
73 
66 
62 
54 
60 
36 
34 


Oct.-Dec. 

Avenge  pre* 

war  price, 

1900-1013. 


Oreaae. 


OmU. 
43.9 
42.3 
30.1 
41.8 
37.0 
3L1 
33.2 
34.5 
3&9 
31.3 
34.7 
31.6 


Scoured 


CenU, 
82.8 
78.4 
75.1 
65u5 
5&7 
42.6 
61.1 
5&6 
66.5 
57.0 
96.3 
92.9 


Soonred 
pound 
equiva- 
leotof 

15-oent 


duty. 


28.3 
27.8 
2&8 
23.8 
22.1 
20l6 
23.1 
24.3 
27.8 
2&0 
41.7 
44.1 


Scoured 

pound 

duty 

at  45 

cents. 


45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 


Ad  valGram 
equivalent  of 
epedf&c  duty. 


15  cents 


pbnnd.t 


8 


34.2 
3&5 
38.3 
86.3 
38l7 
43.4 
4&2 
43.5 
4L8 
44.0 
43.3 
44.6 


46  cents 

scoured 
ponnd.> 


54.4 

57.4 
50.0 
6a7 
80l8 
106.7 
88.1 

8ao 

67.7 
70.0 
46.7 
4&4 


'Bate  In  emergency  tariff  bill. 

This  table  shows  the  average  shrinkage  and  average  yield  of  clean 
fiber  for  standard  foreign  wools  sold  in  the  Boston  market.  These 
wools  were  probably  all  '^  skirted,"  and  the  prices  given  in  the  table 
are  higher  because  of  the  11-cent  duty  in  force  at  the  time.  Column 
6  shows  the  scoured-pound  duty  equivalent  to  a  15-cent  specific  duty 
levied  on  wool  in  the  grease  which  may  be  compared  with  a  45-cent 
scoured-pound  specific  duty  as  shown  in  Column  7.  Column  8  shows 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  a  15-cent  specific  grease-pound  duty 
levied  on  the  prewar  scoured  value,  that  is,  it  indicates  in  percent- 
ages the  amount  the  prewar  scoured  value  would  be  raised  by  the 
assumed  specific  duty  on  the  grease  pound.  Column  9  presents  the 
similar  effect  of  a  45-cent  scoured-pound  specific  duty. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  Table  CI,  which  follows,  presents 
similar  duty  for  a  selected  range  of  domestic  wools. 
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Tabu  0I«— Ad  vaiorem  equivaieni  of  apeoiflo  duty  an  grea$e  tmd  «oovn0tf  boHM. 

DOMBSTIO  WOOL. 


Type  of  wool. 


Fine  delaine  (Ohio) 

Fine  (Ohio) 

Half-blood 

Three~ei£hth»>blood 

Quarter-blood 

Fine  Territory  Staple. . . 
Fine  Territory  Clothing. 
Medium  Staple 
Medium  C 


tapie... 
lothing. 


Bhrink- 
aie* 

cent. 


61 
65 
58 
60 
45 
65 
67 
60 
62 


Yield, 

per 

cent. 


85 

42 

50 
55 
35 
33 
40 


Ayerage  pr^ 
war  pnoe^ 
1900-1015. 


Qreaee. 


Cenia. 
27.5 
23.5 
28.7 
29.7 
29.1 
22.0 
19.2 
23.7 
20.0 


Scouted* 


Cenit, 
7a5 
67.1 
7a8 
50.5 
53.2 
64.5 
58.8 
50.5 
6318 


Scoured 
pounds 
equiv- 
alent 
0(15- 
oent 
pease 
duty. 


38.5 

42.9 

3&7 

sao 

27.3 
42.9 
4&5 
37.5 
38L5 


Scoured 

poundi 

^uty 

at  4ft 

cants. 


45 
45 

45 
45 
45 
45 

45 
45 
45 


Ad  Talorta 
equivateit  ot 
specific  doty 
on   prewar 


15 


P« 


5L6 
68L9 

50i4 

aa4 

51.3 
015 

77.4 
63.0 
74.8 


P« 


«L8 
S7.1 
68L6 
75.6 
84.6 
6ft.8 
7«.S 
73Li 
BLt 


>  Approximate. 


•  Rate  in  emergency  tarift  biU. 


It  might  be  desirable,  however,  to  modify  the  method  of  basing  the 
duty  on  the  scoured  content  somewhat  by  having  a  specific  duty  levied 
by  a  sort  of  step-rate,  according  to  the  shrinkage,  as  described  above. 
One  class  of  wool  could  be  made  out  of  what  used  to  comprise  Class 
I  and  Class  II  under  the  act  of  1909.  This  would  embrace  all  wool 
suitable  for  making  clothing.  Class  I  included  *^all  wool  bearing 
any  trace  of  Merino  blood,"  immediate  or  remote,"  and  Class  II 
included  most  "  English  wools."  As  indicated  previously,  it  would 
seem  that  necessity  for  distinguishing  these  two  classes  has  disap- 
peared. Another  class  might  be  created  out  of  what  formerly  was 
Class  III,  "  carpet  wools." 

In  levying  the  duty  on  "wools  suitable  for  making  clothing,'* 
cognizance  might  be  taken  in  the  following  manner  of  the  wide 
difference  in  quality  of  wools.  All  wool  capable  of  being  spun 
into  60s  or  finer  counts  of  yam  could  be  made  subject  to  one  duty. 
Wool  of  a  coarser  tjrpe  could  be  made  subject  to  another  and  lower 
rate  of  duty.  This  does  not  provide  for  a  carefully  graduated 
scale  of  duties,  but  it  does  establish  two  classes  which  could  be 
ascertained  fairly  easily.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  wool  im- 
ported would  be  '^  on  the  border  line,"  and  the  administrative  diS* 
culty  would  consequently  not  be  great. 

Standard  samples  could  be  used  in  classifying  the  importations^ 
A  more  complicated  system  of  duties,  graded  according  to  spinning 
counts,  would  more  nearly  approach  to  abstract  justice,  but  would 
be  difficult  to  administer.  The  "60s  top"  represents  a  very  laiy 
"line,"  and  this  grade  fairly  marks  the  dividing  line  between 
"  medium  "  and  "  fine  "  wools. 


*  Such  blood  imparta  a  character  which  ia  unmistakable. 
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It  might  be  preferable,  however,  if  a  line  of  demarcation  were 
drawn,  to  levy  one  duty  on  all  wool  of  50s  quality  and  lower,  and  a 
higher  duty  on  wool  above  50s  in  grade.  Such  a  division  would 
more  nearly  remove  the  heavier  incidence  of  a  flat  scoured-pound 
duty  on  the  coarser,  lighter  shrinkage  wools,  as  50s  fiber  corresponds 
to  domestic  three-eighths  blood  on  the  low  side.  Of  course,  it  would 
not  be  entirely  fair  to  levy  the  same  rate  on  the  low  grade — e.  g., 
36s — ^wool  as  on  the  medimn — 50s — or  the  same  rate  on  the  60s  as 
on  the  80s,  but  it  might  be  better  to  do  this  than  to  ignore  all  differ- 
ences in  quality.^*  Another  way  to  accomplish  this  result  would  be 
to  levv  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  the  scoured  content  of  the  wool.  This, 
however,  would  create  grave  difficulties  in  the  administration  and  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  compensatory  duty. 

The  tariff  act  of  1909  levied  different  specific  rates  on  carpet 
wool,  according  to  the  value.  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  upon 
the  difficulty  with  undervaluation  under  such  a  system.  It  would 
not  be  feasible  to  classify  this  wool  according  to  spinning  counts, 
and  as  a  number  of  inequalities  would  be  done  away  with  by  using  a 
flat  rate  on  the  scoured  content,  it  would  seem  better  not  to  make  the 
duty  any  more  complicated.  Any  duty  on  mohair,  alpaca,  and  vicuna 
fibers  should  be  levied  in  the  same  manner. 

**  An  alternative  plan  is  to  establish  standards  for  **  fine/*  "  medium,"  and  *'  coarse  " 
wool  and  to  have  a  higher  duty  on  fine  than  on  medium  and  on  medium  than  on  coarse 
wool.  The  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  Issued  samples  of 
tentative  wool  grades  of  this  character. 
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PUBLIC  CONFERENCES  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TARIFF  COMMISSION  ON  THE  WOOL-GROWING  IN- 
DUSTRY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE- 

In  this  appendix  is  given  verbatim  the  most  important  portions  of  the  In- 
formation gathered  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  its  public  conferences  held  on 
the  wool-growing  industry  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. ;  Flagstaff,  Ariz. ;  Salt  Lalce 
City,  Utah ;  Boise.  Idaho ;  Rawlins,  Wyo. ;  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Chicago,  III.  These 
conferences  were  open  to  the  public  and  all  interested  were  invited  to  attend 
and  submit  any  data  which  they  might  desire.  The  Commission  takes  no  re- 
sponsibility for  any  of  the  statements  made  at  these  conferences.  The  Com- 
mission believes,  however,  that  the  parties  interested  in  an  industry  are  entitled 
to  state  their  case,  and  in  these  conferences,  as  in  others  which  the  Comminsion 
has  held  the  information  given  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Commission 
and  has  formed  a  practical  foundation  upon  which  it  could  prepare  its  reports. 

CONFERENCE  AT  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX.,  OCTOBER  18,  1919. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MR.  FRAOER   MILLER,  FECOS  VALLEY  WOOL  GROWERS' 

ASSOCIATION,  ROSWELL,  N.  XEZ. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Mr.  Miller,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  Pecos  Valley  of  southeastern  New  Mexico.  I  might  state 
here  the  reasons  for  the  present  high  cost  of  production  in  my  locality.  The 
range  situation  has  become  such  that  the  overhead  expenses  In  running  our 
flocks  are  enormous.  The  question  naturally  arises:  Can  we  reduce  the  cost 
of  producing  wool  by  eliminating  any  of  those  expenses?  I  think  we  can  not. 
because  the  country  is  gradually  being  taken  up  and  consequently  it  looks  as 
though  the  price  of  land  would  rise  unless  some  condition  arises  to  retard  that 
development. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  The  uncertain  factor  in  the  situation  In  your 
locality  is  the  land  question,  is  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  biggest  problem  facing  the  wool  growers. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Has  the  640-acre  homestead  act  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  situation? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  640-acre  homestead  act  has  not  had  any  effect  In  my  district, 
because  the  homesteads  generally  have  not  been  designated,  and  perhaps  never 
will  be.     If  they  should  be,  it  would  cramp  us  badly. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Land  In  your  locality  is  Government  land? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mostly  that ;  we  have  purchased  and  leased  some  land  from  the 
State. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  When  did  you  start  in  the  wool  business,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, and  how  large  an  outfit  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  year  1907  I  was  engaged  in  business  with  my  father  and 
we  had  20,000  head  of  sheep,  principally  RambouiUets. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Have  you  changed  the  breed  in  any  appreciable 
extent  since  that  timet 
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Mr.  MnXEB.  Te«,  air;  we  have  bred  Delaines  with  Rambonllleta,  producing 
what  we  term  "  Ramboulllet-Delalne "  sheep. 

Commissioner  Culrebtson.  What  was  the  reason  for  putting  that  type  In? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  For  the  reason  that  the  range  to  lamb  on  Is  so  uncertain  that  we 
naturally  depend  on  our  wool  clip.  If  we  preserve  our  grown  sheep  we  always 
have  our  wool,  whereas  we  are  never  certain  of  a  lamb  crop. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Did  the  Delaine  Increase  the  weight  of  your  fleece 
and  the  quality  of  the  wool? 

Mr.  MxLLEB.  It  did  both,  and  the  RambouUlet  strain  produced  a  larger  sheep. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Did  the  coming  of  free  wool  In  1913  affect  your 
policy  toward  your  flocks? 

Mr.  MTT.T.gii-  I  anticipated  breeding  more  for  mutton,  but,  with  the  demand 
for  wool,  resulting  from  the  World  War,  we  naturally  obtained  larger  prices 
than  we  anticipated,  and,  for  that  reason,  we  are  still  breeding  for  wooL 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Was  there  not  a  general  tendency  In  your  locality 
in  1913,  as  a  result  of  free  wool,  to  turn  to  mutton  breeds? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir ;  and  not  only  that,  a  good  many  men  sold  out,  anticipat- 
ing lower  prices. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  That  tendency  was  arrested  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  war  Increased  the  price. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  If  free  wool  continues  and  International  trading 
is  restored,  will  there  again  be  a  tendency  in  your  locality  toward  mutton  breeds? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  If  the  Importation  of  foreign  wools  into  this  country  Is  allowed 
unconditionally  and  without  limit,  there  certainly  will  be  a  tendency  to  go  back 
to  mutton  breeds. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  If  you  go  back  to  mutton  breeds,  will  it  cost  more 
to  run  them  than  the  type  you  run  now? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  lambing  crop.  If  we  de- 
creased our  wool  and  then  failed  In  lambing,  we  would  be  in  a  worse  condition 
than  ever.    It  costs  us  more  to  run  these  sheep  per  year. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Will  you  describe  the  type  of  management  fol- 
lowed— running  of  the  flocics,  water  supply,  methods  of  breeding,  and  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  sheep  industry  In  your  locality? 

Mr.  MnxEB.  Sheep  are  generally  run  in  camps  of  from  two  to  three  bands — 
1,000  to  1,200  sheep  to  a  band — ^with  a  wagon,  a  sheep  boss,  a  cook,  and  a 
herder  for  each  band,  who  stays  with  his  flock  day  and  night.  To  get  to  good 
feeding  on  a  real  sheep  range  we  have  to  forage  40  or  50  miles.  We  freight  our 
provisions,  salt,  feed,  and  other  commodities  at  a  cost  to-day  of  75  cents  a 
hundred. 

All  the  springs  in  my  locality  were  taken  up  by  homesteaders  several  years 
ago,  flo  we  have  gone  into  undeveloped  country  and  sunk  wells,  some  as  deep  as 
1,200  feet  These  wells,  big  cement  tanks,  and  pumping  plants  necessitate  a 
great  deal  of  expense. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Does  that  eliminate  the  small  grower? 

Mr.  MpTja,  There  are  very  few  small  growers  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
because  they  can  not  stand  the  overhead  expense. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  sheep  live  on  the  range  the  year  round  in 
your  country  or  do  you  have  to  ship  to  other  points? 

Mr.  MxxxEB.  They  live  on  the  range  except  during  a  drought.  During  the 
last  drought  there  were  thousands  of  sheep  shipped  out  to  graze  in  other  parts 
of  the  country* 

GommisBioner  CtTLBEBxaoN.  What  have  you  done  in  the  way  of  grading  wool? 
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Mr.  Miller.  We  have  so  many  different  grades  of  wool  in  onr  flocks  It  would 
be  unwise  to  grade  it  without  scouring,  and  we  have  no  scouring  plant 

Ck)mmissioner  Culrertson.  Are  there  any  scouring  plants  In  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  MirxER.  Yes;  at  Albuquerque. 

Ckimniissioner  CrLBERTSON.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  skirting  tlie 
wool,  as  they  do  in  Australia? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  considered  It,  but  it  does  not  pay.  Several  of  us  took 
out  the  tailings  and  skirts,  but  we  didn't  get  any  more  for  oar  wool  than  we  did 
before.  The  buyers  wouIdn*t  consider  It.  They  have  asked  us  to  pack  it  as 
we  have  always  done. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Do  you  sell  wool  on  consignment  to  eastern 
concerns? 

Mr.  Miller.  Nearly  all  of  the  wool  in  my  locality  for  the  last  10  years  has 
been  concentrated  in  the  Bond-Baker  warehouses,  from  which  It  Is  sold  on 
commission.  They  hold  regular  auction  sales  and  sell  to  the  highest  bidder. 
These  sales  have  been  very  successful. 

Ck)mmissioner  Culbertson.  You  spoke  of  the  range  situation  as  being  the 
most  uncertain  factor  in  your  part  of  the  country.  Have  you  any  soggestiooa 
as  to  how  that  situation  might  be  relieved? 

Mr.  Miller.  State  control  would  be  my  first  answer  to  that  question.  How- 
ever,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  popular  solution  of  it.  I  would  rather  see  the 
remaining  public  domain  under  Government  control,  as  the  national  forests 
are,  as  I  believe  it  would  be  more  popular  with  stockmen  than  State  owner- 
ship, but  not  with  taxpayers.  The  foremost  problem  in  increasing  production 
is  the  range  problem,  and  when  that  is  solved  it  will  give  stability  to  the 
industry. 

Commissioner  Cxtlbcrtson.  In  what  way  would  that  increase  production? 
Are  not  the  ranges  grazed  to  their  maximum? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  not  Where  you  control  your  range  you  can  ran  more 
sheep  per  section  and  with  greater  success. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Would  that  solution  be  agreeable  to  the  catttemen 
as  well  as  the  sheepmen? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  XK.  WIXXIAX  R.  XOEIST,  OF  BATH,  V.  XZZ. 

Mr.  MoRLET.  The  use  of  the  forest  reserves  has  been  of  inestimable  vahie 
to  me,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  remaining  public  domain  should  be  tuned 
over  to  the  State  in  which  it  lies.  I  favor  each  State  leasing  land  to  the  stock- 
men, as  against  the  permit  system  of  the  Forest  Service.  In  that  way  the 
lands  would  produce  a  direct  revenue  to  the  State,  whereas  the  Fed(«nil  Gov- 
emment  is  now  receiving  the  bulk  of  the  revenue.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  th^ 
area  of  New  Mexico  is  Government  land  and  nontaxable,  so  the  Uve^tack 
industry  of  the  State  pays  over  half  of  the  taxes.  It  has  to  bear  die  eipiPttffs 
for  the  entire  area  of  the  State,  Including  this  42  per  cent,  whieh  to  JvsticY 
to  the  other  taxpaylng  property  of  the  State,  should  bear  Its  equitable  banleo. 

Under  the  permit  system  I  am  told  that  I  can  run  so  many  sheep  per  acret 
This  whole  system  is  governed  by  a  series  of  regulations  and  Umltatloiis  which 
conflict  with  the  practical  stockman's  experience.  Various  olllclals  and  nmcvrs 
send  him  information  and  decide  on  the  carrying  capacity  of  his  range.  TVie 
stockmen  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  forest  reserve,  and.  In  a  uiajuilty 
of  cases,  profit  from  the  fact  that  the  forest  reaerve  prevaata  predatory 
from  eating  out  their  ranges. 
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GommlSBloner  Culbsbtsoiv.  You  would  leave  the  forest  reserves  tinder  tlie 
control  of  the  Federal  Government  and  simply  lease  the  right  to  graze  that 
land? 

Mr.  MoBUCT.  I  would  let  the  existing  forests  alone,  but  I  believe  In  some 
cases  the  grazing  phase  might  be  handled  better  by  stockmen.  The  questions 
arise  of  destruction  of  plant  life,  timber,  and  reforestation,  where  conflict 
might  arise  over  the  matter  of  grazing,  but  you  will  not  run  sheep  and  cattle 
over  a  reforestation  area  and  destroy  the  young  growth,  and  in  that  way  you 
will  conserve  the  timber  supply. 

On  the  remaining  public  domain  in  New  Mexico  there  is  no  timber  and  it  is 
merely  a  grazing  proposition.  The  Government  exercises  no  supervision  until 
some  one  applies  for  a  homestead,  and  then  they  pass  on  his  application.  Of 
the  public  domain,  20,000,000  acres  in  New  Mexico  are  unappropriated  and 
free  to  anyone.  The  result  is  they  are  overstocking  this  range  area  in  their 
effort  to  conserve  that  part  on  which  they  have  protection. 

Commissioner  Culbebtbon.  What  is  the  best  way  to  use  these  20,000,000 
acres  of  unaiHpropriated  public  domain  to  get  maximum  production? 

Mr.  MoBLET.  I  think  00  per  cent  of  it  is  useful  at  present  for  grazing  purposes. 
Methods  for  farming  such  land  may  be  developed  later.  These  lands  have  been 
picked  over  for  300  years,  first  under  the  Spanish  land  grants,  grants  to  home- 
steaders, forest  reserves,  and  Indian  reservations ;  latterly  under  various  exten- 
sions of  the  homestead  act.  The  agricultural  land  was  picked  first,  so  the 
remaining  land  is  what  has  been  rejected  for  three  centuries  and  now  is  used 
almost  entirely  for  grazing  cattle  and  sheep. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Would  the  passage  of  a  homestead  act  giving  10 
sections  Instead  of  640  acres  meet  the  situation? 

Mr.  MoBLET.  There  would  probably  be  a  tremendous  acreage  taken  under  such 
a  law,  but  the  economic  result  is  problematical.  It  would  cut  down  the  existing 
flocks  in  the  State  and  give  the  small  herd  and  flock  owners  a  better  chance 
to  make  a  living.  It  takes  two  or  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  not  less 
than  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  sheep,  and  hence  considerable  acreage,  to 
maintain  the  average  small  family.  Most  men  can  not  make  a  living  on  the 
leo  and  640  acre  homesteads,  and  this  has  been  a  detriment  to  the  live-stock 
industry  in  the  State. 

The  two  forces  that  seem  to  be  active  are  those  for  State  control  and  those 
for  a  permit  system  similar  to  the  forest-reserve  system.  Leasing  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  so  much  per  acre  has  been  advocated,  but  the  effort  to 
have  an  act  passed  by  Congress  failed. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  profitableness  of 
handling  cattle  and  sheep  together? 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  If  you  control  the  land,  you  have  no  difficulty  in  grazing  both 
■beep  and  cattle  without  either  suffering.  There  are  many  varieties  of  plant 
life  which  the  sheep  do  not  eat  and  which  the  cattle  do  eat,  and  vice  versa.  The 
proportion  of  two  sheep  to  each  cow  on  the  range  is  about  right,  and  they  can 
be  intelligently  grazed  in  that  proportion,  but  if  you  overstock  with  sheep  they 
tramp  out  and  ruin  the  cattle  range  as  welL 

8TAXEXS1IT  OF  XB.   X.  N.   XIXESELL,  VICE  PBESIBEHT   AND   OENSBAL 
XAHAaSB  FA&MEB8'  BEyELOPKEHT  CO.,  SPBIHOSB,  N.  HEX. 

Mr.  MiKXSCTX.  Our  problems  are  not  the  same  as  those  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  I  am  only  familiar  with  conditions  in  Union  and  Colfax  Counties, 
in  northeastern  New  Mexico.  The  public  land  there  that  had  not  already  been 
homesteaded  was  segregated  and  taken  up  by  the  State  and  leased  to  stockmen. 

1S42*— 21 30 
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They  were  just  beginning  to  feel  secure  of  their  range  wtien  the  State  began  to 
sell  the  land,  and  within  the  paat  five  years  practically  all  of  it  baa  been  sold 
to  small  holders.  The  larger  stockmen  have  practically  been  put  out  of  boslneui 
so  far  as  the  use  of  the  public  domain  is  concerned,  except  where  they  baTe  seen 
fit  to  buy  State  lands  at  the  public  auctions. 

Ck>mmissioner  Gttlbkbtsok.  Is  it  then  a  problem  of  breeding  smaller  flocks? 

Bir.  MTKKmcrx>  It  is  a  problem  of  owning — ^absolutely  controlling — all  the  land 
on  which  you  graze.    There  is  practically  no  open  domain* 

Commissioner  Cttlbebtson.  How  large  a  flock  do  you  run  I 

Mr.  MTKKBBr.T>  We  are  now  reduced  to  about  10,000  sheep  as  against  BOfiOO 
head  five  years  ago.  We  did  use  considerable  Government  land  which  was  rough 
but  well  grassed,  but  in  the  last  five  years  the  State  land  has  been  sold  and  the 
remaining  Government  land  homesteaded.  We  are  now  running  as  many  of 
our  sheep  as  we  can  on  the  range  we  controL 

Ck)mmi8sioner  Cuiaebtson.  Will  this  process  of  driving  the  sheep  raiser  out 
continue  until  he  is  entirely  eliminated? 

Mr.  MiKKSELL.  A  large  percentage  of  homesteaders  are  buying  a  few  cattle 
and  no  sheep.  The  number  of  sheep  in  our  locality  is  probably  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  what  it  was  eight  years  ago. 

€k>mmis8ioner  Cuuiebtbon.  Is  there  likely  to  be  any  further  decrease? 

Mr.  MiKESELL.  Probably  not,  as  the  sheep  ranging  business  is  more  or  less 
incidental.  The  Government  grants  in  our  locality  are  almost  entirely  used 
for  cattle.  We  are  the  only  ones  in  Colfax  County  that  are  running  sheep 
to  any  extent  on  the  grants.  We  have  considerable  irrigated  land  adjacent 
that  we  use  for  pasture  in  winter.  There  we  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
deeded  land  and  State  leased  land.  This  State  land  lies  in  the  timber  In  the 
mountains,  and  we  use  that  for  summer  ground. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Tou  run  them  down  in  the  winter  and  feed  then 
on  forage  produced  on  your  irrigated  land? 

Mr.  MiKESELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Citlbebtson.  The  situation  differs  in  that  respect  from  the 
situation  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  the  sheep  are  run  the  year 
round  on  the  range. 

Mr.  BfiKESELL.  We  do  not  have  suflldent  range,  so  we  find  it  necessary  to 
winter-feed  in  order  to  stay  in  business.  With  the  increase  in  value  of  sheep 
we  have  changed  our  methods.  We  do  considerable  winter  feeding,  and  now 
lamb  early  in  sheds  during  March,  April,  and  May,  whereas  under  range  condi- 
tions the  lambing  was  done  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  in  May. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Have  the  changed  conditions  in  latter  years  af- 
fected the  breeds  of  sheep  you  are  using? 

Mr.  MiKESELL.  There  are  not  many  range  men  In  the  breeding  business  who 
will  get  very  far  away  from  the  Merino  types.  Tliis  is  because  the  Rambouillet 
sheep  herd  better  than  the  coarse  breeds.  They  are  a  good  dual-purpose  shecm 
and  also  seem  to  stand  up  better  imder  range  conditions. 

In  1018  we  started  a  strain  of  Leicester  In  our  Rambouillet  herds.  Now  we 
are  going  back  to  as  heavy-fieeced  and  large-framed  RamboulUets  as  we  can 
get  for  a  good  dual-purpose  sheep.  If  one  Is  keeping  the  ewe  lambs  and  bur^ 
Ing  in  considerable  numbers  when  ewes  are  cheap,  the  tendency  is  to  breed 

that  way. 
Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  per  cent  of  your  income  comes  from  wool 

and  what  from  mutton? 

Mr.  Mtkt^"^-  Close  to  half  and  liall  There  Is  a  mwA  more  stable  demand 
for  mutton  in  recent  years  than  formerly.  There  was  a  time  when  practictlU 
tlie  only  profit  from  sheep  was  in  wooL 
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Ck>mml8rioner  CuiAEBTsoif.  Tou  bave  not  attempted  the  Australian  Skirtliig 
gyatem  )n  your  business? 

Mr.  Mtkbsfjj^.  We  have  followed  the  practice  of  the  country  and  pat  the 
wool  up  as  the  buyers  wanted  It    We  did  not  care  to  pioneer  In  the  matter. 

Commissioner  Culbsbtson.  Do  you  feel  that  a  tariff  on  wool  Is  a  necessity, 
taking  a  flock  like  your  own  from  which  you  obtain  an  Income  from  both  mutton 
and  wool? 

Mr.  MixxsELL.  I  have  nothing  upon  which  to  base  a  Judgment,  because  condl- 
tlons  have  been  so  peculiar  during  the  time  we  have  had  free  wool.  It  will  be 
Impossible  for  us  to  continue  operations  unless  the  present  price  on  wool  Is 
maintained.    If  that  depends  upon  a  tariff,  then  a  tariff  Is  certainly  necessary. 

Our  labor  costs  In  1917  amounted  to  58  cents  per  head  as  compared  to  $1.02  per 
head  In  1918,  with  other  costs  In  proportion. 

In  the  Northwest  large  numbers  of  ewes  are  now  being  sacrificed  on  the  market 
by  growers  who  have  been  In  the  habit  of  feeding  through  the  winter,  because 
they  can  not  afford  to  do  so  on  the  present  basis  of  prices.  That  would  be  our 
situation  If  we  did  not  depend  partially  on  the  range.  Our  margin  Is  not  very 
wide  as  It  is,  but  by  early  lambing  and  shedding  we  get  a  better  percentage  of 
lambs  and  larger  ones. 

Our  land  Is  on  too  high  a  basis  to  be  owned  for  grazing.  There  Is  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  dry  farming  which  has  been  meeting  with  a  measure  of  success. 
The  tendency  is  to  combine  cattle  grazing  and  farming.  The  smaller  holders  of 
land  are  not  going  into  the  sheep  business,  so  there  is  a  tendency  toward  an 
increase  In  the  number  of  cattle  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep. 

Commissioner  Culbsbtson.  In  what  markets  do  you  sell  lambs? 

Mr.  MiKESEix.  They  are  generally  sold  direct  to  the  Colorado  feeders,  or  are 
shipped  to  either  Kansas  City  or  Denver  to  be  sold  to  feeders. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  These  lambs  have  to  go  through  another  stage 
before  they  reach  the  consumer? 

Mr.  MiKESExx..  Yes,  sir.  They  have  to  be  fattened.  You  will  see  that  In 
our  case  State  ownership  has  worked  a  hardship  on  the  sheep  Industry,  because 
State  lands  have  been  sold  at  a  price  which  we  couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  the 
purpose  of  running  sheep  on  them. 

Mr.  MoBtXT.  What  are  the  purchasers  of  those  lands  using  them  for? 

Mr.  MiKESELL.  As  a  rule,  they  are  farming  a  portion  and  grazing  a  consider- 
ably greater  portion  with  cattle. 

Mr.  Mn.rj3t.  These  small  holders  are  going  in  for  cattle  Instead  of  sheep,  be- 
cause they  can  not  keep  sufficient  sheep  to  Justify  hiring  a  herder  to  take  proper 
care  of  them. 

Mr.  MiKXSxix.  That  is  true.  They  can  not  run  sheep  under  fence,  because  of 
the  danger  ftom  coyotes  and  dogs.  A  few  of  them  have  attempted  the  share 
basis  and  failed. 

Mr.  HiTBBELX.^  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  relative  income  from  wool  and 
mutton? 

Mr.  MiKBfELL.  With  us  it  is  simply  a  question  of  actual  figures.  We  charge 
to  every  department  of  our  business  its  fair  share  of  expenses,  but  do  not  at- 
tempt to  definitely  segregate  the  profits.  If  we  have  a  profit  on  sheep,  we  do 
not  attempt  to  show  how  much  of  that  profit  comes  from  wool  and  how  much 
from  lambs;  but  in  gross  sales,  taking  one  year  with  another.  It  amounts  to 
nearly  the  same  amount  If  the  lamb  crop  happens  to  be  short,  the  wool  crop 
is  more  or  less  static  In  such  a  year  the  sales  from  wool  will  greatly  exceed 
the  aala  from  lambs.  If  the  lamb  crop  is  good  and  prices  good,  then  lamb  pro- 
duction would  be  in  excess. 
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Mr.  HxjBBEZX.  In  the  past  10  years  could  you  profitably  raise  sheep  to  thit 
country  on  land  at  an  average  price  of  $3  per  acre? 

Mr.  MiKESELL.  Land  in  our  part  of  the  State  is  $5  an  acre ;  but  I  belleTe  oar 
^'^-azing  lands  yield  much  more  than  the  lands  in  this  part  of  the  State  I 
would  say  on  the  present  basis  of  prices  we  could  do  it,  but  in  every  part  of 
the  State,  on  a  valuation  of  $5  an  acre,  it  means  a  fixed  carrying:  charpe  of 
40  cents  an  acre.  We  can  not  possibly,  in  our  part  of  the  State,  pay  40  ewte 
per  acre  on  land  and  graze  it  with  either  sheep  or  cattle.  The  only  way  ve 
can  afford  to  own  land  is  to  control  the  adjacent  land  on  a  low  basis.  We  cao 
not  stay  in  business  and  actually  own  every  acre  that  we  use  If  we  depend 
upon  the  Income.  We  figure  the  lands  have  a  certain  speculative  value,  whldi 
encourages  ownership. 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  turn  the  remaining  public 
domain  over  to  the  States  to  be  handled  under  the  pres^it  system,  or  more 
Itrofitab'e  to  have  it  handled  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  system 
used  by  the  Forest  Service? 

Mr.  MiKESEUL.  I  think  it  would  be  more  desirable  for  the  State  to  own  the 
land  and  get  the  revenue,  provided  the  State  will  give  the  stockman  some  assur- 
ance of  his  tenure  on  a  reasonable  rental  basis.  But  if  tbere  la  no  assurance 
that  the  State  will  do  that  I  think  by  all  odds  that  the  land  should  remain  \d 
the  hands  of  the  Government  to  be  leased. 

Mr.  HxTBBELL.  What  does  It  cost  to  run  an  ewe  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  MiKESELL.  At  Miami  we  do  considerable  feeding  and  early  lambing  and. 
in  1918,  it  cost  us  $6.85  a  head,  while  in  Union  Ck>unty,  where  we  use  the  rnnse 
almost  exclusively,  it  cost  $3.19.  Those  figures  cover  such  charges  as  directly 
concern  the  sheep  and  a  fair  proportion  of  our  overhead. 

Mr.  MoBLEY.  Do  your  losses  show  in  that  report?  Did  you  charge  up  the 
sheep  that  died  to  operating  expenses? 

Mr.  MiKESELL.  No ;  just  the  actual  expense  of  running,  without  regard  to  1m» 
or  profit. 

Mr.  MoBLET.  And  not  including  interest? 

Mr.  MiKESELL.  Actual  expenditures,  including  interest  on  investment  They 
are  not  carried  on  our  books  at  present  values  but  at  cost  values,  which  are 
considerably  less. 

STATEMENT   OF  XR.   FRANK  A.   HUBBELL,   RBPRBSENTDTG   TH2  FRAn 

A.  HUBBELL  CO.,  ALBTraxrERQITE,  H.  MSZ. 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  Mr.  CommiR.Kioner,  the  big  question  agitated  in  the  Western 
States  is,  ''Under  what  method  should  the  remaining  public  domain  be 
handled?"  Of  the  lands  left  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  I  should  say  tiut 
from  95  to  98  pex  cent  of  them  are  only  fit  for  grazing  purposes. 

The  homestead  policy  is  a  detriment  to  the  State  and  Govemnient,  and  it  to 
a  crime  to  allow  real  estate  men  and  representatives  of  the  bureaus  of  tnuDiicni- 
tion  of  the  different  States  to  go  Into  the  Eastern  States  and  tell  the  penile 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  public  domain  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  that  on 
640  acres  they  can  make  a  fine  living. 

Many  homesteaders  are  taking  up  land  in  ignorance  of  weather  and  other 
conditions  in  the  country.  I  believe  that  90  per  cent  of  the  people  who  finally 
prove  up  on  the  lands  are  helped  by  stockmen  who  live  near  by  and  who  winii  to 
conserve  their  ranges,  as  this  is  probably  a  cheaper  way  than  btiying  It  trctn 
the  State  or  securing  it  tn  any  other  way. 

Most  of  the  people  would  like  to  see  these  lands  under  State  oootmi  bena» 

would  help  the  tax  returns  of  the  State.    You  can  figure  that  no  stockman 
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who  has  been  buying  average  land  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  from  $3  to  $5 
an  acre  can  successfully  operate  his  sheep  and  cattle  without  losing  money. 
The  stockmen  know  that  whenever  the  State  gets  control  and  the  rental  is  not 
limited  to  from  3  to  5  cents  per  acre,  that  he  Is  doomed  to  financial  ruin.  Under 
the  fore6t-re!<erve  system  you  can  make  a  little  money. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  can  better  handle  the  situation  than  the  State. 
If  the  State  is  given  unrestricted  control  of  the  lands,  the  stockmen  will  be  com- 
peting w^ith  each  other  to  control  the  range  and  never  will  make  any  money. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  them  would  be  bankrupt  within  less  than  15  years. 

I  am  in  favor  of  more  liberal  restrictions  and  limitations  than  we  have  under 
the  present  forest-reserve  system.  I  think  the  Government  should  turn  back 
some  of  the  revenue  to  the  State  after  paying  the  actual  administrative  ex- 
penses; that  such  revenue  should  be  used  for  building  roads,  maintaining 
schools,  etc. 

Mr.  MiKESELL.  I  would  like  to  explain  a  little  further  the  land  condition  in 
my  part  of  the  State. 

State  lands  have  practically  all  been  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $20 
an  acre,  probably  an  average  of  about  $10.  Their  productive  value,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  success  of  the  dry  farmers,  or  perhaps  upon  striking  oil,  has 
not  yet  been  determined.    There  is  speculation  going  on  in  these  lands  now. 

Mr.  MoKLEY.  There  are  approximately  13,000,000  acres  of  State  lands  in  New 
Mexico.  At  5  cents  an  acre  those  13,000,000  acres  will  produce  a  revenue  of 
$650,000  per  annum  to  the  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  revenue  to  the  State 
from  this  land  is  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars  annually. 

There  are  approximately  8,000,000  acres  of  forest-reserve  land  which,  under 
the  permit  system,  produce,  roughly  speaking,  2^  cents  an  acre  for  the  Federal 
Government  Approximately  35  per  cent  of  that  is  returned  to  the  State  to 
be  expended  for  schools,  roads,  or  other  specific  purposes,  or  about  eight-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  per  acre  comes  back  from  the  Forest  Service. 

The  State  applied  a  high  valuation  to  these  lands  because  of  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  State  treasury,  and  partially  because  the  forest-reserve  lands 
and  the  unappropriated  public  domain  were  not  bearing  their  fair  share  of 
expense.  If  you  make  00  per  cent  of  this  land  tax  free,  you  have  to  tax  the 
other  10  per  cent  enough  to  pay  the  State  and  Government  exi>ense.  That  is 
the  condition  which  seems  to  me  has  been  responsible  for  the  high  prices  which 
our  legislature  has  fixed  on  these  State  lands. 

We  must  have  revenue.  We  can  not  get  it  from  the  forest  reserve  or  from 
the  unappropriated  public  domain,  so  these  excess  valuations  were  made  in 
order  to  make  up  a  deficit  caused  by  Government  control  of  the  unappropriated 
public  domain.  The  State  would  have  placed  a  more  reasotmble  value  on 
these  land.s,  both  for  sale  and  for  leasing,  if  the  stockmen  and  forest  reserve 
had  been  lieard  on  the  matter.  I  believe  under  the  present  valuation  the  stock- 
men will  be  driven  out  of  business. 

I  believe  that  the  best  development  of  citizenship  comes  from  the  State  con- 
trolling its  entire  resources.  The  man  who  is  actually  in  the  business,  with 
his  life  and  money  tied  up  in  it,  is  the  best  Judge  of  the  value  of  the  grazing 
land,  and  can  use  it  more  intelligently  than  it  can  be  used  under  bureau 
direction. 

Mr.  HuBBKix.  In  figuring  13,000,000  acres  at  5  cents  an  acre,  from  which  the 
State  would  derive  a  revenue  of  $050,000  to  help  pay  expenses,  you  did  not 
Include  cost  of  surveys,  etc.,  and  there  probably  would  be  only  about  one-half 
of  that  money  which  would  go  to  the  State. 

Commissioner  Culbestson.  I  would  like  to  get  this  discussion  centered  on  the 
specific  problem  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  namely,  which  one  of  these 
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tive  land  policies  is  likely  to  result  in  the  lowest  cost  of  prodQCtiOD  of  trooL 
Mr.  Hubbell,  in  your  opinion,  if  the  lands  were  turned  over  to  the  State  on  the 
same  basis  that  they  are  handled  now,  what  proportion  of  the  sheepmen  woald 
be  driven  out  in  10  years? 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  There  would  not  be  10  per  cent  of  the  sheepmen  left  In  the 
country. 

I  haye  been  in  the  sheep  business  35  years.  If  the  public  domain  goes  Into 
the  hands  of  the  State,  I  am  going  into  the  cattle  business  or  sell  out — no  more 
sheep  business  for  me.  If  the  Government  is  going  to  look  after  the  needs  of 
the  Nation  virith  respect  to  raising  wool,  mutton,  and  beef,  the  land  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  Miller.  I  infer  you  could  make  more  money  from  steers,  on  land  piu** 
chased  from  the  Government,  than  you  could  from  sheep? 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Then,  under  present  conditions,  the  cowman  in  New  Mexico  will 
average  more  money  from  his  cattle  than  he  will  from  sheep,  on  the  same  land, 
under  the  same  conditions,  under  fence? 

Mr.  HuBBELL.  Tes,  sir.  The  cowman  that  can  absolutely  control  his  ranise 
and  keep  his  cattle  under  fence  with  equal  management  in  both  lines  of  busi- 
ness can  make  more  money.  The  open-range  cattleman  can  not  make  an 
average  of  5  per  cent  on  his  money  throughout  the  State.  For  the  sheepman  tlw 
open  range  is  the  best  thing. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  asked  that  question  because  In  the  eastern  part  of  New  Mexico, 
where  it  is  all  under  fence,  cowmen  state  that  If  they  knew  how  to  handle  slieep 
they  would  put  all  sheep  into  pastures,  because  it  Is  more  profitable. 

Mr.  Morlet.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hubbell  if  the  price  he  is  paying  for 
land  Is  a  vital  reason  why  he  can*t  make  as  much  money  with  sheep  as  he  cso 
with  steers? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  No,  sir.  The  reasons  are  the  expense  of  running  sheep  within 
that  area  compared  virith  the  revenue  which  you  derive ;  conditions  of  the  coon- 
try,  such  as  altitude,  etc.,  and  the  fact  that  you  have  ranges  on  which  yoo 
can  not  keep  your  sheep  all  vdnter.  In  that  section  of  the  country  yon  cto 
keep  cattle  on  those  ranges. 

Mr.  Morlet.  The  section  you  speak  of  Is  not  in  the  forest  reserve^  becanse 
under  their  rules  you  could  not  have  it  In  pasture. 

Mr.  Hubbell.  In  this  leasing  business  the  forest  reserve  is  very  onjust  to  the 
sheepman  and  partial  to  the  cattleman. 

Mr.  Morlet.  Yet  you  argue  to-day  that  for  the  salvation  of  the  sheepman  the 
lands  ought  to  be  under  the  forest-reserve  control? 

Mr.  Hubbell.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference — comparing  the  cattle  and  sherp 
industry  under  the  forest  reserve  with  them  under  present  State  managemeot 
I  think  the  forest  reserve  is  more  favorable  to  the  sheep  Industry. 

Commissioner  Culrertson.  To  what  counties  In  your  part  of  the  State  do  ttn 
refer? 

Mr.  Morlet.  Socorro  County  in  the  southwestern  part 

Mr.  Mikesell.  I  wonder  if  we  can  not  make  this  suggestion :  let  the  Govptb- 
ment  turn  the  land  over  to  the  State  to  be  leased  on  a  long-term  basis  at  a 
reasonably  low  rate,  controlled  by  the  act  under  which  the  lands  are  tunirf 
over  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Morlet.  I,  and  a  good  many  other  men  In  the  Stat^,  have  land  ri^^ 
under  three  systems  of  control — State  lands,  forest-reserve  lands,  and  prhtt^ 
leases.    I  refer  especially  to  railroad  lands. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Which  one  results  In  the  lowest  cost  of  pro- 
duction? 
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Mr.  HtTBBELL.  The  forest  reserve. 

Oommlssioner  Gulbkbtson.  Which  In  your  case,  Mr.  MorleyT 

Mr.  MoBLET.  The  railroad  lands.  I  have  had  a  perpetual  lease  for  14  years. 
There  is  another  type—private  land  grants.  There  is  a  large  area  in  New  Mexico 
of  private  land  grants,  and  that  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  grazing  in 
the  State. 

Commissioner  OtTLBiarrBON.  Of  those  four  methods,  Mr.  Mlkesell,  which  do  you 
find  results  in  the  lowest  cost  of  production  of  wool  and  mutton? 

Mr.  MiKxsiEix.  I  would  say  if  we  had  been  able  to  hold  our  State  lands  on  the 
basis  of  6  cents  per  acre  that  would  have  been  by  all  odds  the  most  desirable. 

Commissioner  Citlbebtson.  Mr.  Thomas,  which  one  of  these  four  methods  of 
land  control  do  yon  think  results  in  the  lowest  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Thomas.  We  have  only  had  private  land  grants. 

Commissioner  CtOBEirrBON.  Will  you  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  MiLLKB.  Private  ownership  is  the  real  solution  of  the  problem,  because 
the  country  is  going  to  be  taken  anyway.  Under  private  ownership  you  can 
80  manage  your  business  that  It  will  become  more  stable  and  can  Increase  the 
production  of  wool  and  lambs  and  make  it  more  economical. 

Mr.  MrKicsELL.  How  would  you  acquire  private  ownership  of  present  Govern- 
ment land? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Either  lease  it  or  buy  it  from  the  State.  Of  course  we  all 
understand  that  we  have  to  pay  too  much  for  it.  We  are  assuming  that  the 
producer  will  be  taken  care  of ;  that  we  will  be  permitted  to  make  a  legitimate 
profit,  and  that  this  country  will  not  be  flooded  with  cheaper  wools  which  will 
force  the  price  down  to  where  we  can  not  produce  it  If  we  are  not  correct 
In  our  assumption  the  public  is  going  to  suffer.  The  point  is,  we  do  not  produce 
enough  for  our  own  consumption,  and  we  must  do  everything  possible  to  increase 
production  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 
stability  of  the  Industry. 

Mr.  MiKESKLL.  In  the  sheep  industry  we  must  have  secure  tenure  of  reason- 
ably large  bodies  of  land  with  a  comparatively  low  charge  per  acre  or  we 
can  not  continue  in  the  sheep  breeding  business  in  this  country. 

CONFERENCE  AT  FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZ^  OCTOBER  21,  1919. 
•  8TATXXEVT  OT  ME.  M.  I.  P0WSE8,  VLAOSTAVP,  AUZ. 

Mr.  PowEBs.  My  home  ranch  is  In  the  mountains — ^what  we  call  a  forest 
reserve  and  mountain  ranch.    I  run  about  5,000  Merinos. 

Commissioner  Cuubsbtsoii.  Do  you  winter  on  the  mountains  or  go  south? 

Mr.  PowEBS.  I  go  south  Into  the  Maricopa  desert  country  from  November  to 
May,  inclusive.    Lambing  takes  place  here  In  February. 

Commissioner  Citlbebtson.  Would  you  rather  do  business  under  the  costs 
and  prices  of  1910  than  1918? 

Mr.  PowEBS.  Under  the  costs  and  prices  of  1910. 

We  are  dependent  upon  climatic  conditions  for  ranging  our  sheep.  While 
economic  conditions  might  have  been  good  in  1910,  the  range  conditions  may 
have  been  bad  as  In  1917.  We  not  only  had  to  buy  an  enormous  amount  of 
feed,  but  lost  an  enormous  number  of  sheep. 

Commissioner  Cin^EBTSON.  Is  the  woolgrower  In  his  present  position  rela- 
tively as  wen  off  as  he  was  from  1910  to  1912? 

Mr.  PowEBS.  I  would  rather  do  business  under  prewar  years'  conditions, 
1910  to  1014,  other  conditions  being  the  same.    Since  then  there  has  been  dlfli- 
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culty  In  getting  and  keeping  labor,  besides  Its  cost  and  the  eoot  of  food 
products  have  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  income  from  wool  and  lambs.  All 
onr  outfits  furnish  subsistence  to  their  men. 

Commissioner  Oulbebtson.  Is  there  any  tendency  here  to  rikift  to  mutton 
breeds? 

Mr.  PowEBS.  Several  types  have  been  tried  the  last  few  years,  beoause  we 
wanted  the  better  prices  of  the  earlier  markets.  I  tried  It  but  went  back  to 
the  wool  breeds. .  Taking  range  and  herding  conditions  into  considexmtioo,  «e 
did  not  gain  anything. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  To  what  extent  since  1910  have  gnuing  lands  Iweo 
taken  over  for  agricultural  use? 

Mr.  Powers.  In  the  last  six  or  seven  years  on  my  range,  which  oomprlsn  50 
or  60  sections  in  the  Coconino  Forest,  there  have  been  25  to  90  homestead  eotrtos 
made.  Whether  they  will  be  successful  or  not,  time  will  prove.  In  1919,  we  kid 
the  heaviest  rainfall  in  22  years,  so  their  crops  will  probably  be  profitable;  tat 
as  there  is  practically  no  water  in  an  average  year  it  is  uncertain  whether  tiMy 
can  make  a  living  or  not.  On  these  25  homesteads  there  are  only  two  welto  In 
an  old  river  bed.  All  the  water  is  handled  from  these  two  wells,  a  distaoee  of 
5  to  10  miles. 

Commissioner  Cuiaebtson.  Has  dry  farming  been  overexploited? 

Mr.  Powers.  No.  It  is  in  Its  infancy.  They  can  raise  only  grain  and  potatoes 
and  probably  some  beans. 

Commissioner  Cut^ebtson.  How  have  these  homesteads  affected  the  graiing 
industry? 

Mr.  PowEBS.  It  has  restricted  grazing  even  in  the  forest  reservea.  If  they 
could  make  a  success  of  farming,  I  l>elieve  they  would  be  entitled  to  tlie  range 
over  a  stock  proposition.  On  some  of  these  homesteads  on  my  range,  where 
they  have  no  crops  this  year,  the  weeds  have  grown  up  and  destroyed  the  native 
grasses.    They  will  hold  them  and  probably  sell  to  some  stockman. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Is  the  greater  percentage  of  the  lands  aroond 
here  adapted  only  for  grazing? 

Mr.  Powebs.  Tes,  sir.  The  ranches  are  mostly  in  the  small  tracts  or  open 
parks. 

Commissioner  CuuncvrsoN.  What  management  of  public  lands  would  be  meet 
satisfactory? 

Mr.  Powers.  Some  form  of  leasing  under  Government  control  similar  to 
the  forest-reserve  system  with  modifications  of  some  of  the  rules  govemtaig 
and  controlling  it. 

I  would  favor  some  sort  of  a  blanket  permit  for  the  winter  range,  becitise 
at  certain  seasons  the  desert  has  good  grasses;  for  Instance,  the  alftlarte. 
which  grows  anywhere  from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  Cattle  can  not  nse 
this  range,  but  sheep,  especially  during  lambing,  can  graze  on  green  aUll«rfa 
for  a  month  or  more  without  water. 

Some  years  there  is  no  feed  in  the  desert,  and  we  go  back  into  the  foothills, 
so  we  would  have  to  buy  an  enormous  amount  of  land  to  be  protected  In  tlie 
different  climatic  years.  I  favor  some  blanket  system  of  leasing  or  permit 
that  would  apply  to  the  summer  range  as  well  as  the  winter. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  To  what  extent  is  there  borrowing  by  the  sheep- 
men? 

Mr.  Powers.  The  sheepmen  are  usually  heavy  borrowers. 

ComniiKsioner  Cui.bebt8on.  What  of  the  speculative  dement  in  the  A«9 
bnsiness  and  its  liazardsY 
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BCr.  Powers.  The  running  of  range  abeep  is  one  of  the  most  speculative  busi- 
nesses in  the  world.  We  have  no  lambing  facilities.  Where  we  lamb  depends 
upon  feeding  conditions.  We  can  not  raise  enough  forage  in  this  country  to 
take  care  of  winter  feeding,  but  have  to  buy  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  at  pro- 
hibitive prices.  , 

Ckunmlssioner  Culbebtson.  Do  some  growers  winter  in  this  section? 

Mr.  Powers.  Some  do  on  Anderson  Mesa  and  at  Cataract  Canyon,  where  they 
can  drive  the  sheep  to  lower  altitudes. 

Heavy  storms  are  lilcewlse  disastrous  because  of  lack  of  feed  and  lamb  losses. 
One  season  it  rained  every  day  for  nine  days  and  practically  every  lamb  dropped 
In  those  nine  days,  especially  at  night,  was  lost.  For  that  reason,  we  need  ex- 
ceptionally good  years  to  offset  the  bad.  The  sheepman  ought  to  make  20  to  25 
per  cent  on  his  investment  in  a  good  year  in  order  to  offset  bad  seasons.  In 
1917  losses  were  so  enormous  and  feed  so  high  that  it  came  very  close  to 
being  a  disastrous  year  for  a  great  many.  We  paid  $90  for  com  and  had  to  haul 
and  freight  it 

Commissioner  Cuuikrtson.  Do  you  think  that  the  sheep  industry  in  this 
locality  is  likely  to  become  mere  and  more  an  adjunct  to  general  and  diversi- 
fied ranching  or  part  of  a  general  business  including  cattle  raising  and  agri- 
culture? 

Mr.  Powers.  No;  on  account  of  water  conditions.  This  is  not  a  farming 
country  in  the  sense  of  the  Middle  West  farms.  It  will  either  continue  as  it  Is 
or  be  superseded  by  agriculture. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  The  sheep  business  Is  likely  to  remain  an  Inde- 
pendent and  distinct  business  in  this  State? 

Mr.  Powers.  It  will  either  remain  or  vanish. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Admitting  the  numerous  difficulties,  to  what  extent 
would  a  tariff  help? 

Mr.  Powers.  A  tariff  would  undoubtedly  stabilize  the  price  of  wool  and  en- 
courage production. 

We  might  be  unduly  apprehensive  as  to  the  price  of  wool  after  war  conditions 
cease,  but  If  it  follows  the  history  of  free  tariff  legislation  on  wool,  it  will  be  a 
rather  hard  question  as  to  how  long  we  can  stay  In  business.  Several  people 
contemplated  selling  out  In  1913  after  the  coming  of  free  wool,  but  war  condi- 
tions came  on  very  soon. 

Commissioner  CinjBERTsoN.  With  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  in- 
temational  trade,  will  that  tendency  be  renewed  under  free  wool  as  we  have  It 
to-day? 

Blr.  Powers.  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  renewed,  as  far  as  the  mental 
attitude  Is  concerned.  International  relations  and  their  bearing  upon  the  price 
of  wool  Is  a  large  question,  upon  which  I  think  we,  as  practical  sheepmen,  are 
not  so  well  advised. 

STATEMENT  OF  M&.  H.  I.  QRAT,  WOOL  QBOWE&,  BEIXEMOHT,  ABIZ. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Where  is  your  home,  Mr.  Qray? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  live  on  a  ranch,  south  of  Bellemont. 

Commissioner  Cuiaertson.  How  many  sheep  do  you  run? 

Mr.  Gray.  About  3,200  breeding  Merino  ewes. 

Commissioner  Cxtlbertson.  Do  you  breed  chiefly*  for  wool  or  mutton? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  is  about  50-50.  We  figure  that  a  T^-pound  wool  clip  from  each 
ewe  will  take  care  of  the  running  expenses. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  You  summer  on  the  Coconino  Forest,  and  go  south 
to  the  Maricopa  Desert? 
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Mr.  Grat.  Yes,  sir.  I  haye  a  permit  on  the  Prescott  National  Foreat  for  2,000 
breeding  ewes. 

Commissioner  Oulbertson.  Do  you  have  any  serious  difflculty? 

Mr.  Gbat.  It  is  not  a  cinch  to  be  able  to  find  feed  down  there. 

We  have  a  blanket  reserve  permit  for  22,000  head  of  breeding  ewes  on  the 
same  reserve,  which  we  use  in  community  fashion  with  10  other  bands, 
ing  over  the  entire  reserve  at  will  and  not  being  confined  to  any  particular 
tlon,  as  we  are  up  here. 

In  1918  we  had  to  buy  feed.  There  are  a  great  many  browses  in  that 
southern  country  that,  with  the  grass  forage,  will  carry  the  ewes  up  to  laiDl>- 
ing  time.  If  we  do  not  get  the  usual  rainfall  in  January,  we  must  buy  cotton 
seed  and  corn;  and  hay  from  the  farmers  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  at  $90  a 
ton ;  pasture  at  from  $7.50  up  per  acre ;  and  green  feed  at  $1.29,  or  whatever 
they  charge  us. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  On  your  summer  range  about  how  many  acres 
does  your  flock  graze  over? 

Mr.  Gray.  My  permit  on  the  Coconino  covers  about  24  sections  of  very  much 
broken  up  country,  with  felled  timber  and  browses  and  fairly  well-distributed 
springs,  natural  tanks  and  some  tanks  that  we  constructed. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Is  tank  construction  a  large  item? 

Mr.  Gray.  Not  under  my  own  permit ;  but  under  many  it  is.  Mr.  Hugh  Camp- 
bell has  many  thousands  of  dollars  invested  In  tanks. 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  The  cost  depends  entirely  upon  the  locality  and  the 
capacity  of  the  tank.  We  have  tanks  that  cost  from  $500  to  $16,000  and  one 
dam  possibly  more  than  $15,000. 

Commissioner  Cxtlbebtson.  How  Is  your  Investment  protected  on  a  natioiuU 
forest? 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  The  forest-reserve  people  protect  us.  They  give  ns  the 
privilege  of  the  domain  adjacent  to  the  tank  or  dam. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  If  you  go  out  of  business,  can  you  recover  the  value 
of  the  tank  or  lease  it? 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  We  could  on  our  own  patented  land,  but  on  Government 
land  it  would  depend  how  the  supervisors  felt. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  believe  these  water  rights  in  the  national  forests  can  be  as^ 
signed. 

Mr.  Miller.  Ordinarily  the  permits  authorizing  the  construction  of  these  dams 
provide  that  they  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  If  built  slaoa 
this  became  a  national  forest 

Mr.  Powers.  I  would  like  to  have  it  go  Into  the  record  that  there  Is  practloally 
no  living  water  for  the  stock  business  except  a  few  springs. 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  At  least  70  per  cent  of  the  stock  on  the  Oooonlno  Na» 
tional  Forest  is  entirely  dependent  upon  artificially-conserved  water. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  The  conditions  in  Mr.  Gray's  case  are  exoepttoaaL 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Does  the  porosity  of  land  make  tank  constructloD 
difficult? 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  The  ground  after  several  years  becomes  stamped  down 
by  the  stock  coming  after  water,  so  that  they  finally  hold  water. 

CommiHsioner  Culbertson.  Mr.  Gray,  how  many  men  are  required  to  ran 
your  3,200  ewes? 

Mr.  Gray.  Owing  to  having  14200  head  over  a  full  band,  it  costs  me  a  little 
more.    I  have  two  men  with  the  1,200,  the  same  as  If  I  had  2,000. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  What  equipment  have  these  men  In  the  IMdT 
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Mr.  Gbat.  Anywhere  from  5  to  10  burros,  costing  us  formerly  $5,  now  $25,  and 
camp  equipment.  They  have  pack  saddles,  boxes,  a  tent,  and  cooking  utensils. 
We  furnish  provisions. 

Ck)rami88loner  Culbebtson.  What  type  of  labor  is  used  here? 

Mr.  Grat.  For  two  or  three  years  I  have  used  Spanish  labor,  and  we  find  it 
most  satisfactory;  though  we  pay  them  less  wages,  in  the  long  run  they  make 
part  of  it  back. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  buy  your  equipment  at  wholesale,  and 
how  do  you  get  It  out  to  the  men? 

Mr.  Gbat.  They  give  us  a  little  lower  rate,  but  not  wholesale.  We  haul  the 
suppllee  in  automobile  trucks  or  wagons.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  run  a 
business  without  an  automobile  truck  these  days. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  When  your  flocks  move  south,  do  they  traverse 
well-defined  highways  through  the  forest? 

Mr.  Gbat.  Yes,  sir.  We  take  the  Bear  Head  Driveway  and  another,  and  have 
a  certain  time  to  cover  the  distance.  The  same  herders  take  them  south  that 
have  carried  them  on  the  ranges  in  the  north,  except  In  the  fall,  when  we  send 
a  camp  man  with  each.    You  double  your  force  when  you  start  south. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  You  maintain  the  same  force  in  the  south  until 
the  lambing  season? 

Mr.  Gbat.  Yes,  sir.  Then  ray  outfit  puts  on  from  four  to  eight  extra  men, 
generally  eight,  for  about  two  months. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  The  same  class  of  labor? 

Mr.  Gbat.  The  same  wages,  but  not  tlie  same  type.  The  scarcity  of  labor 
Is  such  that  we  simply  take  the  best  men  we  can  find,  and  these  are  often 
absolutely  worthless,  which  means  another  trip  to  town,  from  50  to  75  miles 
in  automobile  trucks. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  percentage  of  your  Iambs  do  you  save? 

Mr.  Gbat.  In  1918  we  reached  home  with  49  per  cent,  in  1919  with  about  91 
per  cent.  The  sheepmen  in  Arizona  figure  if  they  can  average  75  per  cent  of  lambs 
they  have  done  mighty  well. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  I  notice  in  the  1912  report  of  the  old  Tariff  Board 
a  case  is  cited  in  northern  Arizona  in  which  a  company  controlling  18,000  sheep 
^  marked  up  "  18,000  lambs  for  a  year.  That  is  very  exceptional,  is  it  not?  (Vol. 
2,  p.  599.  Report  of  Tariff  Board.) 

Mr.  Gbat.  Yes,  Indeed,  it  is. 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  That  never  happened. 

Mr.  Gbat.  Here  is  a  feature  that  maybe  was  not  considered.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume they  figured  certain  losses  in  old  stock  at  all,  and  made  good  in  lambs. 
If  you  lose  3,000  out  of  18,000  ewes,  you  must  replace  them  before  you  can 
figure  your  profits. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Would  not  you  get  a  larger  percentage  of  lambs 
from  a  mutton  strain?  Does  not  a  Hampshire  ewe  sometimes  have  two  or 
three  lambs? 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  You  may  have  more  twins  from  a  Ramboulllet  ewe 
than  a  Merino ;  but  If  you  take  a  Merhio,  a  Lincoln,  or  a  Shropshire  herd  for 
three  consecutive  years,  the  Ramboulllet  herd  will  drop  more  Inmbs  that  will 
be  alive  at  the  end  of  six  months  than  any  other,  and  they  are  so  much  better 
and  easier  to  handle. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Would  you  rather  do  business  at  the  costs  and 
prices  of  to-day  than  of  1910? 

Mr.  Gbat.  I  can  not  see  any  difference.  When  you  get  to  the  end  of  the 
year  you  are  about  the  same  place  you  were. 
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Commissioner  Gulbebtson.  Is  the  organization  of  the  grazing  lands  bert 
satisfactory  to  the  sheepmen? 

Mr.  Gkat.  Tlie  forest  reserves  are,  but  the  open  range  is  not,  due  to  the  waj 
they  are  divided.  Under  the  way  they  are  handled  at  Phoenix  anybody  can 
put  in  an  application  for  a  section  and  get  it,  whether  they  are  stock  people  or 
not.  That  is,  under  the  Arizona  law.  Some  sections  of  land  were  given  to  the 
State  under  the  enabling  act.  That  land  is  leased  to  anybody  who  applies  for 
it — stockmen,  outsiders,  and  homesteaders. 

Commissioner  Cuuiertson.  Could  a  man  combine  cattle  and  sheep  raising  oo 
the  same  range  and  get  a  better  result?    What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Campbell? 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  He  might  with  winter  and  summer  range,  but  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  if  he  had  to  move  his  cattle  from  175  to  200  miles  for  winter 
range,  as  he  does  his  sheep. 

Mr.  Geobge  Campbell.  The  cattle  and  the  sheep  business  are  two  diflf^rent 
propositions  here  on  these  mountains.  To  run  cattle  with  any  success  one  moA 
have  a  winter  range  in  the  vicinity  of  bis  summer  range,  as  cattle  can  not  be 
driven  to  the  desert  The  ranges  are  about  taken  up,  and  the  only  way  for  a 
new  man  to  get  in  is  to  buy  from  some  one  who  is  thus  established. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Have  you  something  of  that  kind  on  your  range, 
Mr.  Woolfolk? 

Mr.  Woolfolk.  Yes;  although  I  don't  own  any  cattle,  both  cattle  and  sheep 
are  run  on  the  same  range.  I  hope  in  the  near  future  we  will  be  able  to  remedy 
t)iat 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  How  do  you  market  your  wool,  Mr.  Gray? 

Mr.  Gbat.  I  consign  to  Boston  wool  brokers,  as  I  tliink  most  of  the  memben 
of  the  Arizona  association  do. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Have  there  been  any  cooperative  wool  sales? 

Mr.  Gbay.  Not  like  those  up  North. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Where  do  you  ship  your  lambs? 

Mr.  Gbat.  For  eight  or  nine  years  I  have  been  selling  here  on  the  ranf^ 
the  lambs  going  to  Los  Angeles.  Some  are  sold  in  Denver  and  St  Joseph  and 
a  great  many  in  Kansas  City. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  sell  for  feed  or  immediate  slaughter? 

Mr.  Gbat.  For  immediate  slaughter.  I  imagine  about  50  per  cent  of  lambs 
generally  are  sold  for  inmiedlate  slaughter. 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  It  would  be  fully  that  much. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  the  Salt  River  Valley  irrigated  ranches  handle 
sheep? 

Mr.  Gbat.  They  handle  a  few  old  ewes.  Generally,  with  but  two  or  thiee 
exceptions  in  the  entire  State,  they  are  handled  by  the  sheep  men  themsclvM. 
They  purchase  feed  from  the  ranches. 

Mr.  Woolfolk.  Taking  a  period  of  8  or  10  years,  after  making  your  old  atock 
good,  what  do  you  figure  the  average  lamb  percentage  to  be? 

Mr.  Gbat.  I  think  I  averaged  70  per  cent 

Mr.  Woolfolk.  We  can  only  get  at  the  increase  by  taking  a  period  of  ttma 
For  21  years  my  average  percentage  was  about  65  iier  cent,  but  after  making 
the  old  stock  good  over  that  period,  05  per  cent  is  high. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Have  you  made  allowances  for  replacements? 

Mr.  Gbat.  No;  I  am  Just  giving  the  average  lambing.  If  I  were  going  t» 
make  my  stock  good,  I  would  make  it  60  per  cent  Limbing  has  decreased  In 
the  last  four  years,  owing  to  congested  conditions  on  the  ranges. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  After  you  have  maintained  your  flock  at  S^M 
taking  account  of  your  losses,  how  many  lambs  would  you  tiave  to  aelll 
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Mr.  Orat.  Not  oyer  50  per  cent.  I  would  consider  1.600  iambs  a  good  yearly 
average. 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  I  think  that  is  just  about  right. 

Mr.  Obat.  My  own  personal  loss  in  1918  was  something  like  13  to  14  per  cent 
of  my  old  stock,  and  being  in  small  bands  should  have  had  the  best  of  it 

Mr.  Powers.  Most  men  count  their  lambs  when  they  put  the  earmarks  on, 
but  the  proper  time  is  at  the  end  of  the  yeai'  when  you  have  made  you  losses 
good. 

Mr.  Orat.  The  question  was  asked :  "  Which  would  be  worth  more  to  you.  8 
cents  more  per  pound  for  your  wool  clip,  or  2  cents  per  pound  increase  (average 
increase)  in  the  price  of  market  lambs?  '* 

In  answer  to  that  I  would  rather  have  the  2  cents  on  the  lamb.  My  own  flock 
produces  about  7f  pounds,  which  is  a  little  above  the  average.  Eight  times  that 
woQld  be  62.  At  2  cents  a  pound  average  for  a  lamb  weighing  70  pounds  you 
can  figure  it  out  for  yourself. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Which  would  you  rather  have,  Mr.  Campbell? 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  If  you  only  raise  a  few  Iambs,  8  cents  on  the  wool  is  best. 

Mr.  Gbat.  In  the  long  run,  it  wouldn't  make  much  difference,  although  $2  a 
hundred  difference  on  Iambs  is  a  lot  of  money  sometimes. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  hand  shear  or  machine  shear? 

Mr.  Gray.  Machine  shear. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  In  the  south,  on  the  Maricopa? 

Mr.  Gbat.  Sometimes  It  is  a  little  bit  higher  up  than  the  Maricopa  Desert. 

Oommissioner  Culbebtson.  What  kind  of  labor  have  you  for  shearing,  and 
what  are  the  charges  per  hundred  sheep? 

Mr.  Gbat.  We  have  the  unionized  sheep  shearers  who  travel  all  over  the 
United  States.  It  is  simply  a  holdup  now.  They  have  raised  the  price  in  the 
last  six  years  from  7  cents  a  head  to  21)  cents. 

Mr.  Johns.  They  held  me  up  last  year  on  one  bunch  for  28  cents  just  because 
we  could  not  get  the  hand  shearers. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  find,  Mr.  Woolfolk,  that  hand  shearing  is 
more  satisfactory  than  machine  shearing? 

Mr.  Woolfolk.  Yes;  but  we  are  an  exception.  Lately  hand  shearers  have 
been  hard  to  get,  so  we  use  Mexicans  and  find  '  more  satisfactory  and  cheaper 
than  fighting  with  union  labor.  Mr.  Yeager  and  I  shear  together,  but  we  have  to 
travel  some  distance  after  the  necessary  12  or  14  men. 

Mr.  Gray.  Down  below  we  all  have  to  shear  at  a  certain  time  so  we  can  start 
back  home,  and  consequently  the  shearers  tal<e  advantage  of  us. 

Oommissioner  Culbebtson.  Have  any  of  you  put  in  your  own  machines? 

Mr.  Gray.  Quite  a  few  men  have  machines  of  their  own. 

Commissioner  Cuiaebtson.  Do  you  hire  your  men  by  the  day  to  operate  your 
machines? 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  We  have  a  man  in  charge  who  hires  the  men. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  How  much  is  the  regular  Government  rate  on  the 
summer  range  in  the  forest  reserve? 

Mr.  Gray.  Fifteen  cents  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Miller.  Our  rates  are  figured  at  25  cents  for  the  year,  which  is  one-fourth 
of  the  rate  on  cattle.  For  the  shorter  seasons  you  take  one-tenth  of  the  annual 
rate  and  multiply  it  by  the  number  of  months  the  sheep  graze.  We  have  several 
different  seasons — some  five  month.s  some  six  months,  and  some  seven  months. 
The  average  rate  for  summer  range  is  around  I.')  or  16  cents.  The  rate  pre- 
acribed  for  the  winter  range  varies  too.  Nearly  all  begin  in  Noveml)er  and  end 
April  90  or  May  31,  depending  on  the  range.  With  the  increased  fees  here,  winter 
rates  are  approximately  the  same  as  the  summer  rates. 
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Mr.  GiLiT.  It  costs  me  more  than  25  cents  the  year  round.  The  xmte  on  the 
winter  range  is  about  19  cents. 

Ck)mmissioner  Oulbertson.  Is  it  also  on  a  Government  reserve? 

Mr.  Gray.  Part  of  my  outfit  is ;  yes,  sir.  I  think  the  northern  sheepmen  have 
permits  down  below  for  something  like  60,000. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  How  much  equipment  do  you  need  for  dipping 
3,200  sheep? 

Mr.  Gray.  The  dipping  vnt  stands  the  two  of  us  $750.  This  year  It  cost  me 
over  $120  to  dip. 

STATEMENT    OF   HB.    P.    J.    HOBAN,    0F7ICE    XAHAGEB    BABBITT    BBMI^ 

FLAGSTAFF,  ABIZ. 

Ck)mmlssioner  Culbertson.  I  believe  you  can  give  us  information  on  the  type 
of  sheep  and  the  condition  of  the  wool-growing  industry  among  the  Navajo 
Indians. 

Mr.  MoRAN.  They  ran  the  Navajo  sheep,  which  are  a  coarse- wool  sbeep^  and 
I  do  not  think  they  figure  on  introducing  the  Merino  strain. 

Commissioner  CuLBEaiTSON.  Have  the  Indians  developed  the  water  supply? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  No;  they  seem  to  move  their  bands  whenever  they  need  water. 

Ooinmlssloner  Culbertson.  Around  the  watering  places  are  the  ranges  over- 
stocked? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Yes ;  at  certain  times  of  the  year  in  some  locations. 

Commissioner  Culrrbtson.  Do  they  use  all  their  wool  for  the  making  of 
blankets,  or  sell  some? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  They  sell  most  of  It.  It  is  sent  to  wool  brokers  in  Boston  the 
same  way  the  Merino  is  handled.  We  buy  a  good  deal  of  it  through  our  trading 
posts  on  the  reservation.  In  past  years  we  sent  one  or  two  carloads  to 
Philadelphia.  All  the  rest  of  ours  has  gone  to  Boston  in  the  last  five  years. 
We  have  shippcnl  only  three  cars  of  Navajo  wool  this  year  as  against  alx  or 
seven  cars  in  former  years. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Does  that  wool  compete  with  your  wool,  Mr. 
Campbell? 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbetx.  It  does  not  compete;  no. 

Commissioner  Cltlbebtson.  What  is  the  relative  price  of  the  two  wools? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Not  over  two-thirds,  possibly  less.  Navajo  wools  are  worth  about 
32  cents  now  to  the  grower,  but  have  been  as  high  as  40  cents  earlier  in  tlie 
year. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Does  your  company  purchase  wools  and  ahlp 
them  East? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Navajo  wools  only.  They  handle  other  wools  for  the  oompaiHes 
In  which  they  are  interested. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Was  the  uncertain  element  in  the  sheep  buslDess 
largely  climatic  in  1917  and  liT  1918? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  Altogether.  That  is  about  the  only  condition  here  that  makca  «r 
unmakes  the  sheepman. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Suppose  the  sheep  Industry  goes  out  of  eadsteooe, 
what  effect  would  It  have  upon  northern  ArlKona? 

Mr.  MoRAN.  None,  other  than  it  would  take  time  to  restock  ttie  ranges 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  What  of  those  ranges  with  no  water,  where  ettCte 
could  not  exist? 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  think  that  cimdltlon  obtains  more  in  the  soatbem  rangm  tlisa 
in  northern  Arizona,  where  both  sheep  and  cattle  range  over  the  same  cooatry. 
Possibly  water  could  be  developed  In  Painted  Desert,  Dead  Mans  Flats,  and  op 
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tbrough  that  country.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  ranges  to  know.  There 
are  no  cattle  or  sheep  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  area  north  of  the  mountains 

Mr.  Gray.  If  the  sheep  Industry  was  taken  out  of  Arizona,  would  it  mean  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  Babbitt  interests? 

Mr.  MORAN.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  There  is  just  one  physical  condition  which  can  not  be 
overcome,  and  that  is  climatic  There  is  summer  grazing  in  these  mountains 
for  just  the  present  number  of  stock.  If  you  remove  the  sheep  you  can  not 
run  the  cattle,  because  you  have  no  winter  range  adjacent 

Mr.  WooLFOLK.  The  winter  ranges  to-day  are  fully  stocked.  At  least  200,000 
head  of  sheep  run  through  the  summer  in  this  country  and  go  to  these  southern 
ranges  In  winter. 

8TAT2XXHT  OT.X&.  A.  A  J0HV8,  AVBRET  nTTESTXEHX  CO.,  P&E8C0TT, 


Mr.  JoBNS.  The  questions  and  answers  here  to-day  imply  that  the  interests 
and  prosperity  of  the  sheep  business  have  no  reflex  influence  on  the  community. 
In  my  opinion  the  condition  of  the  sheep  industry  has  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  prosperity  not  only  of  northern  Arizona  but  the  whole  State,  because  a 
great  deal  of  the  money  accruing  from  the  industry  goes  for  feed  into  the  Salt 
River  Valley  and  the  Maricopa  country. 

I  live  west  of  Seligman.  Our  range  is  partly  in  Mohave  and  Tavapal  Ck>nn- 
ties,  with  some  few  sections  outside  of  the  forest  reserve  in  Ck)Conlno  Ck>unty. 
We  own  the  railroad  land  on  the  range. 

€k>mmi88ioner  Oulbehtson.  Do  you  run  your  sheep  the  year  round  on  these 
ranges? 

Mr.  Johns.  No:  we  go  south  into  the  Sacramento  Valley,  west  of  Kingman. 
We  run  about  10,000  ewes  of  Rambouillet  stock.  We  take  south,  depending  on 
the  season,  two  or  three  bands.  Sometimes  we  take  them  all,  shear,  and  bring 
them  right  back,  lambing  one  or  two  bands  on  the  mountains. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Is  the  difference  between  your  summer  and  winter 
ranges  similar  to  that  here  on  the  Coconino  Forest  and  the  Maricopa  Desert? 

Mr.  Johns.  With  the  exception  that  we  only  trail  45  to  50  miles  on  railroad 
land,  partly  owned.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  trail  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  There  are  some  cattle  raisers  in  between  the  summer  and  winter 
ranges  and  a  few  homesteaders. 

Commissioner  Culbbbtson.  Do  you  find  that  a  combination  of  cattle  and  sheep 
results  satisfactorily? 

Mr.  Johns.  Tes,  sir.    We  have  several  hundred  cattle. 

Oommissloner  CxTLBiarrsoN.  Would  you  rather  do  business  under  the  costs  and 
prices  of  1910  than  of  to-day? 

Mr.  Johns.  We  had  a  much  lower  investment  in  1010.  Railroad  lands  could 
not  be  bought  then ;  but  now,  in  our  part  of  the  State,  practically  every  other 
section  of  the  railroad  lands  is  owned.  We  graze  over  the  even  sections 
owned  by  the  Government  We  pay  a  minimum  price  of  8  cents  an  acre  for 
leasing  State  lands,  which  goes  to  the  school  funds. 

Commissioner  Citlbsbtson.  What  do  you  pay  for  railroad  lands? 

Mr.  Johns.  The  first  lands  were  sold  at  90  cents  an  acre.  Then  the  price  was 
raised  to  $1.  For  some  we  have  paid  $2.50.  There  is  no  irrigation  in  that 
part  of  the  State  and  no  living  water,  so  we  have  to  build  dams  and  reservoirs. 

Commissioner  Citlbkbtson.  Are  your  flock  management,  equipment,  and  labor 
conditions  similar  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Gray? 
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Mr.  Johns.  Yes;  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Powers.  Your  conditions  are  different  in  this  respect;  yon  do  not  taa^re 
to  trail  over  long  distances  and  are  not  troubled  with  homesteaders. 

Mr.  Johns.  We  have  not  the  same  desert  problem,  because  we  also  lea«e  imll- 
road  lands  in  the  desert. 

Mr.  Perkins.  You  do  not  have  to  stand  a  10  per  cent  loss  comlni^  and  tvAtkgJ 

Mr.  Johns.  I  believe  that  50  per  cent  lambing  after  our  flocks  are  matntaliied 
comes  nearer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  outfit  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  doing  any  better  than  that 

Commissioner  Cui^bertson.  Are  these  railroad  leases  secure? 

Mr.  Johns.  They  are  yearly  leases,  with  the  exception  of  those  down  In  the 
desert.  The  New  Mexico  &  Ari»)na  Railroad  Co.  are  five-year  leases,  bot  the 
Santa  Fe  leases  are  all  one  year  and  not  renewable  except  at  the  option  of  the 
railroad  company. 

Commissioner  Cuiaertson.  Would  you  prefer  that  the  public  domain  be 
placed  under  a  system  similar  to  the  forest  reserve  or  controlled  by  the  State 
In  the  same  way  as  at  present? 

Mr.  Johns.  I  think  State  control  is  developing  very  satisfactorily  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Which  is  the  most  satisfactory  to  you,  Mr.  Oamp- 
bell? 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  I  prefer  that  the  public  domain  be  controlled  absolutely 
by  the  Federal  Government,  under  conditions  similar  to  those  existing  In  the 
forest  reserve. 

(Mr.  Powers,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Piper,  and  Mr.  Brown  agreed  with  Mr.  Oampbell, 
but  Mr.  Woolfolk  qualified  it  by  suggesting  independent  dassiflcation  of  these 
lands  by  the  Federal  Government.) 

Mr.  Johns.  Under  the  enabling  act  the  odd-numbered  sections  belong  to  the 
State.  There  are  only  a  few  sections  In  each  township  that  could  be  placed 
under  Government  control.  For  instance,  the  sixteenth  and  thirty -«lxth  are 
school  sections.  Under  the  enabling  act,  four  out  of  the  96  are  given  to  the 
State.  Eighteen  even-numbered  sections  are  already  owned  by  the  stock  men. 
This  leaves  only  14  sections  in  each  township  that  could  be  placed  under  VM- 
eral  control.    No  {system  devised  could  cure  that  situation. 

Mr.  Powers  (interrupting).  That  only  applies  to  one  little  40-mile  strip  In 
which  the  railroads  are  interested. 

Mr.  Johns.  Forty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railroad,  and  then  a  little  strip 
of  10  miles  on  each  side  of  that,  comprising  all  the  better  sections  of  gracing 
land  in  the  northern  part,  a  strip  about  50  miles  wide  clear  across  the  State 

Commissioner  Ci^lberson.  Outside  of  that  strip,  is  there  a  large  amount  of 
public  land  controlled  by  the  Fe<leral  Government? 

Mr.  Johns.  Well,  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Hugh  Cah pdell.  Ton  do  not  classify  these  deserts  as  grazing  lands? 

Mr.  Johns.  No.  I  can  not  understand  the  position  of  these  gentlemen  who 
want  Federal  control. 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  There  are  22,000,000  acres  of  unappropriated  lands  In 
the  State,  outside  of  forest  reserves  and  Indian  reservations. 

Mr.  Woolfolk.  And  of  State  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, ten  or  eleven  millions,  all  told. 

Mr.  Johns.  I  believe  there  were  7,(XX),000  acres  under  the  original  enabling 
act. 

Mr.  Woolfolk.  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  State  treasurer  last  win- 
ter, and  he  figured  out  something  over  10,000,000  acres  of  Miiool,  onlfet^tty, 
and  other  lands  in  the  State. 
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Mr.  JoRMs  (Interrupting).  It  has  Increased  a  good  deal.  However,  I  believe 
that  there  is  very  little  grazing  land  or  land  suitable  for  farming  in  the  State, 
but  what  you  will  discover  is  either  Indian  reservation,  forest  reserve,  rail- 
road grants,  or  privately  owned — very  little  worth  anything. 

Mr.  Gbat.  And  private  leases  also? 

Mr.  Johns.  You  can  not  lease  those  lands  unless  they  are  selected. 

Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  That  is  the  reason  we  would  want  the  Government  to 
take  hold  of  It ;  so  we  can  lease  it 

BTATSXSirr  07  MB.  7.  X.  POLLOCK,  VLAGBTA77,  ABXZ. 

C!ommi8Sioner  Gulbebtson.  Is  the  sheep  industry  on  a  stronger  financial  basis 
now  than  it  was  in  1910? 

Mr.  Pollock.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  In  this  locality  the  sheepmen  are  in 
very  good  shape,  but  the  drop  which  I  expect  in  the  next  couple  of  years  is 
liable  to  absorb  all  tlie  profits. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Is  there  considerable  money  loaned  to  sheepmen 
in  this  locality? 

Mr.  Pollock.  Not  as  much  as  in  1910. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Would  you  rather  do  business  on  the  costs  and 
prices  of  1910  than  of  the  present? 

Mr.  Pollock.  Yes^  sir.  The  abnormal  expenses  are  not  offset  by  present 
prices.  There  is  more  clear  money  in  running  low-priced  sheep  at  low  expense, 
than  in  running  high-priced  sheep  at  abnormally  high  expenses,  and  very 
much  less  financial  risk.  Bwes  at  the  present  price  are  a  very  highly  specula- 
tive investment  I  don*t  see  how  we  can  hope  to  eliminate  that  element  from 
the  business  until  sheep  strike  a  lower  level  and  our  expenses  are  much 
reduced. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  land  question? 

Mr.  Pollock.  We  have  been  compelled  to  invest  millions  in  railroad  lands 
on  account  of  the  Santa  Fe  owning  the  alternate  sections  for  40  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  track.  The  grave  question  is  how  are  we  to  protect  the  investment 
made*  The  governor  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  where  men  had  been  com- 
pelled to  make  purchases  to  protect  their  range,  they  should  be  allowed  to  cut 
these  alternate  sections  down  and  consolidate  in  a  single  block.  An  exchange 
of  sections  would  require  some  special  act,  in  order  to  allow  a  man  with 
100,000  acres  to  consolidate  and  turn  back  to  the  State  the  other  soli4  body. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Is  your  chief  business  that  of  banker? 

Mr.  Pollock.  Yes;  but  I  have  been  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  business  for  25 
years. 

8XATBXSHT   07  XE.   X.  O.  XILLEE,   BUPEEVISOE   GOGONIKO   70EXST, 

7LA0STA77,  AEIZ. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Mr.  Miller,  will  you  describe  the  system  of 
forest-reserve  control? 

Mr.  Milleb.  Our  system  varies  according  to  the  type  of  allotments.  One  allot- 
ment carries  from  ten  to  twenty -eight  thousand  sheep.  On  the  Prescott  Forest 
there  are  some  60,000  head  of  sheep  from  November  1  to  April  30  or  May  15. 
Instead  of  individual  allotments,  as  on  the  summer  ranges  on  the  Coconino 
Forest,  we  have  a  system  of  blanket  allotments,  which  are  not  altogether  a  suc- 
cess. Our  cattle  do  not  graze  within  restricted  areas  like  sheep,  but  have  much 
larger  ranges.  They  drift  up  during  the  spring  and  down  again  before  the  snow 
falls.    The  cattle  ranges  overlap  the  sheep  ranges,  though  we  have  some  areas 
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on  all  the  forests  from  which  the  sheep  are  excladed.  In  the  Ooconino  Forest 
this  is  mostly  on  the  Verde  watershed,  because  the  Reclamation  Service  con* 
siders  that  sheep  cause  more  damage  there  than  cattle.  These  forest  areas  Cram 
which  sheep  are  excluded  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  are  used  hf 
cattle,  and,  since  they  are  fully  stocked  and  the  bulk  of  the  forage  utilised,  w« 
would  not  gain  a  great  deal  by  mixing  cattle  and  sheep. 

On  the  higher  summer  ranges  we  prefer  individual  sheep  allotments,  as  It 
prevents  so  much  milling  around.  The  sheepmen  get  along  better  with  one 
another,  and  we  have  less  trouble  in  handling.  The  statement  that  If  sheep 
were  taken  out  of  the  country  we  could  replace  them  with  cattle  and  still  folly 
utilize  the  range  is  very  erroneous,  as  many  of  our  forage  plants  are  not  suit- 
able to  cattle.  The  bulk  of  weeds  are  relished  by  sheep,  whereas  fully  half  of 
them  are  not  eaten  by  cattle  and  upon  half  of  the  other  50  per  cent  cattle  coohS 
not  thrive.  On  our  higher  mountain  ranges  sheep  wilt  also  consume  the  btinch 
grasses  during  the  spring  when  they  are  tender,  and  the  bunch  grass  seed  fai 
the  fall,  but  they  don*t  like  the  coarse  stems.  Cattle  will  eat  the  coarser  forage 
and  not  injure  to  a  great  extent  what  is  relished  by  sheep. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Will  you  name  some  of  the  grasses  and  browses 
on  the  summer  range? 

Mr.  MnxER.  At  this  altitude  the  coarse  pine  bunch  grasses  do  not  vary  a  great 
deal.  We  have  the  beardless  bunch  grass,  a  five-bunch  grass,  and  the  Mountain 
Muhlenbergia.  Growing  with  these  grasses  are  a  number  of  browses,  sadi  as 
Cambers  oak,  the  Apache  plume,  sometimes  called  black  brush,  and  skunk  brush 
or  sour  bitter. 

In  certain  localities  we  have  two  or  three  varieties  of  sages,  of  which  the  white 
sage  is  one  of  the  best.  In  the  foothills  is  the  mountain  mahogany,  live  oak. 
and  two  or  three  varieties  of  ceanothus,  a  valuable  browse  for  both  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  sheep  will  live  on  the  live  oak,  although  it  is  not  fattening.  Down 
toward  the  desert  we  have  the  niesquite  grass.  It  Is  one  of  the  chief  detrrt 
gras.ses  in  fall,  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  alfllarla,  the  Indian  wheat,  and  the 
poppies.  I  believe  the  alfilnria  Is  the  most  valuable  feed  we  have  In  the  desert, 
although  uo  good  during  lambing. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  are  some  of  the  chief  poisonous  plants? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  On  the  higher  summer  ranges  we  have  the  rattlepod  looo  and  the 
white  loco.  At  the  present  time  we  are  sending  down  a  new  variety  of  loco 
to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  experimental  purposes.  They  are  going 
to  feed  it  •to  both  cattle  and  sheep  to  find  out  the  effect  on  the  two  dassm  of 
stock.  Larks|)ur,  while  deadly  to  cattle,  can  be  safely  eaten  by  sheep  in  some 
localities.  Each  spring,  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  feed,  we  have  some  Utc- 
oak  poisoning.  If  the  animal  is  fed  plenty  of  salt,  we  usually  do  not  ex- 
perience any  difficulty,  and  are  not  as  much  troubled  as  the  cowmen. 

Commnilssioner  Culbebtson.  What  are  the  Government  charges  on  the  forest 
reseri'e? 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  For  cattle  $1  per  head  per  year,  for  sheep  one-fourth  of  fbat« 
for  hogs  three-fourths,  and  for  horses  25  per  cent  more.  For  the  shorter  seasons 
you  take  one-tenth  of  the  annual  rate  and  multiply  by  the  number  of  notUhs* 
adding  a  2-cent  fee  for  lambing  on  the  forest.  We  have  no  "year-long**  riiecp 
at  the  present  time  on  the  Coconino  Forest.  The  season,  April  15  to  November 
30,  costs  18^  cents  and  Mny  1  to  October  31,  15  cents.  The  seasons  vary  in  the 
different  forests.  On  the  Prescott  Forest  most  of  the  sheep  are  gra«Hi  in 
winter.  Sheepmen  on  the  Coconino  plateau  are  absolutely  dependent  oa 
some  lower  range  for  winter,  and  so  the  bulk  of  the  sheep  are  taken  to  Che 
desert    About  60,000  head  of  them  go  to  Prescott  Forest,  where  they 
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from  November  1  to  April  80  or  May  15.  It  is  vital  to  the  industry  in  nortlieni 
Arizona  that  these  winter  ranges  be  kept  open,  for  unless  some  other  sydtem 
of  management  is  worked  out  sheep  will  have  to  go.  With  the  present  cost 
of  hay,  com,  and  cottonseed  cake,  we  feel  it  is  vital  that  the  desert  lands  be 
kept  open  from  the  Ist  of  December  until  late  in  the  spring. 

Commissioner  Gulbebtson.  Will  you  describe  the  movement  of  sheep  south- 
ward?   What  months  are  they  on  the  summer  range? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Ordinarily  they  enter  the  driveways  down  on  the  Prescott  For- 
est from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  20tb  of  May.  They  arrive  on  the  summer 
ranges  ftom  the  20th  of  May  until  the  middle  of  June  and  stay  until  late  in 
the  fall.  A  few  bands  are  on  the  mud  tanks  trail  at  the  present  time,  and 
two  or  three  bands  are  Just  ready  to  start  down  from  the  Bearhead  trail. 

Commissioner  CuumTBON.  In  addition,  what  other  trails  are  there  leading 
south  from  the  Coconino  Forest? 

Mr.  Mnj.i!B  Tliere  are  three  across  the  Coconino  Forest  and  five  across  the 
Prescott  Forest  These  trails  mean  the  concentration  of  the  sheep  on  the  des- 
ert within  a  comparatively  small  area.  Fencing  of  many  sections  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert  is  going  to  block  many  of  the  outfits.  I  have  seen  conditions  so 
acute  there  that  the  whole  country  was  grazed  off  as  barren  as  this  fioor. 

Oommissioner  Culbebtson.  How  long  are  the  flocks  kept  in  the  foothills? 

Bir.  MnxBE.  It  varies  according  to  the  season.  Some  20,000  sheep  graze  on 
this  northern  Arizona  Forest,  and  00,000  go  on  the  Prescott,  where  they  stay 
all  winter.  If  there  is  an  alfilnria  crop  on  the  desert  they  will  probably  go  out 
during  the  lambing  season,  around  the  15th  to  the  last  of  January,  returning 
to  the  l6reRt  between  tlie  15th  of  February  and  the  last  of  March.  Sheep 
that  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  desert  and  foothill  ranges  outside  of  the 
lower  forests  usually  stick  in  the  foothills  during  December  and  January.  A 
year  ago  last  winter,  due  to  lack  of  summer  rainfall,  feed  in  these  hills  was 
very  short.  As  a  consequence,  the  sheep  were  poor  at  lambing  time,  and  many 
of  them  slipped  their  wool.  There  were  big  losses  In  both  wool  and  lambs. 
Last  winter  the  feed  on  the  foothills  was  fair.  We  had  good  rains  late  in  the 
fall  and  there  were  places  on  the  desert  with  good  feed  in  January  and  excellent 
in  February  and  MarclL 

Commissioner  Culbbbtson.  What  prevents  cooperation  between  the  summer 
and  winter  range? 

Mr.  Mtlleb.  There  is  no  control,  and  naturally  the  local  stockmen  desire  some 
protection.  They  get  State  selections  if  possible,  which  bars  out  sheep  from  that 
particular  area  unless  the  man  getting  the  selection  happens  to  be  a  sheepman. 

Unfortunately  so  many  of  theE«  State  selections  of  040-acre  homesteads  fall 
in  natural  passage  ways  that  they  practically  block  the  sheep.  If  there  was  some 
sort  of  control  to  keep  these  winter  ranges  or  lambing  ranges  open  it  would  be 
fine.  Tlie  sheep  industry  in  Arizona  is  doomed  unless  somebody  can  figure  out 
a  different  handling  of  the  reserve  or  some  way  to  protect  these  rangea  With 
bay  at  $80  a  ton  for  ewes  and  corn  at  |00  I  do  not  believe  we  can  survive  with- 
out these  desert  ranges.  The  loss  of  the  sheep  industry  to  northern  Arizona 
would  be  the  biggest  blow  I  can  conceive  of  except  the  entire  loss  of  cattle, 
because  they  go  hand  in  hand.  Where  a  man  has  a  straight  grass  range  he  does 
not  necessarily  need  sheep.  He  can  handle  it  with  other  classes  of  stock. 
There  are  certain  of  our  higher  ranges  on  which  we  can  not  hold  cattle  and 
other  places  where  sheep  utilise  the  range  and  go  5,  6,  7,  or  10  miles  for  water, 
whereas  in  the  rougher  sections  they  should  not  go  over  2  miles. 

The  sheep  industry  is  vital  to  our  existence  on  the  forest,  for  fires  would  prob- 
ably kill  a  big  percentage  of  our  timber  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  if  the  Storage 
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phuits  were  not  emcem  Ayw«»    We  ftaive  tktt  best  resolts  on  the  MXk  of  our  bigWr 
mi^e»  wiiere  we  *^iaam  die  stock  together. 

CouuaiaionT  CtxiSBrsofs.  THe  erigtnal  imrpooe  of  the  forest  reflerre  was  to 
wpiwiie  the  waoHraltedB  aail  timber,  was  it  not?  But  this  later  development 
has  become  importamt  alBo? 

Xr.  "^f^ri^  T^sv  air.  In  the  early  days  we  did  not  realize  that  fonetB  hid 
:$tti:h  a  Ti^i  reiationship  tu  the  llTeetoch  industry.  We  have  been  working  with 
the  advtsmrr  b«mrvis  of  che  more  Important  liTeetock  associations  In  the  West 
tuui  are  crvtnic  tu  frtilow  the  amapestlons  of  the  8to<ianen  to  a  great  extent  We 
Oh  have  ru  outte  onts  tn  the  permits  of  some  sheepmen  to  provide  range  for 
ach«*r&  We  oBtiy  cot  scleral  of  omr  larger  permittees  to  provide  range  ft>r  two 
ar  rin>>e  >.*<a«9  A  b^i^innersL  But  that  does  not  mean  a  decrease  in  the  total 
uuuiber  •iC  shiwp  ^raatn^  on  the  fbrest.  The  same  applies  to  cattle.  If  we  hsTe 
4utiu>r*zsicum  :^>r  ^jXio  IkmiI  of  cattle,  we  do  not  decrease  their  nnmben  in 
imit*r  n»  im-TtMsae  sheepu  We  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  two  Indnstrie!?  on 
ui>Mut  tii^  :!ttnie  ^asts  year  after  year.  This  year  we  initiated  a  new  syntem, 
<nutitttic  *he  shwpnwn  tive^v«ar  permits  for  a  certain  percentage  of  their  hold- 
iitic».  W»*  7>^i««»nr«»  4  pwreeota^  of  tiie  total  number  of  sheep  allotted,  becanw 
>%««  uio^v  'wW  'xt  *imke  sabscaadal  cuts  daring  the  next  few  years  to  relieve  over- 
^i*nAiitK»  ut  ••rrt^uie  rsui^  fOr  class  A  beginners,  or  to  relieve  conditions  where 
'(  s^  ;Krei^t>i%^  suuie  anaiage  Is  being  done  to  the  yeIlow>pine  seedlings.  We  do 
*hk  '.ev«  ^av  t  '^  ^HU)c  tu  be  oecvssary  to  make  any  large  cut  in  the  number  of 
naw%«*  jtk  >ur  >ur«iH»rn  Arizuoa  forest  during  the  next  decade  I  really  imagine, 
^"^  ^t^rs.  'r^»ut  *^tw» '««  will  be  grazing  approximately  the  same  number  of  sbeep 
M>.fti  ^«e  ikv  fti  -»r«iv<Hic.  :^>oie  of  the  sheepmen  have  Indlvldtmlly  been  responxl- 
^•v  vr  -fv  iK*vH2««*l  cHT^ymg  oapaclty  of  a  great  number  of  our  ranges.  They 
>ci>t>  'v^>«K>l  i|»  «  v.^>uncnr  that  heretofore  had  not  been  utilized;  and  where  the 
Hi»v«'^  x%«  fv   ii<«tU-«utttr\MV  watered  the  stockmoi  have  gone  ahead  with  wate^ 

v^>. >M<  it^'c  O  t  tMcrsux  What  is  the  carrying  capacity  of  thes<e  sumiDer 


« 


Vi  \ii  vM.  Tt  k^i^tul)^  u{H>n  the  forage.  Where  there  Is  a  stand  of  yellov 
...x  >Ni«^  »ovK«t>i>  \k*n  not  b^  more  than  two-tenths  of  the  sorface  of  the 
^»v *..•*;  »%t'ivx4  v^'Ui  'orn^  piaot:$.  In  other  places  there  will  be  as  high  is 
»  ^'...'.%t  'i^v  >itx.KL  Or»iiimrily  iu  these  higher  ranges  we  allot  on  the  biirf«  of 
»•  V  x»*xx  1*  »•  .'  »4  '^  ^'•vK  ami  a  cow  to  about  30  or  3R5  acres. 

V"...  »..vs4oavt    i>  •  iMtisu?!.  What  Is  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  winter 

Ni      V'.    VK.   t*v>   var>   <reatty.     In  the  alfllarla  country  when  we  have  i 

,^ ,v»»    I    s  i;im»*i  hn|H»issuMe  to  get  enough  sto<*  to  eat  It  befbre  It 

.  S.X  ..•  *  X  vv»»%'»^  *^a,^.  The  number  of  stock  that  can  be  profitably  haadted 
X  ♦  .  ..*X4,  IV  'V  'uiiuNt  iKH»*^nd»  upon  how  many  can  be  carried  in  the  foot- 
»  V  s.v.'.*  •♦c  4:tii»'*u  v»«ie«.  There  Is  probably  no  other  place  In  the  Wert 
X*  K.v  *«s'  ••*•*  '»*  *  Stnte  Is  8u  absolutely  dependent  upon  another  part  for 
..  ^v  Ml  V'*  Me\Kv  conditions  are  radically  different  There  the 
..Kw  .-  »  >*>  '^'^^  »*'»ii»'r  rniixe  eUwe  to  his  summer  range,  and  sheep  on  tlie 
\.  »  ^\  X  v^*   »«^'«^  *'^  jK*r»t»:tt*Hl  the  year  long. 

^^.,  ,.^4  V  *  '  tKK»st».x.  What  are  the  wages  of  your  hefders,  Mr.  Canip- 

v.,      ti  %.  4  v^\>*»»iM u  t>v»m  |ei>  to  $75  a  month  for  herders. 
Vi    's.v.-v  ^v  '><*wlKvtn«eylng$80to|85.  andsomeashigha»$10a 
V».    .  "^    *'*^^*   HHv^  ^11  their  ftxKl  increased  but  their  tastea  have  develctped. 
iu.,.   i.o%  .V  ^u>v  vHiuiKxl  uiiik  and  other  extraa. 
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CONFERENCE  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITT,  UTAH,  OCTOBER  23,  1919. 
STATEMENT  OP  ME.  W.  D.  GAHSLAHD,  MOITVT  PLEAaAHT,  UTAH. 

Mr.  Candi^no.  I  have  about  2,500  RambouiUet  thoroughbreds,  and  I  pay 
8  or  0  cents  per  head  for  00  days  for  Bummer  range  in  the  Manti  National 
Forest.  We  have  two  herders,  one  for  rams  and  one  for  ewes  and  Iambs.  In 
winter  tlie  shei'p  are  kept  on  range  which  I  own,  but  most  of  my  neighbors 
take  theirs  to  the  desert,  which  is  100  to  200  miles  distant  from  the  summer 
range. 

commissioner  Oulbertson.  Do  they  trail  from  the  summer  to  the  winter 
ranges? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes;  they  trail;  but  the  lands  along  the  trail  have  been  so 
taken  that  there  is  merely  a  lane  from  the  summer  to  the  winter  range.  They 
purchase  hay  along  the  route  and  obtain  water  from  the  streams  and  springs. 
On  the  desert  snow  is  the  chief  source  of  water  supply.  Some  do  not  have 
water  after  they  leave  the  desert  trail  until  they  come  back  in  the  spring — 
from  about  the  middle  of  October  until  the  middle  of  April. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  type  of  labor  do  you  use  for  both  the 
summer  and  winter  ranges? 

Mr.  Candlano.  We  use  native  labor,  almost  exclusively. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  are  the  wages  paid  now? 

Mr.  Candland.  Last  year  I  paid  the  two  herders  $125  and  board.  My  camp 
tender  in  the  summer  is  from  my  own  family  and  does  the  riding  back  and 
forth. 

Oat  of  1,200  bead  of  lambs  in  the  spring  I  lost  400  with  goiter.  That  was 
unusual,  probably  due  to  a  lack  of  iodine.  I  had  fed  the  sheep  better,  too,  and 
hired  the  best  men  I  could  get  to  take  care  of  them,  and  therefore  expected 
better  results. 

After  we  came  off  the  i*eserve  25  of  my  choicest  ram  lambs  died  from  poison- 
ing. A  few  weeks  later  I  lost  50  head  of  the  choicest  registered  ewes  with 
bloat  There  was  altogether  a  total  loss  of  about  $10,000  from  unusual  causes. 
These  losses  enter  Into  the  production  of  this  stuff  and  help  to  make  it  a 
hazardous  business. 

Commissioner  Oulbertson.  Do  you  not  frequently  lose  largely  from  climatic 
conditions? 

Mr.  Candland.  Tes ;  sometimes  we  lose  as  high  as  50  per  cent  on  the  desert. 
Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  loss  is  frequent  on  account  of  severe  win- 
ters.   But  they  have  not  occurred  here  recently. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Does  a  late  snowfall  on  the  desert  cause  serious 
difficulty? 

Mr.  Candland*  Yes.  The  sheep  trail  sometimes  a  day  without  water  and 
lose  In  flesh,  and  consequently  die  when  the  hard  weather  comes.  There  is  a 
lot  of  loss  through  drought 

Commissioner  Cin^EBTsoN.  Would  you  indicate  the  counties  in  which  this 
desert  lies? 

Mr.  Candland.  There  is  Iron,  Millard,  Washington,  Juab,  Tooele,  Beaver,  and 
Box  Elder  Counties,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  in  the  eastern  part 
there  is  Kane,  Wayne,  San  Juan,  Grand,  and  some  In  Uinta. 

Mr.  Stkwabt.  Is  there  not  a  season  of  the  year  when  you  employ  more  than 
two  herders? 

Mr.  Candland.  About  30  days.  From  the  latter  part  of  March  until  the  1st 
of  May. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  do  you  pay  those  men  nowt 
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Mr.  Can DLAifD.  I  pay  $2.50  to  $3  a  day  and  board  for  Just  helpers. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  were  the  wages  In  1910  of  camp  tcndeni 
herders,  and  helpers  in  lambing  season? 

Mr.  Candland.  $50  to  $60. 

Commissioner  Culbestson.  Has  there  beea  any  increase  or  decrease  In  the 
efficiency  of  the  labor?  Mr.  McClure  and  Mr.  Petrie  claim  tliat  efficiency  has 
dropped  as  much  as  wages  have  Increased.  Mr.  Candland  and  Mr.  Winder  be- 
lieve that  wages  have  increased  about  100  per  cent  or  more,  while  efficiency  has 
dropped  50  per  cent. 

Does  it  take  twice  as  many  men  to  attend  a  given  number  of  sheep  as  tn  1910? 

Mr.  Petrie.  No;  but  labor  is  incompetent,  and  the  sheep  are  not  handled  to 
advantage.  You  do  not  get  the  number  of  lambs,  nor  do  the  ewes  hold  their 
condition.  Ton  are  changing  herders  all  the  time,  and  so  your  sheep  are  not  as 
well  handled  as  with  one  competent  herder  throughout  the  snnmier  and  winter 
season. 

Commissioner  Cttlbebtson.  Mr.  Candland,  is  it  necessary  to  buy  land  to  pro- 
tect yourself  on  your  ranges? 

Mr.  Candland.  Absolutely.  I  should  have  been  run  out  of  business  If  I  had 
not  bought  the  lands.    There  are  very  few  who  have  ranges  of  their  own. 

Commissioner  Culbestson.  Which  control  is  the  more  satisfactory  to  yon,  tlie 
forest  reserves,  the  public  lands  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State,  or  the  railroad  lands? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  would  prefer  to  have  all  land  under  private  ownership,  as 
this  State  needs  the  revenue.  The  winter  ranges  or  deserts  I  should  prefer 
under  Federal  control. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Under  what  control  are  these  desert  lands  now? 

Mr.  Candland.  They  are  not  under  any  control,  but  are  absolutely  free  to 
everybody,  and  the  man  who  has  large  flocks  can  dominate  to  the  detrlnaent  of 
the  small  owner. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Would  you  rather  do  business  on  the  costs  and 
prices  of  1910  than  of  to-day? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  would. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  relative  amoont  of 
income  from  wool  and  from  mutton? 

Mr.  Candland.  If  we  destroy  the  wool  end  of  the  Industry,  the  Industry  Haelf 
will  shortly  go  out,  and  the  Nation  will  find  itself,  as  daring  the  war.  witboitt 
anything  from  which  to  make  clothing. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  If  the  war  had  not  come,  to  what  extent  ml^  that 
tendency  toward  mutton  breeds  have  gone  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Candland.  We  would  have  had  wool  at  such  low  prices  that  the  fine  wool 
would  have  been  driven  out  of  business. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  If  they  had  supplanted  the  RambouHlet  and 
Merino  flocks,  as  they  then  existed  with  mutton  sheep,  coold  these  fk)dks  exist 
under  the  same  conditions? 

Mr.  Candland.  No  ;  they  would  not  make  as  desirable  she^  fbr  the  ranc^  as 
the  mixed  breeds.  They  have  not  the  flocking  Instinct  These  men  wbo  ran 
coarse  wools  know  they  are  harder  to  maintain,  as  they  stray  away-^reqnlrt 
more  herders  and  greater  care. 

8TATEKEHT  07  U.  JOHV  C.  XACKAT,  OV  SALT  TAKE  OITT,  ITTAS. 

Mr.  Mackat.  My  sheep  ranch  Is  In  western  Wyoming  and  my  sonmer  ranee 
In  Utah.  I  have  about  7,000  sheep  In  winter  and  lOjOOO  In  sommer,  comtlnff 
lambs.    I  sell  my  lambs  and  old  ewes  before  starting  to  the  Interranga 
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Gommlssioner  Cttuiebtson.  What  equipment  have  you  on  your  summer  range? 

Mr.  Mackat.  I  have  four  sheep  wagons,  and  four  first-class  teams  which, 
Including  harness  at  present  prices,  cost  ahout  $500  per  team.  For  six  or  eight 
years  I  have  never  paid  less  than  $200  for  horses.  I  have  six  saddle  horses 
with  outfits  and  six  saddles.    The  wagons  now  will  cost  $300  each. 

Commissioner  CuLBEatrsoN.  How  many  men  are  required  to  handle  your  herds? 

Mr.  Mackat.  I  generally  have  six  in  the  winter.  In  every  camp  there  Is  a 
herder  and  a  camp  man,  and  I  have  nine  men  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
during  the  lambing  season. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  On  what  type  of  land  do  you  graze  your  flocks  in 
the  summer? 

Mr.  Mackat.  In  the  forest.  We  are  in  the  railroad  belt,  and  the  railroad  sold 
every  alternate  section.  I  own  4,000  acres  of  summer  range  at  Belleville,  Utah. 
I  have  three  sections  additional  leased  from  the  railroad  for  a  summer  range. 

I  purchased  land  both  from  the  railroad  and  the  State  of  Utah.  Altogether  I 
have  seven  sections  for  summer  ranges  and  nine  sections  for  lambing  ground  in 
Wyoming.  I  own  one-fifteenth  of  the  Western  Wyoming  Land  &  Live  Stock  Co.,  a 
corporation  formed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  controlling  the  winter 
ranges.  They  own  122,000  acres  of  ground  and  purchased  about  24  sections  of 
range  ground  and  16  homesteads.  In  addition  they  have  leased  from  the  railroad 
over  100,000  acres  reserved  as  coal  lands. 

Commissioner  CtTUBEBTsoN.  You  share  those  ranges  with  other  people? 

Mr.  Mackat.  The  winter  range,  we  do,  as  otherwise  we  would  not  own  enough 
land  to  do  any  good.  The  summer  range  and  lambing  ground  are  Individual 
holdings. 

Conunissioner  Cvlbertson.  And  you  bought  out  some  homesteads? 

Mr.  Mackat.  On  Henry's  Fork  we  bought  18  homesteads,  cattle  and  all,  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

Commissioner  Cuiaertson.  How  far  apart  are  your  summer  and  winter 
ranges? 

Mr.  Mackat.  They  are  practically  contiguous.  We  go  probably  40  miles  to  my 
lambing  ground  and  between  30  and  40  miles  from  there  to  our  summer  range. 
It  is  only  8  or  10  miles  to  the  beginning  of  our  winter  range,  but  l>efore  we  get 
down  into  the  winter  range  it  is  over  a  hundred  miles. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  What  stock  have  you  in  your  fiock? 

Mr.  Mackat.  A  cross  between  the  Cotswold  and  Ramboulllet.  Tears  ago 
this  country  bred  Ramboulllet  sheep,  but  wool  was  low  and  the  packers  did  not 
care  for  Ramboulllet  lambs,  rather  preferring  long-wool  sheep  for  mutton. 
Wool  did  not  pay  expenses,  which  forced  us  into  the  Cotswold.  the  long-wool 
breed.  To-day  there  is  2  cents  a  pound  difference  between  that  and  the  average 
Rambouillet-Hampshlre.  Cotswold  sheep  are  harder  to  handle,  the  percentage 
of  lambs  is  less,  and  the  herders  swear  that  you  need  horses  for  herding.  I 
had  to  have  six  horses  for  six  herds  in  winter,  and  one  man  killed  a  horse  this 
spring  at  lambing  time.    I  have  gone  back  to  the  Ramboulllet 

The  best  all-around  range  sheep  is  the  Ramboulllet  and  Cotswold  cross. 
They  are  larger;  the  fleece  Is  not  quite  so  greasy ;  they  are  better  rustlers.  The 
trouble  is  to  keep  the  proper  cross. 

When  I  breed  Cotswolds  for  four  or  five  years  I  get  a  strain  of  Cotswolds 
which  get  kinky.  I  go  back  again  and  tighten.  If  I  drift  to  the  other  extreme, 
which  takes  five  or  six  years  anyway,  I  may  have  to  cross  back  again  to  the 
Cotswold. 

Commissioner  Cuzbebtson.  Do  you  shear  by  hand  or  machine? 

Mr.  Maoxat.  By  machinery.  I  have  an  Australian  shearing  plant,  and  I  am 
president  of  the  company  which  manages  it    It  is  near  the  railroad. 
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Comml88l<Hier  Gulbsbtson.  What  do  you  pay  your  herders? 

Mr.  Maokat.  Gamp  tenders  get  from  $85  to  |90  a  month,  and  herder?  flOft 
Boai-d  for  each  man  costs  $50  a  month. 

CSommissIoner  Culbertson.  Have  you  tried  cooperative  wool  sales  In  your 
section? 

Mr.  Mackay.  No.  As  a  general  rule  we  sell  on  the  ground  to  the  man  who 
will  give  the  most 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  erect  sheds  on  the  ranges? 

Mr.  Mackat.  No;  there  are  the  hillsides  and  the  brush.  That  is  a  randi 
proposition  with  thoroughbreds.  In  Idaho,  where  they  lamb  early,  they  have 
sheds.  This  has  been  a  hard  season,  and  lambing  is  only  from  70  to  85  per 
cent  of  normal. 

My  summer  loss  was  7  per  cent  I  have  been  in  the  business  40  years,  and  tlie 
average  loss  sustained  by  sheepmen  is  from  8  to  15  per  cent  per  annum. 

Ck»mmissioner  Gulbertson.  Does  that  include  losses  from  predatory  aninilB, 
poisonous  weeds,  severe  winters,  and  other  unusual  conditions? 

Mr.  Mackat.  Yes,  sir.    LAmbing  will  range  all  the  way  from  40  to  80  per  ceot 

Mr.  MoGlube.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  down  South,  Mr.  Commissioner,  but 
it  is  the  conclusion  of  those  who  have  loolced  up  the  ttLCis  that  these  sbeepneo 
do  not  know  how  big  their  average  annual  loss  is.  I  do  not  think  that  in  tbe 
best  year  they  ever  had  in  the  State  of  Utah  but  what  8  per  cent  of  the  slieep 
are  lost  from  natural  causes.  That  is  a  tremendous  loss,  but  it  is  the  best  Uiey 
can  do. 

Mr.  Glemons.  Three  years  ago  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  lat  of  June  oot 
of  17,000  sheep  we  lost  3,000  ewes  including  lambs,  and  the  loss  was  general  all 
over  the  eastern  part  of  Nevada. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  How  many  lambs  did  you  market  that  year? 

Mr.  Glemons.  All  I  had  in  excess  of  my  shipment  to  market  was  about  22 
per  cent 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  per  cent  of  your  income  Is  from  wool,  and 
what  per  cent  from  lambs,  Mr.  Mackay? 

Mr.  Mackat.  Wool  has  not  paid  the  expenses  of  running  sheep  for  years, 
except  last  year. 

They  cost  me,  with  Interest  on  the  investment  over  $5  a  head.  This  year  m 
sheep  did  not  shear  over  7)  pounds.  One  of  the  main  reasons  why  I  went  to  tbe 
mutton  breeds  was  because  wool  was  not  paying  expenses.  A  Merino  lamb  at 
that  time  would  not  sell  for  as  much  as  a  cross-bred  long-wool  lamb,  so  I  bred 
the  long-wool  sheep. 

To-day,  thte  *'  shaggy  wools,'*  the  Gotswold  and  Lincoln,  do  not  feed  as  welL 
A  smooth  carcass  sheep  Is  wanted. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  per  cent  of  your  gross  receipts  Is  from  wooit 
and  what  per  cent  from  lambs? 

Mr.  Mackat.  Last  year  it  was  about  50-50.  This  year  my  income  from  wool 
will  be  about  60  per  cent  and  about  40  per  cent  from  lambs. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Have  you  sufficient  control  of  your  ranges  and  of 
conditions  there  to  make  you  believe  that  the  wool-growing  Industry  In  tltli 
section  is  a  permanent  industry? 

Mr.  Mackat.  So  far  as  I  and  my  associates  are  concerned,  our  range*  *^ 
permanent,  because  we  own  every  other  section  of  our  summer  ranges*  pracU- 
cally  in  one  block,  and  there  is  no  power  on  God*s  earth  except  tlie  price  tint 
can  force  us  out  We  could  be  forced  out  of  business  very  readily  if  priotf  £0 
down. 
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Oommlasioner  Guz«bkbt80n.  Id  ArUsona  I  found  there  was  a  space  between  the 
summer  ranges  on  the  Ck)conlno  Forest  and  the  winter  ranges  on  the  Maricopa 
Desert,  which  was  gradually  being  taken  over  by  homesteaders  or  by  cattlemen, 
so  that  in  going  from  the  summer  to  the  winter  ranges  the  sheep  men  were 
likely  to  be  seriously  interrupted.    Is  there  any  such  condition  in  this  locality? 

Mr.  Mackat.  Not  in  our  section.  So  far  as  the  sheepmen  running  in  Idaho 
are  concerned,  they  find  it  cheaper  to  ship  their  sheep  through  the  country. 

Mr.  Ostler.  Would  you  not  be  put  out  of  business  if  every  odd  section  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Government  should  be  given  to  some  one? 

Mr.  Mackat.  It  would  have  a  materially  bad  effect  upon  us.  It  would  cut 
out  half  of  our  holdings. 

I  am  personally  in  favor  of  the  Government  taking  charge  of  the  ranges  and 
operating  them  as  the  forest  reserve  does,  because  that  would  stop  crowding 
and  prevent  nomads  with  no  holdings  from  coming  In. 

Before  we  bought  those  ranges  on  Henry's  Forks  it  was  a  dead-line  country. 
The  cattlemen  killed  the  herders.  Morally,  we  thought  we  were  entitled  to  the 
range  Just  outside  the  agricultural  limits.  Others  saw  us  open  that  up  and 
lUiYe  eaten  right  into  our  ranges.  We  have  $60,000  invested  there,  but  on  that 
account  It  Is  not  worth  much  to  ua 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Do  you  have  natural  water  on  your  range? 

Mr.  Mackat.  On  most  of  them.  Part  are  dry,  and  we  depend  on  snow  in  the 
winter. 

Commissioner  Culbcbtson.  In  a  normal  year,  would  you  rather  have  an 
Increase  of  8  cents  a  pound  for  wool  or  2  cents  a  pound  for  mutton? 

Mr.  Mackat.  Eight  cents  a  pound  for  the  wool. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  think  that  the  uncertainties  of  the  sheep 
industry  In  this  locality  would  be  remedied  by  a  tariff? 

Mr.  Mackat.  I  think  it  will  help  materially.  The  most  desirable  assistance 
that  the  Government  can  give  us  is  a  high  tariff  on  the  scoured  basis,  because 
the  Australian  wool  is  always  shipped  in  skirted. 

Mr.  McClube.  What  did  your  Australian  shearing  plant  cost  you? 

Mr.  Mackat.  $10,000.  We  have  20  machines  which  shear  practically  50,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  MoClubb.  In  the  report  of  the  old  Tariff  Board  it  was  Intimated  that 
if  the  growers  put  up  their  wool  as  is  done  in  Australia  that  their  income  would 
be  materially  increased.  A  good  many  men  in  your  section  have  adopted  the 
Australian  system.    Does  that  materially  increase  the  value  of  their  wool? 

Mr.  Mackat.  That  is  my  Judgment,  from  the  information  I  have 

Conmilssioner  Culbebtson.  What  do  you  consider  your  investment  per  head 
of  sheep  in  lands,  buildings,  shearing  plant,  and  flocks? 

Mr.  Mackat.  $10  to  $11,  including  land,  shearing  plant,  and  range. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Can  you  afford,  on  that  investment,  to  continue 
In  business  at  the  present  costs  and  prices? 

Mr.  Mackat.  I  would  not  want  to.  There  are  times  of  loss  in  all  business, 
but  we  hope  that  the  labor  situation  will  adjust  Itself  and  that  thlnga  will 
return  to  normal  with  a  good  tariff  on  wool.  If  it  was  not  for  the  hope  within 
lis,  we  would  not  do  anything.  With  the  present  season's  income,  I  would  quit 
the  sheep  business. 

Mr.  McClubb.  What  were  the  losses  in  the  winter  of  1911  and  1912? 

Mr.  Mackat.  Some  lost  between  20  and  90  per  cent  I  lost  over  20  per  cent 
one  winter,  and  in  another  I  did  not  raise  40  per  cent  of  the  lamba  I  lambed 
on  the  winter  range,  as  I  could  not  get  to  the  lambing  ground. 
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Mr.  AxTBTiN.  Daring;  that  year  did  not  some  men  lofle  40  to  60  per  cent  ot 
their  herds?       ^ 
Mr.  Mackat.  I  believe  that  is  true,  in  some  localities. 

STATEMENT  OP  KSL  P.  W.  OLSON,  OP  COXSYHXS,  WTO. 

Mr.  Olson.  I  run  between  9,000  and  10,000  sheep  in  five  summer  and  three 
winter  bands.  I  have  both  Lincoln  and  RamboulUet  ewes  and  bucks  and  aim 
to  keep  the  flock  crossed,  so  it  will  be  neither  too  fine  nor  too  coarse.  My 
summer  range  is  in  the  Wyoming  National  Forest,  in  Lincoln  County.  They  are 
taking  a  large  portion  of  that  away  from  us  now  for  grazing  elk.  They  started 
in  to  reduce  us  to  20,000  breeding  ewes,  so  we  took  our  dry  sheep  out  and  Jit^c 
sent  up  our  ewes  and  lambs.  They  virtually  took  away  the  carrying  capttcity 
of  40,000  sheep,  but  did  decide  they  would  give  us  one  more  year.  Mr.  B^iu, 
our  forest  supervisor,  said  this  reduction  would  have  to  be  made  next  year. 
That  is  one  of  the  choicest  grazing  forests  in  the  State  and  has  plenty  of 
natural  water. 

Ommissioner  Culbebtson.  What  equipment  do  you  use  on  the  summar 
range? 

Mr.  Olson.  We  use  two  separate  equipments.  We  use  range  pack  lioraes  in 
summer.  I  have  a  string  of  five  pack  horses  and  saddle  horses  for  eadi  band 
A  foreman  supervises  all  five  bands. 

Commissioner  Cuuiertson.  How  much  do  you  pay  your  foreman? 

Mr.  Olson.  I  pay  my  foreman  $150  a  month  and  I  pay  the  other  men  a  hun- 
dred dollars  each  and  their  keep,  wMch  is  about  $35  a  month  per  man.  We 
pay  expenses  when  he  goes  to  town  for  supplies,  and  his  expenses  are  usaally 
pretty  high. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Where  do  you  winter? 

Mr.  Olson.  We  winter  down  on  the  Rock  Springs  lease,  in  Sweetwater 
County,  Wyo.  It  was  bought  by  the  Bock  Springs  Gracing  Association  from 
the  railroad  company,  together  with  a  lot  of  State  land. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  How  Is  your  share  of  that  area  allotted? 

Mr.  Olson.  It  is  not  allotted.  We  go  in  and  take  our  chances.  It  is  quite  a 
large  territory  and  extends  east  from  Green  River  until  it  joins  the  Rawlins 
leases  in  Carbon  County.  It  runs  on  both  sides  of  the  track  and  we  can  p 
anywhere  we  please  on  that  lease.  Some  years  we  winter  mostly  on  the  north 
side  and  other  years  on  the  south  side.  There  are  100  shares  of  |15,UUQ. 
entitling  one  to  a  band  of  about  3,000  sheep. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  How  long  does  the  lease  run? 

Mr.  Olson.  It  is  indefinite.  We  own  that.  The  Rock  Springs  Grasing  Aapo- 
ciation  bought  these  lands  from  the  railroad  company  and  has  20-year  leases 
from  the  States. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Wherein  is  the  uncertain  element? 

Mr.  Olson.  Between  winter  and  summer  we  have  to  have  lamb  ranges  and 
fall  ranges.  Our  permits  for  summer  really  call  for  the  time  from  ttra  l$tii  of 
July  to  the  15th  of  September.  The  forester  may  let  us  staj  on  a  little  looser. 
It  averages  about  75  days. 

We  are  supposed  to  go  on  the  desert  about  the  15th  of  December  and  off 
about  April  1.  The  balance  of  the  time  we  skirmish  around  on  the  public 
domain,  of  course.  We  have  our  own  lambing  ground  near  OokevlUe,  which 
takes  care  of  us  for  probably  60  days.  We  go  on  in  the  fall*  and  probably  feed 
there  30  or  40  days,  while  we  are  sorting  our  bands  fOr  winter  and  cutting  out 
our  lambs  for  market 
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Commlflsloner  Culbistbon.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  this  condition  sor- 
rooDdlng  your  business  i9  normal  or  the  elceptlon? 

Mr.  Olson.  It  is  about  normal.  There  are  a  few  range  pirates  who  do  not 
own  any  land  and  slip  in  on  to  our  lands,  or  on  to  the  forest  reserves. 

Gommisaioner  Oulbebtson.  Do  you  put  a  greater  emphasis  on  wool  or  on 
lambs? 

Mr.  Olson.  I  think  It  Is  about  (KHK). 

CJommissioner  Culbcbtson.  What  percentage  of  lambs  do  you  usually  get  per 
thousand  ewes? 

Mr.  Olson.  About  70  to  75  per  cent 

Commissioner  Oulbebtson.  About  what  iuTestment  have  you  in  your  shearing 
plant? 

Mr.  Olson.  $6,000.    We  shear  from  nine  to  ten  thousand  sheep  of  our  own. 

Commissioner  Oulbebtson.  Is  there  a  tendency  in  your  locality  toward 
smaller  or  larger  flocks? 

Mr.  Olson.  Smaller  flocks. 

Commissioner  CuLBn»soN.  Are  Irrigated  ranches  developing  the  sheep  busi- 
ness in  any  way? 

Mr.  Olson.  I  own  one  of  the  largest  irrigated  ranches  In  the  country  and 
consider  that  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  It  is  a  place  to  keep  our  bucks  and 
horses.  Bvery  winter  there  are-  usually  a  number  of  thin  ewes  on  the  range, 
which  we  ship  home  and  feed. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  When  you  were  asked  about  the  tendency  toward  smaller  flocks, 
did  your  reply  refer  to  new  men  starting  in  with  small  flocks  or  to  other  people 
running  smaller  flocks? 

Mr.  Olson.  We  used  to  run  as  many  as  4,000  sheep  in  a  band,  which  two 
good  men  could  handle  very  nicely  with  less  loss  and  smaller  bands  than  after 
dry  farming  and  grazing  homesteads  came  In. 

Mr.  Shtth.  If  you  get  below  a  certain  size  band,  will  it  be  unprofltable? 

Mr.  Olson.  We  handle  between  2,500  and  8,000  with  the  most  efficiency  and 
success ;  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  itre  ewes  and  the  rest  lambs. 

Mr.  Smith,  The  Forest  Service  believes  that  if  sheep  were  split  up  into 
bunches  of  50  to  a  hundred  and  worked  cooperatively  it  would  put  more  life 
in  the  business,  that  there  would  be  more  people  engaged  in  it  and  be  better 
for  the  public.  Small  cooperative  herds  have  never  been  profitable,  as  they  are 
not  big  enough  for  a  special  business. 

Mr.  Olson.  Our  allotment  on  the  forest  reserve  for  all  owners  is  for  only 
217,000  head,  and  whether  owned  by  a  hundred  people  or  a  thousand  there  is 
Just  so  much  range.  When  the  forest  reserve  people  first  took  hold,  those  who 
had  never  thought  of  going  into  the  sheep  business  got  the  idea  that  a  permit 
was  an  asset  which  they  could  hold  for  a  little  and  then  sell  at  $8  to  $5  per 
head.    Many  small  outfits  which  started  up  on  that  theory  are  practically  gone. 

Commissioner  Culbsbtson.  Was  the  year  1918  more  profitable  than  1910? 

Mr.  Olson.  No;  not  to  me,  because  in  1918  we  had  very  poor  help.  Most  of 
our  herders  were  of  draft  age.  Help  was  not  only  hard  to  get  but  not  worth 
anything,  because  they  knew  If  I  fired  them  to-day  they  could  go  over  to  my 
neighbor  and  get  work.  The  result  was  they  did  not  take  any  care  of  our 
property.  These  high  prices  are  probably  not  as  good,  but  we  have  had  better 
htip. 

Commissioner  Oulbebtson.  Is  cattle  or  sheep  raising  nM>re  profitable? 

Mr.  Olson.  I  raise  pure-bred  short  horns,  and  my  cattle  have  paid  more 
money  on  the  Investment  in  the  last  two  years  than  my  sheei;*. 
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Mr.  WiHiiBB.  In  regard  to  the  price  of  wool  and  nrntton,  wfth  is  It  woald  be 
very  materially  in  favor  of  wool,  becauM  we,  in  Kevnda«  are  not  InvedlDg 
marketable  lambs  like  these  gentlemen  in  the  eaatetn  part  of  Wyoming  and 
Utah. 

Mr.  McCi.UBE.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  640«cre  homestead  actT 

Mr.  Olson.  It  had  a  bad  effect  We  are  in  a  stock  conntiy  not  a  fanning 
district,  and  practically  all  of  the  stock  land  with  water  is  owned  either  by  iodi- 
viduals,  the  State,  or  is  in  forest  reserves. 

When  one  gets  a  640-acre  tract  it  Is  usaally  with  a  view  of  getting  a  little 
easy  money  from  the  sheep  men,  so  most  of  these  homesteada  have  been  loctted 
along  trails  between  our  lambing  grounds  and  the  twest  reserve  It  was  Just 
an  easy  living. 

Commissioner  Gulbebtson.  Will  040  acres  of  that  type  support  a  familyT 

Mr.  Olsoh.  No,  sir ;  it  will  not.  Yon  can  not  get  640  acres  of  land  anywhere 
that  has  water  for  irrigation.  We  are  living  at  an  altitnde  of  fnmi  6,200  to 
10,000  feet    Farming  is  a  Joke.    We  raise  hay  and  stock,  bnt  that  Is  alL 

Mr.  McClusb.  Have  they  simply  taken  this  land  with  the  idea  of  sellbig  it  to 
you  after  they  have  acquired  title? 

Mr.  Olson.  For  no  other  purpose.  In  my  85  years  here  I  have  probably  bad 
two  or  three  hundred  men  locate  a  little  piece  of  land  and  try  to  s^  It  to  oe. 

BIr.  PcrBns.  Have  there  not  been  640-acre  gracing  homesteads  without  wttcr 
filed  on? 

Mr.  Olson.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  PxTBix.  Is  it  possible  to  maintain  live  stock  there? 

Mr.  Olson.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  CtnaDrrsoN.  I  was  under  the  inqkression  that  the  Land  Office 
would  not  grant  homesteads  under  those  condidoiuk 

Mr.  Olson.  They  grant  it  to  anybody. 

Mr.  McClubb.  We  put  a  provision  in  the  law  under  which  the  Land  OflSce  is 
not  allowed  to  designate  land  on  which  a  family  could  not  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Olson,  in  an  endeavor  to  maintain  a  half«>b]ood  flock  does  not  the  ritoep* 
man  ultimately  run  out  of  ewes? 

Mr.  Olson.  That  is  a  big  problem.  I  have  not  boui^t  very  many,  but  bave 
managed  to  maintain  a  good  bunch  of  breeding  ewes  by  careful  grading.  We 
all  know  how  to  produce  them  in  the  first  place,  but  we  can  not  hold  the  tjfit. 
The  Government  has  spent  a  lot  of  money  at  the  experimental  farms  in  Wyomlog 
and  Idaho,  but  so  far  has  not  been  successful. 

Mr.  RoBisoN.  Could  you  give  us  an  Illustration  of  the  average  loss? 

Mr.  Olson.  Our  average  losses  for  about  three  months  betweoi  leaving  the 
shearing  grounds  until  returning  to  the  fall  range,  and  cutting  out  our  market 
sheep,  is  at  least  10  per  cent  Our  average  annnal  loss  Is  from  15  to  20  per  cot 
During  the  winter  of  1917  In  my  district  our  loss  was  fh>m  30  to  36  per  cent 
Two  or  three  times  I  have  been  put  out  of  business  entir^y.  Tou  can  not  tigor^ 
Just  what  your  winter  losses  will  be. 

Commissioner  Culbebtbon.  Are  these  losses  likely  to  become  less? 

Mr.  Olson.  We  are  spending  money  every  year  for  com  and  oottonss*^ 
cake  and  in  making  provision  for  these  bad  perioda  Whether  our  losMt  wlQ 
decrease  in  the  future  depends  on  the  winters.  Frequently  our  feed  is  50  mll^ 
away. 

Every  big  outfit  protects  itself  with  a  warehouse  on  the  winter  range.  ^* 
have  a  few  men  with  TjO  sheep  apiece,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  those  fellows  togetber 
to  buy  a  few  carloads  of  grain  and  bay  at  the  prcsent  high  priess:  The  men  ^^ 
are  in  the  business  to-day  are  In  permanently  and  are  apendlng  a  lot  of  iBOOd 
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for  feed.  The  small  owner  has  found  that  It  Is  not  as  clear  sailing  as  he  ex- 
pected It  to  be,  and  has  practically  quit 

Mr«  PviBiB.  Has  the  range  so  changed  that  this  extra  feed  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Olsoh.  Yes.  The  seasons  have  been  dry,  and  as  our  stock  has  become 
more  valuable  It  has  become  more  necessary  to  take  care  of  it.  We  figure  on 
protecting  the  outfit  for  about  a  hundred  days,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
cotton  seed,  a  half  a  pound  of  com,  and  some  hay.  We  very  seldom  raise  alfalfa 
hay,  but  have  it  shipped  in  from  the  Snake  River  country  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  Austin.  What  does  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  grain  and  half  a  pound  of 
com  cost  per  head? 

Mr.  Olson.  About  $80  to  $90  a  ton  for  cotton  seed  and  $3.50  extra  for  corn 
laid  down  at  Union  Pacific  points  on  the  Rock  Springs  lease. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Do  you  consider  it  more  profitable  to  combine  sheep 
raising  with  cattle  raising,  agriculture,  or  other  pursuits?* 

Mr.  Olson.  We  are  not  in  an  agricultural  country.  I  have  cattle  because  we 
grow  a  lot  of  rough  hay  that  is  not  good  for  sheep. 

Commissioner  Oulbkrtson.  What  are  your  chief  irrigated  crops? 

Mr.  Olson.  Wild  hay. 

Mr.  McClitbe.  How  far  Is  it  firom  your  summer  to  your  winter  range? 

Mr.  Olson.  About  150  miles. 

Mr.  McClitbe.  That  is  true  of  pretty  nearly  everyone  in  that  section,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Olson.  That  is  the  average.    Some  of  them  probably  go  farther  tlmn  that. 

Mr.  McCLimR.  How  long  does  it  take  to  travel  the  150  miles? 

Mr.  Olson.  The  time  required  depends  upon  weather  conditions.  We  try  to 
use  the  time  between  coming  from  the  forest,  about  the  1st  of  October,  until 
the  16th  of  December  In  the  150  miles.  We  skirmish  around  on  the  ranges 
where  we  shear  and  on  the  public  land. 

8TATSXXVT  07  ICB.  X.  H.  WDTBEK,  XXP&SSXHTIHO  THE  XUSBAY 

8HXSP  CO.,  SALT  lAXX  CITY,  UTAH. 

Mr.  WiNDEB.  Our  range  is  in  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado — principally  In 
Nevada.  The  summer  range  is  in  Lincoln  County,  Nev.  It  is  not  in  a  national 
forest 

We  have  invested  there  $10,000  in  scrip  of  different  character,  soldiers*  addi- 
tion and  Sioux  Indian.    This  is  unsurveyed  land. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  do  jou^mean  by  "  scrip  '*  ? 

Mr.  Windeb.  That  is  given  in  lieu  of  land  taken  by  the  Government  for  a 
national  forest,  for  water  sites,  or  any  other  reason. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Does  that  give  you  the  privilege  of  running  over 
land  which  you  do  not  own? 

Mr.  Windeb.  Yes ;  over  some  public  land.  In  Utah  and  Nevada  they  improve 
a  water  right  by  building  reservoirs.  In  some  instances  they  run  a  tunnel  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  and  lay  pipes.  We  take  that  water  down,  reservoir  it,  and 
put  in  troughs  for  drinking  or  for  the  sheep. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Tour  winter  ranges  are  where? 

Mr.  Windeb.  They  are  in  Nevada  on  a  lower  altitude,  adjacent  to  tlie  summer 
range. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  type  of  sheep  is  most  successful? 

Mr.  Windeb.  The  cross  bred.  We  started  our  flock  with  the  Merino  ewe,  now 
known  as  the  Rambouillet.  We  crossed  those  with  the  Cotswold  and  Lincoln 
and  then  bred  back  to  the  Merino,  getting  a  comeback,  or  three-eighths  blood. 
We  are  tiying  to  maintain  that  strain  by  using  the  same  cross  of  rams,  and  so 
far  have  been  suooessfuL 
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Coounlssioner  CuisERTsbR.  Will  you  describe  yonr  equipment? 

Mr.  Winder.  The  winter  equipment  is  a  wagon  fitted  with  a  stOTe  and  tbe 
things  common  to  that  class,  while  the  summer  is  a  pack  outfit*  mule8»  tent,  etc. 

Commissioner  Gulbertson.  What  is  your  inTestment  In  equipment  per  2J500 
ahe^  under  winter  conditions? 

Mr.  WiNDEB.  About  $600,  including  wagons  and  teams.  We  have  two  bmo 
to  whom  we  pay  $100  a  month,  the  cheapest  labor  we  haTe.  On  a  yeai^s  baslti 
their  keep  is  about  $50  per  month. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  type  ot  labor  do  you  use? 

Bfr.  Winder.  Generally  the  Basque  or  Spanish. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  On  the  summer  range  wliat  does  your  equipoittt 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Winder.  Probably  $800.  We  have  the  same  number  of  n^^n  and  pay  the 
same  salaries  as  in  the  winter. 

Commissioner  Cuibertson.  Where  are  you  summering  In  Colorado? 

Mr.  Winder.  In  the  Steamboat  country,  up  on  BiofiSst  Boad.  It  Is  a  fontt 
reserve.  We  have  been  feeding  there  and  not  going  on  the  ran^e  In  winter. 
We  also  have  flocks  at  Price,  Utah. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Where  do  you  summer  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Winder.  On  public  land,  under  conditions  very  similar  to  those  In  Nenda. 
We  go  down  for  the  winter  onto  the  near-by  desert,  where  we  have  saflklait 
hay  stacked  for  an  emergency. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Do  you  place  more  emphasis  on  wool  or  lanbs? 

Mr.  Winder.  We  have  received  a  larger  revenue  from  wool  than  we  ever  did 
from  lambs,  especially  in  the  last  few  years. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Do  conditions  tend  to  make  the  wool  boilnMi 
uncertain? 

Mr.  Winder.  We  have  no  assurance  that  we  can  maintain  our  present  hold- 
ings on  account  of  transients  eating  us  out.  I  would  flavor  Federal  owsenhip 
of  public  lands  under  some  system  similar  to  the  forest  reserve. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Do  you  grade  your  wool? 

Mr.  Winder.  We  grade  our  sheep.  We  have  different  grades  in  our  different 
bands.    We  do  not  grade  the  wool  on  the  Australian  plan. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Were  the  Government  grades  established  last  yetr 
satisfactory  to  the  woolgrower? 

Mr.  Kearnes.  Not  altogether,  as  there  would  be  a  variation  of  10  cents  t 
pound  in  the  shrinkage  of  the  same  class  and  grades  of  wool  from  the  sum 
Identical  flockSw 

Commissioner  Cl^lbertson.  Mr.  McClure,  were  the  woiblmen  satisfied  with  the 
Government  prices? 

Bfr.  McClure.  Yes;  taking  the  country  as  a  whole.  There  baa  been  maa^ 
complaint,  but  in  handling  300,000,000  pounds  it  is  beyond  human  capacity  not 
to  err.  The  Government  never  did  anything  before  as  near  right  I  laveeti- 
gated  many  complaints,  and  I  did  not  find  a  single  case  in  which  the  Oovenh 
ment  was  at  fault.  The  woolgrower  was  honestly  In  error.  I  Investfgited 
many  cases  wherein  the  charge  was  made  that  a  band  of  sheep  had  been  divided 
and  one  part  appraised  at  10  cents  a  pound  higher.  In  one  case  In  Colorsdo 
I  found  that  the  sheep  had  been  divided  six  months  before  and  had  ran  oo 
different  rangt^.  One  man  had  taken  out  the  old  ewes  and  the  other  the  yonog 
ewes.  Instead  of  a  difference  of  10  cents  a  pound  there  should  hare  Imb  t 
difference  of  12  or  16  cents. 

The  breeders  of  Kamboulllet  wool  complained  bitterly,  but  their  wools  are 
Invariably  short  and  very  little  of  it  fftUs  within  the  staple  dasHi  although  M 
growers  think  it  does. 
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Under  the  Government  proposition  last  year  I  received  601  cents  for  my  wool. 
This  year  I  could  not  get  an  offer  of  40  cents. 

Mr.  GANDi*AifD.  This  Is  not  a  question  of  price  but  of  whether  the  Government 
furnished  any  information  to  the  growers  concerning  classlilcation. 

Mr.  McOlube.  The  first  appraisals  did  not  show  the  grade  and  shrlnlcage  of 
the  wool,  but  the  later  ones,  under  the  War  Industries  Board,  showed  the  exact 
number  of  pounds  in  each  grade. 

Mr.  Candland.  Just  as  it  did  when  we  shipped  to  Boston. 

Mr.  McClube.  It  showed  the  value  and  shrinkage  of  each  grade.  There  isn*t 
any  more  to  know  about  wool.  I  am  partly  to  blame  that  the  original  reports 
were  in  error.  But  we  finally  recommended  that  the  grower's  statement  should 
show  the  number  of  pounds  in  each  grade,  the  number  of  grades,  and  the 
shrinkage. 

I  blame  the  woolgrowers  for  the  trouble  they  have  In  marketing. 

Mr.  Keabnes.  If  the  Government  had  kept  its  hands  oft  from  wool,  would 
we  not  have  gotten  a  better  price  last  year  and  this?  If  we  had  gone  to  the 
open  market,  as  the  cotton  people  did,  would  we  have  been  better  off  during 
those  two  years?  This  year  the  Government  held  over  part  of  the  wool  and 
brought  it  out  in  competition  at  a  time  when  we  should  have  been  getting  good 
prices. 

Commissioner  Guiaebtson.  That  was  a  temporary  war  condition  and  has 
little  bearing  on  the  future.    Have  you  attempted  cooperative  wool  sales? 

Mr.  WiNDEB.  No. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  improvements  In 
marketing? 

Mr.  WiNDEB.  It  could  be  materially  improved  if  more  care  was  taken  In  grad- 
ing and  in  keeping  out  objectionable  parts  such  as  the  tag  lots. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson,  Is  there  a  tendency  among  producers  to  market 
their  wool  upon  certain  terms  agreed  upon  between  themselves  such  as  the  coop- 
erative warehouse  proposition  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  McClube.  There  is  no  cooperative  wool  market  In  this  country,  except 
public  wool  auctions  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  When  a  man  gets  a  carload 
of  wool  he  sells  It  himself.  Whenever  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  men  who 
have  two,  three,  or  four  thousand  pounds  of  wool  to  amalgamate  and  sell  at 
auction  we  have  obtained  the  full  market  price. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Australia  has  established  auction  sales.  Could 
you  do  likewise,  Instead  of  sending  to  Boston  and  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  McClube.  Yes,  as  far  as  the  little  fellow  is  concerned.  In  the  State  of 
Ohio  they  accumulate  something  over  3,000,000  pounds  of  these  small  dips  to 
sell  at  auction.  We  can  not  get  the  woolgrower  either  to  send  to  the  warehouse 
in  Chicago  or  sell  at  auction.  We  have  not  made  any  progress  in  disposing  of 
wool  In  10  years.    Each  man  sells  his  own,  and  many  even  before  shearing. 

Mr.  BoTLE.  Is  that  because  we  have  so  many  different  grades? 

Mr.  McClube.  No. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  You  feel  that  individual  sales  leave  the  wool- 
grower  at  the  buyer's  mercy? 

Mr.  McClube.  Yes.  Last  year  at  Mountain,  Utah,  the  woolgrowers  sold  for 
45  cents  a  pound  when  wool  was  worth  55  cents.  That  45  cents  fixed  the  basif 
price,  and  consequently  hurt  every  man  in  Utah.  They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  do  that  If  they  had  been  offered  45  cents,  they  could  have  asked  50.  The 
buyer  won  Id  have  gotten  the  wool  for  40  cents  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  that 
some  other  buyer  would  take  It  away  from  him. 

Mr,.  Austin.  How  much  wool  was  there  In  that  lot? 

Mr.  McClube.  As  I  remember,  it  was  750,000  pounds.  Mr.  Winder,  do  yon 
ship  any  sheep  between  ranges? 
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Mr.  WiNDEB.  Tes.  We  ship  from  the  Nevada  range  Into  Price/ Utah,  at  aibout 
$70  per  car.    We  ship  only  one  way. 

Mr.  McGLtTBB.  Gould  you  run  sheep  without  Merino  blood  In  Utah? 

Mr.  WiKDEB.  I  would  not  want  to  try  it 

Ck>mmi8Sioner  Culbebtson.  What  is  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  ranges  wUch 
yon  own? 

Mr.  WiNDEB.  We  need  at  least  4  acres  of  summer  range  per  aheep,  and  ftni 
as  many  In  Nevada  on  the  winter  range. 

Mr.  GANnLANn.  It  would  take  nearly  20  acres  of  waste  desert  to  maintain  a 
sheep  six  months. 

(Mr.  Ostler  and  Mr.  Austin  agree  with  the  above  statement  of  Mr.  Candland) 

Mr.  WiNDEB.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  that  do  not  raise  anythlni^ 

8TATEXEHT  OF  XB.  JAY  H.  CLEX0H8,  EEPES8SHTZK0  THE  UnOH  UUrS 

A  CATTLE  CO.,  EEHO,  VSV. 

Gommissloner  Gulbebtson.  Where  are  yonr  ranges,  Mr.  GlemomY 

Mr.  Glbmons.  We  have  sheep  In  Nevada  and  In  Galifomla,  but  I  would  like 
to  mention  particularly  those  In  the  eastern  part  of  Nevada,  In  BIko  Oouoty. 
So  far  as  the  cost  of  eqnlpm^it  is  concerned,  and  so  on,  the  situatloii  Is  aboot 
the  same.  We  are  forced.  In  order  to  stay  In  the  cattle  business,  to  ran  sbMp. 
The  principal  feed  is  wild  grass  and  hay.  We  are  limited  In  prodoctton  of 
feeds  and  must  have  cattle  for  that  wild  hay.  To  hold  the  cattle  range  we 
have  had  to  skirt  outside  of  our  ranges  with  sheep  in  order  to  keep  out  people 
who  do  not  own  any  land. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  You  own  land  In  this  county? 

Mr.  Clemons.  Tes;  in  that  particular  locality  there  are  101,000  acres,  li>* 
dudlng  farm  and  grazing  land.  We  put  the  sheep  on  the  outside  and  keep  the 
cattle  in  the  middle.  The  grasses,  the  button  sage,  and  rabbit  brush  are  dis- 
appearing so  fast  that  the  cattle  do  not  get  a  balanced  ration.  Then  there  U 
the  white,  the  salt,  the  black,  and  the  curly  sages. 

Mr.  Keabnes.  Both  cattle  and  sheep  feed  on  green  greasewood. 

Mr.  Glemons.  We  can  not  control  the  land  as  fiir  as  horsev  and  cattle  are 
concerned.  I  do  not  know  the  trespass  laws  in  other  States,  but  In  Nevada 
we  can  hold  the  sheep  out,  or  any  stock  that  is  herded.  Now,  land  arooad 
the  forest  reserves  is  congeste<l.  for  which  a  great  many  people  blame  the  forest 
service. 

We  have  In  Nevada  about  70.000,000  acres  of  graaing  land,  besides  aboot 
10,000,000  acres  of  summer  grazing  laud.  The  forest  reserves  have  6.000.000 
acres  of  that,  and  there  are  about  4,000.000  acres  outside. 

The  forest  reserve  gives  the  pi#ferential  right  Any  man  who  has  linprored 
ranch  property  has  an  "A  class  "  preferential  right,  and  there  la  no  provWoa 
which  forces  him  to  own  a  lambing  or  a  spring  range,  Tberefore  yon  hf 
a  conf;ested  area  on  the  balance  of  the  4,000,000  acrea.  Ten  years  ago  no  one 
would  have  recognized  the  southern  part  of  the  State  as  sheep  country  dnrinr 
the  summer.  The  Government  should  put  Into  effect  regulatlooa  requiring  » 
many  tons  of  hay  to  be  raised  for  so  many  cattle,  or  that  one  must  own  a 
spring  range  before  being  allowed  a  permit  on  the  forest  reserre; 

We  have  a  serious  condition  In  the  cattle  buslnesa,  different  from  that  of  any 
other  State.  Out  of  70,000.000  acres  of  land  only  7,500,000  acres  are  ta»Me. 
Of  that  7,ri00,000  acres,  6.500,000  are  grazing  lands.  We  lia%^  QCO,O00  acrw 
of  cultivable  land.  About  1.37  per  cent  of  the  taxable  land  Is  caltlvable. 
This  was  recognized  by  Congress.  We  got  aoroe  ©f  oar  land  In  tbp  pobW*" 
domain,  not  including  the  sixteenth  and  thlrty-flixth  secClona.  by  setect>«»«- 
We  are  the  only  SUte  in  the  Union  that  had  that  prtvUe^B. 
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It  ts  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  regulation  governing  the  remaining 
40,000,000  acres  of  public  domain,  or  we  shall  have  to  go  out  of  the  cattle 
business.  Statistics  show  that  cattle  are  being  reduced  while  sheep  are 
increasing. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  What  type  of  Government  land  control  would  be 
most  satisfactory  to  you? 

Mr.  Glemons.  The  State  Live  Stock  Association,  of  which  1  am  vice  presi- 
dent, is  in  favor  of  range  control  under  Government  supervision,  similar  to  the 
forest  reserve;  but  we  are  also  In  favor  of  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to 
our  State.  We  have  an  overabundance  of  winter  grazing  land,  and  it  is  no 
more  than  right  that  the  people  from  Utah  and  Idaho  should  have  the  privilege 
of  using  it,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  be  protected  where  we  have  land 
that  la  only  used  by  cattle,  as  under  these  conditions  we  can  not  use  it  for 
sheep. 

Both  sheep  and  cattle  men  are  In  favor  of  the  supervision  of  the  public  domain 
under  the  forest  reserve. 

Ck>mmissioner  Culbertson.  Has  there  not  been  a  good  bit  of  dry  farming  In 
your  State? 

Mr.  Clbmonb.  Yes;  but  not  successful,  because  our  precipitation  is  only 
8  to  9  inches,  and  dry  farming  requires  about  12  Inches. 

Mr.  McClxtbe.  I  understand  that  the  investment  of  these  men  in  lands  and 
equipment  is  as  great  or  greater  than  the  investment  in  sheep. 

(After  a  general  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  statement  was  true.) 

BTA7EXEHT  07  KB.  XOBOia  A.  SKITH,  OF  SALT  LAXX  CITY,  ITTAH. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  SiirrH.  My  home  ranch  is  over  in  eastern  Utah,  in  the  Uinta  Basin,  In 
the  eastern  part  of  Wasatch  County. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Where  are  your  summer  ranges? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  small  portion  of  the  private  summer  range  is  In  the  Uinta 
National  Forest  These  lands  were  an  old  Indian  reserve  and  were  offered  at 
auction  in  1910,  1912,  and  1917.  They  will  continue  to  offer  them  as  long  as 
any  remain. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Where  do  you  winter? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
Green  River. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  What  difficulty  do  you  have  in  getting  from  one 
range  to  the  other? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  We  have  some  trails  through,  for  probably  10  to  20  miles,  and 
Individual  sheepmen  have  purchased  sections  of  ground  en  route  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  balance.    We  give  and  take  from  each  other  at  the  present 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  What  type  of  sheep  do  you  handle? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  usually  try  to  keep  about  50  per  cent  loose  wool,  Cotswold, 
and  50  per  cent  Merino.  They  range  anywhere  from  high-grade  Ramboulllets 
to  high-grade  Cotswolds, 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Do  you  breed  chiefly  for  mutton  or  wool  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Until  two  years  ago  I  always  used  the  mutton  ram.  That  coun- 
try is  adapted  to  fat  lambs  and  was  the  first  place  In  the  West  to  specialize  in 
mutton  lambs. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Do  you  get  a  larger  per  cent  of  your  gross  profit 

from  lambs  or  wool? 

Mr.  Smith.  Slightly,  though  wool  is  an  essential  product  The  lamb  crop  has 
been  famishing  firom  60  to  66  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.    I  would  like  to 
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continae  that  amngementt  but  on  Aocoont  of  tbe  fotmt  reaerve  redvdng  mj 
grailng  priyilege,  I  had  to  summer  apon  four  ranges,  and  will  have  to  return 
to  tbe  wool  basis. 

Commissioner  Oulbxbtsoh.  Do  yon  fatten  yonr  lambs  on  the  ranch  or  raise 
feed  for  them? 

Mr.  SicrrH.  Fat  lambs  of  4  months  average  age  are  fattened  right  on  the  milk. 

Mr.  PEraiB.  What  kind  of  rams  do  yon  use? 

Mr.  SicrrH.  We  generally  nae  CJotswolds  and  occasionally  a  few  Linoolns, 
which  is  the  general  practice  through  that  reserre. 

Mr.  WiNDEB.  His  condtitlons  are  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  country  and  not 
general  in  the  State  of  Utah.  It  is  the  very  beet  part  of  the  State  for  marketable 
lambs. . 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Where  do  you  market  your  lambs,  Mr,  Smith? 

Mr.  SicrrH.  On  the  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  markets. 

Mr.  MoClubk.  The  Uinta  Forest  Reserve  has  the  reputation,  among  forest 
people,  of  containing  some  of  the  best  sheep  ranges  in  the  entire  135.000,000 
acres  of  national  forests. 

Commissioner  Cxtlbebtson.  What  is  the  carrying  capadty? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  About  an  acre  and  a  quarter  to  an  acre  and  a  half  per  she^  f6r 
three  months  in  summer.  It  takes  from  2  to  8  acres  for  May,  June,  and 
October,  and  from  10  to  15  acres  in  winter.    There  is  very  little  waste  land. 

Mr.  MoClubk.  What  do  your  lambs  weigh,  Blr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smh-h.  About  00  pounds  docked. 

In  regard  to  losses,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  less  than  10  per  cent  Nearly 
12  per  cent  of  the  ones  we  start  out  with  in  the  taXL  are  killed  by  predatory 
animals.  And  that  is  normal  and  does  not  include  losses  from  extraordinary 
causes.  I  have  found  that  we  have  about  2  to  8  per  cent  loss  immediately  after 
docking.  It  has  never  been  less  than  5  per  cent  during  the  summer  time,  and  this 
year  is  going  to  run  up  to  8  or  9  per  cent  We  put  our  total  lamb  loss  at  ID  to  11 
per  cent  from  the  10th  or  15th  of  June  to  the  10th  or  15th  of  October,  or  until  we 
make  our  final  shipments  and  get  our  sheep  into  condition  to  carry  over  to  the 
next  season.  That  Is  also  about  the  losses  of  my  neighbors,  when  we  get  right 
down  to  the  books. 

Commissioner  dnjoatrsoH.  How  much  do  you  charge  off  for  depredation  of 
ewes? 

Mr.  SicrrH.  I  do  not  charge  off.  I  replace  them  by  purchases,  or  if  I  replace 
with  my  own  lambs  I  put  them  in  at  their  market  value.  Whatever  it  costs 
to  make  replacements — sheep,  equipment  horses,  or  anything  else — is  charged 
as  depreciation.  If  I  lose  a  horse  I  buy  a  new  horse  and  do  not  charge  it  up 
as  an  additional  purchase.  The  same  with  my  sheep.  Depreciation  and  replace- 
ment is  not  less  than  10  per  cent  The  ewes  are  not  serviceable  after  six  years, 
for  the  cross  breeds  it  is  eight  years,  and  for  the  Rambouillets  probably  an 
average  of  seven  years,  requiring  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  replacement  every 
year. 

Mr.  McClxtbb.  Do  these  people  who  keep  books  and  make  a  practice  of  selling 
all  their  lambs  and  buying  ewes  carry  a  depreciation  of  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Windeb.  We  only  run  our  sheep  to  a  certain  age.  We  will  cut  out  and  aell 
from  2,000  to  8,000  each  year.  We  put  these  sheep  on  the  market  at  about  half 
price,  and  that  is  our  depreciation.  With  the  sheep  that  we  lose  outright  and 
those  required  to  make  our  herds  good,  it  takes  25  per  cent  replacement  every 
year. 

Mr.  Pbtbik.  That  is  a  very  important  point 

Mr.  Wiudeb.  That  is  what  we  have  been  doing  for  10  year& 
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Mr.  McCr.uBK.  That  has  been  a  serious  matter  In  Idaho.  The  sheepmen 
bought  their  ewes  and  did  not  carry  depreciation  on  their  boolcs.  They  had  not 
been  saving  any  ewe  lambs  and  about  three  years  ago  found  that  they  had 
nothing  but  a  lot  of  broken-mouth  ewes  and  that.  Instead  of  making  money  as 
they  went  along,  everybody  had  to  borrow  to  buy  a  new  outfit.  Now  they  are 
carrying  depreciation. 

Mr.  Pbttrie.  Depreciation  depends  upon  tlie  section  of  the  country.  I  can  cite 
yoQ  localities  where  ewes  are  good  for  nine  years  and  others  where  they  are  not 
good  after  five  years. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  AUSTIN,  OF  SODA  SPBIKOS,  IDAHO. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Austin? 

Mr.  Austin.  At  present  in  Soda  Springs,  Idaho,  where  we  have  about  25,000 
sheep. 

Mr.  McClxjre.  As  our  country  settles  we  are  developing  a  very  expensive  but 
necessary  habit  of  shipping  sheep  between  ranges  by  train,  and  I  want  Mr. 
Austin  to  tell  you  how  they  handle  their  flocks. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  On  what  type  of  range  land? 

Mr.  AusTiw.  We  arc  running  on  land  that  we  own  or  lease  or  on  which  we 
have  a  permit  from  the  forest  reserve.  We  lease  land  close  to  what  we  own 
from  the  State  of  Idaho  and  the  Indian  reservation.  Some  of  our  ranches  are 
rather  extensive.  We  have  one  in  particular  that  grows  a  lot  of  hay.  We 
handle  about  two  thousand  head  of  cattle  on  practically  the  same  range  that 
tlie  sheep  run  on. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Where  Is  your  winter  range? 

Mr.  Austin.  In  Elko  County,  Nev. 

The  ranges  are  some  200  miles  apart  and  90  miles  of  the  trail  Is  a  lane.  We 
can  either  ship  the  sheep  at  a  cost  of  40  cents  a  head  or  trail.  For  the  last 
10  years  we  have  trailed  down  and  shipped  back.  Trailing  depreciates  sheep  so 
niuoh  that  this  year  I  am  jjolng  to  cut  out  3,000  head  before  I  start  down.  Any- 
thing that  is  the  least  bit  thin  we  shall  send  by  rail.  It  has  been  necessary  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years  when  we  got  to  the  other  end  to  cut  out  a  band  and 
put  them  on  corn.  Ten  years  ago  the  entire  country  was  oi^eu,  and  we  gradually 
grazed  down. 

Commissioner  Cutjjertson,  Do  you  buy  water  for  them? 

Mr.  Austin.  We  buy  feed.  We  wait  until  we  can  get  a  little  snow.  Most 
of  these  places  are  dry  farms  and  haven't  water,  except  what  they  haul.  Down 
there  we  have  leased  over  200,000  acres,  which  is  about  half  of  the  land  in  that 
block,  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Is  that  lease  comparatively  secure? 

Bfr.  Austin,  We  only  get  a  yearly  lease,  but  they  tell  us  that  we  shall  have 
It  if  It  is  leased.  The  price  of  the  lease  was  raised  25  per  cent  this  year. 
We  are  paying  over  double  the  price  five  years  ago.  We  are  paying  $4,400  for 
about  200,000  acres.    We  have  about  8,000  acres  of  our  own. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Will  those  conditions  gradually  drive  you  out  of 
business? 

Mr.  Austin.  There  Is  no  question  about  it,  unless  the  price  of  our  product 
keeps  pace. 

Comnrtssioner  Culbertson.  I  wish  you  would  speak  of  the  640-acre  home- 
stead act. 

Mr.  Austin.  That  has  not  affected  us  as  much  as  It  will.  Applications  Imve 
been  made,  but  until  they  have  been  approved  we  pay  no  attention  to  them. 
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When  those  people  get  those  lands  It  means  we  will  have  to  own  every  foot 
we  run  over,  and  there  Is  no  grazing  land  In  our  vicinity  less  than  $10  an 
acre. 

The  only  thing  tlint  has  kopt  us  In  business  the  last  two  or  three  years  Is  that 
25  to  90  per  cent  of  the  range  has  been  our  own. 

BTATSXSVT  07  XB.  OEO&OE  AUSTIH,  07  SALT  LAXX  CZTT,  inCAH. 

CommlHsioner  Culbkbtson.  Where  are  your  ranges? 

Mr.  Austin.  In  Wyoming  and  Utah. 

Commissioner  Culbertsos.  How  many  sheep  do  you  run? 

Mr.  Austin.  About  1,500  head  of  Cotswolds.  They  are  not  pure  blood,  but 
are  very  high  grade.    I  run  pure-blood  rams  with  them. 

Gounnlssloner  Culbebtbon.  Do  you  breed  sheep  chiefly  for  lambs  or  wool? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  breed  for  the  males  and  sell  to  the  sheepmen  here.  We  In- 
crease our  herd  very  slowly.  We  never  sell  any  young  ewes — only  the  rams 
and  old  ewes.    I  have  Just  sold  300. 

Commissioner  Culbebtbon.  What  Is  the  tend€»ncy  In  this  part  as  to  breeds? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  tendency  now  is  toward  the  tight  wools — the  Merinos.  We 
almost  had  to  give  away  our  bucks  this  year.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the 
demand  was  for  loose  wool. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Regarding  the  shipping  of  sheep  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  do  you  think  that  the  industry  is  destined  to  undergo 
a  reorganization  in  the  next  decade? 

Mr.  Austin.  We  will  continue  to  ship.  You  can  not  mimmer  on  a  winter 
ranch  nor  winter  on  a  summer  ranch.  The  last  two  years  have  demonstrated 
that  no  flock  master  Is  safe  on  his  winter  ranges  without  some  feed  for  an 
emergency. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Mr.  McClure,  what  is  the  answer  to  this  physical 
situation? 

Mr.  McClube.  Ownership  of  winter  and  spring  ranges.  We  will  go  on  ship- 
ping between  the  ranges  and  feeding  more  and  more  on  the  winter  range,  until 
we  ultlmatelj'  have  a  deeded  land  proposition,  with  the  exct^ption  of  the  deserts. 

Mr.  Petbie.  Will  the  deserts  be  handled  by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  McClube.  I  was  in  Washington,  and  there  is  no  sentiment  there  in 
favor  of  control  of  the  public  domain. 

Mr.  Austin.  It  is  a  question  of  more  feeding  and  of  a  breed  of  sheep  that 
will  produce  more  wool  and  mutton.  We  must  feed  more,  because  feed  is  get- 
ting scarcer  on  the  range.  A  short  time  ago  I  moved  a  flock  of  Cotswolds  out 
of  a  foot  of  snow  and  trailed  them  down  to  the  winter  range.  They  will  be 
shipped  to  Boxelder  County,  Utah,  and  lambed  and  then  shipped  back. 

Regarding  the  Government's  policy  of  handling  wool  last  season — 1918 — ^I 
want  to  say  that  our  wool  was  shipped  east  and  sold  like  many  others.  We  got 
an  itemized  statement  of  every  kind  and  grade,  and  the  number  of  pounds  in 
each  and  what  It  brought,  which  is  something  we  have  never  had  before  I 
do  not  think  we  should  have  gotten  more,  and  I  for  one  am  well  satisfied. 

CONFERENCE  AT  BOISE,  IDAHO,  OCTOBER  27,  1919. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HXTOH  SPBOAT,  OF  BOISE,  IDAHO. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Where  do  you  have  your  sheep,  Mr.  Sproat? 

Mr.  Spboat.  Our  summer  range  is  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Boise  River,  on 
the  Boise  Mountain  Forest.  We  range  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Boise,  praoti* 
cally,  all  the  time. 
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Commissioner  Culbebtson.  How  many  and  what  type  of  sheep  do  yon  have? 

Mr.  Spboat.  We  run  about  14,000  ewva,  mostly  cross-bred,  and  generally 
Hampshire  bucks.    We  are  now  moving  into  the  foothills,  about  15  or  20  miles  I 

south  and  east  of  Boise.    Our  winter  quarters  are  on  the  Snake  River,  about  I 

20  miles  south  of  Nampa  and  about  125  miles  from  our  summer  range.    We  j 

raise  considerable  hay  for  spring  and  fall,  in  case  of  severe  storms.  ! 

Commls8loner  Oulbertson.  How  do  you  get  from  one  range  to  the  other?  « 

Mr.  Spboat.  Sometimes  we  ship  our  ewes  and  lambs  about  40  miles,  some 
in  the  spring  from  our  winter  lambing  place;  but  most  of  the  time  it  is  trail- 
ing, which,  on  account  of  the  sagebrush,  is  hard  on  the  wool  and  likely  to  oc-  \ 
caslon  severe  lamb  losses.  Shipping  Is  cheaper  where  service  does  not  hold 
you  on  the  cars  more  than  three  or  four  hours,  and  is  less  expensive  than  pay- 
ing fines  for  trespassing. 

We  have  difficulty  in  trailing,  due  to  the  water  holes  being  taken  up  by' 
homesteaders.  It  has  Just  begun  to  aftect  us  seriously.  We  have  a  2-mile 
limit  law  In  this  State,  forbidding  us  to  graze  within  2  miles  of  a  homestead 
or  inhabited  dwelling.  As  homesteaders  under  the  640-acre  act  must  maintain 
a  habitation,  this  law  is  a  serious  handicap.  Private  ownership  will  work  out 
in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  McClube.  They  have  the  2-mile  limit  law  in  Arizona,  but  have  never 
enforced  it. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Do  you  have  buildings  and  equipment  for  lambing? 

Mr.  Spboat.  On  the  winter  ranges  we  have  sheds  and  corrals,  mostly  of  lum- 
pier covered  with  canvas. 

Gonmiissioner  Oulbcbtson.  Has  control  of  the  national  forest  been  satisfac- 
tory? 

Mr.  Spboat.  It  has  been  very  satisfactory,  although  I  might  say  that  there 
Is  a  conflict  brewing  between  the  cattle  and  the  sheep  Industry.  The  general 
impression  is  that  sheep  are  hard  on  the  ranges.  My  experience  Is  that  where 
sheep  are  ranged  exclusively  the  range  is  improved,  but  where  large  numbers  of 
cattle  are  turned  in  it  rapidly  goes  to  pieces. 

Commissioner  Gvlbebtson.  What  is  the  best  solution  of  this  land  question? 

Mr.  Spboat.  Let  the  land  go  to  private  ownership  and  let  this  640-acre  home- 
stead act  go.  These  homesteaders  are  going  to  prove  up  and  obtain  some  kind 
of  a  loan  and  then  abandon  these  claims,  the  same  as  they  did  the  320-acre 
claims.  These  lands  can  then  be  leased.  While  present  prices  seem  high,  a 
lease  gives  exclusive  right  to  the  range. 

Commlssiouer  Culbebtson.  I  had  the  pleasure  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  see- 
ing some  actual  conditions  on  the  range.  Dr.  McClure  and  I  went  with  Mr.  A.  J. 
Knowlin  across  the  Snake  River  desert  and  up  into  the  Little  Lost  River  Valley 
to  Mr.  Knowlin's  ranch.  On  Friday,  we  went  up  to  ids  summer  ranges  near 
the  Lemhi  Forest  and  down  the  big  Lost  River  Valley,  returning  to  Pocatello. 

What  percentage  of  your  income  is  from  wool  and  what  percentage  from 
mutton? 

Mr.  Spboat.  I  estimate  75  per  cent  from  mutton  and  25  per  cent  from  wooL 
The  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  lamb  crop. 

Commissioner  Ctilbebtbon.  Tou  sell  all  the  lambs  produced  from  mutton 
backs? 

Mr.  Spboat.  Tes ;  but  we  generally  breed  one  band  of  ewes  to  Cotswold  bucks, 
and  keep  the  ewe  lambs  to  maintain  our  flocks.  We  buy  some  white-fftced  ewes 
and  lambs  in  Oregon. 

Commissioner  Culbkbtbon.  How  do  prices  of  lambs  in  thia  country  compare 
with  those  in  England? 
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Mr.  Spboat.  When  our  lambs  are  bringing  about  18  to  20  cents  a  pound  ve 
are  getting  fairly  close  to  British  prices.  I  thinlv  lambs  are  selling  as  high  as 
60  and  64  shillings  back  In  the  old  country — that  Is  gross  $15.  Our  gross  in 
Chicago  would  be  about  $12  for  the  best  lambs. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  How  does  the  quality  compare  with  those  In 
Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Sproat.  We  have  a  much  better  lamb;  that  Is,  on  the  basis  of  actu«Hy 
taking  them  off  of  the  range.    I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  South  Scotlan«l 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  How  do  you  handle  your  sheep  on  the  sunnner 
range? 

Mr.  Sproat.  We  generally  run  10,000  ewes  and  4,000  yearlings,  In  nine  bands, 
with  a  herder  for  each,  a  camp  tender  for  each  two  bands,  and  one  foreman 
for  all. 

Commissioner  Citlbertson.  What  do  you  pay  your  men? 

Mr.  Sproat.  I  pay  the  foreman  $125  a  month,  the  herders  and  camp  tenders 
$90  to  $100.  In  1910  the  foreman  received  $00  and  herders  and  camp  ten^ierf 
$50.  We  furnish  food  and  equipment  and  everything  except  beds.  We  esti- 
mate it  costs  each  camp«  men  and  dogs,  from  $35  to  $40  a  month  per  man. 
Thei*e  are  generally  two  dogs  with  each  band,  which  cost  quite  a  bit  at  preMaL 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Of  what  does  your  equipment  consist? 

Mr.  Sproat.  In  summer  we  have  an  ordinary  tepee  tent  and  puck  horses.  Id 
winter  we  use  the  standard  tM>e  of  camp  wagon.  The  wagon,  team,  aod 
liamess  is  worth  from  $400  to  $500,  about  33  per  cent  higher  than  in  19ia 

CounniSvSloner  Culbertson.  Wliat  is  the  camp  fare? 

Mr.  Sproat.  They  have  flour  for  bread,  canned  com  and  peas,  and  now  ther 
also  want  canned  beans.  They  have  canned  milk  for  cofCee,  dried  fruit,  prunes, 
peaches,  apricots,  and  raisins,  also  potatoes,  rice,  beans,  sugar,  and  sirup.  The^v 
have  bacon,  ham,  and  eggs,  and  they  generally  take  the  best  lamba 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Would  you  rather  do  business  under  the  costs 
and  prices  of  to-day  than  of  1910? 

Mr.  Sproat.  Under  the  cost  prices  of  to-day,  if  labor  was  as  efficient  a< 
formerly.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  are  fairly  elhcient  and  the  other  SO  Kr 
cent  vary  from  inefliclent  to  totally  useless.  Some  have  been  vrlth  me  five  or 
Hlx  years.    Others  stay  a  month.    They  leave  a  band  and  go  to  town  and  duo't 

«(ven  notify  you. 

OominlsHioner  Culbertson.  Do  you  hand  or  machine  shear? 

Mr.  Hi*noAT.  Up  to  last  year  I  did  mostly  machine  shearling,  but  the  machloi^ 
NlieiirerM  we  had  spoken  for  went  on  a  strike  and  I  had  to  take  any  cievt  I 

(HMild  get. 

Mr.  Mt'CuniK,  In  going  to  the  summer  range  from  the  winter,  and  rice  verta, 
am  n  good  many  arrested  for  trespassing,  for  coming  within  2  miles  of  some- 

tMul.V'pl   llUUMO? 

Ml*,  Hi'uoAT.  I  was  arrested  three  times  last  year.  We  are  generally  sued  tor 
diiniMK«*H,  but  get  a  decision  against  them.  If  they  can  get  easy  money,  they 
will  HI  leMi  you  every  day.  It  is  expensive,  but  you  had  better  fl^rbt,  so  they  will 
hMivo  ,>iMi  iiloho. 

Mr.  MM'i  vuK.  Ah  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  some  people  In  this  countiy  t^^ 
iiMi  MuiUliiM  a  living  out  of  preying  on  the  sheepmen,  are  there  not? 

Ml    Mi'HM\T.  Ahwolutely. 

^tl    Mt  ri.cuK.  Whilt  percentage  of  homesteads  have  been  ahandooed? 

Ml  Ml  iH»\T.  Toward  Suunyside  and  the  Black  Creek  country,  DO  per  cent  In 
lli(,  HIM  I  hill  between  Hlucks  and  Plymouth,  for  the  first  25  or  30  mlieSi  the  aax£^ 

hi    I  Mill 

Ah.  Ml  Til  itk.  ll(»w  did  they  finance  these  liomesteads? 
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Mr.  SraoAT.  They  do  not  need  any  money.  A  man  takes  It  np  and,  if  bis 
neighbor  bas  left,  frequently  helps  himself  to  the  house.  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  bona  fide  homesteads,  but  most  of  them  prove  up  expecting  to  sell 
sooner  or  later.  They  borrow  money  on  these  homesteads  from  eastern  loan 
companies  or  Government  farm  loans. 

Mr.  Gooding.  Is  not  the  term  "  sold  out ''  usually  employed  when  they  get  a 
loan? 

Mr.  Spboat.  Yes ;  and  t^oever  loaned  the  money  is  holding  the  sack. 

Commissioner  Gulbkbtson.  Mr.  Butterlleld,  did  the  farm-loan  bank  loan 
money  on  these  homesteads? 

Mr.  BurnaurncLD.  They  have  in  the  Weiser  country.  The  farm  loans  in  this 
country  have  generally  beea  made  on  the  better  ranches. 

Mr.  MoGltjbe.  The  original  Tariff  Board's  report  on  wool  growing  emphasUied 
the  fact  that  wool  growers  in  this  country  could  better  their  condition  by  de- 
voting more  attention  to  mutton  breeds.  Our  association  believes  that  you  can 
not  use  entirely  mutton  breeds  on  the  range.  Do  you  have  to  have  Merino  blood 
in  your  ewes? 

Mr.  Sfboat.  Absolutely.  Whenever  we  get  beyond  a  half-blood  Merino  the 
sheep  are  subject  to  great  mortality  and  are  extremely  hard  to  handle. 

Mr.  McGLinuE.  In  order  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  cross-bred  ewes  available 
It  is  necessary  to  maintain  somewhere  In  the  country  a  supply  of  pure-bred 
Merinos,  Llncolns,  and  Ootswolds. 

Mr.  Spboat.  Yes.  This  could  perhaps  be  overcome  by  using  RambouiUet  budcs 
on  these  half-bred  ewes,  getting  the  come-back  lamb. 

Mr.  Gbattik.  Some  fellows  are  raising  Panamas  or  Gorriedales,  and  some  are 
raising  half-blood  ewes  to  sell  to  the  mutton-lamb  sellers  and  are  getting  these 
budcs  and  breeding  tiiem  to  the  half-blood  ewes,  which  still  gives  them  a  half- 
blood  lamb. 

Oonmilssloner  Culbxbtson.  Mr.  Sproat,  in  what  month  do  you  lamb? 

Mr.  Spboat.  February  and  ApriL 

Gommissioner  Oxtlbkbtson.  When  and  where  do  you  market  your  lambsT 

Mr.  Spboat.  We  ship  to  Omaha  and  Chicago,  some  in  June,  but  more  in  July 
and  August 

Commissioner  Culbbbtson.  How  do  you  market  your  woolT 

Mr.  Spboat.  This  year  I  sent  one  car  to  the  National  Wool  Warehouse  in 
Chicago,  and  sold  two  cars  at  home  to  the  American  Woolen  Co.  They  and  the 
large  wool  houses  in  Boston  have  buyers  through  this  section.  There  is  some 
appearance  of  competition. 

Commissioner  Culbbbtson.  How  much  alfalfti  do  you  feed  each  winter? 

Mr.  Spboat.  Two  hundred  tons  of  hay  and  26,000  pounds  of  grain  to  1,000 


Mr.  McClxtbb.  Is  your  investment  in  sheep  greater  than  In  land  and  equip* 

ment? 
Mr.  Spboat.  Land  and  equipment  Is  from  (8  to  |10  per  sheep. 

BTATXMSHT  m  MK.  v.  B.  MOBIHO,  OV  OOOBXHe,  xbaxo. 

Mr.  Go(H>izfo.  Idaho  has  become  a  fat-lamb  producing  State.  Because  of  the 
encioachments  <^  homesteaders,  there  is  no  longer  much  open  range,  and  the 
feeding  eeason  is  longer  than  in  1910.  The  cost  of  handling  is  fully  120  and 
possibly  100  per  cent  mora 

Commissioner  Ccflbkbtsoh.  What  percentage  of  your  income  Is  from  Iamb% 
and  what  percentage  from  woolf 
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Mr.  GooDiNa  About  70  per  cent  for  fat  lambs  and  80  per  oeat  for  wooL 
percentages  are  about  tbe  same  as  in  1910.    Idabo  was  developing  as  a  lanb 
country  very  rapidly  at  tbat  tima 

Mr.  Sfboat.  Were  you  not  tbe  first  to  ship  a  carload  of  mutton  Iambs  fron 
Idaho  to  market? 

Mr.  Gooding.  Gooding  Bros,  were  the  first  We  were  not  running  together, 
but  tbe  three  of  us  shipped  22  cars  of  Iambs  to  Chicago  in  1890.  Tbe  £st-lafflb 
industry  developed  in  tbe  Wood  River  section  of  the  country,  and  around  24)U0 
carloads  of  lambs  are  shipped  out  per  year. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Is  this  industry  on  a  permanent  basis? 

Mr.  Gooding.  It  is  in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  tbe  homestead  law 
and  overgrazing  outside  of  the  forest  reserves.  Tbe  winter  season  calls  for  five 
months  of  feeding  on  tbe  ranch ;  then  comes  tbe  spring  season,  with  aboot  OO 
days  on  tbe  open  range.  Our  summer  range  season  of  about  90  days  is  ^pent 
in  tbe  national  forests,  followed  by  three  months  on  tbe  fall  range.  Tbe  spriAs 
range  is  very  largely  used  for  fall,  but  in  most  parts  of  tbe  State  it  is  being 
destroyed  by  grazing  and  homesteading.  You  can  not  run  sheep  in  large  num- 
bers on  a  ranch ;  you  must  have  a  spring,  summer,  and  a  fall  range,  and  If  jou 
destroy  any  of  these  you  destroy  the  industry.  Enlarged  bomesteading  is  liav- 
ing  tbts  effect.  Settlers  are  going  on  these  large  homesteads  or  are  buying  tben 
up,  so  tbat  few  sheepmen  will  be  able  to  remain  in  buslneos  except  in  localities 
where  tliere  is  enough  grass  so  they  can  afford  to  own  tbe  land  and  pay  tiie 
iaxm  and  the  interest  on  the  investmi^t  In  this  part  of  tbe  State  tbe  coontry 
consists  of  dry  and  barren  lava,  and  the  grasses  are  not  strong.  I  can  not  afford 
to  own  it  and  pay  taxes.  It  takes  more  land  here  than  where  there  la  more 
rainfall  and  less  sagebrush. 

(jommlssioner  Culsestson.  What  is  your  solution  of  the  situation? 

Mr,  OooDiNQ.  The  extension  of  the  forest-resen-e  administration  over  tbese 
Ifiiids.  Home  men  will  probably  be  more  successful  in  getting  control  of  a 
largt*  part  of  the  country,  and  they  are  doing  that  It  ia  likely  tbat  ail  of  us 
would  do  tbe  same  thing  if  we  had  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Hfuoat.  Conditions  vary.  In  the  western  part  of  tbe  State  there  ia  prsc- 
tU'ttWy  no  vacant  land.  As  you  come  toward  this  country  there  is  considerable 
htttuimUmUnu  and  vacant  land.  In  the  lava  formation  in  Gov.  Gooding's 
I'ounlry  there  are  still  large  bodies  of  unappropriated  land. 

Mr,  (io<iiJiwo.  In  Idaho  tbe  ground  is  entirely  too  rough  to  fence.  It  ia  solid 
lava  111  m>M0  placea  and  in  other  parts  the  snowfall  is  so  great  tbat  it  would 
liri'Mk  tt  wire  fonco.    The  cost  of  upkeep  would  be  too  great 

iUnutnimUtuvr  Cuijicbtson.  Will  not  tbe  high  cost  of  labor  fbroe  tbe  indusuy 
to  MiitiMi  syMiiMn  of  fencing? 

Mr.  (i(NiitjN(j.  No.  You  can  not  fence  up  your  range.  That  is  an  Impoasi- 
IfHIty  In  any  part  of  Idaho.  In  some  of  our  mountain  ranges  tbe  anowfUi  is 
M  immI  10  foot  deep.  A  4-foot  snow  is  common — ^low,  if  anything^in  a  nonaai 
wlntitr  on  our  summer  ranges  in  tlie  forest,  so  tbat  tbe  idea  of  fencing  is  oat 

of  ttiM  tjtioMtlon. 

Mr.  Mi<}|.imKi  The  difficulty  of  handllAg  sheep  during  storaas  and  bllisards 
w'Milit  niiiko  imHlures  impossible. 

Mr,  (l<NiiiiNo.  Fencing  can  not  be  thought  of  ia  Idaho  with  any  prlee  that 
iiitstit  !»••  pMl'1  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  mutton.  Losses  from  coyotes,  bob  eats,  mad  lyas  an 
v«ii  y  lMi'S(%  Nud  a  herder  is  required  all  the  time.  There  aie  enoogh  beUa  on  the 
MtKM  \i  MO  ttiitt  If  they  are  disturbed  at  night  the  herder  gets  ivp  at  oDo&  If  yoa 
NfM  N<>l*ili  to  fence*  you  must  fence  all  of  your  ranges.  Toa  can  not  ergaalat 
^uiii  forces  and  herd  only  part  of  tbe  time.    Mj  abe«  range  at  iMst  3I»  nllai 
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from  their  winter  range  In  gqing  and  coming  to  their  spring  and  fall  range, 
80  that  fencing  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  Industry  can  not  be  saved  in  Idaho  unless  the  forest-reserve  control  is 
extended.  The  Forest  Service  has  saved  the  country  by  keeping  the  range  from 
being  tramped  out.  The  forest-reserve  ofllcials  have  taught  the  sheep  men  a 
great  deal  about  handling  their  flocks. 

Commissioner  CvLBERTSotv.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  cattle  on  the 
forest  reserve? 

Mr.  Gooding.  No.  I  have  been  running  them  in  common  with  sheep  on  a  part 
of  my  reserve  for  a  long  time.  However,  the  cattle  are  more  destructive.  They 
are  heavier  and  break  down  the  hillside. 

Mr.  Sproat.  Cattle  are  on  the  same  range  practically  all  the  time  and  keep 
the  grass  down.  Perennial  grasses  on  the  high  ranges  won't  stand  over  two  or 
three  years*  close  pasturage  without  being  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  Sheep,  as  a 
general  thing,  do  not  touch  the  grass  until  the  fail  of  the  year,  and  that  gives 
it  a  chance  to  go  to  seed. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson,  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  Improvements  in 
marketing  wool? 

Mr.  Gooding.  Wool  warehouses  are  giving  good  service  and  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  to  the  growers.  Through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  McClure  the  growers 
have  been  educated  in  putting  up  their  wool.  More  Intelligence  is  being  used  in 
keeping  up  the  wools. 

Mr.  McClube.  You  run  about  11,000  sheep  now.  How  many  did  you  run  In 
1009  and  1910?  « 

Mr.  GooDjNO.  About  20,000. 

Mr.  McClube.  I  want  you  to  develop  the  system  under  which  we  winter 
lambs.    How  much  irrigated  land  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Gooding.  About  800  acres  valued  at  $170  to  $200.  We  raise  alfalfa,  grain, 
and  com  for  ensilage.  My  sheep  are  on  the  farm  five  months.  There  is  about 
one  month  of  fall  pasture  and  four  months  of  feeding.  I  feed  about  200  tons 
of  alfalfa  per  thousand  sheep  and  100  tons  of  corn  ensilage.  My  three  silos 
hold  about  350  tons  each  and  cost  around  $700  each  some  years  ago.  I  have  a 
810-foot  shed,  20  feet  wide,  for  lambing.  It  has  electric  lights  and  a  little  rail- 
road with  a  cart  pulled  by  motors,  which  carries  about  1,000  pounds  of  chopped 
hay  or  2,000  pounds  of  ensilage.    There  is  running  water  In  each  pen. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  How  many  men  per  thousand  sheep  do  yon  need 
for  winter? 

Mr.  Gooding.  Forty  for  about  10,000  sheep.  limbing  is  day  and  night  work. 
The  dropping  pen  and  the  whole  5-acre  plant  is  electrically  lighted  outside 
and  In. 

Mr.  McClubx.  What  did  your  lambing  plant  cost? 

Mr.  Gooding.  About  $1(^,000.  Lumber  was  $28  a  thousand  then  and  is  $40 
now. 

Mr.  Baoon.  My  son  is  putting  up  a  $20,000  plant  on  my  ranch  10  miles  from 
Jerome,  where  he  expects  to  lamb  12,000  ewes. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Could  you  extend  this  winter  feeding  into  the 
spring  and  fall  and  still  maintain  the  industry? 

Bir.  Goodiko.  It  would  be  impossible.  You  must  get  sheep  off  the  farm  to  let 
the  hay  grow.  You  can  only  bring  them  back  in  the  fall  after  the  hay  is  cut  for 
the  Uttle  pasture  that  has  come  up.  I  figure  on  two  months'  pasture  on  my 
farms.  It  is  essential  that  at  least  one-third  of  our  farms  should  grow  alfalfa. 
The  soil  is  lacking  in  humus  and  will  not  grow  more  than  one  or  two  crops  unless 
first  put  into  alfalfa  or  clover.  Live  stock  are  not  only  necessary  in  order  to 
atlUxe  the  alfalfii  and  dover  but  taentlai  In  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soli 
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witlKMit  the  liTe-Bto<±  Industry.    Alfftlfti  Is  Uiig  here. 

xft  alfalfa  a  few  years  It  will  raise  00  or  60  boaheit  of 

:l:=>    ^xsusc  i*^  -d  3t>  tNBhdIs  otherwise.    Live  stock  are  necessary  to  make 

^^^r-^ij»c   — :r  '2tr>    ffi  I  II—.  of  its  bulklness  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  folft- 

.^«:  <:     '^  r^  '  :  -v.r  :  mt  jf  Idskou   We  are  finding  a  market  for  a  limited  amouDt 

Wbat  Is  the  relation  of  the  sheep  industry  to  the 


tedostry  and  the  sheep  industry  especially  bu 
T!iis  s  a  semiarid  country,  having  snow  falls  and  heoTT 
^      .    ^1—:^  -'^  Ivwc^  >y  SB  enormous  growth  of  vegetation.    During  rani' 
- .  -^    ^o^a  r:a  icr^snniares  around  the  down  timber  so  that  when  a  fire 
.  ^  <%  -7*:<««sf»;.^.e  *»  ?ac  !£  out.    The  large  timber  companies  have  fbDzid  It 

,9aw»i*  -n.    *  ^  ^  jmwg  Ml  dteir  holdingB.   When  there  are  not  enough sbeep 
..« V     '-^r   d::us>  "lusy  sals  trails  through  and  give  feed  permits.    Tbow 
^      =^  *i:t&v  t  ir««  jnsn^    Wltiiovt  sheep  the  national  ranges  would  be  de- 
..  ^^^     ;    :t^   3  t  fr  T«ar%    ^i  tibe  great  fire  of  1912  and  1013  about  W 
^    •«:%T*    ^s4.  :2     •^-^*  vad  XiiDCana.    Fifty-six  forest  rangers  lost  their  lives 
^  «f^     '"^t  :^  ikr-urnsii  wHere  there  had  been  no  sheep. 
^   ^    ««^    *'::^  .  jc  ^ooie  Xteriniis  and  half-blood  ewes.    Wltti  the  Merino  I 
-  •v  ..'    u*  <  liLxi  >vxth  Che  half-Mood  ewe  a  Hampshire.    The  half-blood 
^.  ^  •.  -«^««  ^«t««!i^  ^^'ing  a  good-siaed  lamb  and  7  or  8  pounds  of  wool  ot 

.cis»v%  ^vc  •  ^  -.lAjfifsoA.  Bow  <io  you  maintain  your  flocksT 

■     .       .x^i^M^  *^    "u^::*^  T«ttriinc  ewes  or  white-faced  lambs  in  the  fall    I 

^.     •«   t.  n  ^  V  jttAJinimn  the  herd.    Regarding  the  tariff  on  wool,  whether 

^ ..."  ^.    -%    tt    '^  ^;rv«M  vir  the  scoured  content,  and  the  duty  spedllc  or  td 

.^^    t  *   'u^"**:  ^  «L>i  3iatty  otibers  had  something  to  do  with  the  evidence 

.  .    •««    *    '^    .V.  ^'Hr^it  Board.    Thirty-two  of  the  woolgrowers  and  manu- 

.  -« ^    •  «    "«  V>«  X  >»r^  Clcy  in  1911  discussed  the  matter  for  three  daya 

"^   ^    .    •^  •t' v>o  »^T>M»I — we  were  about  equally  divided  as  between  wool- 

. ..  ^   1     A    ^  >^  u'u  ssaaofscturers  in  the  East — ^that  it  was j>ractlcal  and 

'  ^  «.^-         c«Mi^  %  i^-r  ^  d^  scoured  basis.    That  resolution  was  preaented 

"^^    M.v^.>»   ««^  t  ^<t^  .-^vsKsnnded,  that  the  duty  be  assessed  on  the  scoured 

■"^^  ^  ^ .   •^  >*    c  '»«s4  ;v  put  a  duty  on  wool  without  knowing  iti  value    From 
.    s;    .^^    VM*.    s^  iir<  And  grease;  sometimes  it  shrinks  20  per  cent  or  as 
^     ,^  If  ^»>  ^UK.     rtdC  matter  can  not  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  any  man 
^  .    .    .^w     ^  >iK^ji  c  t%  \tixt  to  As  scouring  test 

..v^s..«.4  ^\  >.t»sL*'TAK«.  You  woukl  prefer  a  tariff  on  weight  rather  than 

s^  .    .^  V  ^ .  Mi*  ^  ^    *  ^«^t  a  apedilc  duty  on  the  wool,  because  I  do  not  think 
,  V  V*.  >  >  •■^    ti^  viKhi3$tTy  should  be  subject  to  the  fluctuation  of  foreign 
'   ^^  ^     .    s,.  I x-XM**?  .s  <«>ing  to  live,  it  must  be  given  some  decree  of  per* 
»*x^  ^^v»  ^^'^  J\«*ar\»>«jd  the  industry. 

V-  V  *J%N.N<f  ^J^  mm.  A.  tt  BVTTXEraU).  OV  WXZSBB,  IBAXO. 
vv^^>-   -*    wix*'^^.'*.  When  did  you  start  breeding  sheep.  Mr.  Buttci^ 

..i^   .  V  *t»  *^^'^  ^  'ISW.    At  that  time  nearly  everything  In  tbe 
X5  *   *.  ^  *.x  Mt  t  *iK>.    Frevlously  sheep  were  kept  entirely  for  tbrtr 
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wool.    Abont  that  time  there  was  some  demand  for  mutton,  but  It  was  of  sec- 
ondary consideration. 

Before  the  railroads  were  built  a  number  of  Oregon  sheepmen  told  of  having 
Borne  wethers,  from  yearlings  to  10  years  old,  entirely  toothless.  The  price  of 
mutton  on  the  Chicago  market  did  not  Justify  shipping  from  the  far  West  The 
American  people  had  not  yet  developed  a  taste  for  mutton. 

When  we  first  went  into  business  it  was  mighty  hard  to  sell  a  hundred  Hamp- 
shire lambs,  and  for  several  years  afterwards  the  sale  was  slow.  They  were 
using  the  Lincoln,  the  Cotwolds,  and  some  Shropshires,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
induce  a  cliange.  On  ranges  adapted  to  raising  and  producing  good  lambs  and 
Close  enough  to  railroads  so  they  don't  have  to  trail  or  lose  a  lot  on  freight, 
probably  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  rams  are  now  Hampshires.  The  foundation 
was  mostly  Merino  and  croas-bred  ewes. 

Mr.  McOlure.  Mr.  Butterfleld,  as  you  are  probably  the  largest  breeder  of 
Rambouillets  in  Idaho,  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  commissioner  how  the' 
demand  for  different  breeds  of  rams  fluctuates.  Wliat  happened  in  1911  with 
your  RambouiUet  rams? 

Mr.  BuTTERFiELD.  About  1911  the  country  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  stocked  up 
with  Merinos  and  you  could  scarcely  give  them  away.  The  American  taste  for 
mutton  had  developed,  and  the  shipping  of  lambs  from  the  Western  States  had 
begun.  The  demand  was  for  mutton  sheep  and  coarse  wool  stuff  from  mutton 
breeds  and  little  for  the  Merino  lamb.  That  went  on  until  large  numbers  of 
ewes  became  too  coarse,  from  constant  breeding  with  coarse  rams,  to  produce 
better  and  larger  mutton  sheep,  to  be  efficiently  handled  or  to  withstand  range 
conditions.  About  that  time  the  price  of  wool  commenced  to  go  up,  which 
developed  a  demand  for  the  RambouiUet  or  Merino.  This  condition  was  accentu- 
ated by  the  Merino  breeders,  who  could  not  make  ends  meet,  going  out  of  busi- 
ness and  cutting  down  the  supply.  The  growing  coarseness  of  the  foundation 
flocks  and  the  higher  prices  of  wool  again  developed  a  demand  for  the  Merino. 

Another  reason  was  that  many  lamb  raisers  had  been  able  to  get  people  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  parts  of  Idaho  to  buy  their  Merino-bred  ewes;  but 
after  the  whole  country  went  into  coarse  wool  we  were  unable  to  do  that,  so 
some  commenced  the  breeding  of  fine  wool  stock  with  crossbred. 

Mr.  McClube.  Was  1911  or  1912  the  low  spot  in  the  demand  for  RambouiUet 
rams? 

Mr.  BuTTEBFiELD.  There  was  not  much  difference  between  1910  and  1912. 
I  shipped  several  carloads  of  Delaines  and  RambouiUet  rams,  which  we  couldn't 
sell  here,  to  points  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  They  netted  about  $3  or 
^  a  head. 

Mr.  McClubk.  When  do  you  think  we  reached  the  apex  of  RambouiUet  values? 

Mr.  BuTTEBTiELD.  There  has  been  mighty  little  difference  for  three  years. 
We  have  had  an  exceptionaUy  strong  demand  and  look  for  just  as  strong  or 
stronger  this  coming  year. 

Commissioner  Ctjlreetson.  Since  1910  has  there  been  a  tendency  away  from 
very  fine  Merino  stock? 

Mr.  BuTTEBnEU).  Yes ;  from  the  very  fine,  wrinkly  type. 

Mr.  McOlxtbe.  I  would  Uke  to  have  Mr.  Butterfield  tell  you  what  he  considers 
an  ideal  range  sheep. 

Mr.  BmrriERFiELD.  It  is  the  comeback;  three-quarters  Merino  and  one-quarter 
long  wool,  either  Lincoln  or  Cotswold.  They  are  particularly  hardy  and  most 
thrifty  under  the  varying  conditions  here.  The  straight  half-bred  ewe  is 
also  a  good  doer,  but  when  short  of  feed  is  mighty  difficult  to  handle.  Ordi- 
narily, given  plenty  of  feed,  the  half  breed,  or  even  the  full-blood  cross  ewe, 
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will  range  better  and  produce  bigger  lambs ;  but  on  account  of  tbe  haodlliig  do 
not  do  as  well.  Under  fence  they  would  naturally  raise  big  lambs.  Owing  to 
tlie  herding  instinct  of  the  Merino,  if  you  have  a  little  more  Merino  blood,  tbey 
handle  better  and  tbe  lamb  is  better  in  proportion. 

Commissioner  Culbestson.  What  type  do  you  consider  best  to  run  with  the 
comeback? 

Mr.  BuTTEBFiELD.  The  Hampshires. 

Mr.  Gooding.  There  is  one  point  that  should  be  brought  out  There  is  as 
much  wool  and  the  standard  is  maintained  as  w^l  with  these  half-blood  sheep 
as  with  the  Merino. 

^r.  McCluhe.  What  Is  the  amount  of  your  investment  at  Weiser  in  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment? 

Mr.  BuTTEBFi£LD.  We  have  over  $300,000  in  hind  and  $35,000  to  $40,000  in 
Improvements  for  handling  14,000  sheep. 
•  Commissioner  Culbebtbon.  What  of  the  homestead  problem  in  your  locality? 

Mr.  BuTTEBFiELD.  Our  headquarters  are  at  Weiser.  Our  foothill  range  ex* 
tends  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Weiser  River  for  a  hundred  miles.  For  a 
number  of  years  it  was  practically  open  and  we  used  it  in  both  spring  and  £&!!. 
It  is  now  practically  all  homesteaded.  Under  the  enlarged  gracing  fettture, 
matters  would  be  simplified  if  one  owned  enough  land  to  run  on,  but  we  can  not 
figure  to  do  that  and  stay  In  business. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Have  any  of  those  homesteaders  stuck? 

Mr.  BuTTiaiFiELD.  A  few  have  in  the  lowlands  or  the  foothills  or  wherever 
there  is  any  area  sufficiently  free  from  rocks  to  raise  crops.  The  main  tnynble 
Is  they  have  10  acres  in  one  place  and  5  acres  in  another,  maybe  in  a  fow  cases 
40  to  100,  but  as  a  general  thing  it  is  never  profitable.  This  range  is  all  taken  op 
and  most  of  them  want  to  sell.  It  haa  been  absolutely  necessary  to  buy  some 
of  it  80  as  not  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  a  six  months'  leaae.  Those  who  can 
are  securing  Government  and  corporation  loans.  It  looks  as  though  a  person 
who  could  wait  would  get  this  land  much  cheaper  in  two  or  three  years  than  at 
present  We  feel  the  necessity  of  getting  some  measure  of  protection  so  that 
a  bunch  of  homesteaders  can  not  jcome  out  and  say  to  you,  **  We  want  so  much 
for  our  land  or  you  can't  run  on  it"  You  can  not  stay  on  the  ranchss  and 
farms  and  you  can  not  go  directly  from  the  ranches  to  the  forest  reserve  on 
a/?connt  of  snow.  As  a  matter  of  protection  the  sheepmen  generally  have  to 
bay  some  land.  This  land  cost  us  in  the  beginning  $6  to  $10  an  acre,  and  now 
ihnf  are  ofl!erlng  to  sell  at  from  $3  to  $10  an  acre.  Many  of  them  have  Oov- 
itrumtsDt  loans  of  $5  an  acre,  and  consequently  have  no  interest  tn  selling  nnlssi 
ihsgf  can  get  mora 

iTATKMEVT  07  KB.  E.  P.  CHATTIH,  EEPBESSHTXHO  THS  BEUHSAIT  8SBBP 

CO.,  OF  MOUHTAIH  HOXZ,  IDAHO. 

^V/fnmlMloner  Culbebtson.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Chattln? 

Mr  ^.'ffATTiN.  I  settled  in  the  south  end  of  Ada  County  85  years  ago  and 
L^^f  l^w«ri  in  that  vicinity  ever  since. 

'>/</.(/! iHMioner  Culbebtbon.  How  many  sheep  do  you  have? 

Mr.  ^'MArriN.  My  company  is  running  a  little  over  20,000  ewes  of  varied  breed. 
W*-  l^f^ti  quite  a  few  Ramboulllet  and  a  few  half-bloods  of  the  RambouilleC* 
'y.'*>\*vl'J  croHH;  also  some  three-eighths,  five-eighths,  and  three-<attarter  bloods. 

'  '/ijjfiiiMMfoner  Culbeutson.  Do  you  put  the  greater  emphasis  on  mutton  or 
vi  'r/.  V 

tfir.  CifAmn,  On  wool,  and  ewes  to  sell  to  the  mutton*Iamb  men.  We  are  not 
iu  a  muit4jn  country.    We  are  south  of  here  in  a  very  dry  ooontry^  a  long  wax 
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from  the  snmmer  range  and  tbe  railroad.  Last  year  we  had  no  mutton  and 
could  not  have  shipped  it  if  we  had. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Where  is  your  summer  range? 

Mr,  Chattin.  In  the  Humboldt  Reserve  in  Nevada. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Have  you  the  same  equipment  for  a  band  of  sheep 
on  the  summer  range  that  they  have  here? 

Mr.  Chattin.  We  use  a  tepee  tent,  one  herder  per  band,  and  a  camp  tender 
for  two  bands.  We  have  three  foremen  In  the  outfit.  On  our  lambing  range 
we  use  a  wagon.  We  have  a  number  of  little  ranches  that  we  have  been  force<l 
to  buy,  although  they  do  not  produce  much. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  of  the  land  policy  In  your  section? 

Mr.  Chattin.  We  are  in  favor  of  Government  control,  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service.  We  are  differently  situated  from  Mr.  Butterfleld,  Mr.  Gooding, 
and  Mr.  Sproat.  There  is  very  little  farming  country  between  us  and  the 
reserve.  Quite  a  few  small  ranges  have  been  taken  up,  but  no  farming  Is  done. 
It  Is  dry,  rough,  rocky  country,  fit  for  nothing  but  ranging.  There  is  nothing 
In  the  homesteading  business  except  that  some  fellow  Imagines  he  can  make  a 
living  by  getting  a  start  in  cattle  or  sheep. 

Colli missloner  Culbebtson.  How  far  is  It  from  your  summer  to  your  winter 
quarters? 

Mr.  Chattin.  From  the  extreme  summer  range  to  the  ranch  where  we  feed 
Is  about  120  to  125  miles.    About  75  to  80  miles  of  that  distance  is  desert 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  How  do  you  handle  the  water  situation  across  the 
desert? 

Mr.  Chatttn.  In  the  spring  and  winter  there  is  water  in  the  creeks.  In  the 
winter  we  use  the  snow.  Sometimes  we  run  short  on  the  lambing  range  and 
have  to  haul  snow.    Some  of  these  creeks  are  very  far  apart. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  type  of  labor  do  you  use? 

M.  Chattin.  We  use  the  Basques  nearly  altogether. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Approximately  what  per  cent  of  the  income  of 
your  company  is  from  wool  and  what  per  cent  from  mutton? 

Mr.  Chattin.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell.  We  feed  our  wether  lambs  out 
and  ship  them  In  the  spring.  We  sell  a  lot  of  yearlings  and  ewes  to  these 
mutton-lamb  breeders,  so  just  our  wether  lambs  go  as  mutton,  while  the  mutton- 
lamb  growers  ship  their  whole  product.  I  guess  our  income  from  lambs  Is 
hardly  half  what  It  Is  from  wool,  as  we  get  the  wool  of  the  mutton  lambs  before 
we  ship.    We  are  raising  breeding  ewes  for  the  mutton>lamb  growers. 

Mr.  Gooding.  There  are  practically  no  trails  in  this  country.  It  is  a  question 
of  grazing  between  the  winter  range  and  the  summer  range,  and  that  covers  a 
pretty  wide  territory.  There  isn't  such  a  thing  as  a  trail.  They  call  it  trailing, 
but  it  is  really  grazing.  There  must  be  abundance  of  forage  or  else  the  sheep 
are  going  to  suffer. 

Mr.  Chattin.  By  driving  from  the  winter  to  the  summer  ranges  we  are  not 
bothered  with  the  homesteader  or  the  farmer  like  these  gentlemen.  Our  diffi> 
culty  lies  In  shortage  of  water  and  feed  crossing  the  desert  We  put  our  lambs 
on  the  range  the  10th  of  October,  after  they  have  come  across  90  miles  of  desert 
There  were  very  few  watering  places  and  nothing  but  desert  feed,  and  when 
they  struck  water  at  the  Hot  Springs,  from  the  Bruneau  River,  we  lost  about 
150  head  from  drinking  alkali  water. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  are  the  causes  of  loss  in  the  sheep  Industry 
in  your  locality? 

Mr.  Chattin.  This  year  was  very  dry.  They  had  a  law  In  Nevada  which 
provided  that  no  sheep  should  come  into  that  State  from  the  quarantined  dis- 
trict in  Idaho  without  first  being  dipped.    All  of  Owyhee  County  was  quaran- 
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!.£    ^^T-   ^^11^  4«  -ne  -vpcB  2bireil  xa  build  a  dip  works  up  ttiere  m  bmidnd 

-n,;Hi»  .r*^!!!.    :i^  "silrnttii.  Ja.iii  jl  mr  seiiiciiie.,.  tmke  up  our  meo,  etc.    Befbre  we 

^^.fHHU   :ii>^v««  •^.  ~tie  (TOEuiiine  ^vas  taken  oft  of  Owyhee  Gouoty  and  we  did 

-itH  iA^«^     J    ilv  ">  ^'icr  :^  vitli  -ix  jLw:  but  we  discovered  about  that  time  that 

1  lauu     t  ^iit-H^^«  ••^•jnjcii^'o  ^imeovniy  eise  tnd  broken  out  with  scab.   We  knew 

.^^t:  ^.^   lays    t-ixr^   iinc  ve  jati  'jamfled  bands  of  Rheep  across  the  trail  wbere 

'XLo-     il:i«.ii     c  -U)e**p  uaii  jmhu  m  we  just  dipped  tbem  all  to  be  safe.    A  lot  of 

vr^     »'»tiig   amiisr  v«r^  ttpL:uaak  from  t^iis  dipping  as  It  was  a  very  dry  season 

^^,^     u^re    «aA   ^  .or^ja  .^nua  tu  oarry  chem  through.     Those  that  did  come 

'i3i>*Lu^?    ««fnf  ^4zmi'.  uAi  iu«iersi2ed.    Losses  hare  been  heavier  this  year  than 

'\^^   ^».-.    -..  'v^'^^:^i>*    r*Kn  TT)  :u  W  per  cent  of  lambs  on  the  range.    We  lamb 

^&it«r     1    .'*  (•t'*::irT  tc    iiv  ^%5i^  bac  ;ilxMtc  T5  per  cent  is  lambed  on  the  rangp. 

\%e    itt«i   1  ^'^'^^  na^'  l-tMTiin^  jferino  ewes  last  spring,  but  the  percentage  of 

auti>c^  ^rtt   t>«Lu   ii««  'va;^  a  Licrie  li^hc    With  the  dry  season  and  the  dipping. 

;   .»u^   I   •  «r^   n*iK*i  r  .%e  ^c  7»)  per  cent  of  lambs. 

\,^~     H*.0. -tt.  ^  •»!   muvRstanU  Che  Ba:$qQe  problem  in  the  West.     Will  you 

Hr.  '/^iv  **>.  \\  osi^e  *i\'vr  in  tbat  country  a  large  percentage  of  BasQiH«, 
N^  Y>»  ^a-**  >*J**r  i'*'i  »•  ^'**"^  -''^-  They  do  not  have  any  ranches  or  lands.  We 
c^i  tK  >u  *  ntiup  ^«>r^*meu.'*  We  bave  to  protect  ourselves  against  them,  so  we 
i«i*^'  *^*"  -**"  k*^'-^*^  '*>  '^uy  *^P  suiue  of  those  little  ranches  on  our  spring  and 
*«!•;  t^i'j^^'sv  duiu  ^a>ie  i)«vu  cvm^wUed  to  scrip  a  good  deal  of  the  land  in  ord^r 
tx»  -'»  »i«  t>u  iw  ^aif  r  j»aa  zv  keep  these  fellows  from  cleaning  us  up.  We  havt 
u^^i^   ca^W  v.>iii6iit^i'^i>ie  laud  and  have  quite  a  big  investment  in  laud. 

^*  uiM<.>^vu^H'^  Oii.»£itr;»u4V  These  men  come  from  a  little  province  betwera 
y>.^..vv  AL'U  Si»tt.!i,  do  !hey  not? 

Nit.  «.^^t  v  M  \.  X'.'civ    M«>$c  of  them  are  from  the  Spanish  side 
v'-u    •   NM»  iur  O  •  iiMcrs4.>.N.  Th»*y  eiHne  here  first  as  herders,  do  they  not? 
>4;    v^^i  V  cv  \'  9^.  pmcti*  all^'  all  of  them,  I  guess.    They  save  their  money; 
titv^  >4U'^^    <».i'  v*Kv>  'li'ww  bow  to  handle  sheep;  and  they  will  get  some  Baiviiie 
\^.K'    K*x   uoit^  u»  ^«»  into  partnership. 

Vt    Vvv*^     \^-   I'H'v  bttve  not  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  State  In 

a;»>   ^^'i.^.  ^»**^^'  t'io>* 

\ii    c^i  vtu\.  No:  except  Just  what  taxes  they  pay  on  their  personal  pivfv 

V*    Mw"^  I  KK.   Tboy  do  not  have  one  definite  location  in  which  they  reside  at) 

\ii  V  uvMix.  No;  I  think  not  The  mutton-lamb  growers  have  them  preta 
\%c;i  uvu\i  out  oi  I  In*  mountain  country,  but  In  the  dry  coimtry  they  Chri^^ 
tK,«»'4  ^iMn  i»»o  N^hiie  man. 

M»  \ivv*i  I  »iK,  ItKHi  Is  prt>bably  one  of  the  biggest  problems  in  Idaho^  Is  It 
i4v'*,  u»  \uv»A  N^hfti  to  tK»  with  these  sheepmen  who  own  no  lands? 

Ml .  v'u  vi  M \  1  vto  uot  know  about  the  whole  of  Idaho,  but  it  is  a  big  prolilem 
Mkiih  ux  v»vv4   III  uiv  c\»uutry. 

\i*  s^Kv^vt  U  I""  Ur^vly  due  to  them  that  there  Is  a  distaste  for  the  sheep 
S ..*^  vii    'lo  iMtt  of  tho  K^'ueral  public? 

v\.*i..i.;ns.*'«.v'»  i*t  iHi.Riso>r.  They  are  pot^  sheepmen,  are  they? 

VI ♦  V  u\ui\  l^'oiv  «r\*  a  lot  of  good  sheepmen  among  them.  I  d<»  omt 
{1%  >.\  '»*>  .4'v  s»^  *^'*'*^  "**  ^^^**  .Kmorlcans,  except  that  they  stay  with  the  sibfyp 
^  ,  „  ,K\  \\v»  s^ou'd  prt»t>r  the  American  herder.  If  we  could  keep  hto. 
Uui  VN^  v<*»»  ^  ^*  *>^'  ^^'  ^^^^*  ^^"y  *  week,  ma^be  a  month,  and  once  In  •  whiv 
\s»a  fcs4  v»**^  ^^^*^^  ^^^^  ****>*  ^'^^  y^"»  ^^^  ^*  **'^  percentage  of  then  do  boc 
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Tke  Basque  stays  with  the  sheep  all  the  time,  and  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
they  like  to  have  them  for  herders.    That  has  been  my  experience  with  them. 

Mr.  McOlitbx.  He  does  not  respect  the  rights  of  any  man  who  has  sheep 
or  who  has  a  large  Investment  In  lands  and  equipment,  does  he? 

Mr.  Ohattiv.  No;  that  Is  my  miderstandtaig.  We  have  practically  got  him 
fenced  ont  of  onr  range.  We  own  all  the  water  on  most  of  our  lambing  range 
either  by  scripting  It  or  leasing  or  buying  some  little  rancher  ont 

Mr.  McGlubb.  Was  that  what  made  It  necessary  for  you  to  make  a  big  In- 
vestment there? 

Mr.  Chattin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GooDiira  Don't  you  think  there  have  been  more  failures  among  the 
Basques  than  there  have  been  among  the  American  people  In  handling  sheep? 
My  experience  Is  that  they  have  not  made  a  success.  Bjut  few  of  them  have 
made  good  sheepmen. 

Mr.  McGlubs.  Many  sheepmen  throughout  the  State  have  had  to  employ 
Basques  as  partners  to  protect  themselves  from  the  depredations  of  other 
Basques. 

Mr.  Chattin.  We  have  had  to  do  that  same  thing.  We  have  some  Basque 
stockholders  In  our  company,  and  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  Basque 
employees  practically  altogether. 

Bir.  McGlubk.  How  big  an  Investment  In  lands  and  equipment  have  you 
down  there? 

Bir.  OHATTiir.  The  Nelson  BheeQ  Go.  has  holdings  valued  at  $65,000  and  the 
Bruneau  Co.  at  $45,000,  making  $100,000  In  lands.  The  range  lands  which  I 
own  are  worth  about  $200,000. 

Mr.  MgClusb.  How  many  sheep  do  you  run? 

Mr.  Chattik.  We  are  running  about  20,000  ewes. 

Commissioner  Culbsbtson.  Mr.  Sproat,  will  you  please  discuss  this  question 
of  losses  from  the  hazards  of  the  sheep  Industry? 

Mr.  SntOAT.  In  a  good  many  localities,  especially  In  the  fall  of  the  year, 
when  the  lambs  are  coming  from  the  summer  ranges,  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
vegetation  on  the  trails  and  the  lands  that  they  cross  over,  the  sheep  pick  up 
many  poisonous  plants,  and  the  losses  this  year  in  three  different  outfits  have 
run  from  400  to  700  lambs. 

Mr,  (SooDXNO.  The  wild  cherry  In  the  spring,  and  In  the  fall  the  lupine  plant 
cause  loss.  After  being  frosted  the  pod  cracks  and  the  bean  drops  out  The 
sheep  pick  that  np, 

Mr.  Spboat.  Every  season,  especially  in  the  Warm  Spring  country  and  the 
Wood  River  country,  there  has  been  quite  a  serious  loss. 

Commissioner  Culbkbtson.  The  sheep  eat  these  poisonous  plants  only  when 
they  are  hungry,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  GooDiNo.  Yes;  when  the  vegetation  Is  scarca 

Commissioner  Culbestsoxv.  What  would  you  say  was  the  loss  from  predatory 
animals? 

Mr.  Spboat.  During  summer  from  marking  time  to  shipping  time  it  will 
average  a  100  lambs  to  the  band. 

Commissioner  Culbkbtsoet.  What  is  your  loss  from  strays? 

Mr.  Sfboat.  I  can  not  answer  off-hand.  In  some  bands  we  practically  have 
no  losses,  and  with  others  the  losses  run  exceedingly  high.  I  have  known  of 
bands  losing  as  high  as  100  a  month  from  strays,  due  largely  to  inefficient 
herding. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  have  Msses  in  this  country  from  storms 
and  from  chilling  rains  after  shearing  or  any  other  climatic  condition? 
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can  get  to  the  forest  reserve  in  order  to  get  to  that  piece  of  grass.  We  can  not 
afford  to  go  that  distance,  as  we  would  lose  too  many  sheep.  They  go  throngh, 
and  while  they  lose  some  sheep  they  also  find  some.  They  make  use  of  that 
grass,  and  when  it  Is  gone  find  some  other  place.  There  is  some  open  moun- 
tain country  south  of  American  Falls  which  was  not  placed  in  the  forest  reserve. 
The  settlers  heretofore  have  run  small  bunches  of  cattle,  horses,  and  some  sheep 
there,  but  in  the  last  few  years  these  Basques  have  been  in  there  entirely. 
They  go  to  very  little  expense  in  providing  feed,  so  that  they  can  pay  for 
some  privileges  that  no  legitimate  sheepmen  could  afford  and  still  have  a  margin 
of  profit.  For  instance,  a  man  told  me  last  night  that  he  got  $100  a  week  for 
the  privilege  of  Basques  watering  on  one  of  his  fields.  I  asked  him  how  they 
could  afford  to  pay  that,  and  he  said  that  they  had  gotten  off  the  range  In 
the  high  hills,  where  there  was  no  water ;  that  there  was  some  feed  right  along 
the  edges  of  the  settlement  that  had  not  been  utilized,  and  in  order  to  get  feed 
they  could  afford  to  pay  that  price.  I  think  he  said  there  were  three  different 
sheepmen.  The  first  man  was  run  out  by  the  settlers;  the  second  and  third 
man  each  did  the  same  thing  over  again.  No  legitimate  sheep  raiser  who  has  a 
ranch  would  dare  do  that.  The  Basque  can  do  it,  because  he  never  comes  back 
to  that  locality.  When  the  farmers  go  out  to  see  him,  he  says  he  is  a  herder 
and  he  "  no  sabes,"  "  that  the  boss  says  to  stay  there " ;  "  that  the  boss  has 
gone  to  town  for  supplies  and  will  be  back  in  a  day  or  two,"  or  M)methiiig  like 
that,  and  they  tolerate  him. 

Many  of  them  misrepresent  the  ownership  of  the  sheep.  Continually  men 
come  to  us  with  a  bill  for  $50  or  $100  damages,  saying  that  our  sheep  have 
been  on  their  place.  Sometimes  they  inquire  about  a  responsible  and  well- 
known  sheepman  and  tell  me  that  his  sheep  are  trespas.sing  on  their  place, 
and  I  tell  them  that  I  do  not  think  so,  that  that  man  hasn*t  any  sheep  In  that 
part  of  the  country  and  we  haven't  any  there.  On  tracing  the  matter  down 
we  find  that  some  Basque  is  claiming  that  the  sheep  belong  to  so  and  so,  and 
knowing  those  men  the  settlers  feel  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the 
owner  uf  the  sheep  for  compensation.  The  Basques  use  that  method  of  mis- 
representation to  escape  paying. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  percentage  of  the  sheep  in  Idaho  is  con- 
trolled by  such  men? 

Mr.  McClube.  I  should  say  25  per  cent  would  be  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

Mr,  Chattiw.  It  is  more  than  25  per  cent.    In  Owyhee  County  it  Is  75  per 

cent 

Mr.  Philbbick.  Some  of  them  have  very  good  sheep,  and  a  lot  very  poor 
sheep.  They  do  not  take  pains  to  breed  well.  They  use  inexpensive  rams,  and 
have  never  contributed  anything  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  quality  of  the  sheep 
In  the  State. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  some  of  these  Basques  become  responsible 
citizens  and  control  large  Investments  of  land? 

Mr.  Philbbick.  Yes. 

Mr.  GooDiNO.  You  can  count  them  on  your  fingers,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Philbbick.  Yes, 

Commissioner  Culbebtso:^.  How  are  the  Basques  of  the  tramp  class  financed? 

Mr.  Philbbick.  They  usually  have  some  money  of  their  own,  or  other  Basques 
finance  them.  For  instance,  there  are  some  men  who  have  sheep  on  shares,  or 
take  a  percentage  interest  in  the  outfit. 

Mr.  McClube.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  our  banks  have  made  a  business  of 
loaning  money  to  Basques? 

Mr.  Philbbick.  Yes;  some  of  the  Utah  banks  have  made  that  their  chief 
business? 
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8TATSMEHT  OF  KR.  J,  H.  BTTB0ES8,  07  PSHBLETOH,  OEEO., 

IHO  THE  OBEGOK  WOOL  OB0WEB8. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Ck>nditionB  in  our  part  of  Oregon  are  very  different  from  thoft 
of  Idaho.  In  the  northern  part  we  have  a  strictly  deeded  land  pit>poeitloD : 
we  have  no  open  ranges.  In  the  northern  tier  of  counties,  with  the  exceptloo  of 
a  few  small  tracts,  the  land  is  all  deeded,  except  the  Forest  Reserve. 

It  has  been  homesteaded.  The  section-homestead  law  took  up  practically  all 
the  land  that  wnsn*t  previously  deeded.  Many  of  those  homesteads  have  b€«*o 
abandoned  and  they  lease  them  where  they  can.  The  charge  for  leases  Is  all 
the  way  from  10  to  40  cents  an  acre,  varying  with  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
land.  It  is  Just  a  question  of  how  much  they  can  get,  that  is  all.  The  lea 
run  as  high  as  40  cents  an  acre,  sometimes,  for  land  that  has  poor 
capacity  and  Is  very  rough. 

Commissioner  Culrertson.  Where  are  the  summer  ranges  in  your  locality? 

Mr.  BvROEss.  They  are  south  of  us  in  the  Blue  Mountains. 

(\)mmisaioner  Citlbertson.  And  the  spring  and  fall  ranges  are  at  the  foiH  of 
tlxist^  mountains? 

Mr.  HrRC.ESs.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  along  the  Columbia  River. 

iNimiuisKtoner  Ci'lbertson.  Where  do  you  winter? 

Mr.  HvMGKss.  We  winter  along  the  Columbia  and  near  the  foothills  of  tbe 
Bluo  Mountains. 

CommlMMioner  Cvlbertson.  You  feed  during  the  winter? 

Mr.  lU'RuKss.  Yes. 

CouiniiHsioner  Ci'lbertson.  What  type  of  sheep  do  you  run? 

Mr.  lUmJKsH,  rure-bred  RambouiUet.    We  an?  raising  rams  principally. 

(Suiaul.Hsionor  Cvi.bkhtson.  Surrounding  you  in  that  part  of  the  coaniry 
ilwH'v  art*  uu*n  who  are  engaged  in  the  wool  and  mutton  business,  are  there  doc? 

Mr,  lli'mjK.HM.  Yes;  most  of  them. 

Mr.  MiCi  I'KK,  Will  you  state  the  wages  paid  in  Oregon  to  sheep  herder*  and 
niiup  tt'iuU»iM  ut  the  present  time  and  in  1910? 

Mr.  lli'H(ji'MM.  This  year  sheep  herders  were  paid  fh>m  $80  to  $125  a  nK^iith 
Hiid  tiuup  l«*ntt**rH  from  $100  to  $150.  In  1910  herders  were  paid  about  $40  aad 
ciiutp  t*»nil**ri*  from  $50  to  $60— $.'50  most  of  tbem. 

Mr.  .Mri*i.rHK.  Are  a  great  many  of  your  people  developing  a  fkt-lamb  tnde 

lit  OivgoiiY 

Ml'.  lii'MoKNH.  We  have  quite  a  number  that  are  developing  the  fat-lamb  tiad* 

liMl  I  think  'lO  per  t-ent  of  the  trade  is  in  feeder  lambs. 

Ml  MvCi  I'Hfc,  I  tliini*  y«»u  told  me  that  Oregon  is  one  place  where  wool  aar- 
,Ui\\H  mWW  MurNive.  1  wlnh  you  would  explain  jost  how  yoar  wool  Is  liaod1«d  at 
ltu«  momIimI  hU\  ttuftlouH. 

Mr    IH'HuVMh.  It  Iti  handled  by  the  Oregon  Woolgrowers'  Afsaodation.    It  \s 

.Ml  III*  III  IoIm     One  of  the  buyers  will  select  a  sack  fn>m  each  l<«t.    If  the  man 

liiht   lour  luiiuU  of  HluM'P.  th«\v  would  probably  open  four  sacks.    The^  aw 

i|iriuMl  ill  ill**  wareliiMiHe  and  inspecte<l  by  the  buyers,  who  then  pot  in  snlr<S 

litdn  for  ll»o  wool     Y«»u  ran  awpt  or  reject  those  bids.    We  have  all  the  way 

hoiii  0  io  l^  Im.NorH.  and  wo  usually  accept  their  bitK    It  has  been  prmy  we- 

».»^iul  III  IIIOI.I  imrtH  of  our  State,  and  ordinarily  the  larger  portion  U  lofcL 

Ml    \U\  1 1  UK    AlH.iit  the  only  thing  you  mn  do  L<  to  accept  the«  bids? 

Ml    Ih  Mui nn.  If  >(m  d«»  n«it,  you  might  as  w»ll  not  ship  It  becnnse  they  w<«^ 

»hc  vo»i  iiiiv  ii»or*v  ^  .a  * 

Ml    iiooiOM.     riie  >voo!«rowers  feel  .<ure  that  thLs  whole  territory  Is  dlrided 

up  iMiion.-.l   llu'  ^^o».l  buyors.  and  that  Iher^  is  very  Uttle  comprtltloft.    0» 

|.u>oi   \Ull  piiiitliitUy  take  all  the  wool  in  a  certain  section,  and  no  —  "-^ 
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against  hltn.  It  Is  the  exception  if  there  are  more  than  two  or  three  buyers 
in  any  part  of  the  country  at  the  same  time.  We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we 
think  there  is  a  thorough  understanding  about  the  prices  of  wool  here. 

Mr.  Spboat.  We  think  there  is  Just  an  appearance  of  competition  to  keep  us 
fliroflammed. 

Mr.  McCluss.  Will  you  state  roughly  your  investment  in  land  and  equipment 
per  ewe? 

Mr.  BuKGESB.  Of  course,  we  run  our  ram  lambs  over.  We  always  keep  our 
ewe  lambs,  and  in  ewes  it  is  about  $50  a  head. 

Commissioner  Culbicbtson.  That  is,  your  breeding  department? 

Mr.  Bttsgebs.  Y€3.  It  is  strictly  a  range  proposition.  We  run  our  sheep  on 
the  range  altogether. 

Mr.  McClure.  Taking  some  of  your  sheep  outfits  at  Pendleton,  what  is  your 
investment  per  ewe? 

Mr.  Burgers.  I  think  $25  or  $30,  maybe  more. 

Mr.  McClure.  As  illustrating  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  sheep  industry, 
what  did  forest  fires  do  to  your  range  this  year? 

Mr.  BuBGESs.  The  forest  fires  burned  out  the  range  of  a  little  over  two 
bands — ^about  12,000  acres — so  that  we  were  compelled  to  find  other  range  for 
them  in  Baker  County. 

We  have  pretty  heavy  losses  annually  in  onr  mountains  from  poisonous  weeds, 
especially  among  the  lambs.  This  year  we  had  an  additional  loss  of  1  per  cent 
from  black  bag,  the  ewes'  bags  spoiling. 

Mr.  McClure.  Do  you  think  the  wool  auction  system  In  Oregon  will  continue? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know.  We  were  pretty  well  satisfied,  most  every  place 
this  year. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  How  many  centers  are  there  for  auction  sales? 

Mr.  Burgess.  About  seven*  or  eight. 

Mr.  McClure.  As  illustrating  the  change  in  the  sheep  industry  from  the 
Merino  to  the  coarse  wool,  and  from  mutton  to  wool,  what  did  your  RambouiUet 
rams  average  you  in  1011  and  this  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  about  $10  in  1911  and  about  $45  in  1019. 

8TATSXEHT   OF  XR.   B.    K.   8TANFIELD,   REPRESSHTIHG   THB   XALHEITR 
LAJTB  a  live  stock  CO.,  ONTARIO,  OBEO.,  ANB  WEISEB,  IBAHO. 

Mr.  Stanfield.  We  run  our  sheep  In  eastern  Oregon,  Washington,  and  western 
Idaho.  They  are  largely  run  under  what  is  known  as  the  open-range  system. 
They  are  summered  on  the  forest  reserve  in  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the 
mountains  of  Idaho  and  eastern  Washington. 

We  own  and  control  our  winter  ranges,  which,  for  the  sake  of  security,  we 
have  been  acquiring  during  the  past  30  years. 

Commissioner  Cit-bertson.  Are  those  lands  which  you  have  taken  up  for 
your  winter  ranges  adapted  to  agriculture? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  No. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  You  consider  the  land  problem  in  your  locality 
practically  solved,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Stanfielu.  Yes ;  it  is  a  matter  of  private  ownership. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Looking  over  the  problems  in  other  parts  of  Idaho, 
do  you  think  that  those  localities  must  come  to  the  same  condition  in  which 
you  are  now? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  I  think  without  question  that  they  must  We  are  witnessing 
the  passing  of  the  public  domain. 
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GommiBsioner  Cttlbebtbon.  What  type  of  sheep  do  you  ran? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  We  are  running  principally  two  types,  the  first  type  belog  tte 
flnewool  ewe,  which  we  run  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  breeding  stock,  and 
the  second  type  Is  the  cross-bred  Cotswold-merino  ewe.  which  we  cross  with 
Hampshire  bucks  for  the  purpose  of  producing  mutton  lambs. 

Our  lambing  sheds  are  located  in  Umatilla,  Baker,  and  Malheur  Conntles,  in 
Oregon ;  Owyhee  and  Canyon  Counties,  in  Idaho ;  and  Asotin  County,  in  W^ash- 
ington.  For  our  mutton  sheep  we  have  lambing  sheds  in  which  we  have  so 
average  Investment  of  $1.80  per  ewe.  Our  average  land  investment  per  ewe 
is  about  $10.  Our  average  labor  cost  per  ewe  will  range  between  $1.80  and  S2 
per  head.  In  1910  it  was  approximately  one-third  of  that.  Our  equipment  in 
value  on  our  summer  ranges  amounts  to  about  $750  to  the  band  of  1,200  ewe&. 
That  does  not  take  into  account  the  ranch  equipment,  required  to  raise  most  of 
our  hay.    That  is  simply  the  equipment  for  attending  to  the  flock. 

Commissioner  Culbebtbon.  You  raise  alfalfa,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  Mostly  alfalfa  hay;  yes. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  percentage  of  income  from  your  flocks  is 
from  wool  and  what  percentage  is  from  mutton  or  lambs? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  About  33^  per  cent  is  from  wool  and  06|  per  cent  is  from 
lambs.  The  proportion  would  be  more  nearly  equal  in  the  breeding  ewe  flocks 
than  it  is  in  the  mutton  flocks.  I  should  say  40  to  60  per  cent  In  the  brsedlns 
ewe  flocks  and  about  a  third  to  two-thirds  in  the  mutton  flocksL 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  How  long  have  you  been  In  business  Is  yoor 
locality? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  Fifteen  years. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  radical  changes  have  taken  place  In  the 
industry  during  that  period? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  The  most  vital  and  radical  changes  have  been  the  pasiiD^ 
from  the  free  range  to  the  privately  owned  range;  from  a  land  investment  of 
nothing  to  a  land  investment  for  ranges  of  from  $15  to  $35  per  head* 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  have  auction  sales  in  your  locality  1 

Mr.  Stanfield.  In  some  localities  where  I  am  interested  they  have  anctloo 
sales. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  improvements,  if  any,  would  yoa  snnecst  in 
the  marketing  of  wool  from  your  locality? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  The  centralization  of  the  clip  and  the  holding  of  open  aactioo 
sales  instead  of  sealed  bids. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  think  that  the  holding  of  open  aoctisn 
sales  would  result  in  open  competition? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  I  think  it  would  to  a  greater  extent  than  It  does  now. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  At  one  time  you  did  have  open  auctloD  sales  In 
your  locality,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  Only  In  a  small  way.  We  never  have  had  such  centrattaatloo 
of  the  clip  as  to  bring  about  open  auction  sales  on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  BvBGESs.  I  think  the  only  open  auction  sales  thut  have  been  held  in 
Oregon  outside  of  the  Government  sales  have  k)een  at  one  place.  The  hvyfi* 
are  very  much  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Stanfield.  It  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  be  opposed  to  It. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Has  the  cattle  Industry  gotten  Into  yoar  locality 
at  all? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  Tes.  It  is  a  mixed  live  stock,  cattle  and  shevp-  Ve  rvr 
both  cattle  and  sheep. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  flnd  that  Joint  operatioo  is  iutcassftil  aa^ 
profitable? 
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Mr.  Stahtield.  It  has  been  practicable  for  us  to  atilize  range  for  cattle  that 
was  not  practical  for  sheep. 

Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Stanfield,  you  are  not  In  flavor  of  the  practice,  or  rather 
the  attitude,  of  the  forest  reserve  of  running  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  same 
ranges,  are  you? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  No;  I  am  not  I  do  not  think  It  is  fair  to  sheep,  for  the 
reason  that  the  cattle  are  permitted  to  run  at  large  while  the  sheep  are  held 
to  certain  restricted  areas. 

Mr.  McClttse.  In  a  good  many  sections  they  are  very  materially  injuring  the 
sheep  ranges,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Stakfield.  l^es;  they  are. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  But  there  Is  a  proper  balance  between  sheep  and 
cattle  for  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  range,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  STANriEii).  There  Is.  There  are  areas  that  are  particularly  adapted  to 
cattle  raising,  and  others  tbat  are  particularly  adapted  to  sheep  raising  and 
which  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  other. 

Mr.  McGLiTmB.  Mr.  Stanfield  is  Interested  in  the  Columbia  Basin  Wool  Ware- 
house Co.,  which  is  a  cooperative  wool-selling  concern  organized  by  the  wool- 
growers  of  Oregon.  I  thought  probably  you  would  be  interested  in  having  him 
tell  you  how  the  company  handles  the  wool  and  finances  the  sheepmen. 

Mr.  Stanfield.  The  company  was  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  sheepmen, 
for  the  financing  and  handling  of  their  wool  clip.  The  company  makes  two 
classes  of  loans,  one  known  as  the  breeding-ewe  loan,  secured  by  a  mortgage 
on  breeding  stock.  The  other  is  a  loan  made  on  the  fleece.  About  the  first  of 
the  year,  at  the  time  the  sheepman  needs  additional  expense  money,  they  make 
him  an  advance  on  the  growing  fleece ;  then,  after  it  is  shorn  and  in  the  ware- 
house they  make  a  further  advance,  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  the  average  market 
value  of  the  wool. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  They  protect  themselves  by  liens  on  the  she^  and 
the  wool? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  Yes.  The  later  advance  Is  protected  by  a  lien  on  the  wool  in 
the  warehouse.  The  fleece  loan  is  a  loan  secured  by  a  lien  against  the  sheep 
and  the  growing  fleece.  The  first  loan  is  against  the  sheep  and  the  growing 
fleece,  the  lambing  crop,  and  all  accretions  and  increases. 

Mr.  McClure.  How  much  wool  did  you  handle  in  Portland  in  1918? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  About  12,000,000  pounds. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  From  what  States  do  you  draw  your  wool? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  Principally  from  Idaho  and  Washington ;  some  from  Montana 
and  Nevada.    We  handled  about  50  per  cent  of  the  Oregon  clip. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Does  the  Portland  warehouse  grade  your  wool; 
and  how  do  they  sell  it? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  Yes;  it  is  sorted  and  graded.  It  has  been  sold  in  the  past, 
excepting  under  Government  administration,  at  private  sale. 

Mr.  Gooding.  What  percentage  of  the  woolgrowers  of  Oregon  are  interested  In 
that  company  you  Just  mentioned? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  A  very  small  per  cent  are  interested  as  stockholders;  but 
probably  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  woolgrowers  are  customers,  or  have  been 
customers.  The  wool  is  handled  on  a  nominal  commission.  Half  a  cent  a 
pound  is  charged  for  sorting,  grading,  and  selling  the  wool. 

Mr.  McClube.  What  rate  of  interest  is  charged  on  the  advances? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  Six  per  cent 

Mr.  McClube.  And  on  the  stock? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  From  8  to  10  per  cent  on  the  sheep  or  carcass  loans. 
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Mr.  MoClttbb.  What  Is  the  average  rate  of  Interest  charged  by  banks  and 
companies  loaning  money  to  sheepmen? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  In  Oregon  and  Idaho  it  will  average  9  per  cent  at  present. 
Last  year  it  would  average  very  close  to  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  McCluse.  That  is  materially  higher  than  it  was  In  19107 

Mr.  Stakfuxd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGlube.  To  illustrate  the  hasardousness  of  the  sheep  business,  wUl  yon 
explain  some  of  the  unusual  losses  that  you  have  had? 

Mr.  Stanficld.  We  have  had  some  very  heavy  losses  in  sheep.  We  have  lost 
as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  a  shipment.  I  recently  sent  a  shipment  of  3,000  lambs 
out  of  Leavenworth,  Wash.,  to  Chicago,  and  the  difference  between  our  ^dlng 
count  and  our  marketing  count  was  425  head.  Last  year  I  had  a  loss  of 
seven  hundred  and  some  lambs  out  of  a  shipment  of  4,000  head.  We  frequently 
have  losses  in  eastern  Oregon  and  in  this  section  of  Idaho,  and  at  Montpeller 
and  Laramie,  caused  by  water  founder.  During  the  extreme  hot  weather.  If  the 
sheep  are  not  properly  watered  at  one  unloading  point,  they  become  so  thlnrty 
that  they  drink  too  much  water  at  the  next  unloading  point,  where  the}*  are  fed 
and  rested ;  and  they  get  what  we  call  "  water  founder."  These  lottBes  are  fre- 
quently as  high  as  5  per  cent  of  a  shipment.  Usually  they  are  due  to  Imperfect 
railroad  service,  congestion,  and  lack  of  facilities  at  the  unloading  point.  In* 
sufficient  facilities  for  w:atering  will  cause  it  or  a  delay  of  a  shipment  in  transit. 

In  1913  we  sheared  6,000  sheep  tliree  days  before  a  storm  and  lost  3,200  of 
them  in  the  storm,  which  lasted  about  two  hours.  The  storm  came  on  ns  sud- 
denly, and  as  the  sheep  were  grazing  on  the  range,  it  was  impossible  to  get  tbem 
to  shelter.  That  was  not  only  a  local  occurrence  that  year;  but  those  losses 
were  general  all  over  the  country,  wherever  bands  of  sheep  that  were  freshty 
shorn  were  caught  in  the  open. 

You  can  not  tell  when  these  storms  may  come.  They  may  come  any  time 
from  the  1st  of  March  until  the  1st  of  July.  It  is  usually  a  thunder  showier 
preceded  by  a  hail  storm  or  a  cold  wave. 

Mr.  GoontNG.  I  think  it  can  be  said  for  both  Oregon  and  Idaho  that  no  sheep- 
man who  has  been  in  business  long  has  failed  to  meet  with  some  losses.  I 
have  had  some  myself.  I  lost  400  thorough-bred  ewes  one  year  in  May  In  a  bad 
snow  storm.  Those  things  can  not  be  avoided.  Vou  can  not  control  the  el^ 
ments.  Tou  must  sliear  in  season  in  this  country,  which  is  from  the  middle  of 
April  through  May  and  June.  They  can  not  all  wait  until  the  latter  part  of 
May  or  June  to  shear,  because  there  would  not  be  enough  shearers  to  do  the 
work. 

Mr.  McClure.  Are  you  familiar  with  some  losses  from  forest  fires  in  northern 
Idaho  and  Washington? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  Yes ;  particularly  in  northern  Idaho,  in  the  Clearwater  dU> 
trict.  I  know  one  man  who  lost  his  entire  flock  of  some  1,500  sheet),  luid  I  know 
of  other  instances  where  from  200  to  500  or  600  head  have  been  lost  In  fires. 

Commissioner  Culbektson.  Can  these  losses  about  which  you  have  been  speak- 
ing be  insured  against? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  No.    There  are  no  insurance  companies  taking  those  ri^ks. 

Mr.  McClure.  They  will  not  take  insurance  on  sheep  on  the  western  nnipps. 

Mr.  Stanfield,  you  have  a  very  wide  ac(|uaintancp  among  the  woolgiwww 
with  respect  to  their  financial  conditloiL  Is  it  your  observation  that  sheet«iipi> 
are  very  heavy  borrowers  of  money? 

Mr.  Stanfield.  Yes;  as  a  rule  they  are  heavy  borrowers.  The  man  thtt  Is 
not  borrowing  is  the  exception. 

Mr.  McClure.  How  does  the  efilciency  of  the  labor  which  yoa  have  this  year 
compare  with  that  which  you  secured  for  less  money  in  1910? 
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Mr.  Stanfibld.  Our  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  labor  is  that  it  is  probably 
t)etweeD  60  and  70  per  cent  of  that  of  1910. 

Mr.  McCiiUKX.  Will  you  kindly  state  the  relative  value  of  hay  this  year  in 
Idaho  as  compared  to  1910? 

Mr.  Spboat.  In  1910  we  were  buying  hay  for  from  $4.50  to  $6  per  ton.  Now 
we  are  paying  $15  to  $17.50  per  ton.  Furthermore,  we  buy  hay  by  measurement, 
approximately  512  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  measured  around  November  1  to 
November  10.  They  have  gradually  advanced  that  date  until  some  of  our  hay 
is  now  measured  about  the  beginning  of  September,  before  it  has  settled.  As  a 
result,  I  want  to  emphasize  this :  The  woolgrowers  in  the  State  of  Idaho  have 
been  buying  hay  around  1,500  pounds  to  the  ton,  especially  the  last  two  years. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  We  have  heard  considerable  to^ay  about  the  in* 
crease  of  wages  over  1910  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  hay ;  in  fact,  in  the 
prices  of  everything.  There  has  been  as  nmch  or  greater  increase  in  the  price 
at  which  you  have  sold  your  wool,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Stanfisld.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sfboat.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  When  yon  are  paying  $15  for  a  1,500- 
pound  ton  of  hay  you  are  buying  pretty  expensive  hay. 

Commissioner  Culiikrtson.  I^t  me  ask  the  question  in  this  way:  Mr.  Stan- 
field,  would  you  rather  do  business  under  the  cost  and  prices  of  to-day  or  under 
the  cost  and  prices  of  1910? 

Mr.  Stanfuxd.  Decidedly  under  the  cost  and  prices  of  1910.  Wages  are  be- 
tween two  and  one-half  and  two  and  three-quarter  times  greater  than  in  1910. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  a  herder  is  the  same ;  cost  of  hay  is  between  three  and 
four  times  more,  and  our  land  investment  has  increased  from  practically 
nothing  to  anywliere  from  $15  to  $30.  That  is  the  situation  in  Oregon,  and  I 
think  it  is  largely  true  in  Idaho,  except  that  the  land  investment  is  not  so  great. 

Mr.  Philbkick.  Mr.  Stanfleld,  does  it  require  more  men  to  handle  the  same 
number  of  sheep  than  in  1910? 

Mr.  SxANFiELD.  Considerably  more,  because  the  efficiency  of  the  men  that  we 
get  to-day  is  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  that  we  had  in  1910. 

Also,  owing  to  the  crowding  of  the  range,  due  to  settlers,  we  are  compelled 
to  run  in  smaller  bands,  and  that  has  also  added  to  the  cost  of  carrying  our 
Bheep. 

Mr.  McClube.  Mr.  Commissioner,  these  men  have  testified  that  65  per  cent 
of  their  income  was  from  lambs,  and  lambs  have  not  increased  in  value  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  wool.  Lambs  were  selling  this  year, 
I  will  say,  at  an  average  of  about  14  cents  a  pound  in  Chicago,  while  in  1910 
lambs  sold  for  from  7  to  9  cents  a  pound.  Therefore  lambs  have  scarcely 
doubled  in  value,  and  they  represent  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  these  gentle* 
men. 

Commissioner  Culbkbtson.  Mr.  Gooding,  would  you  rather  do  business  under 
the  cost  and  prices  of  1910  than  under  those  of  the  present  time? 

Mr.  CkioDiNG.  If  we  could  get  the  same  labor  efficiency,  I  would  prefer  to  do 
business  under  present  prices.  However,  there  is  not  much  difference.  Last 
year  was  one  of  our  best,  and  the  year  before  we  made  scarcely  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Chattin.  It  is  the  other  way  with  me. 

Mr.  Spboat.  I  think  that  where  we  do  not  carry  a  very  heavy  landed  invest- 
ment per  ewe,  that  we  can  have  n  big  investment  per  ewe,  and  can  do  business 
as  it  is  done  now.  In  Mr.  Stanfield's  case  they  have  a  big  investment  now, 
where  they  did  not  have  any  investtiiont  in  those  days,  and  I  think  that  would 
be  the  distinction. 

Commissioner  Culbkbtson.  Looking  back  over  the  last  9  or  10  years  of  the 
industry  in  Iduho,  would  you  say  that  upon  the  whole  it  had  been  prosperous? 
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Mr.  Gooding.  Tes;  on  the  whole,  I  think  It  can  be  said  that  It  has  been  a 
prosperous  induntry.  I  think  more  money  has  been  made  by  the  abeepmen  out 
of  land.  I  myself  have  made  three  times  as  mucb  oat  of  the  increased  Taline 
of  my  land  as  I  tiave  out  of  the  sheep  businesa. 

8TATE1CSHT  07  KB.  8.  W.  XoCLITKE,  8ECESTA&T  OV  TSB  MATIOMAL  W00& 
0B0WEB8'  AS80CXATZ0H,  8ALT  LAKE  CITT,  VTAJL 

Mr.  McClube.  Mr.  Ck>mml8sioner,  to-day  you  are  in  the  heart  of  the  world^a 
best  sheep  industry.  I  think  it  can  be  stated  truthfully  that  the  sheep  industry 
in  Idaho  has  been  brought  to  a  higher  stage  of  development,  brought  nearer  to 
perfection,  here  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  world.  I  think  there  are.  how- 
ever, very  considerable  portions  of  Washington  and  of  western  Wyoming  and  of 
Oregon  where  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  has  been  reached. 

The  old  Tariff  Board,  in  making  its  report,  Intimated  that  probably  the  wool- 
growers  could  best  meet  the  burden  of  foreign  competition  by  devoting  more 
attention  to  the  production  of  mutton.  The  bulk  of  Idaho  sheep  bustneas  is 
strictly  on  a  mutton  basis,  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  can  do  any  better  in  the 
production  of  mutton. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  answers  which  ttieae  gen- 
tlemen have  made  to  your  question  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  income  that  thej^ 
have  derived  from  wool  and  mutton.  I  have  talked  with  these  gentlemen  before 
upon  this  subject,  always  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  them  the  thought  that 
wool  is  fundamentally  the  basis  of  the  sheep  industry.  Now,  I  think  it  has 
been  very  generally  stated  here  to-day  that  about  one-third  of  the  gross  income 
of  the  flockmen  was  represented  in  the  sale  of  wool  and  about  two-thirds  in 
the  sale  of  sheep  and  lambs. 

My  observations  have  led  me  to  believe  that  with  the  sheep  industry  on  a 
strictly  mutton  basis,  as  it  is  in  Idaho,  that  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the 
sheepman's  gross  Income  will  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  mutton  and  probably 
60  per  cent  from  the  sale  of  wool.  The  sheepman,  in  selling  his  lambs,  fails 
to  consider  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  income  from  his  lamb  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  its  wool.  There  Is  every  reason  why  the  pelt  of  the  lamb,  or  at 
least  the  wool  on  the  pelt,  should  be  credited  to  the  wool  account  The  packer 
now  buys  his  lambs  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  wool  that  they  carry.  That 
point  Is  proven  by  the  fact  that  later  in  the  spring,  when  we  go  to  market 
with  fed  lambs  weighing  from  80  to  110  pounds,  there  comes  a  time  when  there 
are  shorn  and  unshorn  lambs  on  the  same  market — ^in  other  words,  the  feeder 
who  has  fed  his  lambs  all  winter  reaches  the  conclusion  that  by  shearing  the 
lambs  at  the  feeding  station  outside  of  Chicago  and  sending  them  in  shorn  and 
then  selling  the  wool  separately  that  he  will  get  more  money  than  he  would  if 
he  sent  them  In  with  the  wool  on  them.  The  packers  make  a  discrimination 
against  those  shorn  lambs  ranging  anywhere  from  2  to  4  cents  a  pound  on  a 
lamb  weighing  from  80  to  110  pounds.  During  recent  weeks  the  packers  have 
been  selling  their  lamb  pelts  at  very  high  prices.  One  of  our  Chicago  packers 
about  four  weeks  ago  sold  his  entire  supply  for  that  week,  amounting  to  20,000 
lamb  pelts,  as  I  recall  it,  at  $3.35  a  i)elt.  Since  that  time  pelt  values  have 
declined  slightly,  but  packers*  lamb  pelts  are  quoted  in  Chicago  to-day  at  about 
$3.10  per  pelt. 

Now,  if  we  assume  that  our  range  lamb  is  bringing  on  the  market  $9  per 
head,  and  that  is  above  the  average,  the  packer  is  deriving  out  of  that  $9,  $S  for 
the  pelt  of  the  lamb,  and  the  charge  against  the  lamb  meat  then  is  only  $6.  Of  tlie 
$3  that  he  derives  from  the  sale  of  the  pelt  there  is  $1  ordinarily  that  is  for  the 
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Slat,  10  that  of  the  $9  that  he  paid  for  the  lamb  there  are  $2  he  paid  for  the 
wool  on  the  lamb. 

I  have  worked  this  thing  out  on  a  basis  of  100  sheep,  Just  as  an  illustration. 
If  we  take  100  sheep — I  will  put  it  in  round  figures — averaging  8  pounds  of  wool 
each,  they  will  srhear  800  pounds  of  wool.  Out  of  every  100  sheep  there  ought  to 
be  98  ewes  and  2  rams.  That  would  apply  here  in  Idaho.  But  somebody  must 
raise  the  ewe  lamb9  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ewes  that  die  or  later  are 
marketed.  So  20  per  cent  of  ewe  lambs  must  be  kept  in  the  flock  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  and  the  oldest  ewes  that  are  marketed  each  year.  Therefore,  if  we  have 
100  sheep,  there  would  be  78  ewes,  20  ewe  lambs,  and  2  rams.  Assuming  that 
we  derive  75  per  cent  lambing  crop  of  the  78  ewes  it  gives  us  about  58  lambs. 
Now,  those  lamb  pelts  when  they  go  to  market  total  slightly  in  excess  of  4 
pounds  of  wool  and  sometimes  as  high  as  5  pounds,  depending  on  the  age,  but 
with  lambs  that  go  in  from  4  to  6  months  of  age  they  usually  have  around  4 
pounds  of  wool.  That  wool  to-day  Is  worth  about  60  cents  a  pound,  depending 
on  the  grade.  If  you  have  58  lambs  that  go  to  market  carrying  4  pounds  of 
wool  each,  it  gives  you  232  pounds  of  wool  more  from  your  100  sheep.  That 
makes  your  total  wool  clip  from  the  100  sheep  800  pounds  and  232  pounds  from 
the  lambs  that  are  carried  to  market  on  their  pelts,  making  a  total  of  1,032 
pounds  of  wool  from  100  sheep. 

The  58  lambs,  if  they  weigh  70  pounds,  will  dress  85  pounds,  so  that  your  100 
ewes  in  a  year  have  produced  2,030  pounds  of  lamb  meat  and  1,032  pounds  of 
wooL 

Mr.  Ghattin.  Pardon  me,  but  I  think  you  are  wrong  about  that,  Mr.  McGlure. 

Mr.  McClube.  The  Gommissi<m,  in  its  questionnaire  asked  this  question: 
''Which  would  be  worth  more  to  you,  8  cents  more  per  pound  for  your  wool 
clip  or  2  cents  per  pound  increase  (average  for  the  year)  in  the  price  of  market 
lambs?'' 

Taking  8  cents  a  pound  on  1,032  pounds  of  wool  yon  have  increased  your  in* 
come  from  100  sheep,  $82.56;  taking  2  cents  a  pound  increase  in  the  value  of 
your  lamb  carcass,  and  the  tariff  would  have  to  be  on  the  dresse^l  carcass,  you 
have  only  increased  the  value  of  your  100  sheep  $40.60.  If  you  are  going  to 
raise  the  price  on  the  dressed  lamb  so  as  to  give  us  2  cents  more  a  pound  on  a 
live  lamb,  you  would  have  to  put  a  tariff  of  4  cents  a  pound  on  the  dressed  car- 
cass, as  lambs  shrink  one-half  in  killing.  I  do  not  think  that  a  tariff  on  the 
carcass  would  result  in  raising  the  price  of  lambs  in  this  country  for  the  reason 
that  we  Import  very  few  lambs,  except  occasionally.  A  tariff  might  well  be 
placed  on  lambs  to  take  care  of  the  situation  where  large  shipments  are  brought 
in  which  would  demoralize  the  market  temporarily  in  San  Francisco  or  in 
New  York  and  in  that  way  demoralize  live-lamb  prices. 

Commissioner  Cttlbebtson.  If  we  could  have  the  prices  on  lamb  in  this 
country  that  they  have  in  Great  Britain,  do  you  think  it  would  seriously  modify 
the  Industry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  McClitbs.  We  can  not  modify  it  here,  because  we  are  as  much  on  the 
mutton  basis  as  is  Great  Britain;  but  If  these  men  could  get  the  same  prices 
for  lambs  that  they  do  in  Great  Britain  they  would  not  need  any  protection  on 
the  wool. 

As  illustrating  the  point  I  have  made,  we  have  1,032  pounds  of  wool,  derived 
from  100  sheep,  which»  at  50  cents  a  pound,  gives  a  gross  income  of  $516  from 
the  woo).  That,  of  course.  Includes  the  wool  on  your  lamb  pelt  You  have  58 
lambs  from  100  ewes,  which,  at  $7  a  head — 1  have  credited  to  wool,  the 
wool  on  the  lamb  pelt — gives  you  a  gross  income  from  your  lamb  business  of 
$406  from  the  100  ewes.    In  addition,  you  have  15  old  ewes  to  sell  at  $5  per 
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liead,  of  which  $4  goes  to  meat  and  $1  to  wool.    Therefore,  your  groas  tncome 
from  wool  is  $531  and  from  mutton  and  lamb  $466. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  exception  to  those  figures,  Mr.  CommlsBtooer. 
The  Income  from  the  wool  from  100  sheep  is  $531  and  from  the  mutton  and 
lamb  $466.    I  do  not  know  whether  these  gentlemen  will  agree  with  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Stanfield.  I  think  that  is  quite  correct,  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  McClube.  That  reverses  it  and  gives  us  45  per  cent  from  Iambs  and  S5 
per  cent  from  wool. 

The  Tariff  Commission  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  wool  Industry 
develoi)ed  with  mutton  sheep  is  a  narrow  wool  industry.  It  results  In  the  pro- 
duction of  crossbred  wool,  some  of  which  is  very  inferior.  We  can  not  afford 
to  do  that.    That  is  illustrated  by  the  wool-market  situation  to-day. 

Of  all  the  wool  that  we  have  in  the  United  States  I  could  sell  to-morrow  the 
whole  outfit  of  half-blood  and  pure  Merino  wool,  without  question,  at  very  good 
prices.  We  have  in  our  market  a  tremendous  surplus  of  three-eighths  blmxt 
one-quarter  blood,  braid  wools  from  mutton  sheep,  for  which  there  is  no  mar^ 
ket.  These  wools  are  quoted  high,  but  the  manufacturers  are  not  using  th^tn 
Our  crossbred  wools  are  obtained  from  mutton  sheep,  and  when  yon  go  to  the 
mutton  basis  you  produce  wool  for  which  we  have  no  market  to-day ;  and  the 
industry  can  not  be  supported  on  that  basis.  We  must  have  fine  wools  as  well 
as  these  crossbred  wools.  If  we  did  go  strictly  on  a  mutton  basis,  such  as  tbejr 
are  on  here  in  Idaho,  then  these  wools  would  never  be  marketable  at  a  fair 
price  and  our  manufacturers  would  have  to  go  out  of  the  country  to  get  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  Merino  wools  to  meet  their  needs.  If  a  mutton  policy  is  adopted 
everywhere  in  the  world — ^and  it  will  be  finally — we  shall  ultimately  run  out 
of  fine  wool. 

Mr.  Gooding.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McClure  if  it  Is  not  a  fact  that  teshlons 
control  very  largely  the  use  of  wools  in  this  country,  whether  Merino  or  crow- 
bred  wools? 

Mr.  McClure.  Yes. 

Mr.  GooDiNo.  And  that  If  we  go  back  only  two  or  three  years  we  win  find 
that  the  Merino  wools  were  a  drug  on  the  market? 

Mr.  McClure.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Gooding.  It  Is  not  due  so  much  to  the  difference  between  wools  as  It  Is  to 
the  change  in  fashions.  This  line  of  business  is  almost  new.  I  was  a  pioneer 
In  this  line  of  work  and  the  first  man  west  of  Pocatello  to  ship  a  fkt  Iamb  to 
the  Chicago  market.  Now  practically  the  whole  country  has  pone  Into  that  line 
of  business.  We  have  reached  the  peak  in  the  crossbreeding  of  ewes.  I  belierp 
tliere  is  going  to  be  a  return  to  the  Merino  ram  and  to  the  Merino  bloiM  f^(ln 
the  two  crosses,  so  that  the  two  kinds  of  wool  are  going  to  be  nearer  balanced. 
It  will  take  a  few  years  to  bring  it  about,  but  I  believe  It  Is  coming.  We  are 
going  to  get  a  better  balance  between  the  lines  of  wool  that  we  are  gniwlng  in 
th*»  future  than  we  have  to-day.  We  need  not  fear  that  this  country  will  not 
furnish  a  fair  amount  of  Merino  wool  as  well  as  of  crossbred  wool.  A05tn*U 
tills  yitar  produced  about  33i  per  cent  of  crossbred,  and  20  years  ago  she  did 
not  produce  any. 

Mr.  Mc*(?LrKi:.  New  Zealand  produces  95  per  cent  crossbreil  wool,  ArgMtl&s 
iKi  |M»r  cent  crossbre<l,  and  the  development  of  the  mutton  industry  lias  brought 
iiM  til  the  (M)lnt  where  we  have  so  much  crossbred  wool  that  there  is  no  deiaaiui 
for  It.  We  must  establish  in  this  country  conditions  under  which  mm  ma5 
I'ngfige  in  the  stipep  business  on  almost  a  straight  wool  ba.<;is  If  we  are  to  faa^v 
a  Mupply  of  fine  wool. 

OinimlhKioner  Culbebtson.  That  is  particularly  true  of  ArUoma  and  K^ 

>U*XU'i>,  iH  it? 
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Mr.  MoCitinx.  Yes ;  but  the  time  is  coming  when  they  are  all  going  to  switch. 
If  prices  hold,  the  crossbred  wools  will  Increase ;  and  if  this  country  is  to  have 
its  own  supply  of  fine  wools,  we  roust  establish  somewhere  in  the  country  a 
wool  business  almost  entirely  on  a  wool  basis. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use  of  my  discussing  the  land  question.  For  many 
years  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  has  urged  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  control  of  public  grazing  lands  under  a  system  similar 
to  that  used  in  the  national  forests.  On  July  21-23  of  this  year  a  convention 
was  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  at  which  was  present  representative  sheepmen  and 
cattlemen  from  all  of  the  public-land  States.  That  convention  passed  a  unani- 
mous resolution  asking  Congress  to  enact  legislation  extending  control  of  the 
Forest  Service  over  the  remaining  public  domain.  Recently  I  was  in  Washing- 
ton partly  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  such  legislation,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  there  is  not  1  chance  in  10  that  Congress  can  be  induced  to  pass  any  such 
bill.  Congress  is  determined  that  the  land  shall  be  homesteaded,  and  it  is 
almost  futile  for  us  to  discuss  this  leasing  question. 

Commissioner  Culbiebt8<w.  In  your  Judgment,  the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient use  of  the  lands  out  here  would  be  under  such  a  system? 

Mr.  McClube.  No.  My  Judgment  is  that  the  most  efficient  use  of  western 
lands  would  come  through  private  ownership.  Of  course,  as  €k)v.  €k>oding  has 
said,  private  ownership  will  lead  to  some  very  large  estates,  and  I  think  there 
are  very  few  of  the  sheepmen  who  will  not  agree  with  me,  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  permanency  of  this  Industry  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  thest 
lands  iu  the  ownership  of  the  men  that  are  now  using  them.  I  do  not  think 
the  Forest  Service  or  any  other  service  can  regulate  the  use  of  these  lands  as 
intelligently  or  as  satisfactorily  as  can  the  man  who  owns  the  lands. 

Oommissioner  Culrebtson.  And  what  is  your  second  choice? 

Mr.  McOlxtbb.  We  can  not  get  a  leasing  bill,  and  that  is  my  second  choice.  My 
flnst  choice  can  not  be  obtained  except  as  a  matter  of  evolution ;  that  is,  through 
tne  homestead  system  these  lands  will  ultimately  pass  into  the  hands  of  private 
owners  or  go  on  the  tax  rolls  of  the  State  and  be  sold  for  taxes.  It  is  probable 
that  some  too  large  estates  will  develop,  but  while  that  Is  happening  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  moderate  estates  and  small  holdings,  which  to  my  mind  is  the  ulti- 
mate .<^>lution  of  the  land  question.  I  question  very  much  whether  we  can 
hasten  that  day. 

When  the  one-section  homestead  bill  was  passed  the  original  bill  provided 
that  a  man  could  take  up  a  section  of  land,  and  there  was  no  restriction  what- 
ever. The  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  was  represented  at  that  hearing. 
Oar  association  was  interested  in  having  a  provision  put  into  the  law  that  would 
provide  that  a  man  could  not  take  land  which  would  not  reasonably  support 
a  family.  Had  we  not  put  in  that  provision,  there  would  have  been  a  grand 
rush  for  the  land,  and  stockmen  would  have  been  put  out  of  business  by  the 
time  we  got  home.  By  having  that  restriction  In  it  prevente<l  the  land  from 
being  taken  up  quickly  in  large  tracts,  and  it  gives  the  range  men  a  chance  to 
buy  them  as  fast  as  the  homesteader  gets  title. 

Now,  the  Australian  paddock  system  hns  been  referral  to  here.  That  is  en- 
tirely Impracticable  under  conditions  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  men  can 
run  sheep  in  fenced  pastures  in  the  United  Stttes.  Even  if  we  were  to  lease 
these  lands  and  could  fence  them,  we  would  still  have  to  herd  our  sheep.  Be- 
cause of  predatory  wild  animals  and  the  danger  from  blizzards  nnd  unusual 
fftorniH,  there  would  not  be  over  three  months  in  a  yenr  that  a  man  could  safely 
leave  his  sheop  in  a  pasture  without  the  care  of  a  herder. 
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Now,  about  the  financial  situation  of  the  sheepmen.  While  tbe  infees  for 
wool  and  lambs  seem  high,  the  fact  remains  that  the  sheepmen  toHlaj.  taJdog 
the  country  as  a  whole,  are  not  in  any  better  financial  condition  than  thfsjr  wen 
before  the  war.  In  fact,  there  are  whole  sections  in  the  West  where  loans  to 
sheepmoa  have  increased  during  the  past  two  years. 

About  a  year  ago  I  made  an  investigation  of  the  financial  situatian  of  the 
sheepmen  of  Idaho.  I  had  before  me  the  record  from  every  county*  showlos 
exactly  what  each  man  owed  and  the  number  of  sheep  that  he  ran.  That  leoofii 
showed  that  there  was  an  average  mortgage  against  every  sheep  In  the  State 
amounting  to  something  over  $8.50.  That  does  not  mean,  however*  that  eveiy 
sheep  was  mortgaged,  but  that  there  were  enough  sheep  carrying  mortgages  in 
excess  of  $8.50 — in  fact,  as  high  as  $12 — ^to  make  the  awage  mortgage  on 
Idaho  sheep  in  excess  of  $8.50. 

Commissioner  Oulbebtson.  You  do  not  consider  that  condition  as  evidence  of 
unsoundness,  do  you? 

Mr.  McClube.  No ;  I  do  not.  I  thinlc  It  is  an  evidence  of  progress.  It  shows 
that  the  sheepman  has  not  been  able  to  save  very  much  money,  but  has  beeo 
attempting  to  place  his  business  on  a  more  permanent- basis. 

Mr.  Stanfikld.  Don't  you  think  the  increased  indebtedness  is  attributable  to 
a  large  extent  to  the  acquiring  of  additional  holdings? 

Mr.  MgClurb.  Yes.  They  were  buying  land,  building  lambing  sheds,  and 
making  progress.  Of  course,  that  situation  necessarily  shows  that  they  did 
not  have  any  very  big  profit  out  of  which  they  could  meet  those  new  expeosesi 

Mr.  Stanfield.  No ;  they  borrowed  the  money. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  There  might  be  large  profits  in  other  lines*  and 
the  sheepman  might  consider  it  more  profitable  as  a  whole  for  his  business  to 
borrow  on  his  sheep. 

Mr.  McClure.  You  mean  and  have  money  invested  somewhere  else? 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Yes. 

Mr.  McClurr.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  general  thing.  Thete  were 
cases  where  that  did  happen,  but  figures  miglit  be  produced  to  show  that 
the  sheepmen  were  not  making  enough  money  to  meet  expenses  and  make  such 
improvements  as  they  deemed  essential. 

Commissioner  Cuijbertson.  Who  loaned  this  money  to  them? 

Mr.  McClube.  The  money  is  loaned  by  banks,  by  loan  companies,  and  by 
commission  dealers. 

I  want  to  discuss  briefly  the  question  of  the  marketing  of  the  wool.  I  thinl; 
the  woolgrowers*  associations  have  been  for  many  years  very  thoroughly  Mtto- 
fled  tlmt  the  proper  system  of  marketing  wool  is  for  the  woolgrower  to  shear 
his  sheep  in  the  usual  manner,  and  to  ship  his  wool  to  a  commission  firm.  That 
firm  should  not  be  buying  and  selling  wool,  but  should  be  a  straight  wool  ctun- 
mission  firm.  That  firm  would  necessarily  have  to  advance  sufficient  money  to 
meet  part  of  the  growers'  operating  expenses,  and  the  firm  could  afford  to  do 
that  with  tlie  wool  as  security. 

The  thing  that  has  blocked  us  in  bringing  about  such  a  system — not  so  mudi 
in  Idaho,  but  in  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada — Is  the  fact  that  the  wool  specu- 
lators are  men  of  very  large  financial  means.  In  the  spring  tbe  sbeepmeo 
always  need  additional  money,  even  though  they  have  already  borrowed  whAt 
they  thought  was  sufllcient  to  carry  them  through.  They  generally  go  to  th<*ir 
local  banker  for  it.  Now,  it  very  frequently  happens — and  I  do  not  say  this  to 
discredit  the  bankers — that  these  wool  commission  houses  are  carrying  vecy 
large  deposits  in  those  banks  without  interest.  W^hen  the  time  comes  for  the 
man  to  sell  his  wool,  particularly  the  small  grower,  a  wool  dealer  who  bss  a 
deposit  In  the  bank  will  go  out  and  make  the  small  grower  an  oflter  for  bl* 
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WOOL  This  may  be  two  or  three  months  before  it  Is  shorn,  or  may  be  just  at 
shearing  time.  Naturally  the  small  grower  refers  to  his  banker,  and  he  very 
properly  should.  He  is  frequently  advised  that  while  his  wool  may  be  worth 
more  later  the  offer  is  a  fair  one,  and  he  sells  on  that  basia 

Now,  the  bank  is  not  to  be  blamed.  It  has  to  p!ay  safe.  It  has  loaned  the 
money  to  the  grower  when  he  could  not  get  it  elsewhere.  So  the  banker  gives 
this  advice,  knowing  that  when  the  wool  is  sold  the  loan  will  be  repaid.  Then 
some  bankers  receive  a  commission  on  the  sale  of  their  clients*  wool.  Such  a 
practice  is  criminal. 

Selling  wool  in  advance  of  shearing  or  through  a  bank  always  estab  ishes  for 
the  entire  wool  growing  industry  a  basis  of  values  that  are  below  tiie  actual 
value  of  the  wool.  That  has  been  the  thing  that  the  cooperative  wool-market 
concerns  have  not  been  able  to  surmount. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  Australian  system  of  marketing  wool,  I  notice  that 
the  old  Tariff  Board  report  intimates  that  if  we  prepared  our  wool  under  the 
Australian  system  it  would  increase  the  income  of  the  sheepmen.  That  system 
has  been  very  thoroughy  tried  here  and  the  net  income  from  wool  put  up  under 
the  Australian  system,  in  my  judgment,  has  not  been  as  great  as  the  income 
from  wool  put  up  in  the  old  American  way.  The  cost  of  classing  the  wool  as 
they  do  In  Australia,  in  this  country,  in  some  cases  is  as  much  as  2  cents  a 
pound  higher  than  the  cost  under  the  marketing  system  here. 

Ck>mmissloner  Gulbebtson.  As  our  wool  manufacturers  develop  the  manufac- 
ture of  finer  grades  of  woolra  fabrics  it  will  probably  become  necessary  to  have 
a  better  classing  or  grading  in  this  country  than  we  have  had  in  the  past 

Mr.  McGlubb.  I  think  the  wool  ought  to  be  graded  along  standard  lines,  but 
just  roughly.  I  think  the  grower  can  do  that  as  well  as  anybody  else.  He 
can  grade  his  fine,  half-blood,  three-eighths  blood,  and  braid,  and  that  is  all  he 
needs  to  do.  The  woolgrowers  have  taken  the  position  that  they  have  the  right 
to  sell  direct  to  the  manufacturers,  and  they  have  always  sought  to  bring  about 
that  condition.  That  is  not  possible,  because  the  manufacturer  who  bought  his 
entire  year's  supply  of  wool  direct  from  the  grower  would  be  as  much  a  specu- 
lator In  wool  as  the  woolgrower  is  who  sold  his  wool  six  months  before  It  was 
shorn  from  the  sheep.  When  the  sheep  are  shorn  the  manufacturer  does  not 
know  the  amount  or  the  kind  of  wool  that  he  will  need,  and  therefore  we  can 
only  expect  him  to  purchase  such  wools  as  will  meet  his  immediate  require- 
ments. He  has  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  manufacturers  and  so  must 
buy  his  wool  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  manufac- 
turers do. 

It  would  work  out  about  in  this  way :  Suppose  a  manufacturer  came  out  here 
and  bought  a  million  pounds  of  wool  at  the  prevailing  price  to-day.  Six  months 
from  now  wool  might  drop  10,  15,  or  maybe  20  cents  a  pound.  That  manu- 
facturer could  not  then  compete  with  his  competitors.  Therefore  I  believe  that 
all  the  grower  can  hope  for  or  has  the  right  to  expect  the  manufacturer  to  do 
is  to  buy  direct  only  certain  small  quantities  as  might  meet  his  needs  at  the 
time  of  buying. 

Commissioner  Gulbkrtsoii.  You  would  like  to  convert  the  big  wool  houses  in 
Boston  into  commission  houses? 

Mr.  McGlube.  If  we  could  Just  stop  them  from  speculating  and  get  them  to 
take  the  wool  on  commlHsion,  The  grower  ought  to  carry  his  wool  until  he 
finds  a  market  for  It  I  think  that  is  a  sound  principle  of  economics.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  enhancement  in  value  the  grower  is  entitled  to  it ;  If  there  is  to  be 
any  loss  the  grower  ouglit  to  stand  it.  Under  the  present  system  of  marketing 
wool  through  speculators  we  stand  the  losses  and  get  none  of  the  profits. 
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My  solution  of  the  wool  question  Is  to  handle  the  entire  clip  of  the  United 
Stntes  on  commission,  only  through  commission  houses  ttiat  do  a  strictly  com- 
mission business.  We  have  about  four  firms  that  do  a  strictly  commlssiOD  busi* 
ness.  The  Columbia  Basin  Co.,  In  Portland ;  the  National  Wool  Warehouse,  in 
Chicago ;  and  the  First  Wool  Brokerage  Co.,  in  Boston,  are  on  that  basis. 

Arizona  wool  is  largely  consigned  to  Salter  Bros.  Small  quantities  of  ft  may 
go  elsewhere,  but  Arizona  has  less  complaint  about  her  wool  market  than  any 
State  in  the  Union,  and  for  10  years  she  has  come  nearer  to  obtaining  the  f&ll 
market  value  for  her  wool  than  any  other  State. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  question  of  tariff  remedy  for  the  conditions  pre- 
sented to  you  at  this  hearing.  On  September  3,  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department  Issued  its  quarterly  report  showing  674,000,000  pounds  of  wool  or  Its 
equivalent  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  manufacturers  on  June  80  of  this  year. 
Now,  on  June  80  of  this  year  the  entire  domestic  clip  was  not  on  the  market. 
Some  of  our  wool  had  not  yet  been  sold,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adding 
50,000,000  pounds  to  the  Grovernment  estimate  as  representing  the  unsold  wool 
on  June  30.  That  gives  an  available  stock  of  wool  in  the  United  States  on  Jane 
30  of  724,000,000  pounds.  The  manufacturing  capacity  of  American  woolen  nillfat 
under  present  conditions  will  not  exceed  55,000,000  pounds  a  month,  f  nd  my 
judgment  is  that  during  the  next  12  months  the  average  manufacturing  capacity 
of  American  mills,  if  run  to  the  limit  of  capacity,  will  be  about  650,000,000 
to  700.000,000  pounds  of  wool. 

Commissioner  Qulbebtson.  You  have  allowed  for  the  increased  capacity  that 
came  during  the  war? 

Mr.  McCLtntE.  Yes,  sir.  Statistics  will  show  that  during  the  war  our  Govera- 
ment — for  at  least  one  month,  as  I  remember  it  was  In  March — consumed  73.- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool.  That  was  the  greatest  consumption  in  any  one  roocth 
in  the  history  of  American  wool  manufacture.  But  we  must  remember  that  that 
was  produced  under  the  stress  of  war  conditions  with  the  mills  speeded  op  to 
the  highest  possible  point ;  also  that  they  were  working  on  goods  that  were  not 
of  technical  manufacture.  In  other  words,  they  were  making  low-grade  goods, 
largely  for  Army  purposes,  and  which  were  one-fourth  or  one-third  heavier  in 
weight  than  the  goods  ordinarily  required  by  the  civilian  population.  Goren- 
ment  overcoating,  of  which  very  large  quantities  were  then  being  made,  ran 
from  80  to  32  ounces  to  the  yard,  while  overcoating  usually  runs  from  18  to  24 
ounces.  The  woolen  khaki  that  was  being  adopted  for  American  soldiers  was 
started  at  16  ounces  to  the  yard  and  finally  ended  up  at  20  to  22.  The  average 
weight  of  clothing  worn  by  our  civilian  population  is  about  14  ounces  to  the  yanl 
I  think  tlie  American  Woolen  Co.  standard-weight  goods  is  13|  ounces,  which  is 
very  much  lighter  than  was  made  during  the  war.  The  same  loom  that  was 
devoting  its  time  to  making  30-ounce  goods  Is  now  making  goods  that  carriet» 
very  much  less  wool,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  our  consumption  of  wool 
must  be  very  materially  reduced  from  the  73,000,000  pounds,  the  point  reaclieil  tn 
only  one  month  during  the  war.  I  feel  that  the  estimate  of  55,000,000  pounds 
as  the  gross  consumption  or  maximum  consumption  Is  very  liberal. 

On  that  basis  of  consumption  we  had  in  the  United  States  on  June  30  sufflcient 
wool  to  run  this  country,  if  not  a  pound  was  grown,  anywhere  ftom  13  to  19 
months,  and  therefore  the  necessity  for  importation  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
exist.  This  wool  consisted  of  normal  lines,  with  a  fair  percentage  of  eadi 
grade. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  But  there  was  a  large  excess  of  one-qoaner 
blood  wool  and  lower? 
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Mr.  MoOlusb.  Yes;  they  had  some  excess  of  thvee^igbths  blood  and  lower, 
due  to  war  Importations. 

The  other  day  the  British  wool  administrator  made  an  announcement  that 
the  British  Government  had  in  stock  wool  of  a  total  weight  of  1,600,000,000 
IK>unda,  which  with  such  portions  of  the  Australian  clip  as  may  be  marketed  be- 
fore June  30  of  next  year,  makes  a  very  large  stock  of  wool  for  Great  Britain 
to  handle.  They  naturally  want  to  meet  a  lot  of  their  war  Indebtedness  and 
therefore  are  desirous  of  selling  that  wool  all  over  the  world.  The  wootgrowers 
of  this  country  feel  that  Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  market  any  of  that  wool 
in  this  country,  and  we  hope  that  the  Tariff  Commission  will  make  reoommenda* 
tlon  in  the  very  near  future  urging  some  antidumping  law  under  which  that 
wool  can  not  be  imported  into  the  United  States  until  the  needs  of  this  country 
in  the  way  of  consumption  will  Justify  the  bringing  of  it  here.  If  the  Tariff 
Commission  will  see  fit  to  make  a  recommendation  to  Congress  to  place  a 
reasonable  duty  on  imported  wool,  we  hope  that  recommendation  will  provide 
that  this  duty  shall  be  levied  on  the  scoured  content  of  the  wooL  We  think 
that  matter  has  been  very  thoroughly  discussed,  and  what  was  true  in  1912 
as  Justifying  that  recommendation  still  Justifies  it  in  1010.  And  we  have  the 
further  indorsement  that  our  Government  bought  the  entire  domestic  clip  in 
1918  on  the  scoured  basis. 

Commissioner  Culbebtsor.  I  would  like  a  word  from  Mr.  McClure  on  the 
question  of  the  demand  for  wool  and  the  supply.  In  your  Judgment  there  isn*t 
any  likelihood  of  the  world's  price  of  wool  breaking  any  time  soon,  is  there? 

Mr.  MoClubb.  You  menu  any  serious  break  or  a  small  break? 

Commissioner  Cuiaebtson.  The  world  to-day  is  so  far  behind  In  its  supply 
of  wool  that  the  price  is  likely  to  be  held  up,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McClube.  I  think  probably  it  is  behind  in  Its  supply  of  woolen  gooda 
I  think  the  supply  of  wool  is  above  normal.  We  must  take  into  consideration 
that  what  obtains  In  this  country  obtains  abroad.  Labor  is  very  inefficient  and 
the  wool-manufacturing  machinery  of  the  world  is  not  going  to  be  utilised  as 
well  or  as  fast  as  we  think  or  hope  it  will  be.  We  feel  that  some  protection 
ought  to  be  given  us  against  the  possibility  of  the  dumping  of  this  wool  on  our 
shores. 

CONFERENCE  AT  RAWLINS,  WYO.,  OCTOBER  80,  1919. 
8TATE1USNT  07  XK.  J.  X.  BIDCSEY,  OF  &AWUK8,  WYO. 

Mr.  Rum  SET.  I  own  between  18,000  and  20,000  sheep,  and  my  outfit  is  on  a 
Rambouillet  and  Cotswold  basis.  The  foundation  of  all  the  herds  here,  prob- 
ably, is  RambouiUet-Merino.  With  the  coming  of  free  wool  we  had  to  produce 
mutton  as  well  as  wool. 

CoramlSBioner  Culbertson,  Prior  to  that  time  the  chief  product  was  wool? 

Mr.  RuHSEY.  Wool  was  the  principal  feature.  We  did  not  sell  Iambs  years 
ago  until  they  got  to  be  yearling  wethers;  now  we  sell  lambs  that  are  5  to  0 
months  old.  because  we  breed  for  a  larger  lamb. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  With  a  Rnmt>ouillet  base,  wlmt  bucks  do  you  use? 

Mr.  RuHSEY.  To  the  Rambouillet  ewe  for  half-blood  wool  and  a  larger  sheep 
we  breed  a  Cotswold  buck.  We  take  one  cross  of  the  Rambouillet-Cotswold  and 
cross  right  hack  with  the  Rambouillet. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  You  get  a  comeback  sheep  in  that  way? 

Mr.  RuMSKv.  Yes,    We  try  to  keep  It  about  there. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Have  you  tried  the  Corriedale? 

Mr.  RuMSET.  Some  men  have.  I  have  not.  I  have  examined  them  carefully 
and  am  very  much  pleased  with  them. 
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CommlsBloner  Cttlbkbtson.  Do  you  find  that  the  Comeback  sheep  holds  to 
type? 

Mr.  RUMSET.  Not  always;  but  I  think  generally. 

Commisflloner  Oulbebtbon.  How  far  apart  are  your  summer  and  winter 
ranges? 

Mr.  RUHSEY.  From  100  to  125  miles. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Are  the  trails  still  open? 

Mr.  RuiiSEY.  Yes;  but  I  tell  you  we  all  get  "up  against  It**  We  are  grad- 
ually buying  ranches — putting  in  our  profits  for  years  in  order  to  preserve  oor 
sheep  business.    I  bought  one  the  other  day  that  (k>st  $105,000. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  What  conditions  forced  you  to  buy  that  land? 

Mr.  Rum  SET.  The  need  of  raising  feed  to  protect  the  sheep  in  a  drought  or 
in  winter. 

Commissioner  Citlbertson.  What  proportion  of  the  year  do  you  feed  your 
flocks? 

Mr.  Rt7MBET.  We  usually  begin  about  December  20.  Two  years  ago*  when 
winter  was  nearly  over,  we  lost  $100,000  worth  of  sheep.  I  know  of  other  men 
in  the  Rock  Springs  lease  that  lost  over  1300,000,  and  the  average  loss  was  40 
per  cent. 

Commissioner  Culbertsoh.  From  what  causes? 

Mr.  RuifsET.  From  a  five-day  blizzard,  beginning  the  night  of  April  10.  t 
had  seven  carloads  of  feed  along  the  road  to  the  Rock  Springs  lease  and  we 
could  not  get  any  of  It  to  the  sheep.  I  had  been  working  up  to  the  point  I 
had  reached  for  years,  and  it  ^ill  take  me  four  years  to  get  that  outfit  back  to 
its  former  condition.  The  result  is  that  the  building  of  warehouses  in  the 
center  of  the  winter  range,  where  we  could  stock  up  with  feed  and  save  the 
sheep  in  the  hour  of  peril,  is  being  seriously  considered.  Of  course,  that  in- 
creases our  expensea  The  summer  range,  once  free,  now  costs  us  7^  to  9  cents 
a  head,  lambing  included. 

Commissioner  Cixbbrtson.  Have  you  built  any  warehouses? 

Mr.  RrMSET.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Citlbertson.  The  homestead  act  has  not  caused  you  any  seriooa 

difficulty  here? 
Mr.  Ri*H8ET.  It  hasn*t  right  in  this  locality,  but  in  the  Brown  Hill  country 

it  haa 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  What  is  the  solution  of  the  land  situation  In  this 
locality?  In  some  places  I  have  found  that  the  sheepmen  are  favorable  to  the 
extension  of  the  forest  reserve  principle  to  the  public  land. 

Mr.  RvMSEY.  I  (tin  only  see  that  it  will  tax  the  sheepmen  more  and  that  tbe 
Government  will  get  more.  They  can  not  district  it  out,  because  this  land  oat- 
side  the  forest  reserve  is  very  poor  and  the  feed  varies  each  year. 

Commissioner  Ctlbebtson.  What  feed  do  j'ou  produce  on  irrigated  fanii»  is 
this  locality? 

Mr.  RvMSET.  Alfalfa  hay.  We  have  alfalfa  meal,  whldi  is  60  per  cent  mo- 
lassies,  and  cottonseed  oil  cakes.    Many  prefer  com. 

Conunissioner  Ctlbbbtson.  What  are  you  paying  for  hay  now? 

Mr.  RvusxT.  $27  per  ton  f.  a  l>.  Saratoga.  It  costs  $S2  laid  down  at  drf 
warehouse  od  my  winter  quarters. 

Mr.  NoauTT.  From  19t^  to  1911.  on  the  average,  it  did  not  exceed  |8  on  thf 
car. 

Commissioner  Ci'tJicRTaoN.  How  much  do  you  pay  yoor  herders  now? 

Mr.  RmsKT.  They  avenge  $100  a  month.    In  1010  we  paid  $40  or  $45» 

Oowmlaiionar  CuLBnraon.  Wliere  do  yoa  iBarkec  yoor  lanlMl 
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Mr.  RuMBKT.  At  Denver  and  Omaha,  principally  Omaha.  We  frequently  aell 
to  Colorado  feeders. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Abont  what  per  cent  of  lambs  do  you  mark  up? 

Mr.  RuMSET.  We  mark  up  as  higb  as  83  per  cent  in  a  good  year.  The  summer 
lamb  losses  are  usually  quite  heavy. 

Commissioner  Cuihebtsor.  You  do  not  have  expensive  lambing  sheds  like 
those  around  Boise? 

Mr.  Rum  SET.  No;  we  have  natural  protection  on  the  range. 

Commissioner  Culbextson.  Do  yon  hand  shear  or  machine  shear? 

Mr.  RuHSCY.  I  used  to  have  a  steam  plant,  but  band  shear  now,  as  we  found 
this  climate  was  too  severe  to  cut  so  close. 

Mr.  Peck.  Mr.  Rumsey  spoke  about  including  land  under  the  forest  reserve 
and  making  it  more  expensive  for  the  sheepmen.  In  Colorado  there  has  been 
opened  up  a  range  which  was  never  used  before  for  over  100,000  sheep.  I  think 
that  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  RuMSET.  I  meant  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  running  sheep.  For 
years  we  did  not  pay  anything  to  go  on  the  national  forest,  and  now  they  have 
doubled  the  price.  I  was  not  finding  fault  I  think  the  national  forest  is  one 
of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened. 

m.  Peck.  When  we  opened  up  that  land  we  really  extended  the  industry  there. 

Mr.  RuicsET.  Yes ;  and  just  about  saved  the  sheep  Industry  of  Carbon  County. 

STATEMENT  OF  XE.  I.  J.  EENDLE,  OF  EAWLIHS,  WTO. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Where  do  you  run  your  sheep? 

Mr.  Rendlb.  In  summer  in  Colorado  National  Park  and  in  fall  and  winter 
about  20  miles  north  of  RawUna. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  trailing? 

Mr.  Rendlb.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  have  ranches? 

Mr.  Renole.  No.  We  run  entirely  on  winter  range  land.  We  own  every  other 
section. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Does  that  practically  give  you  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment sections,  too? 

Mr.  RXNDLE.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Have  cattle  Interfered  with  the  sheep  business 
on  those  lands? 

Mr.  RxNOLB.  Yes.  The  covrmen  use  the  range  as  thou|^  we  didn*t  own  every 
other  section.    Their  cattle  roam  about  and  are  not  molested. 

Conunissioner  Culbebtson.  What  is  the  basis  of  your  flocks  as  to  breeds? 

Mr.  Rendlb.  RambouUlet  I  feel  that  we  can  not  get  too  far  away  from  the 
Merino  base  in  this  country,  because  the  sheep  herd  and  handle  so  much  better. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  place  the  greater  emphasis  on  mutton  or 
wool? 

Mr.  Rendle.  There  has  been  more  emphasis  on  lambs  since  1914  and  1915. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  equipment  have  you  on  your  summer  range? 

Mr.  Rendle.  Three  men  to  two  herds,  with  saddle  and  pack  horses,  when  we 
go  into  the  mountains,  but  as  soon  as  we  get  out  of  the  reserve  we  go  back  to 
our  wagons. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  About  what  investment  have  you  In  summer  equip- 
ment per  camp? 

Mr.  RxNDUL  About  $300,  including  the  value  of  the  horses,  pack  saddles, 
tents,  and  miscellaneous  equipment.  It  is  very  small  in  the  mountains  but  is 
easily  destroyed,  and  the  upkeep  is  heavy, 
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OommisBioner  Culbkbtbon.  Do  you  find  tbat  the  GoiXBet^    /  ^  tttim 

type?  /     / 

Mr.  RUMSET.  Not  always;  but  I  think  generally.  ^ 

Commisaioner  Culbebtson.  How  far  apart  are  %      ,  '^  ^  •ittK 

ranges? 

Mr.  RuMBEY.  From  100  to  125  miles.  *     ' 

Conimissioner  Cxn:AEBT80N.  Are  the  trails  st',     * 

Mr.  RuMSET.  Yes ;  but  I  tell  you  we  all  r  •    ' 
ually  buying  ranches— putting  in  our  proflf  '  ^^  ^  *«ad? 

sheep  business.    I  bought  one  the  other  6f  ^*^^ 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  What  con^*  '^'  count? 

Mr.  RuMSKT.  The  need  of  raising  ^ 
in  winter.  ^^^*  Rendle,  over  a 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Wh' 
flocks?  i>»ni  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  RuMSET.  We  usually  b'  irom  predatory  animals  and 

winter  was  nearly  over,  we  ' 
in  the  Rock  Springs  lease  ^>o  years, 

per  cent.  ^ype  of  labor  do  you  use? 

Commissioner  Culbt 

Mr.  RuMSET.  Fror  ,.  Is  it  efficient? 

had  seven  carloadf        .,  very  unreliable. 

could  not  get  an-      ^«»tson.  Was  1918  or  1919  the  most  profitable  year  for 
had  reached  fo' 
Its  former  cr       ^^g, 

center  of  t*     >^  ^tn:3EBT80N.  What  is  the  present  situation  as  to  the  sale  of 
Sheep  in  V>'.;;^,ltyT  • 

creases     ^  /.»^\^  j  think  it  is  good  In  regard  to  price  or  ready  sales. 
a  hea'*  ^^  i^^Lxer  Culbebtson.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Industry  here? 

^      y^'^oU  About  19  years. 

J,  ''^-ionef  Culbebtson.  Looking  back,  would  you  say  that  the  industry 

III' 

t^<  pn^sporous? 
i^'    jofjvDLE.  Yes,  sir. 
V"  ^98ioner  Culbebtson.  What  factors  are  coming  in  to  arrest  its  devekip- 

^T\n  tlie  future? 
'^*,.,  RENDLE.  The  640-acre  homestead  act,  the  taking  up  of  land  and  water 
,^a  on  the  desert,  where  previously  in  the  summer  no  one  ever  thimght 
'J*  running  sheep,  has  resulted  in  cutting  down  our  winter  range  to  a  great 

extent. 
Commissioner  Culbebtson.  You   are  having  trouble  with   water  on  your 

winter  range? 

Mr.  Rendle.  The  little  water  holes  have  been  taken  up,  and  they  are  now 
using  fPed  in  summer  that  up  to  five  years  ago  was  left  for  winter,  on  accoant 
of  not  being  able  to  get  all  of  their  sheep  on  to  the  national  forest. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  You  are  gradually  protecting  yourself  by  I«^ 

chasing  lands? 

Mr.  Rendle.  It  Is  now  impossible  to  purchase  any  more  land  in  blocks  that 
will  do  any  good.    The  railroad  land  has  all  been  purchased. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Poes  purchased  land  represent  a  permanent  bails 

for  the  Industry? 
Mr.  Rendi^e.  In  a  way.  but  we  are  stUI  up  a  tree,  with  every  other  section 

Inside  the  railroad  land. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  wsy  of 
handling  these  Government  aeetiona? 
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^jvDLB.  I  would  like  to  see  them  put  out  at  a  small  rental  bo  that  we 
'  and  fully  protect  them. 
^\  ner   Culbebtbon.  You  would  preter   leasing  these  lands   rather 

\  •  the  forest-reserve  principle? 

would  not  want  them  under  forest  supervision. 
"LBSBTsoN.  What  are  the  chief  forage  plants  for  sheep  in  the 


'■\\ 


s 


<11  submit  a  list  of  them, 
as  follows : ) 
V^       ^   ^  Hayden  and  Routt  ForestM. — Grasses :  Fescues,  red- 

<«.  wheat  grass,  brome  (wild  oats),  grama,  timothy. 

Md  parsnip,  bluebell,  gentians,  urn  flowers,  colum- 

^""^  '^n,  chokecherry,  oak,  rabbit  brush,  sagebrush, 

.1,  marsh  marigold,  geranium,  larkspur,  brier- 


\ 


\ 


•;iHON.  Are  sheep  losses  due  to  physical  difficulties  over 

control,  or  to  bad  judgment? 

.  Part  of  them  are  due  to  poor  Judgment    A  Forest  Service  man 

buys  that  he  told  some  men  who  were  in  charge  of  sheep  up  north 

iiiere  was  black  alkali  there.    The  sheepmen  said  they  knew  what  to  do, 

at,  neverthless,  they  lost  practically  the  entire  band. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  That  same  criticism  would  apply  to  these  large 
losses  due  to  failure  to  get  feed  to  the  sheep  on  the  winter  ranges,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  but  sometimes  it  is  physically  impossible  to  get  it  to  them. 
At  one  time,  we  had  an  abundance  of  feed  within  9  miles  of  camp,  and  for  five 
days  we  couldn*t  see  to  move  a  team  in  that  direction.  To  have  your  feed  within 
9  miles  is  supposed  to  be  very  good.  I  think  losses  on  the  forest  reserve  in  the 
mountains  are  impossible  to  overcome,  as  it  is  hard  to  tell  when  they  are  going 
to  occur. 

CSommissioner  Ctlbertson.  Do  sheep  ever  freeze  to  death  on  the  range? 

Mr.  Rkndix.  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  do  when  they  become  thin.  Fat 
sheep  never  do. 

Mr.  Dautt.  Mr.  Rendle  stated  that  the  land  which  is  in  the  "  checker  board," 
lying  between  the  railroad  sections  he  purchased  and  within  what  we  call 
the  railroad  land  grants,  he  would  not  want  to  see  handled  by  the  Forestry 
Department  He  also  favored  leases  under  a  low  rental.  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  he  would  favor  purchase  on  a  long-time  payment  basis,  say  18  years,  at  low 
rates  of  interest? 

Mr.  Rendle.  Yes;  I  would. 

Commissioner  Cuilbebtson.  How  much  did  you  pay  per  acre  for  your  land? 

Mr.  Rendle.  In  1906  and  1907  we  paid  50  cents  an  acre  for  48,000  acres  within 
the  railroad  grants. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  For  what  are  such  lands  purchased  now? 

Mr.  Rendle.  The  last  land  sold  directly  by  the  Union  Pacific  brought  as 
much  as  $2  an  acre. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Are  these  the  usual  prices  paid? 

Mr.  Dalet.  The  prices  varied  from  50  cents  to  $8  an  acre  for  land  west  of 
the  Platte  River  and  east  of  Bitter  Creek. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  an  acre  of  that  equal  to  an  acre  of  forest-reserve  land  for 
running  sheep? 

Mr.  Dalet.  No  ;  the  ratio  is  about  1  to  6 ;  that  is,  6  acres  of  this  land  to  1 
acre  on  the  forest  reserves. 
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Commissioner  Cttlrertson.  How  many  acres  per  sheep? 

Mr.  Rendle.  About  5  acres.    We  feed  six  months. 

Cyommissloner  Gxtlbebtson.  What  Is  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  luitioiUil 
forest? 

Mr.  Peck.  It  varies  in  different  localities.  We  figure  one  sheep  to  a  couple 
of  acres  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Daley.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Rendle  if,  when  he  purchased  this  rail- 
road land,  the  fact  that  he  got  the  Government  land  free  influenced  him  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  Rendle.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  bought  the  railroad  land  if  we 
had  not  gotten  the  Government  sections. 

Mr.  RuiiSEY.  The  Railroad  Company  used  that  as  an  Inducement 

Commissioner  Cijlbebtbon.  Do  you  consider  the  price  paid  to  be  reasonable? 

Mr.  RuMSET.  No;  I  paid  50  cents  for  a  great  deal  of  land  which  had  been 
offered  here  at  20  cents. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  What  is  the  general  feeling  about  the  price  at 
which  this  land  was  sold? 

Mr.  Daley.  I  would  say  that  the  first  75  per  cent  was  sold  at  a  fairly  reason- 
able figure,  and  the  last  25  per  cent  was  too  high. 

STATEKENT  OF  KR.  A.  E.  8TKATT0K,  07  EAWUN8,  WTO. 

Mr.  Stbatton.  I  live  in  Rawlins,  and  run  25,000  sheep  in  the  Routt  Forest 
in  summer  and  on  the  Red  I>esert  in  winter. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  How  much  land  do  you  control  for  your  winter 
range? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  Between  four  and  five  townships,  alternate  sectlona,  located 
north  and  south  of  Warasutter.    I  do  not  know  the  exact  acreage. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Have  you  reached  an  organization  where  yoa  oui 
protect  the  industry  and  go  ahead  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  Only  to  a  very  limited  extent 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  What  uncertain  factors  are  there  to^ay  whidi 
are  likely  to  interfere  with  its  development? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  040-acre  homestead  act  and  the  general  trend  of  iegiila.- 
tion. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Have  you  had  trouble  with  the  640*«cre  bome^ 
stead  act? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes ;  and  with  the  320,  and  the  160. 

Commissioner  Clh^ertson.  Was  that  trouble  over  the  land  between  your 
summer  and  winter  ranges? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  on  our  lambing  ground  and  f&U  ranges. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Have  any  of  these  homesteads  become  pennaiunt, 
or  are  most  of  them  abandoned? 

Mr.  Stratton.  One  gets  out  nnd  another  comes  in.  The  idea,  apparently.  Is 
to  graft  a  living.  I  have  watcheil  them  ever  since  they  came  and  have  newr 
seen  a  crop  raised  yet. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Do  they  sell  their  land  to  the  cattlemen  or  the 
sheepmen  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  have  never  been  able  to  get  enough  done  to  provte  up 
title  and  sell  out. 

Commissioner  Ci-lbertson.  What  is  the  best  solution  of  the  public  land  prob* 
lem  in  this  locality? 
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Mr.  Stbatton.  I  would  rather  see  it  leased  or  passed  Into  private  ownership 
by  being  sold  on  easy  payments. 

Commissioner  OuLBSBTsoif.  What  per  cent  of  your  Income  Is  from  wool? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  From  1910  to  1913  we  received  a  Uttle  more  from  the  sale  of 
sheep  and  lambs  than  from  wool.  Since  then,  with  the  exception  of  1917,  I  have 
gotten  twice  as  much  from  the  sale  of  sheep. 

Ck>mmlssloner  Culbertson.  Then,  you  are  gradually  placing  more  emphasis 
on  the  lambing  side  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Steatton.  We  are  breeding  for  bigger  sheep  and  coarser  wooL  We  are 
raising  about  as  much  wool  per  head  as  ever,  but  a  different  grade. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  question  of 
losses? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  Our  summer  losses  are  the  heaviest,  caused  by  straying,  by 
coyotes  and  other  predatory  animals  on  the  reserve ;  also  by  poison. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  What  Is  the  Government  doing,  Mr.  Peck,  with 
regard  to  eliminating  predatory  animals? 

Mr.  Peck.  The  Biological  Survey  has  talcen  full  charge  of  that  campaign. 
The  forest  rangers  do  all  they  can  in  the  way  of  trapping,  etc. 

Commissioner  CULBCitTSON.  Has  the  Australian  system  of  grading  and  class- 
Ing  been  tried  at  all? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  It  is  satisfactory  with  the  ones  that  follow  it. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Mr.  Smiley,  what  led  you  to  adopt  the  Australian 
system? 

Mr.  Smilet.  We  found  we  could  sell  graded  and  classed  wool  a  little  better. 

Commissioner  Citlbertson.  How  many  grades  do  yon  put  out? 

Mr.  Smilet.  We  skirt  the  wool.  Instead  of  rolling  the  dirt  and  everything 
up  in  the  fleece  we  keep  that  by  itself. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  The  increased  price  for  the  main  body  of  the 
Ceece  more  than  compensates  you? 

Mr.  Smilet.  We  received  a  little  more  for  Australian  classed  wool  than  for 
wcK»i  not  cisRsed  tlat  way. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Do  you  sell  direct  to  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Smilet.  We  have  a  commission  house  of  our  own  in  Boston.  They  sell 
it  to  manufacturers,  not  to  dealers.    We  grade  it  ourselves. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  About  how  large  a  clip  do  you  have  per  year? 

Mr.  Smilet.  From  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  flfty  thousand  pounds. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Is  there  anyone  else  here  who  uses  the  Australian 
system? 

Mr.  Bible.  I  am  a  director  of  the  Cow  Creek  Sheep  Co.,  the  Leo  Sheep  Co., 
and  the  Sandston  Sheep  Co.,  in  each  of  which  we  use  the  Australian  system. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Is  there  a  disposition  in  those  companies  to  con- 
tinue the  method? 

Mr.  Bible.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  What  system  do  you  use  in  selling  your  wool,  Mr. 
Stratton? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  We  ship  on  commission,  or  sell  here  when  the  price  is  satis- 
factory to  the  grower;  if  not,  it  is  consigned. 

Commissioner  Culberthon.  Is  that  system  of  marketing  wool  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  No  ;  but  it  is  about  the  only  one  we  have.  As  a  general  thing, 
if  we  consign  it,  we  do  not  do  any  better. 

Commissioner  CiasERTsoN.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  us  to  improve- 
ments in  marketing  wool? 
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Mr.  Ruif  0ET.  Auction  sales ;  sealed  bids. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Have  you  had  auction  sales  in  this  localitjrt 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  but  we  have  run  sealed-bid  sales,  which  were  not 
more  satisfactory  than  private  sales. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Are  you  interested  in  the  National  Wool  WAr»> 
house  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  have  been  interested  three  or  four  times.  It  was  about  the 
XH)oreBt  commission  firm  in  the  country. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Is  anyone  here  using  that  medium  of  marketiiig 
their  wool? 

Mr.  EsPT.  The  Blake  Sheep  Co.  uses  it 

Mr.  Rendix.  The  Rendle  Sheep  Co.  does. 

Mr.  RuHSET.  I  use  it.  The  Carbon  County  Sheep  Co.,  the  Daley  Sheep  Ow, 
the  Murray  ft  Mackay  Sheep  Co.,  the  Kindt  Sheep  Co.,  John  Mahoney,  and  the 
Rasmussen  Sheep  Co.  use  it. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  I  gather  that  it  is  quite  generally  used  in  this 
locality. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Some  are  satisfied  ^ith  it  and  some  are  not 

STATEMENT  07  XE.  EAT  PECK,  OF  8TEAXS0AT  8PEIV08.  WTO. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Of  what  forest  are  you  the  supervisor? 

Mr.  Peck.  For  two  years  I  have  been  supervisor  of  the  Routt  National 
Forest,  in  Moffat,  Routt,  Jackson,  and  Grand  Counties,  Colo.  Before  that  I 
was  deputy  supervisor,  and  have  been  acquainted  with  conditions  in  the  forest 
for  11  years. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Will  you  discuss  the  development  of  the  slieep 
Industry  with  reference  to  the  forest? 

Mr.  Peck.  The  lower  portions  of  the  forest  were  used  quite  extensively  for 
cattle  and  sheep  ranges,  and  the  very  high  ranges — the  timbered  and  rough 
sections — ^were  not.  At  that  time  there  was  considerable  local  opposition  to 
sheep,  but  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  assodatioo 
here  sheep  were  introduced  into  Routt  Forest.  The  Hayden  Forest  was  pretty 
badly  overgrazed.  Consequently  Routt  Forest  was  used  to  take  care  of  tbe 
surplus.  In  1909  we  started  in  gradually  with  something  like  15,000  head,  whi<^ 
we  have  gradually  increased  to  about  115,000. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Is  that  the  maximum  capacity? 

Mr.  Peck.  Very  nearly  so.  Of  that  number,  something  like  5,000  are  locally 
owned,  and  the  remainder  are  Wyoming  sheep. 

Mr.  Daley.  Do  you  mean  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  range  is  reached  or 
the  capacity  of  the  range  open  for  sheep? 

Mr.  Peck.  The  sheep  range.  The  forest  is  all  in  use  now  by  either  sheep  or 
cattle,  while  formerly  a  large  portion  of  it  was  not 

Mr.  Daley.  If  the  present  limits  of  the  reserve  were  extended,  then  the 
there  now  would  not  represent  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  whole  range? 

Mr.  Peck.  Not  if  we  took  in  lands  that  are  not  fully  utilized  by  cattle, 
may  be  some  areas  more  profitable  for  sheep  range  than  cattle  range. 

Coumiissionor  Culhertson.  Is  not  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  range  bronglit 
about  by  a  combination  of  cattle  and  sheep? 

Mr,  Peck.  It  depends  on  the  type  of  range.  Sheep  do  not  eat  wet  meadow 
grasses  in  the  high  country.  They  range  more  on  weeds  and  browse.  Whererer 
we  have  meadow  land  commingled  with  the  weed  type,  it  la  more  profltable  to 
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ran  both  kinds  of  stock,  providing  that  can  be  worked  ont  with  the  permittee. 
It  does  not  pay  very  well  to  run  antagonistic  permittees  on  the  same  area.  If 
one  man  owns  sheep  and  cattle,  they  get  along  pretty  well. 

Commissioner  Oulbebtson.  Do  you  have  an  advisory  board  of  sheep  and 
cattle  men? 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  CuzaxirrsoN.  Will  yon  describe  that  system  of  cooperation? 

Mr.  Peck.  The  cattle  range  on  Routt  Forest  Is  divided  among  eight  associa- 
tions. Each  appoints  an  advisory  board  of  three  to  five  members  to  confer 
with  forest  officials  on  the  management  of  the  range. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Do  you  con<<ider  that  the  sheep  industry  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  conservation  of  forests? 

Mr.  Peck.  We  have  bad  no  serious  fires  since  the  high  country  has  been 
grazed.  Formerly,  when  feed  dried  up  in  the  fall,  it  was  often  waist  high  and  very 
inflammable.  The  presence  of  the  sheepmen  in  the  forest  proves  of  great  bene- 
fit. The  herders  are  very  careful  about  fires,  and  either  notify  the  forest  offi- 
cers about  them  or  put  the  fires  out.  We  have  received  an  immense  amount  of 
cooperation  along  those  lines. 

Commissioner  Citlbebtson.  Have  you  found  it  necessary  to  cut  down  the 
larger  permittees  on  account  of  applications  from  Class  A  men? 

Mr.  Peck.  Not  in  the  sheep  business.  We  have  cut  down  the  large  cattlemen 
for  the  sake  of  the  small,  and  that  might  eventually  happen  to  the  sheep  indus- 
try, provided  the  local  Industry  was  built  up. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Will  yoju  state  the  prices  which  you  charge  for 
grazing  sheep  in  the  forest? 

Mr.  Peck.  I  have  this  statement: 

Grazing  fees  in  Hayden  and  Routt  National  Forests. — Sheep:  May  5  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  lambing  season,  12  cents;  May  5  to  October  10,  lambing  season,  13 
cents;  June  16  to  September  30,  9f  cents;  July  1  to  September  30,  8i  cents. 
Additional  for  lambing,  2  cents  per  bead. 

Mr.  Daley.  If  the  amount  of  territory  allotted  to  sheep  has  increased — and 
the  number  of  sheep  has  been  increasing  since  Routt  Forest  was  opened — how 
is  that  ihcrease  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  Peck.  By  oi^ening  new  territory  along  the  top  of  the  range.  A  good  deal 
of  the  extension  was  made  against  local  opposition.  The  cattlemen  had  been 
allowed  certain  ranges,  and  consequently  claimed  them,  even  though  they  were 
not  using  the  range  to  capacit3%  We  consldere<l  the  high  range  Inaccessible  for 
cattle;  besides,  there  were  too  many  files.  Possibly  the  demand  for  cattle 
range  was  not  as  great  then  as  now.  It  all  depends  on  how  badly  they  want  a 
range.  For  Instance,  Mr.  Turrell  grazed  a  bunch  of  cattle  along  with  tils 
sheep  on  top  of  the  Continental  Divide  near  Mount  Ethel,  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  courses  In  the  forest — over  11,000  feet 

Mr.  PETRIE.  You  can  put  cattle  at  an  altitude  of  over  11,000  feet,  but  you 
can  not  keep  them  there,  ^ 

Mr.  Peck.  Yes ;  they  l^rd  the  cattle  there.  They  do  not  turn  them  loose  aa 
they  ordinarily  would. 

8TATSXEHT  OF  XE.  JAMES  BLACKHALL,   SKCAICPXEKT,   WTO. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  What  is  your  address,  Mr.  Blackball  T 

Mr.  Blackball.  Encampment,  Wyo. 

Commissioner  Culbbbtson.  And  you  are  supervisor  of  what  forestT 
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Mr.  Blackhall.  Of  the  Hayden  Forest,  in  Carbon  County,  Wyo.,  and  Jackson 
County,  Colo. 

Commiasloner  Culbertson.  How  long  have  you  been  on  tbat  Xoreat? 

Mr.  Blackhauu  Fifteen  years. 

ConimisBioner  Cvlbebtson.  I  wish  you  would  discuss  the  Aeep  Industry  with 
reference  to  that  forest. 

Mr.  Black  HAix.  The  Hay  den  Forest  range  is  very  badly  overcrowded  with 
sheep.  The  first  year,  1905,  we  gave  permits  to  everyone  who  asked  for  than. 
We  admitted  about  320,000  sheep.  The  next  year  we  made  two  or  three 
different  cuts  to  get  the  sheep  down  to  the  carrying  capacity.  We  allotted  the 
range  so  they  could  feed  there  in  the  summer  as  long  as  possible. 

Mr.  Daley.  How  were  the  cuts  made? 

Mr.  Blackhat.t>  The  larger  the  outfit  the  larger  the  cut  We  started  with 
30  per  cent  and  scaled  down  to  10  per  cent  on  the  smaller  outfits.  We  made  no 
cuts  under  the  protective  limit,  which  was  1,500  head. 

Mr.  RuHSET.  Were  the  men  having  allotments  permitted  to  make  the  improve- 
ments  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business? 

Mr.  Blackball.  Yes ;  tbat  was  to  stop  trailing  around. 

Mr.  Peck.  The  sheepmen  have  developed  allotments  by  building  trails  and 
bridges. 

Mr.  Blackhaix.  They  built  half  of  the  Battle  Creek  bridge,  but  we  built  the 
rest  of  the  bridges  and  trails.  We  have  an  appropriation  and  spend  a  little 
money  each  year  opening  up  trails.  Most  of  our  creeks  are  bridged  now.  For> 
merly,  a  sheepman  w^ould  throw  down  a  couple  of  trees  and  put  a  little  mud 
between,  and  cross  over,  and  then  hitch  hfs  horses  to  this  temporar>'  bridge  and 
pull  it  out.    Hence  it  was  necessary  for  each  fellow  to  build  his  own. 

Mr.  RuHSEY.  Those  allotments  have  permitted  the  sheepmen  to  build  cabins 
and  corrals,  etc. 

Mr.  Blackhall.  I  think  all  of  them  should  build  improvements,  but  not  very 
many  have  done  so.  They  generally  appropriate  some  old  mining  shack  for 
headquarters.    They  built  some  corrals  on  the  Saverj^  Trail  last  summer. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Are  the  charges  for  grazing  on  that  forest  the 
same  as  on  the  other  one? 

Mr.  Blackball.  Just  the  same.    The  two  forests  are  really  run  together. 

Mr.  Daley.  You  have  not  stated  how  the  sheep  enter  the  forest  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Blackball.  We  found  out  that  the  slieepmen  would  come  In  a  bunch, 
and  the  trails  became  so  congested  that  we  figured  out  a  schedule,  allowing  two 
bands  through  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  Then  we  made  a  list 
iind  put  down  certain  days  for  each  outfit,  so  the  corral  would  not  be  crowded. 
That  worked  out  very  well.  Now  we  have  a  schedule  like  the  railroads.  A 
bond  of  sheep  is  supposed  to  pass  from  the  corral  to  Stemp  Springs  by  noon,  to 
make  Battle  Creek  by  night,  and  be  to  the  school  section  the  next  day. 

Mr.  RuMSEY.  Our  slieep  range  in  southern  Wyoming  and  northern  Colorado 
in  the  summer,  and  when  we  pass  to  the  forest  reserve  the  authorities  in  Routt 
County  assess  us  a  year's  taxes  in  addition  to  the  siear's  taxes  that  we  pay 
here.  We  have  to  be  there  three  or  four  months  and  pay  double  taxes,  and  yet 
we  are  on  the  Government  forest  reserve.  That  is  one  of  the  sources  of  in- 
creased expense. 

Mr.  Daley.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  designate  the  trails  leading  up  to 
the  forest? 

Mr.  Blackball.  Yes.  In  anticipation  of  this  640-acre  homestead  act  we, 
together  with  the  advisory  board,  made  up  a  set  of  trails  showing  how  to  get 
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from  the  winter  ranges  to  the  forest  We  have  sent  that  In,  and  I  believe  that 
the  trails  have  now  been  partly  designated.  They  did  not  malce  them  as  wide, 
however,  as  some  of  the  sheepmen  desired.  Mr.  Boyer,  of  Rock  Springs, 
wanted  a  trail  about  10  miles  wide,  which  was  rather  unreasonable.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  trail  has  been  designated  or  not 

Mr.  Daixt.  Were  not  the  trails  asked  for  by  the  sheep  owners  about  2  miles 
wide  in  open  territory,  and  In  the  ranch  section,  in  some  instances,  drawn 
down  to  a  mile  in  width? 

Mr.  Blackhaix.  Yes ;  it  was  boiled  right  down  to  lanes. 

Mr.  Daley.  Has  there  been  land  taken  up  across  a  trail  that  was  previously 
asked  for? 

&Ir.  Blackball.  I  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  ^e  situation  outside  the 
forests,  but  I  believe  there  has  been  land  taken  up  on  Browns  HllL  There  are 
lots  of  applications  pending  for  lands  that  have  been  withdrawn  for  trails. 

Mr.  Daley.  If  those  applications  are  accepted  by  the  Government,  what  effect 
would  that  have  on  getting  the  stock  from  the  winter  to  the  summer  range  on 
the  national  park? 

Mr.  Blackhall.  It  would  block  the  trails,  and  the  sheepmen  would  have  to 
get  together  and  buy  a  right  of  way. 

Mr.  Daley.  Since  the  advisory  board  and  the  forest  officials  went  over  this 
matter  some  lands  have  been  taken  up  that  we  had  asked  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  designate  as  tralla  This  has  seriously  hampered  trailing,  especially 
in  the  Browns  Hill  section. 

Ck>mmissloner  Culbertson.  Does  tlie  sheepman  have  to  pay  any  fee  for  trail- 
Ing  over  these  designated  trails? 

Mr.  Blackhall.  No. 

Commissioner  Gulbertson.  There  Is  no  regulation  as  to  what  flocks  shall 
pass  over  them? 

Mr.  Blackball.  Anyone  can  go  over  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  there  not  some  regulation  about  the  number  of  miles  they 
shall  travel  per  day? 

Mr.  RuMSEY.  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  enforced. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  that  was  6  miles  for  dry  sheep  and  about  3  miles  per  day 
for  ewes  and  lambs. 

Mr.  Daley.  You  will  understand  that  throughout  the  State  settlers  have 
taken  land  under  the  640-acre  homestead  net  more  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing 
the  trails  than  of  using  them  for  bona  fide  purposes. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Can  they  take  a  homestead  after  a  trail  is 
designated? 

Mr.  Daley.  I  understand  not;  but  they  have  taken  up  land  on  trails  that 
had  been  used  for  years  for  the  purpose  of  selling  later. 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  That  practice  extends  to  the  lambing  grounds  on  the  public 
range.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  idea  that  the  nearer  to  a  lambing  ground  you 
can  make  a  640-acre  homestead  entry  the  more  valuable  it  Is. 

8TATE1CSNT  OF  X&,  JOHN  S.  HOBUTT,  07  COXXVULS,  WTO. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Mr.  Noblitt  where  do  you  live? 
Mr.  NoBUTT.  At  CokevlUe,  Wyo.,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State. 
Commissioner  Culbebtson.  How  many  sheep  have  you  there? 
Mr.  Noblitt.  Our  winter  outfit  consists  of  nine  to  ten  thousand. 
Commissioner  Culbjlbtson.  Will  you  make  a  general  statement  of  conditions 
there? 
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^f r.  NoBLiTT.  The  sheepmen  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  have  been 
reducing  their  flocks.  I  made  a  list  of  the  numbers  and  outfits  that  have  been 
sold  and  the  extent  to  which  other  outfits  have  been  reduced,  and  I  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  reduction  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  on  acconnt  of 
extreme  drought  was  about  SO  per  cent;  a  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent  la 
being  made  generally.  There  is  nothing  like  the  number  of  small  flocks  of  five, 
six,  or  seven  years  ago. 

Commissioner  Citlbebtson.  Has  there  been  a  tendency  toward  larger  flocks? 

Mr.  NoBUTT.  No.  The  larger  outfits  have  all  reduced  and  the  smaller  could 
not  make  the  business  pay. 

Mr.  Dalet.  What  do  you  consider  a  small  outfit? 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  A  small  outfit  is  the  number  for  which  the  Forestry  Department 
will  issue  a  grazing  permrit  for  class  A  beginners — 000  head  of  sheep. 

Ck)mmissioner  Cuiaebtson.  Do  you  approach  Idaho  conditions  or  conditions 
in  this  locality? 

Mr.  NoBLrrr.  As  I  understand  the  Idaho  conditions  immediately  west  of  ns, 
we  are  about  between  the  two  propositions.  We  do  not  run  as'  many  tight-wool 
or  Merino-Rambouillet  sheep  as  in  Rawlins,  Carbon,  and  Sweetwater  Counties. 
Mutton  sales  are  materially  in  advance  of  wool  sales,  especially  since  the  tariff 
was  taken  off  from  wool  and  wool  products,  frozen  moati^.  etc. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  You  figured  that  you  could  exist  whether  there 
was  a  tariff  on  wool  or  not? 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  We  could  come  nearer  existing.  Our  outfit  has  been  running 
black  faces,  whether  Hampshircs  or  any  other  type,  and  one  herd  of  Rambouf  Ilet 
bucks  or  Merinos  and  one  herd  of  Lincolns  and  Cotswolds.  We  run  the  black 
faces,  knowing  that  though  they  will  reduce  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
wool,  they  will  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  mutton.  The  Ranibonll- 
lets  ke^  up  the  quality  and  type  of  sheep  necessary  for  the  ranges.  In  doin^ 
that  we  created  certain  type  of  ewe  upon  which  we  can  run  the  Lincoln  and 
Cotswold  bucks  and  not  seriously  hurt  the  mutton  or  the  wool  branch  of  the 
industry.  That  requires  very  careful  grading,  and  I  know  of  no  way  in  which 
a  one-herd  outfit  could  accomplish  it  unless  they  separated  and  graded  their 
ewes  during  the  breeding  season. 

Mr.  Dalet.  Do  you  keep  some  ewe  lambs  from  the  black-face  Merino  cross? 

Mr.  NoBUTT.  Our  practice  is  not  to  keep  anything  that  has  a  black  hair,  be- 
cause the  blackface,  as  a  breed,  is  a  strictly  mutton  type.  We  did,  howercr, 
keep  a  few  hand-picked,  cross-bred  black  faces  out  of  our  half-bred  Cotswold- 
Rambouillet  ewes  and  Hampshire  bucks  for  experimental  purposes,  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  wool  would  hold  up,  etc 

Commissioner  Cuubebtson.  Would  you  say  that  the  black-face  cross  Is  not 
adapted  to  range  conditions,  from  a  financial  point  of  view? 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  Only  for  the  sake  of  creating  mutton  at  a  time  when  mutton  Is 
the  leading  part  of  our  business  and  wool  a  by-product. 

Mr.  RuMSEY.  What  caused  you  to  make  that  cross? 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  The  anticipated  lower  price  for  wool.  Since  1912  or  19IS  we 
have  considered  wool  a  by-product  and  have  emphasized  ranging  a  breed  of 
sheep  that  would  sell  to  the  best  advantage  as  five  or  six  months'  lambs. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Is  the  type  you  have  developed  adapted  to  tba 
whole  of  Wyoming? 

Mr.  NoBUTT.  Ix>cal  conditons  have  certain  bearings  on  the  situation,  and  no 
one  can  speak  entirely  for  other  communities. 

In  our  district  It  is  necessary  to  have  range  sheep  that  can  not  only  stand 
storms  and  be  handled  in  herds,  but  will  yield  a  profitable  amount  uf  wool  or 
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lamba  We  have  endeaTored  not  to  get  far  from  either,  so  that  we  would  not 
have  too  far  to  go  in  order  to  refit  ourstiTes. 

Tbe  outfit  in  which  I  am  interested,  and  that  of  the  majority  of  my  neigh- 
bors, has  more  money  tied  up  in  land  than  in  sheep.  Some  have  more  money  in 
winter  range  alone  than  in  all  of  their  sheep,  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessary 
ranches,  water  holes,  lambing  grounds,  and  fall  rangeg. 

Our  outfit  has  approximately  10  acres  of  winter  range  for  every  sheep  sheared, 
that  range  costing  us  an  average  of  $1.10  an  acre  about  12  years  ago.  It  has 
changed  hands  recently  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  this  year  we  are  being  assessed 
by  the  State  board  of  equalization  on  a  $2  valuation. 

Commissioner  Gulbertson.  Is  that  laud  adapted  to  any  other  use  than  grazing? 

Mr.  NoBUTT.  I  think  not 

Regarding  depreciation,  we  lind  it  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  our  breeding 
outfit  to  add  a  number  of  ewe  lambs  every  year,  equal  to  about  25  per  cent  of  our 
sheep  holdings.  If  you  buy  or  raise  them,  it  is  equal  every  fall  to  one^uarter 
of  your  present  investment.  In  1917  it  cost  us  $6.63  per  head  to  run  our  sheep 
and  $6.53  in  1918.  This  was  based  upon  the  numl)er  sheared  and  did  not  take 
into  account  the  depreciation  Just  referred  to. 

Commls^sioner  Culbertson.  Do  you  have  a  cost-accounting  system? 

Mr.  NoBUTT.  We  are  a  corporation  and  every  year  render  a  balance  sheet  to 
our  stockholders  from  these  detailed  records. 

Commissioner  Cxjubebtson.  Suppose  you  lose  500  sheep  from  poisonous  plants ; 
how  do  you  handle  a  loss  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  We  would  keep  a  record  but  would  not  attempt  to  weave  that 
into  the  dollars  and  cents  estimate  of  expense,  for  this  reason :  We  either  save 
the  ewe  lambs  or  go  to  market  and  buy  enough  to  replace  them,  and  that  purchase 
is  shown  in  the  general  report  under  a  sheep-purchase  item. 

Commissioner  Cvlbebtson.  It  really  amounts  to  a  charge  against  the  cai^tal 
rather  than  the  running  expenses? 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ruif SEY.  Is  that  not  a  revaluation  of  the  outfit? 

Mr.  Notlttt.  Ik  would  be,  only  we  keep  the  number  of  ewe  lambs  raised  equal 
to  the  number  lost  We  raise  all  our  ewe  lambs,  and  do  not  buy  as  some  of 
our  neighbors  do. 

We  have  not  used  the  Australian  system  of  wool  grading  in  our  district.  We 
believe  that  throwing  our  grades  into  six  or  seven  classes  is  more  in  line  with 
the  requirements  of  our  buyers  at  this  time  than  the  complicated  Australian 
system  with  at  least  14  classifications.  However,  we  are  drifting  in  that 
direction. 

We  have  not  had  much  success  with  cooperative  sales  of  wool.  Our  impres- 
sloD  is  that  buyers  oppose  it  because  it  would  compel  them  to  compete  with  one 
another. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Has  the  tendency  toward  improved  grading  been 
brought  about  by  a  demand  from  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  It  was  brought  to  the  producer  through  the  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Warehouse  &  Storage  Co.,  an  organization  largely  created  by  the 
sheepmen. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Does  that  company  find  favor  in  your  locality? 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  Considerably  so.  Since  it  came  into  existence  our  «»wn  outfit 
hn)«  shipi>ed  to  it  about  three  years  out  of  five,  and  our  only  regret  is  that  we 
have  not  shipped  them  our  wool  every  year* 
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Mr.  RxrmET.  Is  not  the  grading  of  wool  by  either  the  American  or  Aiu;tra1iftn 
system  done  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  woolgrower  know  the  value  of  differ^ 
ent  grades  and  hence  helping  him  to  get  better  values? 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  That  has  been  the  effect. 

Mr.  RuifSEY.  American  manufacturers  tell  the  woolgrowers  that  they  do  not 
want  firsts  and  seconds  of  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5;  but  that  they  want  all  of  U 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  The  Australian  people  make  firsts  and  seconds,  and 
so  forth,  through  the  14  classifications. 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  Tou  asked  in  the  questionnaire  No.  11 : 

'*  What  management  of  the  public  lands  would  give  the  most  aid  to  the  sheep 
industry?  Would  such  management  of  the  public  lands  retard  the  development 
of  the  State  by  keeping  out  settlers?  " 

My  answer  to  the  first  part  of  that  question  is :  State  control  and  State  leas- 
ing of  public  lands,  with  general  classifications,  so  that  settlers  could  secure  all 
lands  adapted  to  settlement,  but  not  be  permitted  to  take  grazing  lands  indlfi- 
criminately  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  stock  growers  into  buying  it  or 
paying  unreasonable  fees  for  Its  use. 

Commissioner  Cttlbistson.  Who  is  to  be  the  Judge  of  whether  these  lands  are 
fit  for  horoesteading? 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  The  Federal  department  considers  that  the  applicant,  who  In 
generally  not  qualified,  should  be  the  sole  Judge. 

I  am  not  opposed  in  any  way  to  the  settlement  of  the  country  and  sincerely 
sympathize  with  settlers  who  have  been  induced  to  take  up  this  land  and  expend 
money  on  it. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  classification  of 
these  lands,  designating  grazing  lands,  and  those  for  settlement  and  a^Ti* 
culture? 

Mr.  NoBLrrr.  Yes,  sir.  At  present  an  inspector  is  sent  out  in  the  districts. 
He  may  not  leave  the  railroad  station  or  the  automobile  road,  but  on  return 
renders  a  report  that  all  the  land  paid  for  should  be  designated  under  the  G40 
or  320  acre  homestead  acts. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Can  anyone  who  wants  a  piece  of  land  for  home^ 
steading  get  it? 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  I  would  go  across  the  State  to  see  an  inspector  who  had  not 
passed  all  lands. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  usual  method  of  designating  is  about  this:  If  we  make  ap- 
plication in  one  of  these  townships  it  is  designated  without  any  examination 
whatever.  When  w*e  prove  up  on  the  320  acres,  we  can  then  make  application 
for  an  additional  320  within  20  miles.  There  was  a  question  of  legality,  but 
the  Interior  Department  decided  that  a  settler  was  entirely  within  his  rights 
when  he  took  an  additional  320. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Is  the  land  problem  the  greatest  factor  of  un- 
certainty In  the  sheep  business? 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  Yes,  sir.  If  all  the  lands  applied  for  in  my  part  of  the  connlt? 
had  been  designated  60  per  cent  of  the  sheep  regularly  run  there  could  not 
have  been  lambed  last  spring.  The  department  temporarily  postponed  desi^ 
nations  during  the  war.  In  the  last  few  months  In  some  cases,  over  half  of 
the  area  heretofore  used  as  lambing  grounds  has  been  designated  in  these  MV 
acre  applications,  so  the  sheepmen  have  either  got  to  buy  or  hire  those  rights 
from  the  settlers.  In  my  Judgment  there  Is  no  G40-acre  homestead  tmct  «»f 
land  left  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  np<m  which  a  man  could  make  a  decent 
living  for  his  family. 
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Mr.  WnxTAM  Dalet.  Don't  aome  of  these  fellows  who  take  up  homesteads 
apply  to  you  for  employment  or  for  a  grub  stake? 
Mr.  NoBLiTT.  They  sometimes  apply  to  us  for  a  remittance. 
Now,  with  regard  to  your  question : 

Which  would  be  worth  more  to  you,  8  cents  more  per  pound  for  your  wool 
clip  or  2  cents  per  pound  increase  (average  fOr  the  year)  in  the  price  of  market 
lambs? 

We  figured  on  a  five-year  basis  and  found  that  the  average  was  in  favor  of  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  mutton. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  have  been  the  two  most  profitable  years 
since  1910? 

Mr.  NoBLiTF.  For  my  own  outfit,  1915  and  1916. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  And  the  worst  years? 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  1019  and  1917,  because  of  an  extremely  hard  winter. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Was  1918  a  more  profitable  year  than  1919? 

Mr.  Noblitt.  Yes.    We  had  less  expense. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  How  high  can  the  value  of  land  go  and  you 
remain  in  the  sheep  business? 

Mr.  Nobutt.  We  have  been  putting  so  much  money  in  lands  for  the  last  few 
years  that  we  do  not  know  whether  we  are  broke  to-day  or  going  to  be  broke  a 
few  years  from  now.  That  depends  upon  the  prices  we  are  able  to  get.  We 
need  some  protection  that  will  keep  our  prices  up  in  proportion  to  other  prices 
and  the  continued  advance  in  land. 

Mr.  Rumsey.  Is  it  not  true,  in  this  severe  climate,  that  we  can  not  carry  a 
sheep  to  the  age  that  they  can  in  milder  climates? 

Mr.  Nobutt.  We  are  compelled  to  sell  our  ewes  a  year  or  two  younger  to  the 
so-called  one-year  breeder  back  East  at  a  price  very  much  below  that  for  a 
prime  ewe  at  home. 

Mr.  Rendle.  Which  is  the  longest-lived  sheep,  the  mutton  or  the  wool  sheep? 

Mr.  Noblitt.  The  wool  sheep  lives  approximately  one  to  two  yeagf*  longer. 

Mr.  RuMSEY.  Being  forced  by  free  wool  to  the  mutton  type,  the  life  of  the 
sheep  is  lessened.    The  mutton  sheep  can  not  live  as  long  as  the  wool  sheep. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  If  there  was  a  high  duty  placed  upon  wool,  would 
you  return  to  the  wool  flock  exclusively? 

Mr.  Noblitt.  Not  exclusively,  for  our  ranges  are  better  adapted  to  the  medium 
grade  of  sheep  and  we  would  have  absolutely  no  assurance  that  conditions 
would  remain  on  that  basis. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Regardless  of  legislation,  you  are  likely  to  main- 
tain a  balance  between  mutton  and  wool? 

Mr.  Noblitt.  We  will  anticipate  changes  in  legislation  as  far  as  we  can. 

For  the  year  1919,  by  estimating  the  actual  ex|)enses  up  to  the  1st  of  October 
and  anticipating  actual  expenses  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  our  expense  per 
head  for  running  sheep  would  be  $1.80  more  than  In  1918.  That  does  not  in- 
clude buying  any  unusual  amount  of  feed  for  a  hard  winter. 

The  sheep  men  of  the  southwestern  and  western  part  of  this  State  winter  100 
miles  from  where  they  lamb,  and  summer  80  to  100  miles  on  the  other  side. 
We  either  ship  from  the  winter  range  and  from  the  lambing  ground  or  trail. 
These  trails,  however,  have  been  so  taken  up  and  narrowed  down  that  In  the 
fall  and  spring  we  frequently  are  compelled  to  buy  feed.  We  frequently  ship 
because  otherwise  we  would  have  to  haul  out  feed. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  consider  the  prospects  for  the  industry 
favorable  in  yuur  locality? 
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Mr.  NoBLXTT.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  business  under 
conditions  unless  the  public-land  question  is  adjusted. 

Ck>mmlssloner  Culbcbtbon.  Do  you  think  the  Industry  can  endure  if  y<m  have 
to  ship  from  the  summer  .to  the  winter  range? 

Mr.  NoBUTT.  That,  again,  depends  upon  prices.  This  shipping  is  due  to  tlie 
fact  that  the  open  range  has  been  taken  up.  Trails  15  miles  wide  are  aome- 
times  reduced  to  60  feet  In  other  places  you  have  to  hire  the  privilege  of 
crossing. 

STATEXENT  OF  XB.  J.  X.  WILSON,  OF  XcXIKLET,  WTO. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Mr.  Wilson,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  discuss 
this  problem  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  Just  like  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  stability  of  the  sheep 
business,  that  the  most  reckless  Wall  Street  gambler  Is  a  piker  compared  to 
the  Wyoming  sheepmen,  because  the  gambler  nearly  always  holds  some  refaerve, 
but  the  sheepman  puts  up  every  penny.  If  the  weather  is  against  him,  he  is 
bound  to  face  very  material  losses. 

Sheds  are  most  dangerous,  because  the  snow  whirls  around,  covers  them^ 
and  smothers  the  sheep.  That  was  tried  in  the  old  days  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State.  Tou  can  not  tell  how  severe  these  blizzards  are  going  to  be,  and 
when  the  sheep  are  caught  out  there  is  no  way  on  earth  to  protect  them. 

Commissioner  Cxtlbebtson.  Are  storms  general  or  the  exception? 

Mr.  W^n.80N.  They  are  the  exception.  We  have  had  blizzards  in  April.  We 
had  a  band  of  S-yearK>ld  wethers  out  In  a  blizzard.  They  crossed  a  creek  and 
got  up  on  a  hill  behind  one  of  these  little  pinnacles,  which  broke  the  wind  com- 
pletely ;  but  the  lead  turned  back,  and  out  of  3,000  she^  we  had  a  pile  of  over 
2,000.  The  herder  wasn't  to  blame  for  that.  That  Is  one  of  the  conditions  tliat 
the  books  don't  show. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Is  not  the  sheepman  a  pretty  heavy  borrower? 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  Is  no  county  record  of  it.  Their  notes  are  considered  good 
by  the  lenders.  The  amount  of  indebtedness  was  very  large  at  the  time  of  Uie 
investigation  before  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  passed,  but  whether  it  is  now 
I  do  not  know. 

Commissioner  Cxtlbebtson.  As  a  rule,  borrowing  is  a  sign  of  progress. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Nearly  always,  unless  It  Is  caused  by  big  losses.  What  is  true 
here  of  the  weather,  Mr.  Commissioner,  may  not  be  true  over  the  top  of  the 
divide.  We  may  be  completely  covered  with  snow,  and  10  miles  away  there 
will  be  none. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Wherein  does  the  Industry  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  differ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  eastern  one-third  of  the  State,  the  sheep  business  is  being 
practically  eliminated.  We  used  to  run  30,000  to  40.000  head  and  four  years 
ago  we  had  something  like  18,000  or  19.000.  We  call  an  outfit  the  number  we 
go  into  the  winter  with.  Several  years  ago  we  had  17,000,  the  next  year  IZOOQ, 
and  the  last  year  we  sheared  something  over  10.000.  We  are  preparing  for  7JSI0O 
tlUs  winter,  which  is  the  limit  now,  although  we  have  Just  as  much  land  as 
before. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Is  this  decline  In  the  size  of  the  flock  due  to 
homesteading? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Tea;  absolutely:  90  per  cent  are  sticking  until  they  prove  upi 
There  are  school  teachers,  railway  men,  ne'er-do-wells,  and  quite  a  proportion 
of  old  maidk    These  people  have  simply  taken  the  land  with  the  czpectaUon  of 
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holding  it  the  necessary  8  years  and  living  on  it  for  7  out  of  12  months,  and 
then  selling  it 

In  the  Lost  Springs  district  are  some  No.  1  farmers  who  are  shipping  several 
carloads  of  wheat*  oats,  and  potatoes  and  are  making  something  of  a  success. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Do  you  thinlc  the  grazing  men  will  gradually  hoy 
out  these  homesteads? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  sooner  this  land  passes  to  private  ownership,  the  better  for 
the  Government,  the  State,  and  the  individual.  I  prefer  to  see  it  sold  at  a 
nominal  price,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  on  long-time  payments  of  one- 
twentieth  or  one  thirtieth  of  the  principal  each  year,  and  giving  to  these  men 
the  Government  sections  in  the  checkerboard. 

Another  thing  that  renders  the  business  uncertain  and  unsafe  is  the  action 
of  the  State  in  regard  to  State  lands.  When  Wyoming  was  admitted  as  a 
State  there  were  a  certain  number  of  acres  given  for  university,  capitol,  peni- 
tentiary, school  purposes,  etc.  We  used  to  lease  that  land  for  five  years,  but  no^ 
they  reserve  the  right  to  sell  it  any  time,  and  to  hold  it  you  must  outbid  the 
other  fellow.  Grazing  land  connecting  good  pieces  of  land  has  been  sold  for  as 
high  as  $150  an  acre.  That  is  the  uncertain  condition  existing  to  a  great  extent 
over  the  eastern  one-third  of  the  State.  With  this  decrease  from  40,000  to 
7,600  you  wonder  why  we  do  not  liquidate.  Last  year  we  would  have,  but 
found  there  would  not  be  anything  left  The  increased  value  of  the  land  is 
where  we  will  make  something  in  the  final  liquidation.  There  has  been  a  very 
material  increase  in  land  values,  though  range  lands  and  ranches  are  pretty 
hard  to  value  because  so  few  change  hands.  The  increase,  taking  the  few 
ranches  that  have  been  sold,  has  been  two  or  three  times  their  cost  or  selling 
price  15  or  18  years  ago. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  You  feel  that  the  sheep  industry  is  tending  toward 
a  stable  basis  in  this  State,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Wii^oN.  Tes;  and  I  think  it  is  most  stable  in  this  region  on  account  of 
the  railroad  lands. 

Commissioner  Culrebtson.  Are  not  those  land  dlfflcultles  almost  unavoidable 
is  any  transition  from  a  free  to  a  controlled  range? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  all  depends  upon  whom  you  are  talking  to.  The  dry  farmer 
wlU  tell  you  it  is  the  best  farming  land  in  the  world.  A  man  from  Missouri 
said  it  was  the  best  peach  land  that  could  be  found  anywhere ;  but  be  left  the 
country,  and  he  did  not  get  any  peaches. 

Mr.  RuMSET.  Is  not  a  large  portion  of  Wyoming  fit  only  for  sheep? 

Mr.  Wilson,  Yes ;  a  very  large  portion.  On  the  mountain  range  we  ran  sheep 
for  quite  a  while  without  cattle,  but  found  that  while  the  low  sheep  grass  was 
being  eaten  off  the  coarse  grass  was  increasing.  We  bought  cattle,  and  since 
then  it  is  a  better  cattle  range  and  a  better  sheep  range.  We  are  running  both 
together  now. 

Mr.  Dalet.  What  are  the  unappropriated  lands  in  this  State  most  adapted  to? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Grazing.  When  you  undertake  agriculture  you  spoil  the  grazing 
land.  Places  plowed  up  and  abandoned  are  growing  up  in  all  kinds  of  weeds 
and  not  in  grasses. 

Commissioner  Culbkrtson.  Does  the  sagebrush  ever  come  back? 

Mr.  NOBUTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  if  you  do  not  put  water  on  it  We  tried  an  experiment  in 
dry  farming  eight  or  nine  years  ago  and  some  of  the  land  has  protmbly  been 
plowed  up  two  or  three  years,  and  about  a  fourth  of  it  has  come  back  tn 
ngebruab. 

One  of  the  troubles  of  the  sheepmen  is  their  metliod  of  selUng  wool  for  which, 
aa  a  role,  they  do  not  get  the  value. 
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At  a  banquet  In  Boston  with  some  dealers  and  manufactnren  of  wool  I  was 
asked  why  we  did  not  put  wool  up  better  in  the  West,  and  I  told  them  that 
there  was  no  inducement,  as  the  man  who  put  it  up  poorly  sot  just  as  much. 
A  manufacturer  said  to  me,  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  wool  dealers  do 
not  pay  any  attention  to  th.e  way  it  Is  put  up?  **  and  I  told  him  they  did  not. 
I  was  told  that  when  a  wool  company  wanted  to  buy  500,000  or  a  million  poumls 
of  wool  that  they  have  an  average  price  and  saw  that  the  buyers  were  held 
down  to  that  point. 

The  grading  of  wool  to-day  is  not  done  with  scientific  accuracy.  We  have 
had  our  wool  graded  for  three  or  four  years.  The  grader  says,  "  How  do  you 
want  this  graded?"  I  told  him  I  didn't  know,  to  grade  the  way  the  mnnu- 
facturer  wanted  it.  He  says,  "  If  the  man  that  I  am  working  for  wants  tt  to 
go  in  this  bin  I  will  put  it  in  there,  and  if  he  wants  it  to  go  into  this  other  bin 
I  will  put  it  in  there." 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Will  you  speak  briefly  on  the  Montana  situatloo? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Conditions  in  Montana  are  similar  to  those  in  northern  and 
eastern  Wyoming. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Agriculture  has  encroached  more  in  Montana  tban 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Not  any  more  than  it  has  in  eastern  Wyoming.  In  OonTerae 
and  Niobrara  Counties,  outside  of  the  mountains,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  tbe 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  settlers. 

Sheep  in  Montana  are  being  crowded  to  the  north  and  west,  particularly 
northwest.  There  were  quite  a  lot  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  Crow  Reservatlom 
but  the  charges  have  been  put  up  so  much  that  they  simply  had  to  quit  tbe 
sheep  business.  They  used  to  rent  the  whole  reservation  for  less  than  $10,000. 
and  now  it  must  be  three  or  four  hundred  thousand.  Individual  leases  ma 
higb  as  $75,000.  Leases  on  the  Crow  Reservation  run  considerably  orer 
dollar  per  sheep. 

During  the  drought  in  Wyoming  quite  a  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  were 
shipped  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  ti»i»re 
than  half  of  them  came  back.  From  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  north  of  the 
Platte  River,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  40  per  c^it  was  shipped  out. 

Mr.  Daley.  What  proportion  of  that  40  per  cent  has  gone  to  market  t 
About  half;  and  the  other  20  per  cent  into  other  sections  for  winter  grazing:? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  They  were  trying  to  ship  hay  into  the  Yellowstone  fltoeep 
country,  but  I  think  they  have  given  that  up. 

Mr.  RuifSET.  That  is  really  a  temporary  condition  In  Montana. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  in  New  Mexico  and  In  certain 
localities  of  Arizona,  but  it  seldom  takes  in  as  much  territory  as  in  the  last 
three  years.  I  have  been  here  since  1886,  and  I  never  saw  anything  like  this 
all  over  the  State. 

Mr.  Daixy.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  sell  the  public  domain  on  long-tlnse 
terms,  how  would  you  suggest  handling  It? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  turn  It  over  to  the  State  in  preference  to  the  Fedetml 
Government  My  experience  with  some  of  the  Government  bureaus  has  not  be«fi 
very  flattering.  I  have  opposed  the  Kendricks  and  Kenyon  bills  on  the  ^nmnd 
that  if  it  goes  under  the  bureaus  there  would  probably  be  establlahed  one  of 
the  largest  bureaus  they  have  ever  had  In  the  Qovemment,  and  the  bQn>aQs 
can  not  hire  the  type  of  men  to  handle  these  things  because  of  the  wages  paid 
by  the  Government. 

Mr.  DALTf.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  could  nwre  Intelligently  admlnlaccr 
its  own  lands  than  the  Federal  Qovemment  f 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  believe  you  can  handle  your  busineMr  much  more  intelllgeaUy 
and  better  ia  your  locality  than  I  can,  and  I  belieye  that  I  can  handle  my  busi- 
ness better  in  my  locality  than  you  can.  I  do  not  believe  that  men  1,500  or 
2,000  miles  away  can  handle  it  as  well  as  the  people  in  the  State. 

STATEXSHT  OF  KB.  W.  W.  DALET,  OF  RAWIUrS,  WTO. 

Mr.  Dalkt.  The  winter  feeds  used  here  on  the  range  are  hay,  com,  and  oil 
cake.  The  winter  range  is  the  Great  American  Desert,  on  which  there  is  very 
little  water.  We  depend  entirely  upon  snow  for  moisture,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
sheep  won't  eat  enough  snow  to  digest  the  hay,  and,  consequently,  many  sheep 
are  lost  with  a  full  belly.   We  feed  corn  and  oil  cake  to  keep  the  animal  alive. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  I  wanted  you  to  discuss  the  different  types  of 
shearing  plants  and  their  relation  to  grading. 

Mr.  Daley.  This  particular  locality,  probably  more  than  any  other  section  of 
the  country,  has  tried  out  the  two  systems.  The  American  system  is  known 
as  the  **  grading  system,'*  and  the  grading  is  done  principally  by  men  sent  out 
by  the  National  Wool  Warehouse  &  Storage  Go.  of  Chicago. 

The  grading  is  done  in  the  shearing  shed,  as  it  can  t>e  more  Intelligently  done 
as  the  fleece  comes  off  rather  than  to  open  up  a  package  of  wool  in  an  eastern 
center  to  separate  it. 

The  other  system  is  the  Australian  or  classing  system,  and  there  are  others 
here  who  can  better  testify  as  to  that 

STATSMSHT  OF  MR.  L.  A.  SXILET,  SXILET  LIYS  STOCK  CO.,  BAWLINB,  WTO. 

Mr.  Skilet.  About  five  years  ago  the  first  Australian  plant  was  built  and  the 
fleece  skirted.  There  is  a  misunderstanding  about  there  being  14  grades.  There 
are  only  four  grades,  but  these  are  subdivided  because  of  heavy  and  light 
shrinkage. 

Mr.  RUKSBT.  That  is,  firsts  and  seconds? 

Mr.  Smilet.  It  is  the  same  class  of  wool,  but  part  of  it  is  of  heavy  shrinkage 
and  part  light  In  a  small  clip  they  would  only  make  one  class  of  it,  because 
there  would  not  be  enough  of  either  one  for  a  bale.  The  grades  are  made  the 
same  as  by  the  American  system,  but  are  more  subdivided. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  led  to  the  development  of  the  Australian 
system  in  this  locality? 

Mr.  SMnxY.  The  American  system  was  not  thorough  enough. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Was  this  demanded  by  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Skilet.  There  were  certain  manufacturers  who  would  not  buy  American 
wool,  just  Australian.  We  put  up  our  wool  in  that  way  and  sold  It  direct  to 
those  manufacturers  with  very  profitable  results. 

Commissioner  Cxtlbebtson.  Tou  have  thus  made  your  competition  with  Aus- 
tralian wool  more  effective? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Yes ;  though  we  can  not  get  perfect  help,  as  they  do  in  Australia. 
It  takes  experts  to  do  this  work  right  and  that  is  the  reason  it  is  not  better 
done  here. 

Mr.  RuMSET.  Are  your  graders  Australians? 

Mr.  Smilet.  We  have  some  Australian  and  some  American  graders. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  percentage  of  your  clips  is  graded  accord- 
ing to  the  Australian  system? 

Mr.  Daley.  I  would  say  about  25  per  cent  in  this  particular  locality. 

Mr.  Smiley.  I  would  say  a  little  more  than  that.  There  is  a  plant  at 
Boyers  which  shears  about  80,000;  at  the  Dodd  plants  probably  60,000;  at  the 
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Ferriss  plant,  about  80,000;  at  the  Walcott  plant,  about  50,000;  the  plant  al 
Medicine  Bow,  30,000 ;  the  plant  at  Wells,  from  50,000  to  60,000.  Then,  there 
are  20  or  30  more  sheds  In  other  parts  of  the  State  and  In  Nevada  and  New 
Mexico.    They  are  bnildlng  them  right  along. 

Mr.  Dalet.  Has  this  classing  brought  better  prices? 

Mr.  Smiley.  Where  we  make  heavy  and  light  classes  of  the  same  kind  of 
wool  we  get  2  to  3  cents  a  pound  more  for  the  light  than  for  the  heavy  shrink- 
age ;  if  we  had  the  two  together  we  would  probably  get  the  price  of  the  heavy. 
Wool  sold  In  the  original  saclcs,  which  brought  50  cents,  if  graded  would  prob- 
ably have  brought  70. 

Mr.  Dalet.  Besides  getting  a  better  price,  has  there  been  any  other  ben^t? 

Mr.  Smilet.  It  is  a  more  humane  way  of  handling  the  sheep.  Of  conrae, 
there  Is  the  initial  expense  of  building  a  plant  which,  so  far  as  the  pocketbook 
goes,  could  not  be  considered  a  benelit.  If  your  wool  is  graded,  you  know  bow 
many  coarse  sheep  and  the  number  of  lambs  you  have. 

Mr.  Dalet.  Would  you  say  that  the  value  of  the  wool  here  had  increased  or 
decreased  in  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Smilet.  I  think  it  has  increased.  I>ealers  that  used  to  come  here  and 
make  a  blanket  price  for  the  poor  wool  as  well  as  the  best,  know  that  we  are 
educated  now  to  the  difference  in  price  of  graded  wools. 

Mr.  Labsen.  Under  the  Australian  system,  do  you  shear  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Smilet.  You  can  shear  either  by  hand  or  machine. 

» 

8TATE1CEHT  OF  XR.  QEORQE  A.  BIBLS,  REPRESEHTINO  THE  LBO  IKZXP 

CO.  AND  THC  SANDSTONE  SHEEP  CO.,  RAWUKS,  WTO. 

Mr.  Bible.  In  my  position  here  in  the  bank  I  have  noticed  a  difference  In  the 
prices  obtained  for  wools  prepared  under  the  Australian  system. 

Classed  wools  are  put  up  so  that  any  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  can 
come  to  the  commission  firm  who  handles  them  and  buy  the  amount  they  <ain 
use.  In  former  times  they  could  not  buy  a  clip  of  200,000  or  300.000  pounds  and 
par  a  good  price  for  it,  because  so  much  of  It  was  not  suitable  for  their  mill 
needs.  The  firms  which  manufactured  the  highest  grade  fine  materials,  iu«d 
in  making  expensive  dress  goods  for  women,  etc,  thought  it  necessary  to  buy 
exclusively  Australian  classed  wools. 

That  the  Australian  system  makes  a  large  number  of  classes  which  are  hanl 
for  the  dealers  to  sell  is  propaganda  put  out  by  the  dealers  themselves  to  di«u 
courage  classing  of  western  wools  and  to  keep  the  western  wool  grcywers 
ignorant 

Australian  classed  wools  are  put  up  in  bale  units.  The  First  Wool  BrokerajC^ 
Co.,  136  Federal  Street,  Boston,  has  been  organized  by  a  numl>er  of  the  nhe^p- 
men  to  handle  almost  exclusively  Australian  classed  wools.  On  the  sales  fl<><ir 
of  this  concern  the  400,000  pounds  of  wool  of  the  Cow  Creek  Co.  and  the  FiriD<>«T 
Sheep  Co.  would  be  stored.  Merino  wool  would  be  found  In  two  lots,  the  M<>rlno 
combing  and  the  Merino  clothing ;  the  come-back  wool  would  be  in  another  ciaios. 
half-blood  in  another,  and  quarier-blood  in  another;  locks,  tags,  and  other  f«<r 
classes  in  other  departments.  Of  the  Merino  combing  wool  one  division  wr^uld 
be  the  extra  long,  called  "A,"  and  the  other  the  short  combing.  When  a  niaD«i* 
facturer  who  handles  nothing  hut  long-staple  Merino  wool  calls  at  the  sale«roiitt 
he  can  select  just  what  he  needs;  as  a  rule,  he  pays  a  fraction  more  for  tht! 
choice  wool.  A  manufacturer  using  both  qualities  can  purchase  from  the  smm^ 
lot.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  increasing  these  two  subdivlaioiia, 
the  bale  is  the  unit 
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The  argument  of  the  coninilsfiion  man  that  he  can  not  sell  in  these  different 
classes  is  ridiculous,  because  the  subdivisions  are  all  on  the  floor  together,  and 
if  his  customer  wants  to  take  it  all,  the  same  as  has  been  his  custom  in  the 
original  sack,  he  can  handle  it  exactly  the  same  way,  and  the  wool  grower 
receives  the  benefit. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  That  reveals  to  me  how,  by  grading,  competition 
against  foreign  wools  can  be  met  more  effectively. 

Mr.  Daley.  Are  the  wools  put  up  under  the  Australian  system  sold  at  the 
shearing  corral? 

Mr.  BiBLK.  The  most  approved  plan  would  be  to  send  the  wool  east,  to  be 
sold  direct  to  the  umnufacturers ;  hut  that  plan  does  not  always  work  out, 
because  if  a  wool  grower  is  in  debt  he  will  take  a  lower  price  and  sell  to  a 
commission  man  here,  even  though  he  knows  that  the  commission  man  may 
be  making  5  or  6  cents  a  pound  on  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Daley.  Is  it  the  plan  to  ship  this  wool  to  the  First  Wool  Brokerage  Ck>. 
at  Boston? 

Mr.  Bible.  It  works  out  better  that  way,  although  if  other  dealers  would  not 
discriminate  against  it  their  service  would  be  Just  as  good. 

Mr.  Petrie.  How  much  more  per  pound  does  it  cost  to  prepare  wool  in  that 
manner,  instead  of  putting  it  in  a  bag  as  formerly? 

Mr.  Bible.  Two  cents  per  fleece,  or  about  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Before  me  is  an  account  of  Australian  classed  wools  and  of  wools  sold  in  the 
original  bag;  100,000  pounds  of  the  latter  sold  in  Boston  for  53A  cents.  An- 
other clip  of  about  the  same  character  classed  under  the  Australian  system 
brought  the  following  prices: 

Centi. 
Half-blood  wool 64^ 

Three-quarter  blood  wool 63i 


Cotswold  rams*  wool 584 

The  least  desirable  brought: 


Cents. 

Come-back  wool 64^ 

Three-quarter  blood  wool 66} 

Clothing  wool 55 


Combing  Merino  wool fiOJ  I  Black  wool 55 

Belly  wool 58^  |  Tags* 20 

This  clip  netted  all  the  way  through  50.57  cents,  but  the  sale  price  would. be 
about  64  cents,  as  compared  with  the  other  53^. 

I  liave  here  another  account  for  last  year  from  the  same  territory  of  wool 
sold  In  the  original  bag  at  fSO  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  In  the  beginning  of  your  experiments  with  the  Australian  sys- 
tem, did  not  the  wool  dealers  oppose  the  plan  in  everj-  possible  way  and,  in 
some  instances,  even  refuse  to  buy?  They  had  not  encouraged  you  in  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  product,  had  they? 

Mr.  Bible.  They  did  not  make  an  actual  fight  against  the  plan  as  they  did 
against  the  National  Wool  Warehouse  &  Storage  Co.  They  objected  to  it  for 
when  the  sheepman  gets* his  wool  up  properly  he  can  obtain  full  value,  and  the 
commiflslon  man  can  only  make  a  fair  commission  instead  of  a  large  profit 
out  of  ignorance  of  the  woolgrowers.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  sheepmen 
were  never  allowed  anything  for  increase  in  weight  after  the  wool  was  shipped 
from  this  territory. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Is  the  Australian  system  increasing  in  popularity? 

Mr.  Bible.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Every  year  we  have  one  or  two  new 
^eds  erected. 

9  Wool  remattiiDg  after  everything  ot  value  baa  been  picked  out  by  ezperta. 
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Mr.  NoBUTT.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  opposition  of  the  wool  dealers  was 
considerably  exhausted  fighting  the  so-called  American  plan? 

Mr.  Bible.  I  think  there  is  some  opposition  to  it ;  but  they  are  using  different 
methods  now.  Commission  men  have  approached  a  number  of  owners  of 
Australian  sheds  and  told  them  they  could  get  more  if  their  wool  was  not 
classed. 

Mr.  RuMSET.  Has  not  Australian  classing  and  American  grading  increased 
the  price  of  wool  to  the  grower  8  to  10  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Bible.  From  5  to  10  cents  per  pound ;  yes.  Classing  and  grading  of  wool 
has  resulted  in  determining  the  better  grade  of  sheep.  Besides,  the  sheepmen 
in  this  vicinity  show  more  intelligence  in  breeding  sheep  and  raising  wool  than 
10  years  ago. 

Mr.  RuMSET.  Were  not  these  improvements  in  grading  wool  and  breeding  of 
sheep  necessary  steps  to  combat  free  trade? 

Mr.  Bible.  Tes.  We  are  compelled  to  use  every  means  possible  to  produce 
better  prices  and  meet  competition  under  free  trade. 

Mr.  Dafxt.  In  1910  the  National  Wool  Warehouse  &  Storage  Co.  of  Chicago 
started  to  improve  the  preparation  of  wool  for  market.  They  tied  with  paper 
twine,  kept  the  black  wool  separate  from  the  white,  and  also  kept  the  tags 
separate. 

Mr.  NoBLiTT.  And  they  started  to  brand  with  soluble  ink? 

Mr.  Paixy.  Yes;  which  would  scour  out.  That  propaganda  was  kept  atfve 
until  1015,  when  the  company  sent  out  graders.  In  1916  the  Australian  system 
started.  Both  systems  led  to  a  better  preparation  of  the  wools,  we  beHeve, 
not  only  in  classifying  wool  but  in  baling  instead  of  sacking,  which  is  also  of 
material  help  to  the  dealer,  as  it  takes  only  about  half  the  warehouse  space. 

STATEXENT  OF  MR.  HA&BT  PBTRIE,  GOLDEN,  COLO. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  How  many  sheep  do  you  run,  Mr.  Petrie? 

Mr.  I^KTRiE.  Eight  hundred  registered  Hampshires  and  four  bands  of  rangv 
sheep. 

Commissioner  Cl^lbertson.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  sheep  In* 
dustry  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Petrie.  Colorado  is  fast  becoming  a  feeding  and  not  a  breeding  State, 
owing  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  public  lands  and  advancing  costs  of  Individual 
holdings  formerly  used  as  winter,  fall,  and  spring  ranges.  This  Is  best  proved 
by  the  fSct  that  the  national  forests  in  Colorado  are  largely  occupied  by  Wyuoi- 
Ing,  Utah,  and  Idaho  sheep. 

Bankers  throughout  the  State  report  heavier  sheep  loans  In  the  fall  of  1919 
ttian  In  191S,  while  flocks  did  not  increase.  This  condition  was  brought  about  by 
increased  land  values,  consequent  higher  taxes,  higher  wages,  and  general  blfh 
cost  of  operation.  On  the  whole,  Colorado  sheepmen  are  not  receiving  suitable 
returns  on  the  capital  inx-ested,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risks  run  In  this  haaardovs 
enterprise. 

Commissioner  Ciobextson .  Are  the  slieep  ovniers  of  your  locality  reduclDg  the 
siae  of  their  flocks? 

Mr.  Petrie.  Yes :  to  a  considerable  extent  There  are  more  small  flocks  «a 
farms. 

Commissioner  CtxRErrsox.  Have  you  changed  your  method  of  flock  manage* 
xnt-nt  In  the  past  six  years? 

Mr.  Peteie.  In  this  jai-ctlmi  we  have  raised  nniSTly  mutton  lambs. 

Cor  Tr.-:<-^:-^'er  Cilrebtsox.  Has  the  quality  of  the  wool  dip  Impfwed  in  tb» 
l«5t  t\r-  %t«rsT 
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Mr.  PETHn.  There  bas  been  no  particular  change. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  you  grade  your  wool  or  use  the  Australian 
system? 

Mr.  PxTBiE.  I  do  neither.  The  Australian  system  has  never  been  used  in  our 
locality. 

Commissioner  Gulbzrtson.  Have  cooperative  wool  sales  been  tried  In  your 
locaUty? 

Mr.  Petsie.  Cooperative  wool  sales  have  never  been  tried. 

Commissioner  Culbebtsoit.  What  management  of  the  public  lands  would 
give  the  most  aid  to  the  sheep  industry? 

Mr.  Pbtbie.  Either  annual  lease,  purchase  on  long  time  at  low  rates  of  inter- 
est, or  Federal  control  similar  to  that  of  the  national  forests.  Most  of  the  public 
lands  remaining  in  Colorado  are  graslng  lands  and  not  suitable  for  homesteads. 

Commissioner  Citlbebtsoiv.  Will  yon  describe  briefly  the  flock  management 
and  the  kind  of  forage  used  for  small  flocks  on  irrigated  ranches? 

Mr.  Petbie.  They  use  waste  lands  for  pasture,  and  feed  through  the  winter. 
Id  the  fall  sheep  utilize  the  meadow  lands  to  better  advantage  than  any  other 
stock.  A  combination  of  sheep  and  cattle  raising  Is  in  most  cases  successful  on 
account  of  the  more  complete  utilization  of  forage  and  grasses. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  Is  the  comparative  profitableness  of  sheep 
and  cattle  raising? 

Mr.  Petbie.  This  depends  upon  the  nature  of  your  ranch  and  range. 

Commissioner  Cuuucbtson.  Which  would  be  worth  more  to  you,  8  cents  more 
per  pound  for  your  wool  clip  or  2  cents  per  pound  increase  (average  for  the 
year)  in  the  price  of  market  lambs? 

Mr.  Petbie.  Two  cents  per  pound  increase  in  the  price  of  market  lambs. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  To  what  market  do  you  ship  your  lambs? 

Mr.  Petbie.  To  Denver. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Will  it  pay  the  sheep  men  to  lay  more  emphasis 
on  breeding  for  mutton  qualities? 

Mr.  Petbie.  That  depends  entirely  upon  location.  In  the  high  countries  It  is 
difficult  to  mature  a  market  lamb;  therefore  they  must  depend  on  wool  nnd 
feeder  lambs,  consequently  sticking  to  the  Rambouillet  or  wool  type. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Which  have  been  the  two  most  profitable  years 
since  1910  for  the  wool  growers  in  your  section? 

Mr.  Petbie.  1916  and  1917. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Which  was  the  more  profitable  year,  1918  or  1919? 

Mr.  Petbie.  The  year  1918.     I  think  1919  will  prove  the  worst  year. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  If  the  price  of  land  keeps  going  up,  Is  there  any 
way  the  sheep  man  can  adapt  himself  to  the  situation  and  continue  In  business? 

Mr.  Petbie.  There  is  absolutely  no  chance  for  him. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Will  you  compare  in  a  general  way  conditions 
now  prevailing  In  Nevada  with  those  existing  prior  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Petbie.  Nevada  finds  Itself  in  a  peculiar  condition,  having  winter  range 
far  In  excess  of  summer  range,  brought  about  by  the  640-acre  grazing  homestead 
filing  and  the  constant  overgrazing  of  public  domain.  Most  Nevada  stockmen 
are  desirous  of  having  the  Government  handle  the  remaining  public  lands  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  national  forests.  No  doubt  some  favorable  leasing  law 
would  meet  their  needs. 

In  Nevada  the  d40-acre  grazing  homestead  is  a  Joke,  as  far  as  a  man  being 
able  to  make  a  living  is  concerned.  His  only  chance  is  to  acquire  titlo  and 
sell  to  a  stockman.  Flocks  are  gradually  being  reduced  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  proper  range. 
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Practically  no  wool  grading  1b  done.  The  percentage  of  mutton  lambs  raised 
Is  slightly  on  the  Increase. 

Inquiry  among  bankers  indicates  that  the  sheep  business  Is  not  on  a  Tcry 
satisftictory  basis.  Loans  are  universally  on  the  Increase,  while  the  contrary 
is  true  of  the  size  of  the  flocks. 

CONFERENCE  AT  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  DECEMBER  S,  1919. 

STATEXEHT  OF  KB.  THOHAS  X.  BUKBOUOH,  PRE8IBSHT  OF  THS  ITOBIB 
SHEEP  A  WOOLOBOWSBS'  ASSOCIATIOIT,  QUAXEB  CITT,  OHIO. 

Mr.  BusBOUGH.  I  live  in  Quaker  City,  Ohio,  in  Noble  County,  which  is  In  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  fine-wool  section.  About  40  years  ago  I 
began  the  sheep  business  with  the  Merino.  At  that  time  the  stock  was  what 
was  termed  American  Merino.  In  those  years  these  Merinos  came  from  Harri- 
son County.  They  came  as  the  result  of  faultfinding  with  regard  to  too  many 
wrinkles  and  too  greasy  fleece  on  the  old  Vermont  sheep,  and  the  American 
Merino  was  the  result  of  breeding  that  out.  That  went  on  for  a  few  yearv, 
until  the  Delaine  type  came  in.  Up  to  that  time  the  American  Merino  and 
black  top  sheep  were  the  sheep  that  we  handled.  We  continued  with  the  Amer- 
ican Merino  perhaps  some  six  or  seven  years.  Then  we  took  up  the  black  top. 
This  is  a  fine- wool  sheep  of  a  little  above  the  average  size,  rather  plain,  and 
called  the  black  top  because  the  oil  in  the  wool  comes  to  the  surface  and.  as  It 
dries  out.  It  leaves  the  top  black.  We  continued  with  that  type,  perhap<«,  tar  25 
years.  We  now  have  the  Dickinson  Merino,  as  they  are  termed.  As  the  line 
t3i)eB  of  sheep  go  now,  I  am  in  class  B  of  the  Merino. 

Some  years  ago  the  breeder  associations  met  here  at  Columbus.  I  was  prv»- 
ent.  The  business  had  run  down  so  that  the  thoroughbred  men  were  neglectloj? 
their  records,  and  they  decided  that  if  they  were  going  to  preserve  the  records 
at  all  they  must  get  together.  They  did  that,  and  all  of  these  things  were  put 
into  one  record,  and  the  Merino  sheep  were  divided  into  class  A,  or  type  A,  type 
B,  and  type  C.  The  tsrpe  A  sheep  was  a  very  wrinkly  sheep ;  the  type  B  did  not 
have  so  many  wrinkles ;  and  the  type  C  was  the  smooth  type.  But  they  werv 
all  fine- wool  sheep.  So  the  black  top  type  and  all  these  other  types  went  Into 
that  classification.  However,  we  still  know  these  different  families  by  the 
older  names  by  which  they  were  first  designated.  My  sheep  are  all  thor«mgb- 
breds,  but  not  registered.  I  did  not  keep  up  the  registration.  I  am  In  the 
sheep  business  for  the  wool  and  have  300  head  on  165  acres  of  land.  I  ke^ 
perhaps,  three  or  four  horses  to  run  the  sheep  business.  We  run,  perhaps, 
three  to  five  head  of  those,  varying  at  dlflferent  times.  With  respect  to  cattle, 
I  keep  the  cattle  to  keep  down  the  waste  of  feed  such  as  the  sheep  do  m^t 
readily  eat.  I  run — take  the  cows  and  calves  and  some  of  the  others  coming 
along— -perhaps  12  or  14  head.  I  have  no  hogs.  We  raise  our  own  fee<].  and  all 
the  feed  raised  goes  into  sheep  and  the  other  live  stock.  Outside  of  the  meadow 
land,  there  are  about  00  acres  of  rough  pasture. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Would  any  other  type  than  the  Merino  nm  on 
that  land  at  all? 

Mr.  BUBBOUGH.  Tes,  sir ;  but  the  type  that  I  have,  the  fine  Merino  sheep,  are 
best  adapted  to  the  land  In  my  locality.  In  small  numbers,  occasionally,  hy 
feeding  or  something  of  that  kind,  I  have  tried  the  Down  sheep,  but  my  ex- 
perience over  a  period  of  years  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fine  wools 
are  best  adapted.  They  will  run  In  larger  flocks  and  can  be  crowded  closer  into 
buildings  than  any  of  the  coarse-wool  sheep. 
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Gommlsslouer  Culbkbtson.  I  have  not  quite  clearly  in  my  mind  the  reason 
why  you  persist  in  the  merino  type.  What  percentage  of  the  income  from  that 
type  now  comes  from  the  wool  and  what  percentage  from  the  lamhe?  Can  you 
tell  me  approximately  what  percentage,  let  us  say,  of  your  gross  income  comes 
from  the  wool  and  what  percentage  from  the  sale  of  lambs? 

Mr.  BuRBOUUH.  I  might  be  able  to  help  you  a  little  with  this  statement  I 
keep  ewes  principally,  so  I  made  an  estimate  based  on  100  head  of  ewes  for 
one  year.  As  to  the  lambs  you  get,  a  man  must  be  an  expert;  he  must  have 
good  sheep  and  they  must  be  well  cared  for  if  100  head  of  ewes  are  to  produce 
and  bring  up  for  sale  95  head  of  lambs.  That  is  the  top  figure.  I  have  esti- 
mated 100  ewes  as  raising  05  lambs  which  would  sell  on  the  1st  of  November 
at  $6.50  per  head,  making  $617.50.  My  average  clip  was  10  pounds  per  head 
last  season.  I  made  an  estimate  here  of  11  pounds,  but  my  average  was  10 
pounds,  sold  at  76  cents  per  pound.  On  that  calculation  I  am  getting  about  50 
per  cent  of  my  income  from  wool  and  about  50  per  cent  from  lambs.  If  I  were 
running  mutton  sheep  I  would  not  make  a  greater  gross  profit  off  them  than 
off  the  fine-wool  sheep.  Althougfa  I  quoted  the  selling  prices  here  as  those  of 
the  Ist  of  November,  my  practice  generally  is  to  feed  these  lambs  until  the  1st  of 
April,  shear  them  and  sell  them,  keeping  the  wool  I  get  from  them.  If  I  were 
raising  mutton  sheep — ^I  have  fed  mutton  sheep  a  few  times — I  should  generally 
sell  those  with  the  wool  on  them  along  in  February  and  March.  The  man  that 
shears,  ties,  and  sacks  the  fleece  at  25  cents  a  head  in  1918,  we  paid  10  cents  a 
head  in  1910  for  shearing  alone,  and  for  shearing  and  tieing  it  would  be  about 
14  cents.  The  i)ast  year  the  wool  was  consignetl  to  and  sold  through  Hork- 
heimer  Bros.,  of  Wheeling.  Heretofore  we  had  been  selling  it  at  the  bams,  to 
be  delivered  at  the  nearest  railroad  point  It  was  graded  by  individual  flocks 
by  this  firm.  My  flock  went  into  about  five  grades.  We  never  grade  at  the 
barns. 

Our  consignee  sells  direct  to  the  manufacturer.  Part  of  our  wool  goes  to 
Columbus,  and  the  rest  of  it  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  to  be  graded.  Then  notice 
is  sent  out  to  the  manufacturers  that  work  up  that  grade  of  wool  and  they 
come  and  view  the  wool  and  buy  it  Something  over  2,000,000  pounds  out  of 
the  State  clip  of  about  12,000,000  was  handled  by  the  association.  In  the  earlier 
days  the  wool  was  sold  through  the  local  agents,  as  we  termed  them ;  that  is, 
the  dealers  who  bought  and  sold  the  wool  had  agents  throughout  the  country. 
These  agents  came  to  the  farm  and  bought  the  wool  for  delivery  at  receiving 
stations,  generall>  at  some  point  along  the  railroad.  After  shearing  the  sheep 
go  right  on  pasture  for  the  summer.  We  breed  the  1st  of  November  for  April 
lambs,  and  begin  to  feed  about  the  1st  of  November.  I  begin  giving  them  a 
little  grain.  They  are  still  on  grass.  Then  I  soon  go  to  grain  and  hay.  The 
feeding  will  last  until  the  1st  or  the  middle  of  May.  I  keep  the  lambs  and  ewes 
under  shelter  until  about  then,  except  just  through  the  day,  when  we  let  them 
out  to  exercise.  If  we  have  an  early  season,  we  let  them  out  for  a  little  grass, 
80  that  the  ewes  will  milk  better.  We  generally  market  the  lambs  lu  October, 
but  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  fattening  my  lambs,  shearing  about  the 
Ist  of  the  next  April,  and  then  shipping  to  market 

Commissioner  Culbkbtson.  Can  you  not  develop  a  little  further  the  value 
of  the  finewool  sheep  as  compared  with  the  mutton  type,  so  far  as  profits  are 
concerned?  Why  is  it  you  have  considered  the  fine-wool  sheep  as  the  sheep 
peculiarly  fitted  or  adapted  to  your  locality?  I  assume  you  are  a  progressive 
sheepman  and  that  you  would  adopt  the  mutton  type  if  you  felt  you  could  make 
more  money  from  them. 

Mr.  BtTBBOCOH.  I  have  kept  the  fine-wool  sheep  because  I  have  found  that  I 
could  make  more  money  from  the  fine-wool  sheep  than  from  the  coarse-wool 
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sheep.  I  get  more  money  ftom  fine  wool  than  I  would  for  the  wool  from  a 
mutton  flock,  and  although  there  would  be  more  money  from  the  iambs  from 
the  mutton  sheep  than  from  the  Merinos,  mutton  sheep  eat  more  feed,  eat  more 
grain  through  the  winter  season  than  the  fine-wool  sheep.  Then  another  thing: 
In  order  to  keep  up  their  state  of  health  and  have  them  thrifty,  the  coarae-wool 
sheep  must  be  kept  in  smaller  bunches ;  they  must  have  fresher  pasture.  They 
can  not  continue  on  the  same  pasture  as  long.  If  you  put  on  one  bunch  of 
sheep,  the  pasture  must  have  a  rest  before  you  can  put  on  another  bunchy  If 
you  expect  to  keep  up  the  health  of  your  sheep.  They  haven *t  the  coostitQ- 
tion ;  they  can  not  stand  crowding ;  and  when  it  comes  to  housing  in  the  winter- 
time  you  have  to  house  them  in  bunches  of  25,  while  you  can  house  the  fine- 
wool  sheep  In  bunches  of  50,  75,  and  85,  and  they  will  keep  thrifty  and  keep 
their  health  and  will  do  well.  If  you  do  that  with  the  coarse-wool  sheep,  they 
will  sicken  and  die;  they  can  not  stand  the  crowding. 

Mr.  Cleaves.  I  would  like,  in  part,  to  answer  the  question  just  asked — why 
the  wool  grower  or  sheep  man  keeps  the  Merinos  instead  of  the  coarse  wools. 
One  reason  for  it  is  this:  The  profits  from  the  different  parts  of  the  business 
are  so  very  small  that  it  Is  necessary  to  economize  ou  every  hand  and  keep  an 
ewe  that  will  raise  a  mutton  lamb,  one  that  will  better  pay  her  lK>ard  bill.  A 
Merino  will  shear  pounds  over  a  coarse-wool  sheep  and  better  pay  her  board  bill 
throughout  the  year,  and  she  will  raise  a  lamb  sired  by  a  Shropshire  or  any 
mutton  sire  that  is  almost  as  good  as  a  straight  mutton-bred  lamb,  or  at  least 
that  answers  the  purpose.  They  are  quick  maturers ;  they  are  only  kept  from 
4  to  6  months  and  the  dam  is  kept  12  months.  These  breeders  from  yearn  of 
experience  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  keep  the  Merino  dam  and  use  the 
coarse- wool  sire  in  order  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  business. 

Commissioner  Culbestson.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Burrough  a  question  on  that  point 
Do  you  use  mutton  bucks? 

Mr.  BuRAOUGH.  No,  sir;  I  am  in  the  sheep  business  for  the  woot  I  grow 
wool.     I  am  a  wool  grower. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Tou  use  the  same  breed  of  buck  that  you  do  ewes? 

Mr.  BuBBouoH.  Yes,  sir;  I  figure  I  make  more  profit  by  keeping  my  lambs, 
shearing  them,  and  selling  them  at  the  price  I  get  for  the  fine  wool  than  would 
be  secured  from  the  extra  amount  of  mutton  I  would  obtain  from  breeding  the 
coarser  sheep.  For  perhaps  something  like  two  or  three  years  I  used  Shropshire 
rams  on  my  ewes.  I  didn't  use  my  whole  flock,  but  I  would  simply  take  a  bunch 
of  50  ewes,  say,  and  let  my  Shropshire  bucks  cross  them.  That  was  in  years 
when  wool  was  very  low  and  I  would  make  a  shoot  off,  thinking  I  could  make 
more  money  from  the  mutton  Iambs.  Sometimes  I  would  make  more  money  that 
way.  Sometimes  the  wool  market  would  change  again  and  I  would  not  do  any 
good  by  it.  Occasionally  a  few  men  in  my  section  have  made  a  practice  of 
taking  a  4  or  5  year  old  ewe  and  crossing  it  with  a  mutton  buck,  but  bred  thHr 
young  ewes  to  a  Delaine  buck  to  keep  up  the  foundation  stoci . 

Tlie  average  life  of  an  ewe  is  six  years.  Sometimes,  like  old  people,  they  give 
out  and  die ;  sometimes  we  try  to  fatten  them  up  for  market ;  other  times  we 
sell  them  for  stock  sheep ;  they  go  farther  West,  and  some  man  out  there  tries 
to  fatten  them  and  market  them. 

We  have  had  trouble  with  disease  in  years  past,  but  not  of  late  years.  We 
have  nothing  that  compares  with  the  extensive  losses  they  have  in  the  Mouotalo 
States,  because  our  ^eep  are  well  cared  for.  They  are  housed  through  the 
winter.    We  do  not  have  the  storms  to  combat 
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I  have  two  men  as  a  mle  to  keep  the  farm  and  the  flock.  In  1010  I  paid  them 
each  $1.50  per  day  and  their  board  throug^hout  the  entire  year.  I  am  paying 
those  men  to-day  20  cents  an  hour  and  board.  That  would  amount  to  about 
$2  a  day  for  about  half  the  year.  Sometimes  they  work  20  hours  a  day.  Some- 
times I  have  to  pat  on  additional  help  at  lambing  time,  but  as  a  rule  these  two 
men  and  myself  handle  the  situation.  I  get  additional  help  from  them  at  lamb- 
ing time  by  paying  double  time.  That  is  where  we  get  the  20  hours  in  a  day, 
but  that  can  not  last  long — about  one  month. 

Oil-well  and  coal-mine  development  down  in  my  section  of  the  country  have 
been  rather  against  the  sheep  business,  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  when  a 
farmer  has  a  coal  mine  on  his  land  it  brings  him  into  a  different  line  of  agricul- 
ture—vegetables get  higher,  and  he  is  liable  to  fall  into  that  line  of  farming. 
The  other  reason  is  that  if  oil  is  developed  on  his  farm  he  is  getting  his  money 
so  much  easier  than  he  can  by  raising  sheep  that  he  is  liable  in  a  good  many 
cases  to  let  the  sheep  go. 

I  do  not  think  we  would  make  much  money  out  of  Down  sheep  if  I  were  to 
quit  the  fine  wools,  because  they  take  more  feed,  more  of  our  grain.  It  is  a 
winter-feed  proposition  which  favors  the  retention  of  the  fine  wools  rather  than 
a  change  to  the  Downs;  the  grain  is  the  expensive  part  of  the  feed.  It  takes  at 
least  one-half  more  feed  to  carry  100  coarse-wool  ewes,  or  medium-wool  ewes, 
through  the  winter  than  it  would  for  that  many  fine  wools.  I  would  have  the 
heavier  carcass  of  the  lamb  to  sell,  but  housing  would  also  be  more  expensive. 
It  would  take  as  much  room  again.  I  would  Lave  a  higher  percentage  of  lambs 
from  a  mutton  flock  than  from  a  Merino  flock ;  there  would  be  a  gain  in  that 
respect,  but  I  have  fotud  the  balance  the  other  way. 

Ck>mmissioner  Gulbebtson.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  depend  very  largely  on  the 
price  of  mutton  and  the  price  of  wooL  If  you  struck  higher  prices  of  mutton 
in  a  season,  it  would  be  desirable  to  emphasize  the  mutton,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BuBROUGH.  Tes.  That  Is  what  I  did  in  the  years  I  told  you  about  when 
the  wool  price  was  low  and  prospects  were  not  very  good;  we  would  make  a 
cross,  raise  coarse-wool  lambs  and  get  them  out  of  the  way,  and  then  when  the 
price  of  wool  came  back  a  little  bit  we  still  had  our  flock  of  ewes  to  go  on 
raising  the  fine  wool.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  were  to  change  to  Downs,  I 
would  not  be  able  to  get  more  than  half  as  many  ewes  on  my  pasture  as  I  now 
have  of  fine  wools,  so  that  while  I  would  get  a  higher  percentage  of  lambs  from 
Down  ewes,  I  would  only  be  able  to  carry  half  as  many  of  them  on  the  same  land. 
Also,  when  I  told  you  the  number  of  acres  I  had  and  the  number  of  sheep  carried 
on  them  that  was  an  extreme  case.  I  think,  if  you  question  any  of  these  men, 
that  you  will  find  there  are  not  many  men  anywhere  who  are  carrying  as  many 
sheep  on  that  number  of  acres.  One  sheep  to  the  acre  is  generally  what  is  con- 
sidered safe  and  sane  for  a  man  in  the  sheep  business. 

I  run  cattle  on  my  sheep  farm  to  make  use  of  the  feed  which  the  she^  do 
not  readily  use  for  the  winter,  to  save  the  waste.  I  refer  to  the  heavy  com 
fodder  and  the  coarse  hay.  Sometimes  there  will  be  some  hay  damaged,  and 
occasionally  the  com  will  be  a  little  soft.  We  can  turn  the  cattle  In  on  that,  but 
if  we  turn  the  sheep  in  on  that  perhaps  we  will  have  some  sick  sheep. 

Commissioner  Gulbertson.  Suppose  something  should  happen  to  the  sheep 
industry,  so  that  it  passes  out  of  existence  in  your  locality.  Could  the  land 
that  you  have  be  utilizeil  for  any  other  purpose? 

Mr.  BiTBBOUGB.  Tes;  it  could  be,  but  it  would  depreciate  in  value.  We  could 
raise  some  grain  and  some  hay  on  the  valley  land.  Part  of  my  farm  is  valley 
land  and  the  rest  of  It  hill  land,  and  if  I  had  no  sheep  on  the  farm  we  could 
pasture  cattle  on  the  pasture  land,  but  I  do  not  think  the  land  would  net  me 
as  much  income  from  cattle  as  it  does  from  sheep.    I  believe  the  most  effective 
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uie  of  my  land,  f^om  tbe  standpoint  of  income,  Is  for  sheep.  I  believe  If  I 
can  keep  the  sheep  I  can  grow  grain  to  feed  them,  I  can  be  careful  wltb 
the  manure,  and  I  can  carry  on  that  business  without  lowering  the  fertility 
of  the  land. 

From  1911  to  1916  and  1917  the  number  of  sheep  In  Ohio  had  declined,  and 
practically  everywhere  cattle  and  dairy  cows  have  increased.  In  my  section 
cattle  and  hogs  replaced  sheep  to  quite  an  extent.  When  wool  was  so  much 
lower  and  not  considered  profitable,  half  the  men,  perhaps,  who  had  formerly 
been  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  either  went  into  the  dairy  cattle  or  some 
line  of  farming — ^hogs,  dairy  cattle,  etc.  When  you  run  hogs  and  cattle 
you  have  to  grow  more  com.  A  good  many  men  were  not  able  to  make  that 
change.    I  was  one  of  them. 

Cornmissiouer  Culbebtson.  Have  you  a  statement  that  you  want  to  put  Into 
the  record? 

Mr.  BuRBouGH.  Yes;  if  it  will  be  of  any  use  to  you. 

STATEMENT. 

November  1,  1918,  bought  100  head  of  4-year-old  ewes  at  $12  per  head  and 
2  rams  at  $40  per  head. 

Alfalfa  hay,  at  $28  per  ton ;  clover,  at  $25  per  ton ;  corn,  at  $1.90  per  bushel ; 
oats,  at  85  cents  per  bushel. 

On  dry  feed,  196  days ;  pasture,  5^  months. 

Labor,  40  cents  per  hour. 

Shearing  and  tying  wool,  25  cents  per  head. 

100  ewes,  at  $12 $1,200.00 

2  rams,  at  $40 80.00 

200  bushels  corn,  at  $1.90  per  bushel 380. 00 

200  bushels  oat?,  at  8o  cents  i)er  bushel 170.00 

10  tons  alfalfa,  at  $28  per  ton 280.00 

li  tuns  clover,  at  $25  i)er  ton 37. 50 

Salt 8. 00 

Interest,  at  6  per  cent 141.08 

Kent  for  bam  and  lot,  at  $5  per  month,  6J  months 32. 50 

Shearing  and  tying  W(K)1,  at  25  cents  per  head 25.50 

Pasture,  102  head,  5|  months,  at  12  cents  per  head;  95  lambs.  4 

months,  at  6  cents  per  head 90. 12 

Labor.  546  hours,  at  40  cents  per  hour 218L  40 

Taxes 42.45 

2.7^10.50 

Receipts,  Nov.  1.  1919: 

100  ewes,  at  $11  per  head 1. 100. 00 

2  rams,  at  $30  per  head GD.OO 

102  fleeces  wool,  1,140  pounds,  at  $1  per  pound 1,140.00 

95  head  lambs,  at  $6.50  iier  head 617.50 

Manure  from  barns 25.00 

Total 2, 942. 80 

I  would  say,  as  a  man  having  had  a  good  many  years*  experience  in  sheep,  that 
I  have  selected  100  head  of  ewes  bought  on  November  1, 191S.  at  tbe  price  of  $12 
a  bead,  and  have  figured  the  price  of  feed  in  the  bam  at  that  time,  the  expert 
care  of  the  sh^H'p,  the  rent  for  the  build  in  p^  and  charieed  for  tbe  number  of 
hours  spent  in  the  care  of  those  sheep,  shearing,  and  all  that,  and  then  I  have 
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figured  the  price  that  we  must  have  had  for  the  wool  per  pound  In  order  that 
the  sheep  might  equal  the  expense  for  the  year. 

Mr.  GoNNOB.  Can  you  give  us  a  statement  comparing  the  fine- wool  with  the 
coarse-wool  sheep  in  your  section? 

Mr.  BuRBouoH.  Perhaps  there  are  other  men  who  can  do  that  better  than  I 
can.  While  I  have  had  some  experience  with  coarse- wool  lambs  I  would  have 
to  figure  about  on  the  basis  that  we  talked  of  before*  that  the  coarse-wool  sheep 
will  eat  about  one-half  as  much  more  grain  and  hay  as  will  the  fine-wool  sheep. 
That  is  according  to  my  knowledge  and  experience,  and  I  would  have  to  figure  it 
on  that  basis.  It  will  take  more  land  to  pasture  a  hundred  head  of  coarse-wool 
sheep  than  of  fine- wool  sheep,  because  you  can  not  get  as  many  on  an  acre  If  you 
want  to  keep  them  healthy.  In  the  statement  I  have  figured  it  at  market  prices, 
at  the  price  it  would  have  cost  me  at  that  time  put  into  the  bin,  if  I  had  pur- 
chased it.  I  charge  rent  for  the  farm.  Interest  at  6  per  cent  Is  on  investment 
in  the  sheep.  I  charge  rent  for  the  bam,  and  no  interest  on  the  land  because  I 
rent  the  land — that  is,  I  rent  my  sheep  pasture — and  I  buy  feed.  I  have  bought 
feed  for  the  sheep  and  I  am  going  to  make  on  some  wool  and  on  some  lambs, 
and  I  figure  on  the  basis  a  manufacturer  would  figure. 

C\>nYmissioner  Culbertson.  Following  the  coming  of  free  wool  in  1894,  which 
you  no  doubt  recall,  did  you  in  any  way  change  the  character  of  your  fiocks? 
Did  you  reduce  your  fiocks? 

Mr.  BuEBOuGR.  We  tried  to,  but  we  could  not  Tou  could  not  sell  ofT  the 
sheep.  I  knew  one  man  that  sent  a  bunch  of  sheep  to  the  market,  to  the  Pitts- 
burg market,  along  in  those  years,  and  he  got  notice  back  from  the  commissioner 
to  send  additional  money  to  pay  the  freight.  I  knew  a  man  that  turned  the 
sheep  out  Into  the  road  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  them  in  that  way.  Some  of  us 
kept  them  on  grass  and  concluded  that  perhaps  a  time  would  come  when  things 
would  be  better. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  When  free  wool  came  in  1913  what  was  the  effect 
on  the  sheep  industry? 

Mr.  Bubbough.  We  got  a  better  price  for  the  wool  than  we  did  the  year 
before. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Free  wool,  then,  had  very  little  effect  on  the  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  Bubbough.  It  did  not  affect  the  industry  with  us  at  that  date. 

Mr.  CoNNOB.  Around  in  the  nineties,  during  that  period  of  free  wool,  what 
did  you  sell  the  wool  for? 

Mr.  Bubbough.  The  least  per  pound  I  sold  wool  in  the  nineties  for  was  13 
cents,  washed  wool. 

Mr.  CoNNOB.  In  your  statement,  Mr.  Burrough,  you  have  400  bushels  of  com 
and  oats  for  100  ewes,  and  19}  tons  of  hay.    Is  not  that  pretty  heavy  feeding? 

Mr.  Bubbough.  That  is  good  feeding;  yes.  I  am  doing  big  things  with  that 
bunch  of  sheep ;  95  lambs  to  100  head  is  a  big  yield. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Are  there  pastures  rented  for  sheep  in  your 
locality? 

Mr.  Bubbough.  Yes.  In  1910  the  pasturage  was  10  cents  per  sheep  per 
month ;  at  the  present  time,  12  cents. 

Mr.  Cleaveb.  Aren't  you  mistaken  in  its  being  12  cents  at  the  present  time? 
We  are  paying  in  our  country  20  to  25  cents. 

Mr.  Kekton.  We  paid  20  cents. 

Mr.  Bubbough.  I  did  not  rent  any  pastures  this  past  season,  but  that  Is  what 
we  were  paying.  Where  we  pay  that  price  we  do  not  put  very  many  sheep  to 
the  acre,  about  125  acres  of  pasturage  for  100  sheep. 
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8TATEXENT  OF  X&.  S.  X.  CLEAVE&,  &EP&£SEVTIKa  THE  AXEETCAX 

DELAINE  XERINO  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Cleaver.  I  live  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  I  have  been  secretary  of  the  Ameri* 
can  Delaine  Association  for  many  years,  and  I  am  president  of  the  Ohio  Wool 
Growers*  Association. 

I  am  what  might  be  termed  a  stud-flock  breeder,  furnishing  rams  for  tlie 
flocks  of  the  country.  I  have  been  in  the  work  of  breeding  pure  bred  and  regis- 
tered sheep  for  more  than  50  years.  I  have  not  made  a  business  of  bandliiig 
wool  alone  or  of  handling  crossbreeds.  I  have  been  following  one  line  of  bn>«d- 
ing  all  my  life,  pure-bred  Merinos.  My  liking  Is  for  the  heavy-sbearlng  Merino. 
When  you  want  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  wool  for  the  amount  of  food  con- 
sumed you  must  have,  or  very  close  to,  the  wrinkly  sheep  In  order  to  get  tlie 
density  and  weight  of  fleece. 

The  Merino  classes  into  three  types,  A,  B,  and  C.  The  As  are  the  extreme 
heavy- wrinkled  sheep,  the  Bs  are  the  medium  In  marking,  and  the  C  sheep  arv 
or  should  be  without  wrinkles,  although  the  breeders  know  that  tliey  have  to 
have  more  or  less  neck  folds,  and  they  have  to  stay  very  close  within  the 
wrinkly  blood  to  keep  the  weight  of  the  fleece  up  to  a  satisfactory  number  of 
pounds  in  order  to  make  the  business  fairly  profitable.  The  RambouiUet^  when 
they  came  into  this  country,  were  very  heavy  folded,  heavy  wrinkled.  That 
dates  back  when  I  was  a  very  small  boy,  in  the  fifties.  Later  they  w*ent  to 
breeding  the  plainer  sheep,  and  the  sheep  imported  from  France  and  GermaDy  in 
the  later  years  came  into  this  country  plain,  or  nearly  so ;  that  Is,  a  large  part 
of  them. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  That  Included  the  Saxon  Merino? 

Mr.  Cleaver.  No;  not  including  the  Saxon  Merino.  They  were  strictly  plain. 
The  Rambouillets  have  been  bred  more  for  mutton  than  the  plain  type — in 
order  to  keep  up  the  weight  of  fleece  they  are  breeding  now  to  the  B  type.  They 
have  classed  them  as  the  B  type,  and  they  are  classing  them  at  the  big  shows 
and  are  breeding  the  heavy-folded  Rambouillets  after  the  original  type  of  00  or 
more  years  ago. 

I  have  180  acres.  I  suppose  a  third  of  that  is  good  com  land,  good  black 
land,  and  the  balance  of  it  is  lighter  clay  soil,  thinner  land,  more  upland.  I 
usually  keep  about  100  breeding  ewes.  They  are  all  registered  at  the  present 
time.  At  home  I  have  about  150  head,  and  then  I  have  some  out  on  shares, 
which  I  shall  not  consider  In  talking  about  this  farm. 

.  The  farm  will  support  150  breeding  ewes  by  putting  the  lambs  oft  each  year, 
as  I  do.  I  do  not  usually  have  anything  kept  over  a  year  old.  The  young  stock 
are  all  sold  within  the  year,  very  often  by  the  time  they  are  8  months  old.  I 
send  the  majority  of  them  out  in  crates  to  almost  every  woolgrower  in  thb 
country,  and  a  good  many  of  them  go  to  other  countries — South  Africa, 
Uruguay,  Norway,  and  so  on. 

The  fine  sheep  require  more  feed  and  more  labor  than  an  ordinary  flock,  for 
the  reason  that  the  ewes  and  rams  shear  from  15  to  20  pounds,  and  it  requlnes 
more  attention  to  produce  that  amount  of  wool  than  is  required  by  an 
ewe  that  would  shear  on  the  Ohio  average,  which  would  be  7}  pounds.  Tliey 
are  so  bred  that  the  accretions  are  forced  to  produce  fleece  Instead  of  fle^ 
The  sheep  which  I  sell  go  to  keep  up  the  weight  of  fleece  in  the  llghter^hearing 
flocka    They  are  not  mutton  sheep. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Looking  at  the  broader  problem,  what  type  of 
sheep  is  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  Ohio,  we  shall  say,  and  what  has  led 
you  to  emphasize  tiie  Merino  type  as  distinguished  from  the  matton  type? 
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Mr.  Cleaves.  Why,  because  they  are  more  profitable,  taking  a  number  of 
On  the  amount  of  food  consumed  they  will  shear  a  greater  number  of 
pounds  of  wool;  they  will  stand  close  bousing  and  close  herding  better  than 
the  mutton  breeds;  they  are  less  susceptible  to  disease;  they  will  stand  cold 
range  In  the  summer  better  than  the  mutton  breed ;  they  are  not  troubled  with 
catarrti,  as  the  mutton  breeds  are  in  the  warm  weather,  or  any  kind  of  weather; 
and,  In  short,  they  are  more  hardy  and  are  better  herders. 

Dating  back,  our  people  were  not  a  mutton-eating  people,  as  the  English 
people  were.  We  did  not  use  mutton  years  ago  to  any  very  great  extent.  It 
was  counted  cheap.  Of  recent  years  this  country  is  using  more  mutton,  and 
the  English  breeds  have  been  brought  in  here  and  found  to  be  very  profitable 
when  kept  in  small  bunches.  On  our  farms  here,  say,  on  an  average  of  100 
acres,  we  can  not  keep  very  many  mutton  sheep.  They  will  scatter  over  a 
10-acre  or  a  20-acre  field  like  cattle;  they  do  not  herd  close,  and  it  is  not 
profitable  to  crowd  them  at  all ;  they  will  not  bear  crowding.  Some  years  ago 
my  father  purchased  a  couple  of  Leicester  rams  and  a  large  number  of  grade 
Merinos.  The  I^elcester  is  a  crossbreed,  you  might  call  it.  It  happened  to  be 
rather  a  wet  summer,  which  was  bad  for  pale  skin,  and  the  I^elcester  rams 
nearly  all  died  of  the  pale  skins,  the  stomach  worm.  They  got  catarrh  of  the 
head  and  they  were  not  thrifty  at  all;  in  fact  they  were  not  at  all  healthy 
under  our  plan  of  keeping  sheep,  crowded,  as  you  might  term  It,  or  as  we  kept 
the  Merinos.  You  could  not  possibly  handle  a  lot  of  mutton  sheep  in  that  way. 
You  have  got  to  keep  them  according  to  the  plan  of  keeping  mutton-bred  sheep; 
you  must  let  them  scatter  out ;  you  must  not  crowd  them  in  dose  houses  in  the 
wintertime  or  they  will  not  do  well.  Now,  that  is  not  my  experience.  That  Is 
taken  from  observation. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  If  a  man  were  to  come  into  this  locality  to  stay, 
to  enter  the  sheep  business,  and  had  had  no  experience  with  Merinos,  none  with 
the  mutton  breeds,  and  had  no  prejudice  for  or  against  the  Merino  or  for  or 
against  the  mutton  type,  which  line  of  breeds  could  he  most  profitably  empha- 
size under  the  economic  conditions  existing  to-day  in  Ohio.  I  frankly  want  to 
know  whether  the  great  emphasis  which  is  placed  on  Merino  sheep  by  some 
of  you  gentlemen  is  an  inheritance  from  the  past,  let  us  say,  which  must 
inevitably  pass  as  the  country  develops  in  other  directions.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  either  the  Merino  or  the  mutton  type,  but  I  should  like  to  get  some  light 
on  which  type  of  sheep  is  roost  economically  adapted  to  this  country*,  eliminat- 
ing the  prejudice  which  Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B  might  have  against  one  type  or  the 
other? 

Mr.  CIJ5AVEB.  Unfortunately  our  colleges  are  educating  the  young  men  along 
the  line  of  mutton  sheep.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  colleges  have  taken  up 
the  mutton  breeds  from  the  fact  that  they  are  all  experimenting  on  feeding, 
and  they  want  to  get  something  that  will  bring  results  to  them  in  the  way  of 
meat.  The  colleges  have  not  given  the  fieece  the  attention  that  they  should. 
Possibly  it  is  not  so  Interesting  to  the  professors  and  the  students  to  work 
on  the  fleece  question,  because  it  is  a  slow  proposition ;  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  study  and  knowledge  to  handle  fleeces  properly  and  to  understand  them. 
On  the  meat  proposition  they  can  handle  that  In  the  shape  of  a  beef  animal, 
a  hog,  or  a  sheep,  and  a  sheep  comes  nearer  filling  the  place  that  they  want 
filled  In  regard  to  experiments  In  feeding  in  order  to  get  results  in  flesh.  The 
question  of  fleece  Is  hardly  considered.  I  am  not  willing  to  sny  that  it  Is  a 
mistake  they  are  making,  because  I  believe  that  eventually — |M>Rsihly  in  our 
time,  but  anyhow  eventually — this  will  be  a  country  that  will  produce  10 
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tfanea  the  matton  that  is  being  produced  to-day,  becanae  oar  people  are  taat 
becoming  mutton  eaters,  and  we  shall  have  to  go  along  with  the  carrent  I  gneM^ 

Mr.  Ck>ifNOB.  What  tjrpe  of  sheep  do  you  think  Is  best  adapted  to  tbe  UOy 
sections  of  east  central  Ohio,  and  why? 

Mr.  GLBATEa.  Why,  the  Merino,  the  Delaine;  they  gather  the  prodncts  of 
the  soil  off  the  hillsides,  and  in  the  wintertime  they  can  be  crowded  Into 
buildings,  into  winter  quarters,  and  the  products  of  the  farm  can  probsMx  be 
used  up  better  with  the  Merino  line  tlian  they  can  with  any  other.  It  might 
be  possible  that  tiiey  could  use  all  the  pasture  by  pasturing  mutton  breeds — I 
wouldn*t  say  tliat  they  could  not — but  whether  they  could  carry  them  through 
the  winter  without  injuring  them  from  close  housing  and  close  crowding,  and 
go  back  on  the  pasture  in  the  summer  time  and  take  all  the  pasture,  I  couldn't 
say. 

In  the  nineties  I  was  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington  and  Greene  Counties 
were  the  two  leading  sheep  counties  in  that  State.  I  bought  wool  for  eastiem 
men,  and  I  bought  it  as  low  as  11  cents  a  pound.  That  was  in  1883  or  18dl 
along  in  there,  under  Cleveland's  administration.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
sheep  went  out  of  these  two  counties  at  50  cents  and  a  dollar  a  head.  A  dollar 
was  the  top  of  the  market,  and  a  good  many  went  at  a  dollar,  but  there  wer«  a 
great  many  carloads  that  went  out  at  50  cents  a  head.  Bfilllons  and  mitUons 
of  value  were  sacrificed  there  because  they  were  in  debt  and  they  could  not 
afford  to  keep  sheep  at  12  and  15  cents  a  pound  for  the  wool.  At  that  time 
mutton  was  not  bringing  the  price  that  it  is  bringing  at  the  present  time.  In 
1913  there  was  but  little  wool  in  this  country.  There  was  such  a  shortage  that 
the  price  was  stimulated.  The  best  tariff  that  this  country  ever  lived  under 
was  when  there  was  an  embargo  on  foreign  wool  during  the  war.  We  got 
real  protection  under  the  embargo,  and  we  were  supporting  ourselves.  The 
foreign-wool  market  rose  in  1913;  our  market  roee  with  it,  and  that  was  fol- 
lowed right  up  until  there  was  an  embargo  put  on. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  W*hat  do  you  consider  to  be  the  paramount  prob- 
lem of  the  woolgrowlng  industry  In  the  Ohio  section  to-day?  Is  it  a  questioa  of 
marketing ;  is  it  a  question  of  dogs ;  is  it  a  question  of  the  feed ;  is  it  a  question 
of  land ;  is  it  a  question  of  breeding ;  is  it  a  question  of  other  agricultural  pur- 
suits coming  in  and  crowding  out  the  sheep  Industry?  Wliat  is  the  big  pr6blcsn 
of  the  industry  to-day? 

Mr.  Cleaver.  The  most  valuable  service  that  this  Government  could  leoder 
here  would  be  first  to  protect  the  fiocks  against  dogs;  second,  would  t»e  to  re^ 
quire  the  wool  to  l>e  passed  from  the  producer  to  the  manufacturer  witliout 
supporting  an  army  of  middlemen  that  has  to  be  kept,  a  kind  of  cooperative 
wool  sales.  T^en  follow  that  up  until  the  wool  is  returned  to  the  consumer 
in  clothing,  the  user  of  clothing,  and  not  allow  any  unreasonable  profit  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  sheep*s  back  until  it  is  returned  in  clothing.  We  do  not 
want  high  profits ;  we  Just  want  reasonable  profits. 

Commissioner  Cvlbebtson.  Probably  stability  would  be  more  to  your  IntereiC 
than  anything  else.  If  It  could  be  brought  about 

Mr.  Clea\7eb.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  just  cover  it  or  Di»t. 
We  want  protection  first.  In  the  country  where  I  was  raised  the  sheep  bas4* 
ness  was  driven  out  by  the  miners*  do^s,  up  in  the  Monongahela  Valley,  where 
there  are  one-quarter  of  a  million  forel^ers.  They  all  have  dogs  up  therr. 
and  the  woolgrower  could  not  law  n^ninst  them,  because  they  do  not  carr  ft>f 
any  law.  They  are  a  danpreroua  element.  The  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  do 
as  I  did,  simply  sell  my  farm  and  move  out.  Hundreds  of  others  did  the 
thing. 
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Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Do  I  understand  that  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion consign  the  wool  to  your  salesmen,  Mr.  Horkheimer? 

Mr.  Cleaves.  They  consign  It  to  the  association,  and  he  sells  it  as  their  agent, 
on  commission.  Our  salesman,  Horkheimer,  determines  when  the  wool  is  to 
be  sold.  This  method  of'  marketing  the  wool  has  been  satisfactory  to  the 
growers  in  most  cases.    It  Is  a  new  thing. 

Commissioner  Culbebtsoh.  When  was  the  method  established? 

Mr.  Kebton.  It  is  only  two  years  now  since  it  was  organized.  One  year  the 
Government  took  the  clip,  and  this  year  it  was  on  the  open  market. 

Commissioner  Culbebtbon.  Before  that  system  was  adopted  ho\.'  was  the  wool 
sold  generally  in  Ohio? 

Mr.  Oleaveb.  The  local  wool  buyers  took  it  up  for  the  eastern  wool  men 
usually  and  Just  paid  cash  for  it  at  the  time  of  sale.  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
how  the  woolgrower  has  been  used,  last  spring,  in  localities  where  we  had  no 
county  organization,  the  local  buyers  commenced  to  talk  ox  buying  wool  at  40 
cents.  In  localities  where  there  was  a  county  organization,  and  where  the  wool- 
growers  were  inclined  to  band  together  and  pool  their  wool  and  place  it  on  the 
market  at  the  market  price,  the  local  buyers  ran  the  price  up  to  50  and  00  cents. 
The  dealers,  through  their  local  buyers,  made  an  effort  to  break  up  this  Ohio 
W^ool  Growers*  Association.  They  made  threats  that  they  would  spend  a  heap 
of  money  to  break  it  up,  and  they  did  spend  a  heap  of  money.  Their  local 
buyers  in  many  cases  bought  wool  at  more  money  than  it  was  worth  in  Boston 
in  order  to  establish  a  price  in  that  locality  and  to  prevent  the  men  from  pooling 
their  wool.  There  were  some  woolgrowers  who  were  paid  more  for  their  wool 
at  home  by  the  local  buyers  than  the  wool  was  worth,  in  Boston,  or  that  their 
neighbors  got  by  pooling  their  wool,  and  that  was  an  inducement  to  the  man  to 
sell  his  wool  at  home. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Are  there  fewer  fine- wool  sheep  in  what  Is  known 
as  the  Ohio  region  to-day  than  there  were  in  1010?  By  the  Ohio  region  I  mean 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  the  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia,  and  a  portion  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Cleaveb.  My  belief  Is  that  the  price  of  wool  has  caused  the  sheepmen  to 
retain  their  ewe  lambs  until  they  are  stocked  up,  and  they  are  carrying  more 
fine-wool  sheep  to-day  than  they  were  in  1010. 

STATEMSHT  OF  X&.  I.  S.  XSETON,  &OZABEL,  &088  COITHTT,  OHIO,  PBS8I- 
DSHT  OF  THE  &088  SHEEP  A  W00LG&0WER8'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Keeton.  We  are  south  about  50  miles  from  Columbus.  I  am  In  the  south- 
western part  of  Ross  County,  and  Ross  County  is  divided  pretty  much  about 
like  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  western  part  of  Ohio  Is  not  a  sheep  country  and 
the  eastern  part  is.  The  southern  part  of  Ross  County  Is  sheep  country  and 
thx>  northern  part  is  corn.  I  have  150  sheep  now;  240  acres  of  land;  also  some 
hogs  and  half  a  dozen  cattle.  I  have  120  acres  that  we  rotate  In  com,  wheat, 
and  clover,  the  product  of  which  I  use  in  feeding  the  sheep  and  hogs.  We  are 
on  high  land.  There  are  about  120  acres  which  is  level,  and  that  is  what  we 
farm,  and  the  hillsides  are  pastures.  We  have  probably  about  35  acres  of  tim- 
ber land,  and  the  other  is  Just  fair  grazing  land.  The  largest  number  of  sheep 
I  have  run  on  the  240  acres  was  about  300  head,  but  we  always  rent  a  small 
pasture  outside.  I  think  we  would  }ye  short  of  pasture  with  300  hend.  We  do 
not  make  it  a  rule  to  buy  much  feed.  Sometimes  we  may  buy  a  little  com.  We 
feed  a  good  deal  of  com.  Of  course,  we  have  other  feed,  but  corn  is  the  main 
feed,  with  clover  hay.    We  mix  a  little  timothy  with  the  clover. 

Commissioner  Culbkbtson.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  mutton  breeds  at  all? 
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Mr.  Keeton.  Yes;  to  some  extent,  mutton  rams  on  Delaine  ewes  when  wool 
was  about  10  or  15  cents.  That  was  before  1895.  I  don*t  remember  the  datie, 
but  I  do  remember  that  we  bought  75,000  pounds  of  wool  down  at  Vloum,  and 
there  wasn't  any  of  that  wool  that  cost  us  over  15  cents — washed  wooL  There 
was  no  unwashed  wool  at  that  time  that  we  paid  over  10  cents  for. 

Commissioner  Cuiaebtson.  You  spoke  of  the  low  price  of  wool  as  havfac  led 
you  to  introduce  mutton  breeds.  What  price  do  you  have  to  get  for  your  wool 
to  make  it  profitable  to  maintain  the  fine-wool  sheep?    Let  us  take  flrat  1910. 

Mr.  Keeton.  In  1010, 1  think,  we  could  make  more  money  at  30  cents  than  ^we 
can  now  at  70  cents,  everything  considered. 

CJommissioner  Culbebtson.  Would  you  rather  do  business  under  ooati  and 
prices  of  1910  than  under  costs  and  prices  of  to-day? 

Mr.  Keeton.  Yes;  I  believe  I  would.  I  believe  I  would  get  more  out  of  tbe 
sheep  in  spite  of  a  bigger  investment  in  the  sheep  to-day.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
fine-wool  sheep.  Our  section  is  the  fine-wool  section.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
open  wools,  some  coarse  wools,  but  the  majority  of  it  is  fine  wooL 

Commissioner  Cui^bebtson.  Where  do  you  market  your  wool? 

Mr.  Keeton.  Well,  I  used  to  buy  wool  myself  every  year,  but  we  have  cut  tbat 
out  We  handled  wool  for  Luce  &  Manning,  but  they  are  both  dead  now.  Also 
for  Phillip  Good  &  Co.  My  clip  always  went  to  my  principals  with  the  rest  I 
I  have  stopped  buying  and  have  been  selling  my  clip  to  local  buyers  of  late 
years.  They  may  be  from  Philadelphia,  Boston,  or  different  places.  During  tho 
shearing  season  the  buyers  come  out  through  the  country  and  see  tbe  indlvfdiiaJ 
growers  and  make  offers  for  the  clip. 

Commissioner  Cui.bebt80N.  Is  the  woolgrower  in  Ohio  a  heavy  borrower  at  tbe 
banks? 

Mr.  Keeton.  No.  It  is  a  too  uncertain  business.  He  can  not  take  tbe  diancc 
of  borrowing  money  to  produce  wool.  He  owns  his  own  flocks,  his  own  land, 
and  produces  his  own  crops.  He  may  be  in  debt  $10,000  for  his  fiann,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  man  who  is  willing  to  borrow  money  and  put  It  Into  sheep,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainties. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  do  you  pay  now  for  shearing? 

Mr,  Keeton.  Twenty-five  cents  this  season.  The  25  cents  a  head  includes 
the  tieing.  After  1900  I  myself  sheared  thousands  of  them  at  5  cents.  I  did 
not  tie  at  that  price.  The  tieing  was  generally  worth  about  a  cent  One 
gentleman  gave  a  figure  of  10  cents  in  1910,  and  4  cents  for  tieing,  but  that 
would  Include  tbe  board.  I  think  in  1910  it  ran  along  about  8  cents  for  ahear- 
ing.    We  never  counted  anything  for  the  board.    We  always  board  the  sbearera. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  What  did  you  pay  for  ordinary  labor  In  1910  on 
the  farm? 

Mr.  Keeton.  If  we  had  a  man  and  furnished  him  a  house  we  gave  him  alMiut 
a  dollar  a  day  and  cow  pasture,  a  house  and  garden,  and  probably  gjive  bim 
a  couple  of  fatted  hogs.  To-day  we  would  give  him  $2  and  ^.50,  and  in 
harvest  time  he  would  charge  $4.  I  would  still  furnish  him  the  house  and 
hogs.  Labor  is  about  double  now,  as  a  rule.  I  think  in  our  section  the  harvest 
hands  got  more  than  double.  In  1910  a  man  would  work  11  to  12  hours,  but 
now  they  draw  the  line  at  8  or  9  hours,  so  that  he  really  gets  more  than  twicr 
what  he  did  at  that  time  for  the  same  amount  of  work. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Is  the  tendency  in  your  locality  toward  Merino 

sheep? 

Mr.  Keeton.  Well,  in  our  locality  it  is  virtually  the  same.  It  has  lieen  a 
Merino  locality  right  along.  They  haven*t  changed  It  much.  It  is  pretty  ban! 
to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.    We  have  been  In  the  Merino  bttalness  a  loof 
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Hme,  ond  we  can  not  change  very  well.  It  is  too  costly  to  change.  After 
almost  n  lifetime  of  watching  the  drift  of  the  different  breeds  the  old  line 
Merino  breeders  know  better  than  to  change. 

Commissioner  Clxbertsow.  But  how  about  the  "new  dogs'*  that  come  into 
the  business,  if  I  may  use  that  figure  of  speech? 

Mr.  Kekton.  You  asked  a  question  of  Mr.  Cleaver  in  regard  to  the  new  be- 
ginner. If  a  man  should  come  to  me  and  say  he  was  going  Into  the  sheep 
business,  the  first  question  I  should  ask  him  would  be  how  much  he  was  going 
to  invent  in  it.  Very  often  the  beginner  wants  to  go  Into  it  pretty  heavy.  I 
should  tell  him  to  get  a  few  Merinos,  but  that  if  he  wanted  to  go  a  little  slow 
and  learn  the  business  and  grow  up  with  it,  to  get  a  few  open  wools.  I  think 
there  is  as  much  money  if  you  only  have  a  few  coarse-wool  sheep.  If  a  man 
goes  into  the  sheep  business  on  a  large  scale  he  can  reap  a  greater  profit  from 
the  fine-wool  sheep,  but  I  think  if  he  goes  into  the  business  pretty  extensively 
and  does  not  know  the  business,  tbat  he  won't  make  very  much  profit  out  of 
any  of  them.    He  will  sink  what  he  has  in  a  few  years. 

Commissioner  Culbrbtson.  If  a  man  is  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
wants  to  have  a  small  fiock  on  his  farm  to  forage,  he  had  better  not  take  the 
Merino,  but  some  mutton  type? 

Mr.  Keeton.  I  should  Just  as  lief  have  the  mutton  type.  I  believe  that  I 
should  prefer  to  have  the  mutton  type,  half-blood  type.  The  coarse- wool  sheep 
in  our  section  generally  comes  from  the  West.  They  breed  them  to  Delaine 
rams,  and  they  get  a  half-blood  Iamb  for  feeders.  They  are  considered  the  best 
feeder  lamb  on  the  market.    I  think  the  half-blood  Is  better  than  a  coarse  wool. 

Commissioner  Culbebtbon.  If  you  did  not  have  sheep,  would  there  be  any 
other  way  in  which  your  land  could  be  utilized  effectively? 

Mr.  Keeton.  Yes ;  we  could  pasture  cattle,  but  we  would  have  to  have  better 
fences.  Anything  most  will  turn  sheep,  but  it  will  not  turn  a  steer.  You  need 
a  higher  fence  for  the  cattle.  We  usually  use  about  a  10-wire  woven  fence  with 
one  barb  on  top  for  everything. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  Have  you  any  general  statement  that  you  would 
like  to  make  with  reference  to  the  problems  that  we  have  discussed  here  to-day? 

Mr.  Keeton.  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  what  I  think  it  costs  us  to  keep  a 
hundretl  head  of  Delaine  sheep  a  year. 

Commissioner  Culbebtbon.  We  should  like  to  have  that 

Mr.  Keeton.  I  have  tried  to  be  very  conservative,  but  if  I  have  estimated 
anything  too  high,  I  should  like  to  have  some  of  these  men  here  correct  me. 
This  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  100  sheep,  60  breeding  ewes,  20  yearlings  (ewes), 
and  20  ewe  lambs.    We  do  not  bn^ed  our  yearlings. 

I  figure  pasture  for  seven  months  at  20  cents,  $140.  Then  we  reserve  some 
of  our  best  ewe  lambs  each  year,  probably  20  head  out  of  50  head  of  lambs.  We 
usually  feed  our  lambs  and  shear  them  early  and  then  let  them  go,  but  I  figure 
the  sale  of  30  lambs  at  weaning  at  50  pounds,  10  cents  a  pound.  The  ordinary 
run  of  fine-wool  lambs  probably  won*t  run  above  50  pounds  at  weaning.  Then 
we  take  off  a  like  number  of  our  older  ewes  and  replace  them  with  these  20 
ewe  lambs  to  keep  our  fiocks  statiiinnry.  We  figure  a  sale  of  20  old  ewes  at  |6 
each,  or  $100,  and  then  the  sale  of  the  30  lambs  at  $5  each,  or  $150.  Seven 
months  is  fully  as  long  as  you  can  count  on  pasturing.  Some  years  we  com* 
mence  feeding  In  October.  We  feed  a  good  tleal  of  corn.  We  feed  it  on  the  ear. 
and  we  aim  to  feed  on  an  average  of  an  ear  a  day  to  a  sheep  for  A\e  months. 
We  bought  some  corn  at  $1.50  a  bushel,  which  makes  200  bushels  of  corn  at 
$1.50,  or  $300,  and  20  tons  of  hay  at  $25,  or  $5<H).  Then  we  paid  a  man  5  cents 
a  bead  for  tagging  or  $5,  and  we  paid  him  25  cents  a  head  for  shearing,  or  $25, 
1842'— 21 30 
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for  the  100  sheep.  Then  we  sold  off  of  that  100  head  an  average  of  10}  pounds 
of  wool  per  head,  at  70  cents  a  pound,  or  $717.60.  I  have  not  taken  Into  cod- 
slderation  depreciation  of  buildings,  interest  on  investment,  and  nothing  for  the 
work  of  handling  the  sheep,  except  what  I  hired  done,  and  I  have  taken  notlilog 
on  account  of  sheep  heing  Idlled  by  dogs  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Pasture  for  100  sheep  for  7  months,  at  $20  a  month $140.00 

200  bushels  corn,  at  $1.50  per  bushel 900.00 

20  tons  hay,  at  $25  per  ton 500.00 

Tagging  100  sheep,  at  5  cents  each 5.00 

Shearing  100  sheep,  at  25  cents  each 25,00 

Total 970.00 

Sale  of  30  lambs,  50  pounds,  at  10  cents,  $5 150,00 

Sale  of  20  old  ewes,  at  $5  each 100. 00 

100  sheep,  average  lOi  pounds  wool,  at  70  cents 717.50 

Total 967.50 

Commissioner  Cuucertson.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  comment  on? 

Mr.  Keeton.  a  great  deni  has  b(*en  said  about  the  advantages  of  keeping 
the  coarse-wool  sheep  and  the  fine-wool  sheep.  In  western  Ohio  and  northern 
Ohio  they  have  mostly  the  coarse-wool  sheep,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  only  a  few.  They  have  corn  land,  and  they  keep  a  few  sheep  as  scaven- 
jrers,  as  a  rule,  ruther  a  side  issue,  and  it  Is  all  right  for  them  to  keep  the 
coarse- wool  sheep.  In  the  northern  half  of  our  county  there  are  very  few  sheep 
kept.  We  live  on  the  first  elevation,  practically,  from  the  Lakes,  and  the 
northern  part  of  our  county  raises  nearly  altogether  com  and  hogs  and  the 
southern  part  mostly  sheep.  It  dei)ends  on  the  kind  of  country  you  are  residing 
in  as  to  whether  you  run  tine-wool  or  coarse-wool  sheep.  The  coarse-wool  sheep 
are  not  kept  altogether  as  a  farm  crop,  we  might  say,  t>ecause  they  can  not  be 
bunched  up  like  the  Merino  sheep. 

I  think  another  reason  that  we  want  to  keep  sheep  is  that  the  sheep  will  lie 
on  the  highest  point,  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  that  fertilizer  there  which  will 
come  down  the  hill.  When  we  have  cattle  the  cattle  will  go  into  the  low 
bottoms,  where  the  fertilizer  is  not  needed.  That  is  one  reason  why,  if  yoo 
keep  sheep  on  a  pasture  for  20  or  30  years,  the  pasture  will  gradually  drift  into 
blue  grass,  and  thnt  is  not  true  of  cattle  pasture. 

STATEMENT  07  XR.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS,  REPRESENTING  THE  OHIO  SHEEP 

AND  WOOL  ASSOCIATION,  TTTICA,  OHIO. 

Commissioner  Culbestson.  Mr.  Reynolds,  why  is  it  that  such  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  wool  is  sold  thn)ugh  the  association? 

Mr.  Retnoij>s.  It  is  very  probable  that  you  do  not  understand  the  inertia 
there  has  been  among  the  sheepmen.  They  have  the  deadest  set  of  fellows 
you  ever  saw  until  lately.  That  applies  to  marketing.  For  11  months  in  the 
year  we  have  felt  just  as  good  ns  anybody,  just  as  big,  just  as  intelligent,  and 
just  as  strong,  and  just  as  conceited,  though  we  do  not  say  anything  about  it; 
hut  the  minute  we  have  wool  to  sell  we  are  not  [indicating]  as  long  as  your 
little  finger.  The  system  we  have  had  of  selling  wool  has  been  different  from 
the  system  of  buying  anything  else  on  earth.  We  all  had  our  own  businesB  to 
attend  to;  we  worked  six  days  in  the  week  and  sometimes  more.  We  were 
surprised  that  we  got  as  much  wool  aa  we  did  In  Ck>lumbus  this  year. 
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Americans  keep  a  few  sheep  from  habit,  or  because  they  like  a  few  about,  or 
they  have  the  bams.  They  keep  them  as  a  by-product,  as  a  town  housewife 
ke^s  a  few  hens  on  her  table  scraps,  and  we  grow  a  little  wool  while  every 
other  production  is  spilling  over  our  boundaries.  The  number  of  sheep  on  the 
western  plains  is  decreasing  for  some  of  the  same  reasons  as  they  are  elsewhere, 
tnd  tbe  rolling  lands,  the  hills,  and  mountains  of  the  East  in  places  are  nearly 
devoid  of  sheep  because  uncertainty  deters  Investment  What  few  there  are  are 
tbe  prey  of  dogs,  since  no  one  has  respect  for  sheep  and  their  misguided  affec^ 
tions  have  turned  to  dogs.  The  sheep  industry  is  the  most  uncertain,  unreliable, 
and  unsatisfactory  business  In  America.  The  deficit  of  wool  proves  it.  It  shows 
there  is  no  money  in  it. 

A  tariff  on  wool  will  make  some  change.  It  will  make  the  turn.  Every  sheep- 
man will  begin  to  take  heart  when  he  sees  protection  is  coming  to  his  sheep, 
and  tens  of  thousands  will  invest  in  them  and  start  wool  growing.  Here  are 
thousands  of  square  miles  better  fitted  for  sheep  than  anything  else,  and  rolling 
lands,  hills,  and  mountains  crying  for  sheep  to  redeem  and  beautify  them.  Pro- 
tection will  make  hope  spring  in  the  breasts  of  multitudes  of  landowners,  and 
this  area  will  be  employed.  With  no  stimulus  the  sheep  will  dwindle  as  in  the 
past. 

STATSKSHT  OF  ROV.  J.  0.  COCRRAH,  XSICBRB  OF  TRS  STATS  ISGIS- 

XATT7&E. 

Mr.  GocHBAN.  My  home  is  in  Allen  Gounty,  Ohio,  where  I  was  bom  and  al- 
ways lived.  My  post-oflflce  address  Is  SpencervlUe.  I  am  interested  in  tbe 
sheep  industry  in  a  small  way,  as  a  part  of  general  farming.  The  sheep  industry 
is  a  minor  industry  with  us,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  more  of  a  minor  industry  at  the 
present  time  than  it  was  35  or  40  years  ago.  The  reason  is  this:  The  county 
seat  of  our  county  is  a  growing  town.  It  has  got  to  be  a  town  now  of  60,000 
population  and  uses  quite  a  good  deal  of  milk,  and  many  people  have  gone  out  of 
sheep  raising  in  recent  years  and  gone  to  producing  milk  because  there  was  a 
demand  for  it,  and  they  could  make  more  money  out  of  cows  than  they  could 
out  of  sheep.    The  dairying  has  tended  to  drive  the  sheep  out. 

This  Is  general  all  over  in  our  county  and  adjoining  counties  in  the  north- 
western part  of  this  State.  Of  course,  our  country  there  is  grain  country.  It 
isn't  a  pasture  country.  It  is  com  land  practically.  We  raise  com  and  hogs 
and  some  beef  cattle,  too — and  the  dairying  business.  And  the  sheep  find  a 
minor  place  on  our  farms.  In  fact.  I  keep  a  hundred-odd  ewes  on  a  farm  of 
320  acres.  I  have  possibly  40  or  50  acres  that  we  call  permanent  pasture 
land.  I  found  sheep  profitable,  or  I  think  they  are,  or  I  wouldn*t  continue  to 
keep  them.  I  have  Shropshires.  They  produce  three-eighths-blood  wool  for 
tbe  market.  I  have  a  greater  per  cent  of  profit  from  the  lambs.  The  wool  is 
a  minor  crop  in  the  sheep  business  with  us. 

We  had  a  few  settlers  in  there  from  Harrison  Gounty  a  number  of  years  ago 
who  raised  and  kept  quite  large  flocks  of  fine-wool  sheep.  Those  old  gentlemen 
died,  and  there  \b  no  one  now  keeping  fine-wool  sheep  In  our  part  of  the  country 
at  all.  They  made  the  sheep  business  their  main  business,  really.  Tbe  sheep 
proposition  is  a  minor  proposition  with  us  practically  altogether  now.  We 
baveD*t  anybody  that  is  making  that  their  chief  business.  But  I  should  think 
that  the  Merino  sheep  would  be  more  practical,  if  you  were  going  to  make  that 
the  major  part  of  your  business ;  I  should  think  so  from  what  I  know  of  them. 
Shropshires  suit  me  the  best  because  the  lambs  mature  early,  and  you  can  raise 
more  lambs  from  the  number  of  ewes. 

Some  years  we  get  more  than  others.  We  never  expect  leas  than  a  hundred 
per  cent,  and  usually  get  from  125  to  150  per  cent.    This  year  I  marketed  127 
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lambs  from  a  hundred  ewes,  and  I  thought  that  was  really  little  more  than  an 
average.  I  don't  have  any  lambs  come  until  the  1st  of  May,  and  market  them 
In  the  fall  before  I  feed  them  any.  I  don*t  aim  to  feed  them  at  all.  The 
weight  of  the  lambs  when  sent  to  market  depends  on  the  season  largely.  They 
weigh  anywhere  from  70  to  90  pounds.     I  generally  ship  them  to  BufTalo. 

My  sheep  have  been  paying  me,  I  think,  about  the  best  of  nnythinj;  I  keep 
on  the  farm,  considering  the  labor.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  say  how  much 
extra  labor  I  must  have  in  order  to  keep  sheep  on  the  farm.  It  Just  goes  along 
with  the  rest ;  requires  a  little  extra  time,  of  course. 

There  are  quite  a  few  sheep,  In  small  flocks,  over  my  section ;  that  is.  what  I 
call  a  small  flock — ^20,  25;  from  that  on  up  to  50.  We  haven't  any  lars^ 
flocks.  We  also  have  some  Hampshires  In  my  section.  They  are  a  tanrer 
type  sheep  than  a  Shropshire;  and  mixed  breeds.  Some  men  have  erciKsed 
their  Shropshire  ewes  with  Rambouillet  rams — forming  a  mixed  sheep.  Our 
sheep  are  open- wool  sheep. 

We  market  our  wool  In  different  ways.  As  a  rule  some  local  buyer  buys  it 
up  and  ships  it  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  I  gathered  in  the  wool  there  for  a 
number  of  years  myself  and  shipped  it  east 

(Commissioner  Cuijiebtson.  Ould  you  contrast  the  land  in  your  locality  wicb 
that  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State?    Is  your  land  hilly? 

Mr.  OocHBAN.  No,  sir;  we  have  level  land.  Ours  is  all  farm  land,  plow 
land,  fundamentally  different  from  what  It  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
We  do  general  farming.  Once  in  a  while  some  western  lambs  are  shipped  in 
and  fed,  but  outside  of  that  there  isn't  any  feeding  done  to  amount  to  anythins. 

If  the  farming  industry  in  our  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio  had  any  a^niraucv 
that  the  wool  market  wouldn't  go  all  to  piece.s,  the  sheep  industry  would  disable 
in  our  part  of  the  State  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  without  any  doubt.  But 
we  are  afraid,  you  know,  that  we  shall  get  back  to  25  and  30  cent  wool  again. 

Commissioner  Cui^ebtson.  To  what  extent  does  the  tariff  figure  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  average  farmer  up  through  your  locality?  How  much  does  be  tvU 
on  the  tariff?  Does  he  look  upon  it  as  having  been  a  great  boon  to  him  in  ilie 
past? 

Mr.  Ck>cHBAN.  Well,  I  never  Just  heard  them  express  themselves  that  waj. 
But  you  take  everyone  that  is  producing  any  wool,  they  are  satisfied  that  a 
tariff  will  be  a  protection  to  them ;  that  Is,  it  will  stabilize  in  a  way,  the  prfcv 
of  wool.  It  will  Increase  the  price  of  wool.  That  looks  logical  to  me.  Some- 
body  gets  the  benefit  of  it.  If  the  producers  in  this  country  didn't  get  the 
benefit  of  the  tariff,  the  fellows  that  produce  the  wool  would  have  to  sell  tbelr 
wool  that  much  lower  In  the  country  where  it  was  produced.  It  either  lowm 
the  price  of  wool  In  the  country  where  it  is  produced  or  It  raises  the  price  of 
wool  here. 

Mr.  CoNNOB.  I  should  like  to  ask  what  kind  of  sheep  were  kept  35  or  4U 
years  ago  In  your  section  when  they  had  so  many  of  them? 

Mr.  CJocHBAN.  Thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  we  had  more  of  the  flne-wma 
sheep— the  Merino  sheep  and  mixed  breeds—there  wasn't  very  many  pure-hrr^ 
sheep  of  any  kind.  There  was  one  time  there  that  nearly  everyluKly  wvoi 
out  of  sheep.  I  don't  know  what  year  that  was.  I  remember  one  fellow  tli«v 
that  I  bought  200  sheep  for  $200.  Everybody  was  getting  rid  of  them.  Every- 
body wanted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  did  get  rid  of  them.  The  price  was  lov. 
and  it  didn't  pay  to  keep  them  at  all.  And  then  when  the  prices  got  Mter 
they  got  to  building  up  a  little  again.  Now,  we  have  double  the  number  o( 
sheep  that  we  had  four  years  ago.  A  flock  of  sheep  is  somethlnit  that  you  on 
increase  very  fast.    The  fine-wool  sheep  never  came  back  in  oor  cov&try. 
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Those  that  did  come  back  were  coarse  wool.  They  came  back  in  small  flocks. 
We  just  run  these  small  flocks  of  coarse-wool  sheep  to  clean  up  fence  corners 
and  the  lanes  and  graze  on  the  tiarvest  stubble  and  clean  up  around,  and  Inci- 
dentally  feed  them  through  the  winter  and  get  a  good  lamb  crop  and  a  good 
return.  We  really  don*t  know  what  it  costs  us  to  keep  them,  and  keep  no  line 
on  them  at  aU. 

STATEMENT  OF  X&.  O.  A.  ICXI8,  ADSNA,  JSFVXB80N  COUNTT,  OHIO. 

Mr.  IcKiB.  Adena  is  in  the  eastern  part,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  the 
fine-wool  section.  I  have  175  **C"  type  Merinos  at  the  present  time  on  280 
acres  of  land.  I  have  been  in  tills  line  of  business  all  my  life.  I  tried  the  mut- 
ton breeds  once.  I  couldn't  give  you  the  year.  It  was  before  1900.  My  brother 
and  myself  thought  we  would  like  to  try  mutton  lambs,  so  we  Invested  in 
mutton  rams  and  ewes,  and  we  raised  one  crop  of  lambs.  We  had  nice  lambs, 
but  we  got  a  fine  crop  of  sheep  ticks ;  because  of  that  we  quit  the  business. 

Commissioner  Culbestson.  Is  it  not  common  to  dip  through  your  country 
at  all? 

Mr.  IcKis.  I  do  not  know  of  any  person  that  dips. 

Commissioner  Culbebtbon.  The  country  over  which  you  graa^  your  sheep  is 
billy,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Ickis? 

Mr.  IcKis.  Tes,  sir. 

Ck)mmls8ioner  Culbebtson.  Is  it  adapted  to  agriculture  at  all?  Do  you  have 
any  meadow  land? 

Mr.  IcKis.  Yes ;  a  certain  part  of  it  is  meadow  land.  The  crops  that  we  raise 
on  the  meadow  land  we  feed.  If  I  didn't  have  sheep,  the  hilly  land  and  the 
pasture  land  is  adapted  to  cattle,  I  think.  I  run  15  to  25  head  of  cattle  on  it 
I  do  not  think  the  cattle  would  be  as  profitable  as  the  sheep,  assuming  that  the 
sheep  were  to  be  taken  off  entirely.    I  never  figured  it  out. 

I  might  say  that  our  business  is  feeding  sheep,  not  raising  them.  I  do  not 
raise  any  lambs.  I  buy  up  sheep  in  the  fall  and  feed  them  through  the  winter 
and  sell  them  in  the  spring.  I  purchase  the  sheep  from  other  growers  iu  the 
same  locality,  feed  my  crops  to  them,  and  then  ship  them  out  in  the  spring.  I 
try  to  get  a  *'G"  type,  as  smooth  as  possible.  I  haven't  very  much  use  for 
mutton  sheep.  I  think  there  is  more  profit  In  the  fine-wool  sheep  for  us.  Some- 
times  I  keep  50,  perhaps,  younger  wethers  over  in  the  spring.  We  used  to  keep 
ewes  and  raise  lambs.  We  had  to  make  a  change  on  account  of  dogs.  By 
buying  in  the  fall  and  selling  early  in  the  spring  we  escape  most  of  the  trouble 
with  dogs.  We  have  them  In  small  fields  near  the  sheep  barns  where  they  are 
fairly  well  in  sight  all  the  time  during  the  winter,  and,  after  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber are  always  put  up  at  night.  In  our  part  of  the  State  it  is  a  common  practice 
for  men  with  surplus  grain  and  hay  to  buy  fine  wool  wethers  and  feed  them 
through  the  winter  and  sell  them  after  shearing  in  the  spring.  Some  years, 
though,  part  of  them  are  fat  enough  to  sell  in  the  spring.  We  generally  carry 
those  over  and  feed  them  the  next  winter.  We  try  to  run  cattle  on  our  pasture 
in  the  summer  time. 

We  like  to  buy  the  wethers  at  3  or  4  years  old.  We  like  to  run  them  off  before 
they  get  5  years  old,  if  possible.  In  the  old  days  they  sometimes  used  to  run 
them  6,  8,  and  10  years  old.  We  don't  like  to  buy  anything  over  4.  That  makes 
them  pretty  near  5  when  they  are  sold.  Sometimes  they  run  a  few  old  ones  in 
on  us.  A  4-year-old  wether  will  fatten  up  quicker  and  better  than  a  d-year  old. 
A  3-year  old  will  keep  on  growing.  After  they  have  been  kept  for  their  wool 
for  a  number  of  years,  they  sell  them  to  me  and  I  tatten  them  and  then  send 
them  to  market 
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^  .^  tlie  present    I  only  know  of  one  Merino  flock  now  maintained  In  our 

.oner  Cui^BEirrsoif.  Gonld  you  survey  the  general  sheep  situation  in 

I  Wisconsin  as  a  whole? 

hUBOW.  Yes.    Sheep  are  starting  in  on  the  cut-over  land.    There  are 

•  s.  I  prefer  to  call  them  sheep  farms.  The  growing  of  winter  feed 
at  deal  in  connection  with  sheep  ranching.  There  are  those  two 
sheep  on  the  farm  used  In  mixed  farming,  and  ttie  sheep  on 
s  that  are  heing  established,  large  sheep  farms,  where  the  sheep 

't:e  main  feature. 

•  n  developed  to  as  great  extent,  I  think,  in  north  Wisconsin  as  it 
^    in  Michigan.    Still  there  are  a  numl>er  of  establishments,  because 

farmers  have  large  tracts  in  there.    You  could  draw  "  line  through 
■i.>iit  halfway  from  north  to  south  and  the  north  half  has  got  these 

Mff"  is  a  future  for  the  extension  of  the  sheep  industry  in  that  part 

We  have  a  large  amount  of  rainfall,  but  it  is  rolling  land,  and 

.«iired  of  the  brush  and  timber  and  seeded  to  the  tame  grasses  the 

i\  quickly,  but  with    the  roughage  that  has  been  left  after  taking 

r  the  water  is  held  on  the  leveler  lands,  and  those  lands  at  times 

>*t.     I  have  one  shee0  farm  in  Taylor  County,  Wis.,  where  the 

inches.    Parts  of  it  that  I  have  developed  and  gotten  into  pasture 

ary  and  we  have  no  trouble  with  it.    It  is  all  right  where  it  is 

is  wet  in  the  woods.    One  objection  which  has  been  made  is  that 

densely  brushed  that  with  the  dew  and  the  rainfall  the  sheep 

•!  have  their  fleece  wet  practically  all  the  season.    That  is  true 

t>ut  it  is  not  true  on  the  cleared  and  seeded  pasture.    A  large  part 

'  I  rming  country,  and  will  be  a  general  farming  country.    Sheep 

>  main  will  become  as  it  is  in  southern  Wisconsin  now. 

"**  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Wisconsin  has  liad  a 

r^  •  with  cutting  down  the  numt)er  of  sheep  in  the  State  in  the  older 

ousin  claims  to  be  the  leading  dairy  State,  according  to  Govern- 

und,  naturally,  the  cow  has  crowded  the  sheep  out  on  a  majority 

I  would  say,  although  the  labor  question  seems  to  be  bringing 

^  and  lessening  the  dairy  herds.    I  think  the  high  price  of  wool 

lie  people  to  go  into  sheep  husbandry;  at  least.  I  have  heard 

r  remark — that  wool  is  at  a  good  price  now,  and  I  am  going  to 

-although  to  my  mind  wool  is  a  secondary  consideration  in  our 

State.    A  great  many  have  overemphasized  the  importance  of 

t  he  sheep  back  on  the  farms. 

.  CuLBERTsoN.  That  tendency  has  not  gone  to  the  extent  of  the 
iit^  Merino,  however,  has  It? 


I 
h 

t 

tti- 

|.  .  No ;  not  in  our  State,  although  it  has  induced  some  of  those 

^  '^nion  of  the  breed  to  select  fairly  heavily  wooled  sires — the 

^  Ires  of  the  Down  breeds.    These  men  in  bujring  sires  pay  con- 

J  •III  to  the  wool  that  they  are  carrying,  with  the  idea  that  they 

^  '  k  that  will  produce  pretty  well  in  wool,  both  in  quality  and 

Aft 

H^  't  fattening  lambs  has  developed  in  the  State  to  some  extent, 

extent  that  it  has  in  Iowa,  but  a  good  many  lambs  are  fattened 

.^  luilf  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  fattening  of  lambs  is  gradually 

M*^^  ird.    Nearly  all  lambs  are  marketed  In  the  fall.    They  are 

^              ^  duth  of  the  meadows  and  the  grain  fields.    Then  they  are  put 

^  III  a  good  many  cases.    They  are  f6Uowed  up  with  bogs  to 
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dean  ap  waste  grain.  The  lambs  that  are  uaed  in  that  sense,  when  brotiirht  to 
in  any  quantities,  are  western  lambs,  bought  In  South  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  and 
sometimes  in  Chicago. 

There  are  some  losses  in  permanent  form  from  parasites  and  intestinal  wonna, 
tapeworms  and  lungworms.  The  worst  loss  is  where  the  flocks  are  precty 
large  and  they  ore  pastured  on  the  old  pastures  year  after  year  with  tbdr 
lambs. 

In  our  Immediate  section — we  are  in  the  summer-resort  district — the  earij 
lambs  for  local  use  are  quite  in  demand.  The  lambs  are  sold  from  the  sniaD 
flocks  there  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when  people  are  at  the  samiwr 
resorts.  The  bulk  of  the  lambs  come  to  Chicago  in  carload  lots  from  the 
southern  half  of  Wisconsin.  From  the  southern  part  they  are  marketed 
earlier,  in  September  and  in  October,  and  in  northern  Wisconsin  a  little  later, 
because  the  lambs  are  bom  later  and  do  not  get  to  a  marketable  size  until  thftL 

Most  of  the  wool  has  been  sold  to  local  buyers,  though  the  Society  of  Equity 
has  gathered  in  a  great  deal  of  wool  hi  a  half  dozen  different  warehouses  in 
the  State.  It  sells  that  wool  to  representatives  of  some  of  the  eastern  firms 
flat,  right  from  the  warehouse.  There  has  been  some  shipped  this  year  to  the 
warehouse  here  in  Chicago  and  sold  cooperatively.  There  is  a  movement  oq 
foot  now  to  organize  for  cooperative  selling.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Madison 
a  few  days  ago,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  take  that  matter  up.  The  Wis- 
consin Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  in  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  Live 
Stock  Breeders*  Association  and  our  State  Department  of  Markets,  newly 
established,  is  back  of  that  movement. 

Taking  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  a  whole,  wool  is  considered  a  by-product 
and  mutton  a  primary  product,  although  a  great  deal  of  thought  in  the  last  two 
years,  on  account  of  the  rise  in  price,  has  been  given  to  the  wool.  In  yean 
past  in  northern  Wisconsin  a  great  many  men  brought  sheep  in  there  to  de- 
brush  their  lands.  As  soon  as  the  brush  was  cleared  off  some  of  them  took 
up  cattle  and  other  general  farming  and  got  rid  of  their  sheep.  Most  of  the 
men  who  began  using  sheep  in  the  northern  district,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
I  will  say,  are  still  keeping  sheep,  and  I  think  as  they  have  cleared  their  pas- 
tures they  are  keeping  more.  We  have  customers  who  have  been  buying  rama 
of  us  in  the  northern  district  for  15  or  18  years.  The  debrushing  of  the  laod 
by  sheep  In  some  cases  has  proven  quite  successful  where  the  land  and  brosli 
were  of  the  right  kind.  In  other  cases  it  has  proven  disastroos  where  the  land 
was  wrong.  Where  the  land  had  too  much  timber  and  the  coarse  natural 
grasses  grew  excessively,  there  was  an  excessive  amount  of  moisture,  and  wber? 
people  put  sheep  in  on  land  of  that  kind,  hoping  to  reap  a  reward,  they  lost 
But  in  all  cases  where  good  Judgment  has  been  used  In  developing  these  pas- 
tures and  in  developing  sheep  in  a  general  way  those  m«i  are  keeping  right  uo- 

The  average  size  of  a  flock  Is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer.  I  presume  the 
average  flock  of  Wisconsin  is  between  80  and  100  head.  They  run  all  the  way 
from  half  a  dozen  to  going  on  several  hundred,  and  I  think  an  average  might 
be  struck  between  80  and  100  head.  The  Wisconsin  men  have  do<Aed  and 
castrated  their  lambs  pretty  generally.  There  are  a  great  many  places  where 
they  do  not  do  it,  but  they  arc  improving  in  that  respect.  I  think  It  is  marv 
gonerally  done  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State  so  far.  It  Is  the  men  wiUi 
the  small  flocks,  both  North  and  South — and  I  think  a  little  more  In  the  Nortli 
than  In  the  South — that  fall  to  dock  and  castrate  the  lambs.  The  men  who  bare 
fair-jiized  flocks  nearly  all  dock  and  castrate  lamba 

As  the  season  grows  later,  failure  to  dock  and  castrate  makes  quite  a  dlfler- 
^ice  in  market  value.  In  southern  Wisconsin,  where  the  Iambs  are  sold  in  tli^ 
summer-resort  market  to  the  butchers  tbsre  and  at  the  summer  hotels,  it  doei 
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not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference,  because  they  are  young  lambs  and  they 
have  not  begun  to  get  the  bad  effect  of  being  a  male ;  but  where  they  are  held 
later  and  sent  to  market  It  makes  a  difference  of  from  $1  to  $4  or  $5  a  head. 

I  tliink  that  if  the  men  universally  docked  and  castrated  their  lambs  that 
there  would  to  some  degree  be  a  utilization  of  these  native  lambs  as  feeders. 
This  would  Increase  materially  the  returns  that  they  get  for  these  coarse, 
bucky  lambs  that  they  send  to  market  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

Mr.  McCluse.  Why  is  it  that  your  local  butchers  won't  use  more  lambs  up 
there? 

Mr.  McKerrow.  When  I  had  charge  of  the  farmers'  institutes  of  Wisconsin, 
we  held  cooking  schools  In  connection  with  a  large  number  of  our  institutes.  I 
guess  we  introduced  that  feature,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

We  got  one  young  woman,  an  English  woman,  who  was  very  familiar  with  the 
cooking  of  meats,  and  I  insisted  that  she  should  have  at  least  one  lamb  dish 
at  every  meeting  she  held.  She  complained  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  lamb 
In  the  small  towns  where  she  went.  I  found  out  in  the  city  of  Madison  that 
there  was  one  shop  where  you  could  get  lamb.  She  was  demonstrating  with  the 
cheaper  cuts,  to  show  what  palatable  dishes  could  be  made  of  them  in  different 
ways.  She  had  different  ways  of  cooking  lamb,  in  the  English  style,  of  course. 
The  ladies  at  the  meetings  where  I  happened  to  be  sometimes  would  comment 
on  it,  and  say  "Why,  I  ate  some  mutton" — they  called  it  mutton,  but  it  was 
lamb  nine  times  out  of  ten,  nicely  cooked — **  and  If  I  can  go  home  and  cook  it 
that  way  I  am  going  to  try  it."  Some  of  the  women  got  quite  exercised  about 
it,  because  the  cuts  were  cheap  and  economical.  In  some  places  the  butchers 
began  to  put  it  in,  but  in  most  places  they  did  not ;  they  have  not  continued  to 
put  it  in.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  lamb  in  the  average  village  in  Wisconsin, 
in  the  average  butcher  shop.  I  think  that  is  true  of  butcher  shops  all  over 
the  United  States. 

We  have  a  local  butcher  in  our  village  of  Pewaukee,  an  Englishman,  raised 
Id  Shropshire,  England,  and  he  insists  on  having  mutton  and  lamb  In  his  market. 
He  dresses  a  lot  of  lambs  for  the  summer-resort  hotels.  He  will  make  a  con- 
tract locally  for  20  to  30  or  40  lambs  out  of  one  flock,  and  then  do  the  same 
with  another  flock.  A  campaign  of  education  ought  to  be  carried  on  to  get  the 
people  to  buy  lamb.    That  would  help  the  lamb  market  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  McClube.  We  are  spending  $10,000  here  In  Chicago  in  a  lamb  campaign. 

Of  course  that  is  an  insignificant  amount,  and  it  ought  to  be  $100,000.    We  have 

the  packers  interested  in  it,  and  Swift  &  Co.  have  put  on  seven  demonstrators. 

Mr.  CoNNOB.  Why  was  it  that  the  long  wool  did  not  persist  when  it  came  in 

here  as  the  Merino  declined? 

Mr.  McKerbow.  We  brought  in  the  long  wool  and  began  to  cross  the  long  wool 
with  the  Merino,  and  it  was  satisfactory,  but  when  it  came  to  building  up  the 
flocks  and  keeping  them  up  It  seemed  that  the  fleece  got  too  open ;  they  got  too 
**  dudei^  " ;  they  parted  their  hair  In  the  middle.  That  let  the  moisture  get  Into 
the  iMickbone.  We  have  a  great  many  winter  ranges  that  are  cold,  and  when 
the  sheep  get  wet  along  their  backbone  you  have  a  lot  of  catarrh  in  your  flock. 
I  was  breeding  middle  wools  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  breeding  the  long  wool, 
and  I  decided  to  close  out  my  long  wools  largely  on  that  account.  I  have  had 
Iambs  of  the  different  breeds  In  the  same  pasture,  and  I  have  noticed  that  the 
long- wool  lamb  will  seek  shelter ;  they  will  get  In  under  the  fence  or  a  clump  of 
bushes,  while  the  middle-wool  lambs  will  stay  out  in  the  open  and  feed.  I  con- 
eluded  that  the  cause  of  that  was  the  rain  which  got  Into  the  long-wool  sheep 
and  chilled  them.  They  showed  that  by  humping  up  their  backs.  Then  they 
showed  catarrh  and  running  at  the  nose  after  the  cold  rains.  That  Is  why  I 
discaztled  the  long  wool  and  stuck  to  the  middle  wooIsl 
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The  heavy  external  fat  of  the  long  wools  made  them  objectionable.  The 
bntcbers  did  not  like  the  fat  long  wools  as  well  as  they  did  the  fat  middle  wools, 
because  there  was  too  much  tallow  in  proportion  to  the  lean.  That  old  English 
butcher  at  Pewaukee  always  preferred  the  middle  wool.  He  may  have  been 
prejudiced,  because  he  was  raised  in  Shropshire,  England,  but  he  showed  me  in 
his  market,  and  my  own  experience  in  marketing  carcasses  in  Milwaukee  went 
to  show,  that  the  middle-wool  c:  rcass  had  more  lean  in  proportion  to  the  fat 
As  long  as  we  could  keep  one  cross  between  the  Merino  and  the  long  wuol  we 
got  a  pretty  good  carcass.  Everybody's  tendency  was  to  keep  on  grading  toward 
the  long-wool  standard,  and  thei.  we  got  too  much  tallow  in  the  carcass. 

STATEMENT   OF   MK.   S.   W.   MoCLUBE,   8ECKETAKY   07   THE   NATIONU 
WOOLOROWEBS'  ASSOCIATION,   SALT  LAKE    CITT,   UTAH. 

Mr.  McCluke.  Beginning  about  three  years  ago,  the  people  who  owned  large 
areas  of  cut-over  land  in  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  started  a  cam- 
paign in  the  western  country  to  induce  the  western  sheepmen  to  ship  their  sheep 
to  those  States,  with  the  idea  of  having  them  graze  there  for  an  indefinite  periud 
of  time  without  any  charge,  hoping  that  the  grazing  would  show  that  the  lands 
were  suitable  for  ranging  sheep  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  the  Idea  of  selling 
the  lands  to  the  western  flockmen. 

At  the  National  Woolgrowers'  CJonvention  about  two  years  ago  we  set  apart 
a  large  portion  of  our  time  for  a  discussion  of  this  subject.  The  cut-over  land 
people  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  were  present,  as  well  as  men  from 
Georgia,  and  I  think  from  Louisiana.  As  the  result  of  that,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  western  woolgrowers  was  induced  to  send  their  sheep  to  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  for  free  grazing,  with  the  thought  that  It  would  be  t 
successful  venture.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  people  who  have  sent  their  sheep 
down  this  year,  and  everyone  that  I  have  seen  believes  that  the  venture  is  a 
failure. 

They  would  ship  their  ewes  and  lambs  down  there  In  May,  and  some  of  them 
as  late  as  June.  These  ewes  were  shipped  with  the  Idea  that  they  would  be 
run  there  throughout  the  summer  and  the  lambs  would  be  shipped  here  to 
Chicago  for  sale  this  fall.  If  the  venture  seemed  a  plau.slble  one,  the  ewej 
probably  were  to  be  retained  in  that  section  as  a  permanent  Industry. 

The  experience  of  those  men  has  been,  however,  at  least  generally,  that  the 
country  is  not  suitable  for  the  handling  of  sheep  on  a  large  scale.  The  ewe» 
have  gone  down  there  weighing  125  pounds  and  have  come  back  to  Chicago  this 
fall  weighing  around  a  hundred  pounds.  I  heard  of  one  outfit  where  a  man 
claimed  his  ewes  weighed  110  pounds  when  they  went  there,  and  they  weighed 
a  hundred  pounds  when  they  came  out  two  and  a  half  months  later.  He  told 
me  that  if  he  had  kept  them  there  very  long  he  thought  they  would  have  dlf^- 
appeared  entirely.  The  president  of  our  association,  Mr.  Hagenbarth«  «mt 
about  5,000  ewes  down  there.  I  was  in  Chicago  when  they  came  back,  and  thejr 
were  as  thin  ewes  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  grazing,  in  the  first  place.  Is  not  nutritious.  They  have  too  much  rtin- 
fftll  to  handle  sheep  in  a  large  way ;  they  are  greatly  pestered  with  fleas  and 
mosquitoes,  and  the  sheep  can  not  be  herded  successfully.  The  sheep  have  to 
be  taken  up  there  and  herded,  because  on  these  large  tracts  of  cut-over  land 
there  is  practically  no  fencing,  and  the  herders  go  up  with  them  and  try  to 
herd  them — not  closely,  of  course,  but  Just  keep  them  within  a  certain  general 
district.  One  man  told  me  that  he  shipped  his  ewes  and  lambs  up  there  in 
May,  I  think,  and  he  said  his  lambs  never  dried  oft  from  the  time  they  went 
^hive  until  they  got  back  to  Chicago.    They  have  a  great  deal  of  ralnliill*  a  I0t 
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Of  bmah,  and  a  lot  of  very  high  weeds.  It  rained  every  two  or  three  days,  and 
with  these  weeds  and  brush  the  lambs  were  constantly  running  against  them  all 
the  time;  and  he  told  roe  the  first  lambs  that  he  sent  to  Gloverland — that  is 
what  they  called  this  Michigan  territory — weighed  that  fall  57  pounds,  and 
the  same  kind  of  lambs  wiilch  he  kept  at  home,  at  Ellensburg,  Wash.,  weighed 
72  pounds  in  Chicago.  They  have  had  a  considerable  loss  of  sheep  up  there 
this  year.  A  good  many  of  our  old  sheep  have  died  and  a  great  many  Iambs 
have  died,  and  the  losses  in  some  cases  have  been  pretty  high.  I  do  not  think 
the  experiment  will  be  repeated.  I  know  that  the  fellows  that  tried  It  this 
year  are  through. 

If  the  stumps  can  be  cleared  off  of  the  land,  the  land  cleared,  and  native 
grasses  seeded  sheep  will  do  as  well  there  as  they  will  in  the  farm  States.  I 
do  not  condemn  the  territory  as  sheep  country,  except  that  it  is  pot  sheep  coun- 
try in  the  present  stage  of  its  development  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hope  of 
establishing  sheep  raising  on  a  range  basis.  I  do  believe  there  Is  no  reason 
why  the  sheep  should  not  do  as  well  there,  when  the  timber  is  cleared  ofF  and 
the  brush  removed,  as  they  do  in  any  of  the  farm  States. 

The  experience  in  the  South  Is  practically  the  same.  The  National  Wool 
Growers*  Association  two  years  ago  sent  a  committee  from  the  International 
meeting  down  to  a  place  called  Bogalusa,  I>a.  The  committee  went  down  there 
upon  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  large  lumber  companies.  They  assured  us 
that  they  had  a  world  of  gra.ss  and  nothing  to  eat  it  and  that  undoubtedly  the 
sheep  would  find  a  new  haven. 

We  appointed  a  committee  of  four  men,  who  were  some  of  the  best  sheepmen 
we  had  in  the  West.  They  came  on  to  the  international  meeting  and  went  to 
Louisiana  and  looked  over  these  lands.  They  saw  a  world  of  grass,  more  grass 
than  they  had  ever  seen  in  their  whole  lives  before  in  the  western  country.  It 
was  a  very  rank,  big  growth  of  grass,  and  they  thought,  of  course,  that  no 
animal  in  that  country  should  be  thin  in  flesh  at  any  time,  and  yet  the  live  stock 
that  they  examined  In  that  country  were  skin  poor.  They  found  cattle  in  those 
grass  pastures  that  could  not  get  up,  they  were  so  thin;  yet  they  had  Just 
worlds  of  grass  all  around  them.  They  saw  a  lot  of  sheep  in  small  bunches 
here  and  there  that  seemed  to  be  lost  in  this  dense  pasture,  but  when  they  were 
able  to  catch  one  of  them  they  found  he  was  simply  skin  poor.  They  rather 
condemned  the  proposition. 

They  made  a  report  to  our  association  that  while  there  was  feed  there  and 
lots  of  open  grazing  land,  they  thought  it  was  entirely  too  wet,  and  that  the 
grass,  while  heavy  and  very  rank  in  growth,  contained  no  nutriment.  However, 
a  gentleman  living  in  Texas  was  later  induced  to  send,  as  I  remember,  5,S00 
head  of  sheep  over  there  to  this  same  section.  He  sent  them  over  there  and 
ranged  them  in  herds  for  a  few  weeks.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was,  without 
looking  up  the  correspondence,  but  he  lost  a  large  part  of  his  sheep.  It  was 
not  Just  a  question  of  the  sheep  not  doing  well — they  died.  He  loaded  up  what 
were  left  and  shipped  them  back  to  Texas.  That  gentleman  told  one  of  our 
people  that  no  one  could  ever  be  justified  in  recommending  that  as  a  sheep 
country,  and  I  rather  think  his  experience  Justified  that  assertion. 

Of  course  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  took  the  position  that  the  sheep 
had  been  herded  too  close  and  that  they  were  dying  from  worms.  That  of 
course,  was  Just  their  statement.  If  they  are  herded  at  all  they  have  got  to  be 
herded  close,  and  if  they  had  not  been  herded  at  all  I  think  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same.  I  think  the  result  shows  plainly  that  it  is  not  a  sheep 
country.  I  believe  that  if  all  this  territory  is  cleared  up,  the  brush  removed, 
ttie  grass  plowed  under  and  seeded,  and  the  paaturea  fenced  that  sheep  can 
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be  maintained  on  the  farms  there  as  well  as  they  can  be  maintained  on  the 
fann  anywhere. 

Commissioner  Culbebtson.  To  slilft  to  another  phase  of  the  industry,  Mr. 
McClnre,  there  is  quite  an  industry  in  the  Middle  West  which  consists  of  feed- 
ing western  she^,  is  there  not?  Can  you  just  give  us  the  steps  through  which 
that  industry  proceeds  from  the  time  it  receives  the  sheep  from  the  ranges  until 
it  marlcets  them? 

Mr.  McClubk.  That  is  the  industry  that  our  sheepmen  in  the  flat-range  coun- 
try depend  on  for  market  Take  Utali.  Utah  does  not  produce  many  fat 
lambs,  except  just  in  the  territory  where  they  have  mountain  pastures.  Xhe 
lambs  come  off  the  deserts  and  out  from  the  flat  country  as  feeder  lambs, 
weighing  anywhere  from  45  to  62  or  63  pounds  when  they  reach  the  market. 
These  Iowa  farmers  and  Illinois  farmers  go  down  to  the  market  and  buy  these 
lambs  and  ship  them  out  as  feeders.    They  begin  buying  them  in  August. 

They  take  the  lambs  home,  and  after  the  corn  gets  to  a  certain  size  they  Vaxv 
them  right  into  the  cornfield.  The  sheep  clean  off  the  lower  leaves  of  the  com 
and  they  eat  the  weeds  and  eat  out  the  fence  rows  and  do  very  well.  They  get 
no  grain  except  such  com  as  they  break  down  and  eat.  Those  lambs  are  kept 
down  there  any^iiere  from  30  to  150  days.  Most  of  them  are  not  kept  very  long. 
The  farmer  takes  them  home  and  cleans  up  his  pasture  or  cornfield  and  sends 
the  lamb  back  to  market  When  they  come  back  some  of  them  are  fat,  but  not 
all  of  them.  Some  of  the  f^t  lambs  go  to  the  packer.  However,  there 
are  always  some  thin  lambs,  which  some  other  farmer  buys.  He  takes  them 
out  to  his  place  a  little  later  and  pastures  them  awhile;  he  then  puts 
them  on  grain  feed ;  he  may  feed  them  com  and  clover  hay  or  a  little  pasture 
that  he  has.  Of  course,  this  happens  in  October  and  November,  and  he  ships 
the  lambs  back  to  market,  say,  in  November,  December,  or  January.  Again,  in 
that  case,  there  is  a  pretty  high  percentage  of  fat  lambs,  but  they  are  nut  all 
fat  There  are  always  some  feeders  there.  If  there  are  enough  of  them,  they 
are  very  apt  to  be  purchased  by  some  other  practical  sheep  feeder,  who  takes 
them  back  and  finishes  them  and  finally  brings  them  in  here  for  final  disposltiun. 

The  State  of  Iowa,  in  my  judgment,  fed  more  lambs  this  year  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Ordinarily  that  is  true  of  Colorado,  but  I  think  this  year 
Iowa  has  fed  more.  These  men  inaist  on  feeding  westem  lambs.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  at  all  practical  to  fatten  the  buck  lamb.  But  the  main  reason  why 
the  native  lambs  are  not  fed  by  the  practical  sheep  feeders  is  that  thejr  are 
wormy  and  can  not  be  fattened.  So  far  as  I  know  no  native  lambs,  even  where 
they  are  castrated  and  have  their  tails  off,  go  out  as  feeders.  Out  in  Idaho  I 
won't  feed  the  native  lamb.  I  won*t  feed  my  own  lambs.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
native  farm  lamb. 

There  is  a  very  broad  question  there  as  to  which  lamb  \b  really  the  beat 
feeder.  You  will  find  feeders  that  would  rather  have  Rambouillet  lambs  from 
New  Mexico  than  any  other  lamb,  but  the  man  who  is  going  to  make  a  short 
feed  as  a  rule  desires  the  black-face  lamb,  the  mutton  grade  lamb. 

The  man  who  is  going  to  make  a  long  feed,  which  is  generally  the  one  which 
is  profitable,  wants  to  buy  as  light  a  lamb  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  at  purchase 
time.  The  reason  is  that  a  lamb  after  it  gets  to  weigh  85  pounds  on  the  markd 
is  looked  on  as  being  beyond  the  prime.  Iamb  stage,  and  the  packers  besln  to 
dock  for  excessive  weight  They  would  always  dock  for  excessive  weight  U 
there  was  much  competition  on  the  market  at  that  time,  so  that  a  man  that  has 
lambs  weighing  90  to  100  pounds  has  not  very  much  chance  of  topping  the 
market  here.  Therefore  you  can  not  put  a  heavy,  big  lamb  In  and  start  to  feed 
it  The  highest  price  for  lambs  on  the  market,  fed  lainbs,  is  geuerally  between 
he  ist  of  March  and  the  15th  of  May.    That  is  when  the  money  la  made*  pn^ 
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rided  jon  have  started  with  a  lamb  that  was  ligbt  enough  when  yon  pnt  him  on 
feed,  so  that  by  the  1st  of  April  or  the  1st  of  March  he  will  still  be  light  enough, 
fonsldering  the  fat  he  has  taken  on,  to  fall  Into  the  Iamb  class.  For  that  reason 
the  Merino  lambs  and  Rnmbouillet  lambs  are  pretty  popular  among  the  very 
good  feeders,  because  they  can  get  lighter  lambs  to  start  with. 

Our  old  ewes  are  fed  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  around  the  sugar- 
beet  factories — fed  on  beet  pulp  and  sirup. 

STATEiaOrT  OF  lOi.  JOHH  B.  HOLLXDAY,  PKSSZDEHT  07  THE  VATIOVAL 
WOOL  WAREHOUSE  A  STORAGE  CO.,  VOETT-THIEB  AHS  EOBEY  STREETS, 
CHICAOO,  nJu. 

Mr.  HoLODAT.  I  am  president  of  the  National  Wool  Warehouse  A  Storage 
Co.,  which  was  organized  some  10  years  ago  as  a  cooperative  woolgrower^ 
marketing  agency.  It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia,  with 
a  working  capital,  including  cash  and  real  estate,  of  practically  $500,000.  Its 
control  and  direction  is  In  the  hands  of  western  woolgrowers,  in  the  form  of 
a  board  of  directors.  The  by-laws  provide  that  a  majority  of  Its  15  direc- 
tors shall  be  western  woolgrowers ;  also  that  the  president  must  be  a  western 
wDolgrower.  The  organization  was  brought  about  with  the  hope  of  bringing 
into  operation  a  better  system  of  putting  up  wool  and  marketing  it  and  to 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  speculator  and  the  unnecessary  number  of 
middlemen  in  the  distribution  of  the  wool  from  the  grower  to  the  milL 

The  way  in  which  the  wool  was  marketed  through  the  large  eastern  wool- 
hooses  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  western  growers.  The  wool,  for  the  most 
part,  was  bought  by  speculators  and  handled  and  solicited  on  consignment  by 
die  same  houses,  in  many  cases,  the  same  houses  buying  as  well  as  handling 
the  wool  and  selling  it,  which  resulted  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  for  the 
woolgrower.  The  woolgrower  was  never  informed;  he  never  knew  the  open- 
market  value  of  his  wool ;  he  seldom  knew  its  grade,  its  condition,  shrinlmge, 
etc.,  which  are  determining  factors  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  wool.  The 
wool,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  always  bought  by  the  mills  on  the  scoured  con- 
tent and  graded. 

The  system  under  which  we  grade  the  wool  is  known  as  the  American  system. 

CV)mmissioner  Cuuiektson.  Will  you  jjist  describe  the  grades  and  give  the 
reasons  for  selecting  those  grades? 

Mr.  HoLLioAT.  The  system  which  has  been  in  vogue  in  the  United  States  of 
grading  wools  by  the  eastern  trade  and  the  mills  themselves  has  followed 
broad  American  commercial  grades  such  as  fine,  fine  medium,  combing,  fine 
dotbing,  fine  medium  clothing,  half-blood  combing,  half-blood  clothing,  three- 
ci^ths  blood  combing,  quarter-blood  combing,  low  quarter  combing,  and  braid. 
There  are  clothing  grades  attaching  to  the  three  lower  grrades  of  three-eighths. 
quarter,  and  low  quarter,  but  they  are  not  often  made.  They  are  the  old  grades. 
They  have  always  been  in  use  by  the  American  mills ;  that  is,  broadly  speaking. 

When  the  quotations  speak  of  Ohio  wool  they  define  a  condition  of  fineness 
and  breeding.  Take  Montana  sheep  bought  in  the  fall,  brought  to  Ohio  and 
wintered  and  sheared  in  the  spring,  and  the  wool  is  for  the  most  part  sold  as 
Ohio  wool.  It  is  very  difficult  to  detect  the  difference.  Montana  wool  has  a 
superior  condition  and  market  standing  as  against  Wyoming  wool  and  Idaho 
wool,  because  primarily  It  was  bred  along  better  lines  of  Merino  blood.  The 
range  is  more  of  a  sodded  country,  showing  a  difference  of  grasses,  climate,  etc. 
Each  of  these  things  are  always,  if  not  determining  factors,  at  least  con- 
tributing factors  in  the  production  of  superior  or  inferior  grades  and  condition 
of  wool. 

The  larger  part  of  the  wool  received  by  the  National  Wool  Warehouse  A 
Storage  Co.  is  in  the  original  bag.    A  part  of  it  is  put  up  into  these  above- 
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described  grades  by  men  who  are  sent  by  us  to  the  shearing  sheds  In  the  West 
After  the  wools  are  put  up  In  those  grades  at  the  shearing  sheds  In  the  West 
they  are  received  and  sold  direct  to  the  mills  without  being  rehandled*  for 
the  most  part.  During  the  several  years  which  we  have  handled  it  these 
grades  have  been  readily  accepted  as  standard  grades  by  many  of  the  leading 
mills. 

We  have  received  each  year  more  or  less  shipments  put  up  on  the  Austimllan 
system.  They  have  sent  their  w^ooi  to  us  as  selling  agents.  Our  finding  of 
the  Australian-put-up  wools  Is  that  they  have  made  excessive  dassiflcatioiis  in 
sorting  the  individual  fleeces,  resulting  In  the  making,  in  our  Judgment,  of  tech- 
nical distinctions  in  wool,  with  very  little,  if  any,  commercial  value  attaching. 

Ck>mmissioner  Cuuebtson.  Do  you  think  as  the  American  mills  specialise  more 
and  more  on  particular  fabrics  that  greater  classification  will  be  found  nec8S> 
sary  than  Is  found  in  the  American  system? 

Mr.  HoLLiDAT.  That  will  apply  largely,  in  my  individual  Judgment,  to  the 
breeding  fit  the  wool.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  breed  a  combinaUon  of 
mutton  and  wool  sheep,  as  seems  best  adapted  to  our  western  ranges,  the 
larger  part  of  our  western  wool  tonnage  will  be  wools  of  average  character 
and  condition,  from  which  no  special  commercial  advantage  will  be  derived 
by  an  attempt  to  sort  the  individual  fleeces  at  the  point  of  origin.  If  the 
wools  were  mure  highly  bred  along  specialized  lines  until  they  had  arrived 
at  a  point  of  l)elng  practically  standardized  as  to  grade  and  condition  oo  the 
sheep,  there  might  be  Justification  in  skirting  more  body  sorts  of  the  fleece 
at  the  point  of  origin  when  the  wool  is  put  into  the  bale. 

The  grading  under  the  American  system  consists  simply  of  taking  oCT  the 
tag  ends  and  then  classifying  the  whole  fieece.  The  assumption  is  that  theie 
is  not  enough  difference  in  quality  in  the  different  parts  of  the  fleece  to 
Justify  the  expense  of  separating;  that  is,  that  you  would  get  classifications 
without  representing  any  wide  difference  of  grade  or  condition  of  fleece.  As 
against  our  making  about  six  or  seven  broad  commercial  grades  at  a  place, 
say,  like  Rawlins  or  Caspar,  Wyo.,  or  Rock  Springs,  the  Australian  system 
would  have  in  mind  the  making  of  from  16  to  20  grades.  Those  grades,  fay 
which  the  Australian  system  exceeds  the  American  system,  would  be  chiefly 
in  the  body  of  the  fleece.  In  the  marketing  of  these  Au8tralian>pat-up  wools* 
with  which  we  have  had  to  do,  we  have  endeavored  to  place  the  matter  up  to 
the  buyers  for  several  of  the  leading  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and 
Philadelphia.  We  have  grouped  into  lines  the  various  Australian  classifications 
for  the  same  price.  In  the  discussion  that  developed  their  contention  was  that 
these  different  classifications  practically  represented  one  broad  grade;  that 
there  might  be  technical  distinctions,  what  you  might  call  on  the  low  aide  or 
the  high  side  of  a  broad  grade,  but  by  reason  of  the  average  condition  of  the 
wool  to  begin  with,  there  was  no  commercial  advantage  to  be  had  in  paying  a 
higher  price  or  a  lower  price ;  that  when  the  wool  went  to  the  mill  they  would 
put  all  of  those  different  classifications  into  the  scouring  tank  at  the  same  time. 
In  going  through  these  wools  with  them — and  I  have  done  that  with  their 
salesmen — It  struck  me  at  once  that  when  attention  was  called  to  these  numerous 
classifications  put  upon  the  different  bales  that  it  required  a  very  capable  expert 
in  spinning  terms  to  detect  any  difference. 

WooU  as  it  comes  from  the  West  toward  the  East,  often  gains  in  weight,  de> 
pending  on  the  weather  and  other  things  at  the  time  of  shearing.  For  instance, 
this  year  we  have  handled  several  million  pounds  of  farm  wools  and  the  cliniatlc 
conditions  in  these  farm  States  at  the  time  the  wool  was  shorn  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  Its  condition.  There  was  dampness  and  humidity  in  the  atmosphere 
the  grass  was  rank  and  green,  and  the  sheep  were  Improving  in  oonditl4A 
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niAdly,  In  Instances  where  the  wool  was  apparently  dry  It  came  under  our 
term  of  being  "  green,"  and  when  the  wool  was  shorn  and  shipped,  shrinking 
began.  Our  average  shrinkage  on  the  tonnage  of  farm  wool  has  been  about  4 
per  cent,  which  was  owing  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  wools  when  they  were 
shorn,  by  reason  of  the  condition  and  the  season,  were  green,  and  when  put  into 
a  dry  warehouse  the  shrinkage  began.  The  opposite  of  that  was  the  condition  in 
the  western  part  of  the  country.  We  had  a  uniformly  dry  spring  and  shearing 
fieason,  and  the  wools  were  very  dry.  The  wool  was  seasoned,  not  green,  and 
when  put  Into  bales  and  shipped  into  a  cool,  well-ventilated  warehouse,  such  as 
you  have  seen  here,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  should  say  that  75  per  cent  of  those 
^ools  have  shown  a  gain  in  weight  For  instance,  take  800,000  pounds  of  Utah 
wool  and  the  gain  in  weight  represents  about  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound.  The 
Wyoming  wools  will  show  possibly  about  the  same  thing.  I  think  tlie  Storage 
k  Warehouse  Co.  has  t>een  the  only  selling  agent  which  has  uniformly  returned 
any  gain  In  weight  to  the  owner  made  on  the  wool.  There  may  be  other  houses 
tliat  do  that,  but  I  do  not  think  it  Is  practiced  uniformly.  I  think  this  year 
that  the  company,  on  the  tonnage  of  western  wool  which  it  will  handle,  will 
probably  return  to  the  growers  in  excess  of  $100,000  on  account  of  gain  in 
weight. 

We  charge  the  shipper  of  territory  wool  a  flat  rate  of  2  cents  a  pound  to  cover 
four  months*  storage,  insurance,  loading  and  unloading,  and  selling  charges.  If 
It  is  necessary  to  have  the  wool  graded,  we  charge  an  additional  quarter  of  a 
cent  per  pound.  We  have  charged  the  farm  woolgrower  a  flat  rate  of  2i  cents 
a  pound.  All  of  the  farm  wools  must  be  graded,  and  it  necessitates  an  immense 
amount  of  additional  detail  both  In  the  handling  and  in  the  auditing.  I  might 
mention  the  fact  that  out  of  one  graded  line  of  400,000  pounds  there  were  over 
2.000  individual  owners,  which  will  explain  in  part  the  immense  amount  of  de- 
tail involved.  E^ach  one  of  those  owners  receives  a  separate  statement  or  ac- 
count of  the  sales,  of  the  weight,  the  different  grades,  etc. 

The  grower  can  determine  when  the  sale  is  to  take  place  if  he  insists  upon  It 
We,  of  course,  advise  him  that  the  wool  will  be  held  subject  to  his  order  all  the 
time.  Occassional ly  they  do  that,  but  the  great  majority  leave  the  wool  with  us 
at  our  option  as  to  time  of  sale. 

We  have  operoted  in  the  past  with  as  many  growers  as  we  could  get  to  sign 
contracts  for  storage  on  the  basis  of  one  share  of  stock,  enabling  him  to  contract 
storage  for  a  minimum  of  5,000  pounds  and  a  maximum  of  6,000  ixiunds.  Fail- 
lag  to  use  the  storage  after  notice  was  given  at  a  certain  time,  he  paid  an  upkeep  ' 
charge,  in  Ifeu  of  using  the  storage,  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound.  If  he  failed 
to  notify  us  that  he  wouldn't  use  the  storage  and  we  held  it  subject  to  his  oi*der, 
we  charged  him  half  a  cent  a  pound.  His  shares  of  stock  were  held  by  a  trust 
company  subject  to  cancellation  for  failure  to  pay  the  upkeep  charge  in  case 
he  di(Iu*t  use  the  storage.  The  upkeep  charge  was  based  on  5.000  pounds  of 
wool.  When  he  shipped  his  wool  we  agreed  on  our  part  to  store  it,  insure  it, 
and  grade  it  for  1  cent  a  pound. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  growers  must  realize  immediately  on  their  clip  has 
limited  the  amount  of  wool  which  we  handle,  but  various  factors  enter  into 
that.  We  never  have  had  an  open  system  of  marketing  wool,  as  applies  in  other 
progressive  wool  countries.  Our  handling  of  wool  has  been  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  speculation  by  wool  buyers.  Some  mills,  from  time  to  time,  have  gone 
into  the  country  at  shearing  time  and  bought  wools,  but  I  feel  that  the  woolen 
mills  prefer,  as  far  as  risks  and  the  advantages  of  prices  paid  are  concerned,  to 
let  the  present  s.vstem  go  on.  A  very  well-known  buyer  told  me  in  my  office  in 
Boston  a  year  or  two  ago,  as  long  as  a  small  group  of  men  speculated  In  wool 
and  bought  it  and  brought  it  to  Boston,  that  ne  could  find  more  **lame  ducks** 
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on  Summer  Street  than  he  could  througb  the  whole  shearing  tieasm  TtJ 
I  regard  that  man  as  one  of  the  nicest  and  one  of  the  keenest  vorlj 
the  American  wool  trade. 

Our  western  woolgrower  Is  passing  from  year  to  year  from  the 
nomadic  condition  to  one  of  Investment  of  capital  In  the  way  of 
land,  leases,  and  adding  permanency  to  it  as  an  Investment  nndenal 
necessarily  Involves  a  more  or  less  large  cmtlay  of  money  alwve  the 
of  handling  the  sheep  on  the  range,  in  the  way  of  herding,  sheariicl 
industry  as  a  whole  has  been  for  some  years,  and  I  think  will  be  for  r.l 
years,  in  need  of  a  more  or  less  amount  of  ready  money  and  will  be  a! 
dustry  that  will  carry  a  more  or  less  large  amount  of  borrowed  tn^i 
vide  for  the  requirements  of  Its  Investments  in  the  purch&w  of 
That  has  been  very  well  brought  out  in  the  wool  industry  of  Montanx 
passed  from  the  condition  of  the  open  range  to  one  of  an  InrestnieD: 

The  buying  end  of  the  wool  trade  has  been  quick  to  realize  the  ad^ 
bargaining  for  wool  on  the  sheep's  back,  because  of  the  need  for  um 
local  banks,  through  which  the  majority  of  local  woolgrowers  operal 
surplus  during  the  fall,  but  there  is  a  steady  drain  on  their  accouot^ 
the  winter,  an  excessive  drain  in  the  early  spring  on  account  of  addit 
for  lambing  and  shearing,  and  the  local  banks,  while  able  to  carry  tb^l 
often  regard  as  especially  welcome  any  additional  money  that  the  U<^\\ 
get  and  bring  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank  In  the  way  of  an  advaD( 
does  not  apply  to  all  western  banks,  but  I  am  merely  speakinir  of  it 
has  been  a  potent  factor  in  Iceeping  the  marlceting  of  our  western  « 
dally  In  a  speculative  condition.    Then,  we  have  the  large  sh«>ep  n...- 
West  who  is  a  speculator.    He  is  buying  a  line  of  stuff  and  wtnt>*n': 
getting  the  wool  off  in  the  spring,  and  he  starts  with  a  large  aoKmr/  i 
rowed  money  from  the  bank  or  one  of  the  large  wool  houses.     TIut'' 
wool  is  practically  consslgned  long  before  It  is  shorn.    That  ha«  he«Q  ar  ^ 
in  the  way  of  the  warehouse  getting  a  larger  tonnage  of  wool  fr^^r 
people  who,  I  believe,  feel  kindly  toward  the  plan  as  a  whole  and  wN» '" 
if  they  should  ship  wool  to  any  reputable  handling  agent  they  vnu-* 
better  average  price,  one  year  with  anotlier,  than  they  do :  but  they  ftv 
son  of  the  speculative  chances,  buying  sheep,  buying  a  cheap  piece  of ': 
a  new  ranch,  that  the  discount  they  take  on  their  wool  is  to  their  a^'t 
The  plan  has  been  suggested  that  the  Wool  Warehouse  Oo.  extend  ■/ 
adding  to  its  capitalization  in  order  to  loan  money  in  the  above  mannc-r 
that  would  have  its  advantages  and  its  conveniences.  It  involvea  nth*^ 
deal  of  financial  risk  and  obligation.    So  far  it  has  not  l>een  done. 

With  regard  to  the  cooperative  movement  In  the  marketing  of  w^v. 
farm  States,  I  feel  that  the  solution  of  cooperative  marketing  of  w»h»: 
cidentally  other  so-calleil  rnw-material  products,  foo<lstttfr,  and  so  fi.r' 
be  worked  out  by,  and  its  future  rests  with,  tlie  farmers  of  the  Cnltt^ 
and  not  with  tlie  western  woolgrowers.  I  think  that  the  farmers  »:- 
absolutely  necessary  to  concentrate  production  and  distribution  In  a  >•-" 
tem  of  marketing,  because  when  it  Is  handled  individually  he  Is  nh^r* 
mercy  of  the  buyer.  His  product  passes  through  more  middleman  tr 
product  of  the  western  woolgrower,  who,  by  reason  of  his  larger  pr« 
and  the  individual  character  of  the  man  himself.  Is  better  able  to  proiK-* 
terests. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  admission  of  dealers  who  have  %^' 
fleece-grown  wools  for  a  number  of  years,  one  year  with  another,  ta** 
amount  of  money  has  been  made  by  dealers  handling  fleece-grown  w^*»* 
contention  Is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that  there  Is  quite  a  larpp  afi 
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^  BOk  jr  In  excess  profits  which  Is  now  being  held  by  the  Departmoit  of  Agrl- 
vitare,  wbich  is  trying  to  find  the  men  to  whom  it  really  belongs,  which  is  a 
. .  iipeless  task.  The  irony  of  it  comes  back  to  this,  that  many  of  these  people 
rho  lost  this  money  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  their  wools,  to  get  it  out  of 
Jielr  bands,  becauive  they  thought  the  Crovernroent  was  going  to  take  it  away 
rom  tbem.  That  is  an  instance  where  the  Government  brought  about  an 
Dprovement  in  marketing  for  the  benefit  of  small  owners.  Much  efPort  was 
lade  by  the  very  high-class  men  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  large  group  of 
leo  who  would  not  be  protected. 

I  believe  that  the  cooperative  plan  in  its  inception  is  very  good  and  will  bring 
bout  a  considerabfe  improvement,  such  as  concentrating  the  wool  of  a  county 
I  some  warehouse  to  be  sold  there,  or  to  be  concentrated  there  temporarily 
Bd  then  sent  to  a  large  distributing  point  like  Chicago,  St  Iiouis,  Boston,  or 
lilladelphia.  It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  say  that  there  is  only  one  way  of 
oing  IL  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  better  system  of  handling  farm 
ft^ls.  The  movement  is  in  a  very  preliminary  stage  yet  I  believe  that  the 
ttlvity  of  the  association  in  Ohio  and  of  the  farm  bureaus  In  Illinois  and  Ohio» 
id  incidentally  the  moral  effect  that  the  movement  out  in  these  five  or  six 
lostem  States  has,  have  resulted  in  a  vast  amount  of  money  being  left  in  the 
•QdB  of  the  growers  that  otherwise  would  have  been  found  in  the  hands  of  a 
toill  group  of  wool  buyers.* 

.  It  is  my  contention  and  my  firm  belief  that  the  safety  of  our  country  as  a 

Me  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  larger  and  better  distribution  of  the  wealth  of 

' '  %e  country,  of  values,  and  profits  of  production.    I  do  not  think  any  good  Is 

'  ^Ined,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  evil  follows,  when  the  profits  from  produc- 

'    Ion  of  any  kind  go  into  the  hands  of  only  a  few  people.    Therefore,  I  earnestly 

IPpe  that  the  plan  which  has  been  started  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  for 

Hrketlng  of  wools,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  farm  States,  vdll  be  carried 

'  bough. 

In  the  handling  of  several  million  pounds  of  wool  this  year  and  making  a 
'  inip-sum  <diarge  to  the  growers,  I  think  we  shall  lose  money ;  but  inasmuch  as 

'  ^  warehouse  company  is  never  expected  to  make  any  money,  we  might  Just 
f  w^  distribute  it  that  way  as  some  other  way,  because  it  helfw  the  general 
*  Isvement  along.  I  think  it  has  given  us  standing  and  has  given  a  character 
S  the  movement  that  might  have  been  difliicult  to  obtain  in  any  other  way.  I 
hink  it  baa  disarmed  to  a  certain  extent  the  vague  suspicions  of  the  grower  of 
I  few  pounds  of  wool — that  as  soon  as  the  wool  got  out  of  his  hands  the  control 

'  voQld  be  lost.    Through  their  own  representatives,  a  certain  amount  of  super- 

'  tfsioo  of  the  wool  has  followed  it  all  the  way  through,  and  many  of  them  have 
Ben  very  much  Interested  in  our  processes  and  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 

'  Isndled  In  grading.    The  market  price  paid  has  been  fair.    I  have  personally 

'  Ivn  very  much  interested  in  many  of  the  individual  growers.  I  have  driven 
tbem  over  in  my  car  to  spend  the  day  going  through  the  warehouse.    I  have 

'  Vl>lained  to  them  how  it  was  impossible  to  pay  for  200  pounds  of  wool  con- 
(iloed  in  that  huge  amount  of  wool  until  the  whole  amount  of  it  was  weighed, 

>  ID  that  we  could  determine  the  proportion  of  shrinkage  of  the  200  pounds. 
Without  exception,  all  of  them  have  been  very  much  interested  and  very  much 
pleased  to  go  through  the  warehouse. 

A  greet  many  of  the  county  agents  have  sent  us  their  wool  in  bulk  in  carloads 
Irith  a  memorandum  of  the  individual  owners,  the  weights,  and  such  description 
S8  they  were  able  to  give.  We  have  always  followed  these  pools  through  the 
warehouse,  apportioning  the  amount  of  money  as  the  different  grades  have  been 
•old  to  the  different  owners,  sending  the  information  to  the  county  agents  for 

.  ^tribntion. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  you  realise  how  dlffloult  it  has  been  to  handle  the^e  accounts 
in  their  many  details.  The  pool  movement  has  shown,  as  no  other  thing  could 
show,  the  necessity  for  farmers  to  concentrate  their  wools  and  have  them  pat 
into  broad  grades.  The  difference  in  price  of  different  grades  of  farm  wools 
from  a  single  owner,  running  all  the  way  through  a  pool  or  carload  shipment, 
has  ranged  from  45  to  78  cents  a  pound.  A  man  with  200  pounds,  and  some- 
times  with  100  pounds,  has  had  such  a  range  in  price. 

We  have  had  numerous  meetings  w^ith  the  county  agents  and  have  had  20  to 
30  of  them  at  a  time  spend  the  afternoon  at  the  warehouse  while  the  farm 
wools  were  being  handled.  We  gave  the  Iowa  agents  and  the  Illinois  ageota 
offices  in  the  warehouse  and  they  were  there  every  day.  They  were  very  much 
interested  and  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  details.  The  waretMnise 
company  has  tried  In  every  way  to  cooperate  with  the  county  agents  tnuo,  tbe 
time  the  wool  has  been  shorn  to  the  time  it  has  been  marketed. 

It  is  my  final  judgment  that  the  outstanding  issues  involved  in  the  marketing 
of  our  domestic  wool  clip  are  largely  those  of  ascertaining  the  values  of  domestic 
grades  compared  with  similar  foreign  grades;  the  coordinated  effort  of  pro> 
ducers  to  steady  the  market  at  shearing  time  with  reierence  to  these  v«luef 
when  ascertained;  the  concentration  of  their  wools  at  suitable  dlstrlbotlng 
points  and  putting  it  up  in  broad  commercial  grades  which  wiU  meet  the  every* 
day  demands  of  the  mills ;  the  distribution  of  the  wools  throughout  the  milling 
season  as  against  dumping  them  into  the  market  by  way  of  specuiators  Imme- 
diately at  the  time  of  shearing.  The  growers  should  assume  the  obligation  of 
carrying  the  wools  throughout  the  milling  season.  That  meaps  every  montli  in 
the  year. 

CV>mmissioner  Culbertson.  What  was  the  factor  or  factors  wliich  led  to  the 
elaborate  development  of  the  Australian  system  of  grading? 

Mr.  HoLUDAY.  Broadly  speaking,  it  was  tiie  effort  to  evade  the  exsctioos  of 
our  tariff.  When  our  tariff  placed  a  flat  price  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  fine 
medium  wool,  with  1  cent  a  pound  ad  valorem,  making  it  11  cents,  the  Importer 
immediately  began  to  figure  how  he  could  get  the  maximum  amount  of  scoured 
wool  into  this  country  at  a  minimum  tariff  charge.  No  good  businesa  man 
would  have  overlooked  that  point  for  a  moment.  The  American  buyers  have 
always  been  the  most  discriminating  buyers  and  the  most  intelllgeot  bureis 
that  have  ever  operated  in  the  Australian  wool  market— and  their  wish  has 
been  catered  to,  because  they  were  spenders  and  iKmght  hlgh^riced  wools. 
Many  of  the  large  stations  in  Australia  which  produce  high-dass  wool  began 
to  put  up  the  wools  to  suit  the  American  tariff  requirement,  and  that  meant 
that  the  heavy  shrinkage  parts  were  all  skirted,  and  the  body  wools  were  ad> 
mirably  standardized  by  a  long  period  of  most  intelligent  breeding.  The  body 
wools  did  not  require  to  be  sorted,  but  the  heavy  shrinkage  parts  were  taken 
off  and  made  into  three  or  four  off  sorts.  Therefore,  when  an  American  buyer 
bought  100,000  pounds  at  an  average  of  20  cents  a  pound  he  knew  he  was 
going  to  get  a  maximum  amount  of  scoured  wool  in  his  mill,  but  he  was  go- 
ing to  pay  a  tariff  exaction  on  the  grease  pound,  and  had  he  brought  In  that 
flpece  with  all  those  excess  heavy-shrinkage  wools  attached  it  would  hava  re- 
duoeil  the  amount  of  scoured  wool  for  the  mill.    That  was  the  point  considered. 

Commissioner  Culbertson.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  direct  and  immedi- 
ate occasion  for  establishing  the  Australian  system  was  our  tariff  regulatUmsT 
r>id  not  the  demand  of  the  English  mills  for  various  grades  and  claaBlflcatioos 
of  wool  have  something  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  HoLUDAT.  Tes;  but  the  first  skirtings  of  wool  were  made  to  mett  tlie 
American  tariff  exactions.  I  don't  remember  Just  the  date  it  began,  but  25 
or  30  years  ago.    When  I  was  in  Australia  the  Australian  catalogues  of  w«lh 
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known  brands  of  wool  carried  a  marginal  note,  "  Put  up  suitable  for  America/' 
which  meant  that  the  heavy  skirtings  were  cut  out.  Then  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  auction  sales  in  Australia  some  20  years  ago  in  an  effort  to 
pull  away  the  market  from  London.  Then,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Con- 
tinental buyers,  there  followed  an  extended  system  of  classification  of  wool. 

Another  thing  that  entered  was  the  fact,  applying  to  certain  individual 
growers,  that  there  might  be  years  when  the  skirting  of  the  wool  was  neces- 
sitated on  account  of  the  season,  the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation,  and  so  forth ; 
the  hot  season  coming  on  and  turning  all  of  this  vegetation  into  seed,  and  the 
seed  adhering  to  the  under  part  of  the  wool,  the  neck  and  belly  of  the  sheep, 
necessitating  the  skirting.  That  would  be  more  true  of  some  cases  than  others. 
Then  followed  a  commercial  change  that  was  beginning  to  be  felt  very  strongly 
by  SSngland  as  against  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make 
these  numerous  off  sorts  of  the  seedy  and  burry  parts  of  the  wool.  Those  wools 
were  not  sought  by  either  the  American  buyers  or  the  English  buyers,  and  they 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  German  and  Belgium  buyers,  who  quickly  specialiced  in 
carbonizing  plants  handled  with  very  cheap  labor.  They  were  content  to  leave 
the  fine  combing  wool  to  the  Ehiglish  mills,  contenting  themselves  with  this 
other  stuff,  with  the  result,  as  we  all  know,  that  the  Germans  were  forcing  the 
English  yarn  peop'.e  out  of  the  world's  markets  and  would  speedily  have  gotten 
control  of  our  markets  had  not  the  war  intervened.  It  developed  during  the 
war  that  Germany  held  a  vast  advantage  over  Great  Britain  in  the  fftct  that 
she  had  prepared  and  established  a  system  under  which  she  was  making  garments 
out  of  wool  which  the  English  classed  as  inferior  wool.  England  realized  too 
late  what  was  going  on.  When  these  burry  wools  came  to  England  to  be  used 
it  found  England  without  machinery  for  using  them.  There  was  wool  brought 
into  this  country  in  Boston  that  the  American  mills  had  never  seen  and  they  did 
not  realize  there  were  such  wools  in  the  commercial  world.  They  had  no  means 
of  making  these  wools  commercial  in  that  sense.  They  were  a  mass  of  burrs 
and  all  sorts  of  things.  They  were  a  drug  on  the  market  for  a  couple  of  years. 
They  were  bought  in  Australia  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  the  war  at 
4  cents  a  pound.  I  saw  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  bags  that  were  filled  with 
burrs,  which  were  bought  at  4  and  4|  cents  a  pouna  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
and  brought  here  and  offered  to  the  mills  at  7  and  8  cents  a  pound.  That  wool 
stood  around  in  Boston  for  months  and  months.  We  have  never  carried  car- 
bonizing to  anything  like  the  extent  they  have  done  in  Germany  and  Belgium. 
Germay  already  had  specialized  in  it.    They  had  been  using  those  wools  for 
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Bir.  GouPK.  I  have  been  county  agent  for  Carroll  County,  Iowa,  since  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918.  I  was  in  Thurston  County,  Nebr.,  from  May  1,  1913,  to 
November  15,  1915. 

In  my  county  we  have  mostly  crossbred  sheep  of  the  mutton  type.  Our 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  using  quite  a  number  of  western  sheep  that  they  , 

breed  to  mutton  rams.    They  bring  them  in  in  the  fall  and  sort  out  a  number  i 

of  the  better  ewe  lambs  for  breeding  purposes.  The  plan  followed  is  this: 
Lambs  are  purchased  at  a  live-stock  market,  principally  at  Omaha.  A  man 
may  decide  to  keep  a  few  ewes  out  of  the  number  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
rest  of  thst  shipment  are  fed  heavily  and  perhaps  marketed  within  a  period 
of  60  to  90  days.  They  are  used  generally  for  the  consumption  of  the  roughages 
of  the  farm.  For  example,  they  are  turned  into  the  cornfields.  The  use  of 
cornfields  for  that  purpose  Is  quite  general  in  Iowa.    I^mbs  are  bought  in  ' 

the  latter  part  of  August  and  Sept^nber,  about  the  time  tbe  com  is  maturing,  i 
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and  the  lambs  eat  the  lower  leaves  off  the  com  and  the  weeds.  They  eat  the 
com  as  It  matures.  They  are  finished  with  a  little  com  later  on.  The  fin- 
ishing is  really  on  the  grain.  They  eat  a  great  deal  of  stuff  that  would  other- 
wise be  waste.  Then  these  sheepmen  sort  out  some  of  the  better  sheep.  I 
would  really  be  at  a  loss  to  say  exactly  what  proportion  of  the  perroaoent 
flocks  in  Iowa  are  really  from  the  western  stock. 

In  my  county,  roughly  speaking,  we  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,800  to  2,000 
farmers,  and  out  of  that  number  perhaps  125  handle  sheep.  According  to  the 
assessor's  record,  there  are  something  around  3,000  sheep  in  the  county.  I 
would  say  that  we  are  hardly  an  average  county  with  respect  to  sheep.  We  ate 
below  the  average,  as  I  know^  Iowa  conditions.  I  am  in  the  north  ceatral 
portion  of  the  State.  The  southern  part  has  perhaps  about  four  to  five  times 
as  many  sheep  as  the  northern  part,  and  the  sheep  industry  is  very  important. 

Commissioner  Culbebtbom.  What  are  the  factors  which  have  tended  to  reduce 
the  number  of  sheep  in  your  locality?  Has  there  been  competition  with  otlier 
agricultural  pursuits? 

Mr.  Coupe.  It  is  not  a  question  of  reduction;  it  has  been  a  question  of  lack 
of  development  and  of  encouragement  of  the  sheep  industry.  The  counCfy 
could  profitably  carry  more  sheep.  We  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to  increaae 
the  number,  particularly  the  pure-bred  sheep  of  the  mutton  breeds.  It  is  one 
of  our  important  duties.  The  breeds  best  adapted  are  those  that  are  commoiily 
used,  namely,  the  Shropshire  and  the  Hampshire.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
Southdown  and  some  Oxfords. 

Very  few  of  the  feeder  lambs  enter  on  the  assessor's  rolls.  I  do  not  think 
there  have  been  two  lots  out  of  that  county  of  fat  lambs  that  went  on  the 
assessor's  rolls.  They  are  bought  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall,  and  they 
are  shipping  them  right  now.  They  go  out  before  the  assessor  makes  bis 
return,  which  is  on  April  1.  When  I  spoke  of  the  125,  I  referred  to  the  men 
who  were  keeping  permanent  flocks.  The  men  that  have  the  permanent  flocks 
are  generally  the  men  that  do  additional  feeding,  but  feeder  sheep  were  not 
included  in  the  assessor's  data  I  have  given. 

We  adopted  a  cooperative  wool-selling  plan  in  Carroll  County  this  year* 

The  plan  was  fostered  and  encouraged  by  our  State  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus,  of  which  Carroll  County  Is  a  member.  It  was  left  directly  in  charge 
of  the  Iowa  Fleece  Wool  Growers*  Association,  aided  by  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  our  college  at  Ames.  Carroll  County  had  a  meeting  of  the  sheepmen 
on  April  1,  1919,  at  which  time  we  organleed  the  Carroll  County  Fleece  Wool 
Growers*  Association,  of  which  I  am  secretary,  and  we  elected  officers  common 
to  such  an  asssociation.  Meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
some  8  or  10  meetings  In  all,  at  which  time  speakers  explained  the  method  to 
be  followed  in  marketing  our  wool  cooperatively. 

Where  the  wool  was  to  be  consigned  was  determined  by  the  State  Fleece 
Wool  Growers*  Association.  We  were  working  in  cooperation  with  them  and 
following  out  their  plans.  As  soon  as  we  determined  that  shearing  was  pnie* 
tically  completed  every  wool  grower  in  the  county  received  notice  from  my 
office,  as  secretary,  that  this  car  would  be  **  spotted  **  on  a  certain  day,  and  if 
he  cared  to  he  could  consign  his  wool  with  the  other  woolgrowers  of  the  county. 
On  about  the  23d  day  of  June  a  car  was  set  out  at  Carroll  and  held  theie  for 
two  or  three  days,  at  which  time  about  9,000  pounds  of  wool  was  loaded  for 
S3  men  and  sent  to  the  National  Wool  Warehouse  &  Storage  Co^  In  Chlcaco. 

The  returns  on  the  wool  have  not  been  received  as  yet,  but  we  have,  of  courte, 
the  general  averages.  We  have  a  large  buyer  at  Carroll,  a  speculator,  we  eall 
him,  who  buys  on  his  own  account.  One  man  told  me  that  he  got  S2  cents  s 
pound  for  his  wool  from  this  buyer ;  another  fellow  got  87  cents,  and  another 
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man  told  me  that  he  received  42  cents.  This  was  at  varions  times  during  tlie 
flprins,  following  shearing.  When  our  car  was  spotted  the  price  of  wool  locally 
went  up  to  50  cents  a  pound.  There  was  no  change  in  market  price  at  that  time 
Id  Boston  or  Philadelphia  that  I  know  of.  My  reading  of  the  market  showed  not 
over  3  to  4  cents  variation  during  the  season  on  the  Boston  market.  I  believe 
the  majority  of  it  would  have  sold  to  local  buyers  around  40  cents,  and' 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  get  that  We  are  getting  62  cents,  and  we  are 
figuring  on  15  cents  profit  to  our  fellows — not  only  the  fellows  that  shifted,  but 
the  fellows  that  sold  along  about  the  time  tiiat  we  spotted  the  car.  Of  course, 
irhen  It  developed  that  we  intenderl  to  market  the  wool  in  this  way,  the  buyer 
wa$  forced  to  raise  the  price  to  what  he  did  purchase  at 

Our  previous  experience  with  that  local  dealer  has  been  that  he  will  start  in 
the  firing  offering  a  price  of  25  to  30  cents.  The  price  then  goes  up  almost 
Id  a  saw-tooth  curve,  regardless  of  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  markets. 
They  buy  as  much  as  they  can  at  the  low  price,  and  they  start  to  circulate 
stories  to  the  effect  that  the  country*  is  all  loaded  up  with  wooL  Some  of  the 
Iowa  farmers  in  times  past  have  sent  their  wool  to  the  wool  dealers,  but  have 
Dot  found  that  satisfactory,  because  they  never  knew  what  they  w*ere  going 
to  get  This  local  buyer  has  a  great  many  agents  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
ftod  there  are  also  other  buyers.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  farmer  with  regard  to  his 
product 

BTimUSHT  OP  XB.  CARL  R.  SCOTT,  COTTHTT  AOSNT,  OTTUICWA,  WAPEXXO 

COUKTT,  IOWA. 

)Ir.  Scott.  My  post-office  address  Is  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  I  have  been  county 
agent  for  two  years  and  a  half,  but  not  elsewhere  before  that  time.  My  county 
Is  in  the  southeastern  part  It  is  quite  a  sheep  country.  I  can  not  give  you 
tbe  number  of  sheep,  but  there  are  around  four  or  five  cars  of  wool  shipped  out 
We  have  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  farms,  and  sheep  are  quite  generally 
kept  There  are  some  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred,  but  the  majority  of  them 
are  small.  We  have  more  sheep  in  that  part  of  the  State  than  in  the  northern 
part  of  Iowa.  Davis  County  adjoins  Wapello  County  on  the  south,  and  Davis 
is  the  greatest  sheep  county  in  the  State.  The  sheep  in  my  county  and  In  the 
adjoining  counties  are  simply  a  part  of  general  farming.  There  is  a  little,  not 
a  great  deal,  of  feeding  of  western  sheep.  A  few  men  buy  a  carload  or  two 
aod  feed  them.   As  a  rule  the  sheep  that  are  kept  are  year-round  sheep. 

I  think  the  Shropshire  grades  predominate ;  but  of  coursse.  they  use  the  Shrop- 
shire rams  on  some  western  ewes  to  get  a  cross.  Then  there  are  a  few  Delaine 
^eep.  The  Merino  type  does  not  predominate  at  all  in  any  section  of  the 
county.  The  possibilities  of  sheep  husbandry  are  greater  than  the  present  situa- 
tion indicates.    There  is  opportunity  for  the  extension  of  the  industry. 

In  one  neighborhood  In  the  county  they  have  gotten  the  wool  together  In  a 
pool,  and  they  have  been  selling  it  as  a  carload  for  three  to  five  years.  They 
were  doing  it  before  I  came.  We  shipped  one  carload  this  year  to  the  National 
Wool  Storage  &  Warehouse  Oo.  A  year  ago  In  another  part  of  the  county  there 
was  an  association  that  sold  the  wool  in  a  carload,  and  I  believe  they  did  It 
this  year,  but  that  w*as  not  handled  under  my  direction. 

We  had  one  local  buyer  in  the  county  who  handled  probably  two  or  three  car- 
loads. Of  course,  some  buyers  come  from  the  adjoining  county.  A  Bloomfield 
buyer  came  up  and  bought  some,  and  then  there  are  some  few  fellows  that  buf 
in  a  small  way  for  some  outside  firms. 
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STATBMSHT  OP  XB.  W.  C.  COFYST,  PK0VES80E  OP  8HEEP  KUnAVBBT, 
VKZys&SITT  OP  ILLXH0X8,  OOXXEOE  OP  AO&ZCTn.TiniS,  UEBASA,  ILL. 

Mr.  Ck)rFET.  The  sheep  Industry  in  the  State  of  Illinois  may  be  characterised 
as  one  of  small-farm  flocks,  as  shown  by  the  last  census,  and  averagios  about 
24.6  sheep  per  fiock,  owned  by  10  per  cent  of  the  farms  of  the  State.  I  pre- 
sume that  proportion  is  about  the  same  at  the  present  time,  and  perhaps  a 
little  greater. 

The  prevailing  breed  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  the  Shropshire.  They  are 
mostly  grade  flocks.  We  have  a  few  purebred  flocks,  but  the  Shropshire 
strongly  predominates.  There  are  two  small  centers  that  are  yet  Merino  in 
breed — Shelby  and  Pike  Counties,  in  the  south-central  and  western  part  of  tlie 
State.  These  fine  wools  are  a  passing  stage  of  the  industry  in  Illinois,  bat  have 
been  there,  I  should  say — and  this  is  roughly  speaking — since  1870.  They  are 
going  out  by  being  crossed  with  the  mutton  breeds.  There  is  a  similar  move- 
ment all  through  the  Middle  West  Those  flocks  have  stayed  because  of  the 
strong  personality  of  two  sheepmen.  There  are  a  few  old-fashioned  sheepmen 
who  still  stick  to  the  Merino,  and  it  is  probably  due  to  their  influence  that  those 
flocks  still  remain.  There  is  an  old  sheep  breeder  by  the  name  of  Killam,  In 
Shelby  County,  who  ^as  stood  for  the  Merino  and  has  been  very  successfnl  la 
showing  up  its  good  qualities.  He  has  In  the  county  several  younger  men  who 
are  his  followers  and  who  have  been  successful  with  the  Merino  flocks,  mostly 
of  the  Delaine  type.  The  price  of  wool  in  recent  years  has  tended  to  encourage 
that  movement  but  little.  There  has  been  at  the  same  time,  of  course*  high 
mutton  prices,  and  the  primary  product  in  Illinois  Is  mutton. 

The  farmers  who  have  sheep  look  upon  the  whole  flock  as  a  by-product,  and 
they  look  upon  the  wool  as  being  a  by-product  of  the  flock;  but  I  think  that 
they  have  come  to  realize  within  the  last  year  or  two  the  importance  of  the 
wool  and  are  trying  to  drive  that  f^ct  home.  It  will  modifly  the  breeds,  I  hope. 
The  idea  is  this:  We  can  grow  beautiful  three-eighths-blood  combing  wool  on 
Shropshire  sheep,  the  prevailing  breed  In  the  State,  and  the  i)eople  of  the  State 
ought  to  be  taught  that  they  can  do  that  and  ought  to  do  it,  and  that  it  will 
increase  the  number  of  pounds  of  wool  and  increase  the  price  per  pound.  The 
wool  will  run  three-eighths  now.  Some  of  it  will  run  three-eighths  clothing 
instead  of  combing,  and  I  have  tried  to  get  all  of  the  wool  into  the  combing 
class  if  I  could. 

Commissioner  Cuiaebtson.  Has  the  cooperative  movement  for  the  selling  of 
wool  spread  at  all  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  CoFFKT.  We  had  no  cooperative  selling  of  wool  worth  speaking  of  until 
this  past  season.  It  has  been  in  such  a  recent  period  that  you  can  not  figure 
the  movement  with  any  great  degree  of  confldence.  It  has  developed  In  a  very 
satisfactory  way,  if  it  can  only  be  kept  up,  by  the  counties  pooling  their  dipa. 
The  Illinois  plan  consisted  In  putting  the  question  before  the  State  Agricultural 
Association.  The  secretary  called  a  conference  of  the  county  agents  of  the  Stata 
Mr.  Holliday,  of  the  National  Wool  Warehouse  &  Storage  Co.,  agreed  to  handle 
the  Illinois  pools  on  a  commission.  It  was  not  entirely  a  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  State  organization  of  sheepmen,  but  a  movement  within  a  laxger  body 
of  agricultural  county  farm  bureaus  of  the  State,  and  is  a  much  more  significant 
movement  than  If  we  had  formed  an  association  In  the  State  for  the  handling 
of  wool.  These  people  are  interested  in  all  the  questions  of  agriculture,  and 
they  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  marketing  of  wool  some  of  the  principles  that 
they  may  discover  in  the  marketing  of  their  farm  products,  and  they  can  go 
to  work  more  intelligently  than  if  the  movement  was  restricted  to  an  organlza* 
tion  of  purely  woolgrowers.    What  would  be  best  for  Illinois  with  its  few  scat* 
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tered  flocks  bred  strongly  for  mutton  might  not  do  for  Ohio  with  its  large  flocks 
of  sheep  bearing  fine  combing  wooL 

The  tendency  is  for  sheep  to  increase  at  the  present  time  in  Illinois.  I  shall 
be  very  much  Interested  in  the  results  of  the  next  census  if  the  prices  for 
mutton  and  wool  are  maintained  until  it  is  taken.  If  you  will  go  back  a  little 
way,  you  will  find  that  a  county  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
was  once  one  of  the  greatest  sheep  counties  in  the  Middle  West.  Now,  it  does 
not  maintain  many  sheep.  The  dairying  interests  have  crowded  the  sheep  out 
The  same  thing  would  be  true  around  St.  Louis,  but  I  think  if  you  take  the 
regions  outlying  from  these  immediate  vicinities  around  the  cities  that  there  is 
no  competition  between  dairying  and  the  sheep  business.  There  maybe  some» 
bat  I  should  say  that  the  strongest  competition  lies  in  the  field  farm  crop.  We 
have  for  the  past  20  years  been  plowing  our  pastures  up  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  turning  our  land  to  the  growing  of  grain,  and  that  has  been  the 
thing  that  has  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  live  stock. 

Large  numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs  come  from  the  Mountain  States  Into 
Illinois. for  feeding,  but  that  Is  an  industry  separate  from  the  farm  flocks  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  It  is  not  a  negligible  feature  of  our  sheep  busi* 
ness.  I  have  always  maintained  that  the  fellow  who  feeds  sheep  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  is  a  sheepman  almost  to  the  same  extent,  though  not  quite,  as  the 
man  who  raises  lambs  in  the  West.  He  keeps  that  lamb  for  about  half  of  its 
lifetime,  and  I  think  he  should  be  reckoned  in  as  a  factor  in  the  sheep  business. 

Commissioner  Culbebtsok.  I  would  like  to  have  your  Judgment  on  why  the 
Merino  continues  to  persist  in  southern  Michigan  and  southeastern  Ohio,  as 
distinguished  from  the  development  of  mutton  breeds  In  the  farm  States. 

Mr.  Ck>FrKr.  My  feeling  right  along  has  been  that  the  Merino  is  losing  out  in 
southern  Michigan.  In  Ohio  I  am  frank  to  say  that  conservation  is  a  big 
factor  in  keeping  as  many  Merino  sheep  as  they  have  there.  I  believe  in  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Board  of  1911  It  is  stated  that  the  workers  cf  the  Tariff 
Board  found  S-year  old  wethers  in  southern  Ohio.  The  only  explanation  for 
their  existence  was  that  these  sheep  returned  to  their  growers  and  maintainera 
a  little  more  than  the  crops  cost  on  the  farms  where  they  were  produced.  Then 
there  was  a  distinction  made  between  what  the  crops  cost  and  what  the  crops 
would  have  brought  I  think  the  conservative  element  is  a  part  of  the  reason 
w^y  the  Merino  still  persists  in  Ohio.  But  we  must  remember  that  In  western 
Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio,  particularly,  the  breed  of  Delaine  Merino  has 
been  developed  to  the  very*  highest  point  not  the  stud  flocks.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  them,  but  to  the  farm  flocks  which  are  run  purely  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  The  type  of  agriculture  and  the  nature  of  the  wool,  in  my 
opinion,  justify  their  keeping  the  I>elaine  Merinos.  I  believe  that  they  are 
as  good  a  farm  flock  as  those  people  can  find.  They  have  mutton  and  thej 
have  beautiful  wool.  The  Boston  wool  trade  will  tell  you  that  the  finest  wool 
produced  in  the  world,  so  far  as  spinning  qualities  are  concerned,  is  grown  In 
western  Pennsylvania  and  in  eastern  Ohio. 

There  is  a  climatic  and  perhaps  a  soil  factor  involved.  I  think  we  have  to 
remember  ttmt  these  men  have  developed  a  knowledge  of  the  Delaine  Merino 
sheep  which  is  very  significant  I  have  friends  from  that  general  regi<m  with 
whom  I  have  talked  recently,  and  they  agree  that  the  Shropshires  and  the 
Hampshires  are  making  inroads  on  the  Delaine  flocks.  These  parties  are 
firmly  convinced — and  they  are  not  Delaine  sheepmen,  either,  for  that  matter — 
but  they  are  firmly  convlncd  that  the  Delaine-Merino  ewe  will  come  back  to 
her  own  in  that  region. 

I  think  the  farmers  are  keeping  a  better  sheep  than  formerly,  though  you  will 
get  conflicting  evidence  on  that  point.    Of  course,  we  are  doing  all  we  cr 
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but  yoa  must  remember  that  the  Influence  emanating  from  central  head- 
quarters Is  disseminated  very  slowly.  We  are  talking  about  It  enough,  and  we 
are  demonstrating  it  all  we  can«  But  we  have  this  other  factor  to  deal  with : 
Labor  on  the  farm  has  been  growing  scarcer  and  scarcer.  It  has  been  harder 
and  harder  to  get.  The  result  is  more  and  more  difliculty  in  getting  a  floclr  ade- 
quately cared  for.  We  are  getting  as  many  uncastrated,  undocked  lambs  as 
we  ever  did  on  this  market.  That  indicates  one  of  two  things,  ignorance  or 
carelessness.  If  it  is  carelessness  it  may  be  due  to  willful  carelessness  or  be- 
cause the  farmer  feels  that  he  has  not  got  the  time  to  take  care  of  them.  An- 
other thing,  our  flocks  have  been  getting  no  bigger,  except  perhaps  in  a  few 
Instances:  Since  they  are  rather  small,  it  Is  dlfllcult  to  convince  the  farmer  tliat 
he  can  afford  to  pay  a  relatively  high  price  for  a  breeding  ram.  I  think  It  is 
true  in  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  State  that  the  breeding  is  better  than  ic 
was,  but  in  the  south  one-third  I  doubt  it. 

Commissioner  Culbebtbon.  Has  the  grading  of  wool  by  such  organisatloas 
as  the  National  Wool  Warehouse  ft  Storage  Go.  affected  that  movement  at  alt? 

Mr.  CoFFBT.  It  will,  if  it  can  be  kept  up.  It  tends  to  emphasize  directly  to  tlie 
farmer  the  value  and  quality  of  fiber.  I  think  there  is  a  chance  now,  particu- 
larly If  wool  stays  up  In  price,  to  get  our  farmers  very  much  interested  in  that 
matter.  I  take  my  cue  for  the  answer  to  that  question  from  the  experience  I 
am  having  with  my  own  students  this  year,  118  in  number.  We  are  doing  some 
very  simple  wool  grading  In  my  class.  The  men  have  been  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  instruction  received,  particularly  the  sons  of  those  farmers  who  hapiien 
to  have  flocks.  One  man  summed  it  up  in  this  way.  He  said,  **Ttiis  la  fina 
stuff;  we  never  knew  before  how  to  learn  anything  about  wool.  80  far  as 
Judging  sheep  is  concerned,  we  could  do  that  without  having  It  in  the  classroom, 
hut  this  stuff  we  can  not  get  any  place  else.  It  is  the  best  thing  we  have  ever 
run  into."  That  is  a  sort  of  barometer,  and  It  has  been  very  encouraging  to  me. 
I  do  not  know  of  another  agricultural  institution  that  is  doing  any  of  It  This 
Is  the  flrst  time  I  have  ever  done  it,  and  why?  Because  under  the  old  method  of 
marketing  wool  In  the  farm  States  I  saw  no  hope  of  making  any  sucii  InstmcHons 
effective.  The  wool  was  turned  over  to  men  that  bought  the  paper,  rags,  and  old 
iron,  who  did  not  know  the  grades  of  wool,  and  they  made  no  difference  In  the 
price  paid.  What  hope  was  there  for  me  to  teach  those  men  that  they  should 
get  a  good  price  for  the  wool  according  to  the  merit  of  It.  I  could  not  do  It. 
I  have  taken  the  very  practical  viewpoint  of  not  teaching  a  thing  until  there 
is  a  chance  to  put  it  into  operation  somewhere.  Now  that  we  have  started  the 
movement  I  am  going  to  put  all  the  influence  I  can  bear  upon  it  to  get  the  teach- 
ing of  it  in  our  agricultural  institutions. 

Mr.  OoNNOB.  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  failure 
to  dock  and  castrate  sheep  on  the  value  that  men  recei%*e  for  lambs  that  coaie  ta 
market,  say,  after  the  Ist  of  September. 

Mr.  Coffey.  I  should  think  it  would  amount,  speaking  In  general  terms,  to  a 
reduction  In  prices  per  hundredweight  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $8,  with  an  aver 
age  of  $1.50.  I  think  there  would  be  a  large  loss  in  the  weight  of  the  animal 
Beginning  about  the  1st  of  August  the  sex  Instinct  of  the  ram  lambs  Is  de- 
veloped and  they  flf;ht  among  themselves.  They  chase  the  ewes  in  the  flocl 
and  run  a  lot  of  flesh  off  of  themselves  and  off  the  ewe  lambs — ^not  much,  but 
some.  The  farmer  loses  a  lot  of  mutton,  or  the  possibilities  for  a  lot  of  mnttoo. 
He  also  receives  a  reduction  In  the  price  received  after  the  time  you  have  men- 
tione<l.  It  is  a  significant  matter  and  it  is  a  question  over  which  Mr.  Hotilday 
and  I  hiive  had  several  discussions,  but  up  to  the  1st  of  July  there  Is  no  nediie* 
tlon  in  the  price  for  undocked  and  uncastrated  lambs;  but  afterwards  there  Is 
a  whole  lot  of  penalty  put  on  by  the  packers.    My  conviction  now.  and  for  a  loag 
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tfine,  has  been  that  the  average  former  ought  to  sell  hts  Iambs  and  get  them  out 
<tt  the  road  about  the  Ist  of  July ;  that  should  be  his  object,  for  In  sil  doing 
lie  does  not  have  much  competition  from  the  West;  he  gets  rid  of  his  Iambs 
before  the  hot  weather.  It  i6  that,  more  than  the  docking  and  castrating,  that  I 
should  like  to  see  come  to  pass.  I  was  down  in  the  southern  part  of  our  State 
on  June  6  last  and  I  saw  85-poond  Iambs  ready  for  the  market,  and  yet  those 
termers  were  not  shipping  them  out. 

Mr.  Ooif  ROB.  If  the  men  here  throng  the  Middle  West  docked  and  castrated 
their  lambs  generally,  do  you  think  that  those  lambs  could  to  any  extent  figure 
MM  feeder  lambs? 

Mr.  Coffey.  No.  There  would  be  some  worm  infection.  The  native  lamb 
should  travel  right  from  the  farm  on  which  It  is  produced  to  the  slaughter  shed. 
I  think  the  farmer  should  adopt  the  policy  of  grading  his  lambs  repeatedly, 
see  that  they  are  properly  fed,  and  move  them  right  off  while  they  are  young 
end  tender  lambs.  Then  if  he  has  some  extra  feed  he  can  buy  western  Iambs 
end  feed  them  on  it«  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  argument  about  that  proposi- 
tloo  at  all. 

Mr«  McOlttbc  With  regard  to  marketing  the  Iambs,  there  Is  a  period,  say, 
between  the  15th  of  April  and  the  15th  of  June,  when  competition  with  western 
lambs  is  about  eliminated.  The  run  of  fat-fed  lambs,  as  a  rule.  Is  over  about 
tbe  Ist  of  May,  and  the  range  run  does  not  start  until  June,  the  first  train 
getting  in  here  about  the  24th  of  June.  But  there  isn't  any  considerable  volume 
^  western  lambs  until  the  1st  of  July.  Don*t  you  think  that  it  should  be 
the  purpose  of  the  farmer  to  put  his  lamb  on  the  market  In  that  period? 

Mr.  OoFFET.  I  da  I  think  every  farmer  south  of  the  line  that  we  mig^t 
drew  through  the  central  part  of  Illinois  can  do  it  without  a  bit  of  trouble,  and 
the  men  north  of  that  line  can  do  It  I  think  the  hope  of  the  farm  sheep 
Industry  lies  rigrbt  there.  Your  work  has  demonstrated  that  the  farmer  at  least 
can  raise  a  better  lamb  without  having  it  on  grass  too  long.  We  should 
eetablish  a  practice  like  the  following,  which  Is  growing  very  rapidly  in  the 
com  belt.  Have  the  silos  filled  and  an  area  of  the  ftirm  devoted  to  growing 
elfalfa,  those  together  with  grain  produced  on  the  ordinary  farm  furnish  the 
necessary  feed.  Have  the  lambs  bom  in  February  or  the  1st  of  March,  feed 
Itie  ewes  liberally  and  the  lambs  as  well,  and  then  the  lambs  can  come  to  the 
market  weighing  65  to  70  pounds  and  get  in  before  the  10th  of  June.  That  Is 
more  than  they  will  weigh  in  August  if  they  are  held  over  under  the  old  method 
of  handling.    I  think  that  should  be  one  of  our  chief  objects. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BOSCOS  M.  WOOD,  OF  DOUQLAS,  WYO. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  interested  in  sheep  In  Michigan,  where  I  have  some  In  Wash- 
tenaw County.  The  prevailing  type  of  sheep  is  the  Merino.  My  observation 
of  conditions  there  extends  over  all  my  life.  The  county  lies  in  the  southeastern 
pert  of  the  State,  which  was  the  earliest  settled,  and  in  the  early  days  when 
the  farmers  first  came  there  from  the  New  England  States  and  New  York  they 
brought  sheep  with  them.  It  is  rather  a  rolling  agricultural  section.  These 
ok!  New  Englanders  were  good  sheepmen;  they  were  high-class  farmers,  and 
they  brought  with  ttiem  and  imported  a  great  many  Merino  sheep  from  Vermont 
end  other  parts  of  New  England.  The  fact  that  they  did  bring  in  those  Merino 
sheep  and  the  high  prices  for  wool  that  were  paid  during  the  Civil  War  period 
from  1800  to  1870  caused  the  formation  of  a  great  many  flocks  of  pure>bred 
Merino  sheep.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  time  In  the  years  following — ^I 
might  say  the  two  decades  that  followed  the  Civil  War—from  1870  to  1880  and 
from  1880  to  1890  when  a  great  many  farmers  put  in  pun^bre<l  flocks  and  their 
neighbors  bought  rams  from  them  to  maintain  a  distinct  Merino  type. 
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Mr  HVjo».  Xo:  Umt  wen*  soc  at  that  tine.    Tb^ 
VcnBMt  UehtM0L   Tbcr  eoosldcred  a  imi 
of  tflNMNp  nMnc  at  tbat  time,    Inddnitally,  tbat 
In  Um*  MUmiuft  d«eade  fron  1^00  to  190a    Tbcy  did 
Umt  «JM  not  realtee  Uir  iDcratfliis  foipoitaiiee  of 
Itaptntartit!  of  wor#l,  <nrfnff  to  the  drop  In  the  prfen  cf 
TImt  did  ikX  remiixe  it  iRilllcleiitlj  to  duuee  the  tjpe  eC 
of  ttierii,  when  wool  went  to  pfBcticallr  nothins  and  befi 
really  an  impr/riant  prodoct,  fpmdoalljr  doaed  out  their 
atead  of  rfuuiKkng  the  type  of  wbeep. 

ITollofrfnK  tbat«  botreirer,  or  ratber  almoat 
wer«  fanoera  wtio  had  oone  In  In  place  of  theae  otiMr 
hot  otffn  of  a  different  claaa,  who  took  np  with  the  Delaine 
w«wtem  part  id  the  oonntjr  there  has  been  an  oipinlaadOB,  with 
i|uarter»  In  Katon  i^onntj*  which  is  northwcnt  of  Waahtcnaw.    The 
have  maintainefl  thU  ori^anizatlon  right  np  to  the  prcacnt  tinM,  and  it 
a  r*Ty  Impr^rtant  factor  in  the  farm  aheep  bnafneaa.    It  la  tlie  Inqvorad  Black 
Tftp  Mifrino  MlM«ep  Breeders*  Aaaociatlon. 

Tile  type  of  Merino  ia  localised  in  small  sectiona  and  coranied  r— aJdcriMy 
bf  ttie  character  of  the  pore-bred  flocks.  There  la  a  aectton  In  tlie  weatcm  part 
itt  the  ronntx  where  these  Black  Topa  predominate  and  tlie  ysnaral  CaiaHr  baa 
wm\  a  Black  Top  ram  on  bla  ewes  to  produce  Delaine  wooL  For  rraiiie,  the 
criiHsf^  wooIn — tliat  Is  a  name  of  a  town  which  ia  practically  the  center  of  thia 
locality— are  known  In  the  Beaton  wool  trade  aa  bcinir  an  mraanaHy  hish-elaaa 
I>elalue  wocH.  In  the  aectlon  where  my  people  liTed  aome  of  onr  neigirtwrs  have 
ralsiHl  Hamboaillets  to  quite  an  extent,  and  that  has  influenced  tlie  sancfnl 
farmer  to  breed  from  the  RamboniUet  type  of  Merlna  They  have  a  Uttin 
liesvler  can'sss  and  a  little  coarser  grade  of  wooL 

Ttie  M«*rlno  types  have  predominated  in  Washtenaw  rather  than  the  mnttsn 
iyiHrn,  probably  because  of  and  the  influence  of  the  older  men  who  are  naln- 
tslnliig  their  Merino  flocks,  the  climatic  conditions,  and  the  not  too  favotmbin 
i«X|ierlence  of  farmers  who  used  the  coarse-wool  breeda. 

In  addition  to  that  there  should  t>e  considered  also  another  factor  which  la 
of  conNld(»nihle  Importance  In  that  connection,  and  that  la  a  coarae  wool  lamb 
should  be  ttiurketfMl  when  he  is  3  or  4  months  old.  Farmen  who  keep  ■himi 
nilM*  conitldernhle  rough  feed— cornstalks,  straw,  and  bay— for  which  they  have 
no  market  i*x(*(*r)t  through  their  live  stock.  That  section  never  dcTeloped  Into  a 
ciittlo-fiHKllng  m^cthm.  Tlie  fact  that  these  men  wanted  to  conrert  their  rough 
fiHKl  Into  n  mnrketiihle  product  made  them  desire  to  do  it  through  their  hunta. 
They  found  that  the  Merino  lamb  could  be  shorn  when  11  or  12  months  old* 
along  In  the  Nprlng,  and  would  flnlsh  out  to  a  marketable  weight,  a  deairabia 
weight,  nnd  bring  a  gtKMl  price,  and  they  would  have  the  fleece  as  the  product 
of  tholr  rough  fcMKl  and  ha\*f>  It  In  merchantable  form.  That  seems  to  ne  the 
ninin  reason  for  keeping  the  Merino  flocks.  To  give  a  concrete  llluatratloa,  I 
know  of  one  man  there  In  our  section  who  has  kept  a  flock  of  Merino  ewes  Intact 
for  ov«*r  20  yours.  He  hiiH  never  l)ought  any  ewes,  but  has  kept  his  ews  flocks 
gtiotl  nnd  IniproviHl  thetn  with  his  own  ewe  lambs.  He  has  followed  this  nMtb«iit 
of  niiirkfting  hlfi  Inmlm  at  iihout  12  months  old  and  has  made  more  money  on 
tho  «*Mpltii)  lnv««Kt<M  and  the  latnir  Invested  than  any  other  man  in  ttiat  aectien  of 
Uip  tMMMitry,  mi  fnr  ns  the  fnnn  end  of  It  Is  concerned. 

Thp  con  I'M*  w(H)In  have  Ixs^n  utted  In  the  eastern  end  of  the  county  and  have 
Milt  lM«nt  •iiitii^itiful  In  the  rvukl  stMise  of  Uie  word — perhaps  doe  to  other  eondl- 
I  till  IN,  hiiwpvftr.    Thih  whole  business  can  not  be  summed  up  in  one  little  Ihinf 
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or  In  one  determining  factor.  The  neamecn  of  the  city  of  Detroit  and  Its  rapid 
increase  In  population  has  been  a  factor  which  has  affected  the  sheep  business 
on  the  farms  there.  The  eastern  end  of  the  county  is  close  to  Detroit,  whlcli 
perhaps  has  had  something  to  do  with  it  However,  there  is  one  other  factor 
that  has  entered  into  the  sheep  business,  and  it  is  this:  The  stomach  worm 
has  been  the  great  enemy  of  the  sheepman,  and  the  coarse-wool  breeds  are  a 
great  deal  more  susceptible  to  the  stomach  worm  and  a  great  deal  more  damage 
la  done  by  the  stomach  worm  to  the  coarse-wool  breeds  than  to  the  Merino 
breeds. 

In  general  the  system  of  sheep  husbandry  which  I  have  described  predomi- 
nates throughout  the  southern  part  of  Michigan.  Of  course,  in  different  sections 
there  have  been  different  phases  of  the  Industry.  There  are  sections  where  the 
sheep  business  has  practically  developed  into  nothing  but  a  purely  feeding 
proposition.  For  Instance,  Shiawassee  County  and  Hillsdale  €k>unty  Is  a  feeding 
proposition,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  feeding  done  in  Lenawee  County,  In 
the  northern  part.  There,  of  course.  It  is  a  different  proposition  entirely.  It 
Is  pra<rtlcally  confined  there  to  a  purely  feeding  and  fattening  operation. 

Incidentally  I  might  remark  that  on  the  southern  border  of  our  county  Is  a 
section,  the  first  section  In  the  State  of  Michigan  to  develop  the  western  Iamb- 
feeding  industry.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  man  that  shipped  in  the  first 
carload  of  western  sheep  Into  the  State  of  Michigan  for  feeding  purposes.  He 
was  James  Hogan,  of  Clinton,  Mich.,  In  Lenawee  County,  bordering  Washtenaw 
County  on  the  south.    He  made  the  shipment  in  18P1. 

Comnaissioner  Colbbbtson.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  the 
sheep  Industry  in  the  so^alled  cut-over  lands  of  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  To  a  certain  extent  I  have  had  experience  there. 

Commissioner  Culbsbtsoiv.  Just  state  your  opinion  as  to  the  future  of  the 
sheep  industry  in  that  section  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Wood.  From  my  own  experience,  which  was  very  unsatisfactory,  I  would 
say  there  was  very  little  outlook  for  the  sheep  industry.  However,  there  are 
certain  sections  In  the  northern  part  of  the  lower  peninsula  where  the  sheep 
business  has  been  fairly  successful,  where  the  lands  have  been  cleared  and  de- 
veloped under  a  farming  condition  pure  and  simple,  and  where  the  soli  was 
fttvorable.  For  example,  there  is  a  section  around  Traverse  City  and  then  a 
trifle  north  of  Alpena  where  I  have  knowledge  of  one  successful  sheep  opera- 
tion upon  a  small  scale.  In  other  words,  using  it  purely  as  a  farm  proposition, 
it  is  all  right,  but  as  far  as  big  bunches  are  concerned,  in  my  estimation  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  it.  I  believe  I  am  borne  out  in  my  statment  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  men  who  attempted  this  experiment  during  the  year  Just  closed. 

Where  sheep  raising  has  been  made  a  success  on  what  Is  called  the  cut-over 
land  It  has  been  purely  a  farm  development,  where  the  land  has  been  cleared, 
the  stumps  taken  off  and  sown  in  clover  and  handled  as  a  purely  farm  proposi- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  own  experience  was  with  the  idea  of  demon- 
strating the  success  of  a  proposition  of  the  migrating  character.  We  had  a 
farm  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  we  figured  that  we  could  winter 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  pasture  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State; 
that  it  was  a  short  shift  and  if  we  could  do  it,  fine  and  dandy;  but  It  didn't 
work  out. 

The  bulk  of  the  fine-wool  lambs  are  fed  on  the  farms  where  ralsetl,  or  else 
they  sell  them  to  the  commercial  feeders.  For  example,  we  will  say  In  the  neigh- 
borhood there  is  somebody  that  believes  in  using  Shropshire  rams  and  raising 
coarse  wool  lambs.  Those  lambs  almost  invariably  go  to  the  summer  markets. 
The  lambs  that  are  carried  thi'ough  the  winter  to  shearing  are  Merinos  and 
grow  enough  wool  to  make  a  profit  for  their  feed.    They  do  not  require  a  heavv 
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grain  ration.  The  dogs  have  been  bod  and  mli^t  be  oonaldtfed  as  a  deterreot 
factor  In  the  busineaa  in  some  sections  of  Michigan.  They  hare  drlTen  men  out 
of  the  sheep  business.  A  man  has  a  llock  of  ewes,  and  a  strange  cnr  eomes 
along  and  kllla  them  off.  He  then  goes  to  work  and  tries  to  lebidld  his  flock, 
bat  In  about  a  year  and  a  half  perhaps  another  stray  car  wiU  come  along  and 
kill  them  off,  and  then  he  is  about  ready  to  quit  the  she^  business. 

With  reference  to  displacement  of  cows  by  sheep,  my  knowledge  is  that  in  the 
northern  and  central  part  of  the  peninsula  that  condition  lias  obtained,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  where  the  dairy  products  were  not  close  to  a  market.  I  understand 
up  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  they  have  gone  into  sheep  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor ;  tliat  is,  of  course,  wliere 
they  can  not  ship  the  milk  and  cream. 

To  a  considerable  extent  in  localities  especially  favored  with  transportatloii 
to  the  large  centers  of  population,  dairy  cows  have  driven  out  sheep.  For  In- 
stance, Livingston  County  10  yeara  ago  contained  a  considerable  number  of 
rtieep,  and  it  has  become  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  leading  centera  of  dairy 
cattle  in  the  United  States,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  close  to  tlie  city  of  Detroit 
Livingston  County  now  is  a  great  Holstein  center.  Changes  in  Oakland  County 
have  been  due  to  other  factors  than  dairy  cattle.  It  has  been  due  to  another 
movement — I  do  not  know  whether  this  would  be  germane  to  the  discussloo  or 
not,  but  it  has  been  because  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  wealthy  Detroit  people 
have  gone  out  there  and  bought  country  estates. 

Mr.  Coif  NOB.  To  what  extent  has  dry  edlble-l)ean  production  in  south  central 
Michigan,  right  in  the  old  sheep  section,  helped  to  maintain  sheep? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  rather  a  long  story  relating  to  the  development  of  the 
sheep-feeding  industry.  The  sheep-feeding  industry  was  brought  in  on  the  worn- 
out  wheat  lands,  lands  which  were  wheated  year  after  year  and  had  lost  their 
fertility.  They  brought  in  these  lambs  and  fattened  them  and  used  the  sheep 
manure  for  fertilizing,  and  then  they  started  in  the  bean-growing  proposition. 
You  can  grow  a  crop  of  beans  in  the  summer  and  put  that  same  piece  of  land 
into  wheat  that  fall.  The  beans  are  marketable  at  a  good  price  and  they  leave 
a  valuable  product  on  the  farm — ^the  fodder — and  the  most  profitable  source  of 
disposing  of  the  fodder  was  through  sheep.  It  is  better  feed  for  sheep  than  for 
any  other  live  stock ;  in  fact,  they  are  practically  the  only  live  stock  that  will 
make  a  practical  use  of  bean  fodder.  You  will  find  the  t>ean  growing  in  the  find- 
ing sections,  for  example,  in  Shiawassee  County.  Wherever  you  find  the  bean 
pods  you  will  find  sheep  feeding,  simply  because  the  sheep  use  them  better  than 
any  other  live  stock.  In  fact,  that  is  the  only  way  they  can  dispose  of  the 
fodder,  and  it  makes  valuable  feed  when  handled  in  that  way. 

VUBTKEB  STATSXZHT  07  KB.  JOHH  D.  SOLLZDAT,  PBS8IBSVT  OV  THS 

WABEHOT78E  ft  STO&AQE  CO.,  OF  CKZOAQO,  ILL. 

(\)innUK.siuiiei'  Culbertson.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  your  knowledge  of 
the  ItulUKtry  is  so  extensive,  I  would  like  to  know  what  your  Judgment  is 
as  to  the  reason  why  the  fine  wools  have  i)erslsted  In  southeastern  Ohio,  West 
Vlrfrlnla,  and  west  Pennsylvania,  und  also  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  IIoLLiDAY.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Merino  was  the  first  settler,  and  they 
have  contlnueil  through  good  and  ill  report  to  give  a  reasonably  good  accuuot 
<»f  themselves.  The  economic  Issue  involved  in  producing  a  maximum  of  ht^h 
ronnneirinl  wool  with  to  some  extent  a  fair  compromise  on  the  mutton  end, 
ot)m1)Ined  with  Ion?  life,  the  high  average  of  healtbfuiness,  a  larger  percentap* 
of  resistan(*e  to  nil  internal  enemies  of  the  sheep  in  the  way  of  disease  and 
things  of  that  sort,  a  better  adaptability  to  the  domestic  side  of  life,  are  tAl 
strong  factors  In  the  i)er8lstence  of  the  Merino. 
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The  close  proxiiiilty  of  large  centers  of  meat  conBumption,  Urge  dtiea, 
where  the  farmers  find  more  or  less  ready  market  for  meat  products,  whether 
in  the  form  of  lamb  or  ewes,  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  mutton  type. 

I  do  not  feel  that  my  opinion  or  Judgment  is  worth  while  as  to  the  breeds  of 
sheep  in  the  farm  States,  because  I  have  noted  them  purely  from  observation. 
My  practical  experience  has  always  been  on  the  range.  But  I  think  there  ia 
a  real  economic  reason  for  the  Merino  sheep  in  the  Ohio  section.  My  own 
view  is  that  the  Merino  ewe  has  come  to  stay  as  a  very  high  priced  animal 
in  the  farm  States,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  production  and  her  outstanding 
economic  advantages  in  producing.  I  am  disappointed  at  the  poor  showing 
that  the  Merino  breeders  have  made  in  the  International.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  things  tliat  when  you  come  down  into  this  country  the  Merino  men 
are  the  fellows  who  have  been  in  the  business  longest.  The  feeder,  the  fellow 
that  raises  for  the  mutton,  gets  in  and  then  goes  out  again,  but  those  in  the 
Merino  business  are  the  men  who  stay  with  the  business.  From  the  present 
period  on  I  think  there  will  be  a  rather  sharp  reaction  in  favor  of  tbe  Merino 
sheep.    I  believe  the  Merino  wool  will  remain  at  a  high  price  for  a  long  time. 

I  feel  that  in  the  long  run  this  country  will  look  to  foreign  sources  for  a 
large  part  of  its  very  fine  wool  production.  The  desire  to  combine  meat  and 
wool  on  the  same  sheep  will  result  in  widespread  attempts,  with  more  or  less 
success,  to  combine  the  large  frame  sheep,  the  rugged  dieep,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  production.    But  you  get  medium  and  low  wools  from  sheep  of  that  character. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  think  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  given 
very  useful  service  In  connection  with  the  biological  survey,  which  has  given 
attention  to  condition  of  soil,  grasses,  altitude,  water,  climate,  and  adaptability 
of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep.  A  great  deal  of  waste  is  encouraged  in  the 
breeding  of  sheep  by  the  enthusiasm  of  certain  breeders  for  a  certain  type 
of  sheep.  They  will  urge  the  purchase  of  those  sheep  to  be  located  under 
utterly  impossible  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  conditions  that  they  were  never 
expected  to  meet*  and  the  result  in  a  majority  of  cases  has  been  disappoint- 
ment. An  intelligent  study  of  the  basic  conditions  would  have  prevented  that 
waste,  dlsappaintm«it,  and  loss;  an  economic  waste  in  any  line  can  never  be 
defended. 

Beyond  a  certain  point  you  will  find  that  the  producer  of  wool  and  the  buyer 
of  wool  will  have  to  meet  on  some  compromise.  The  buyer  of  wool  in  the  grease 
is  always  figuring  on  trying  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  clean  content  out  of 
his  purchase.  For  instance,  in  the  collections  of  wool  that  we  have  here,  there 
are  some  wonderful  Geelong  wools  that  were  sent  by  the  Australian  Qovem* 
ment  to  the  exposition  in  California.  We  purchased  that  wool  from  the  Aus- 
tralian Government  there.  It  was  beautiful  Australian  spinning  quality,  70's 
and  80*9,  wonderful  stuif,  clean,  soft,  with  high  felting  qualities.  The  price 
paid  for  that  wool  In  the  grease  was  not  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the 
scoured  wool.  The  grower  did  not  receive  nearly  the  value  of  his  wool.  There* 
fore,  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  fineness,  the  man  who  grows  wool  can  not 
afford  to  produce  that  wool  unless  he  receives  a  high  price.  The  finer  your 
wool  and  the  more  pronounced  its  felting  qualities,  the  more  you  must  reduce 
the  8beep*s  value  for  meat.  It  Is  the  other  way  around  when  you  are  produc- 
ing mutton,  and  that  is  why  you  do  not  get  very  high  grades  of  wool  from 
mutton  sheep.  You  leave  the  vitality  of  the  sheep  In  the  carciiss.  It  is  not 
extracted  in  the  wool.  Therefore,  beyond  a  certain  point,  except  in  a  senti- 
mental way,  thoy  will  not  be  given  to  excessive  production  of  fine  wool  In  this 
country.  I  think,  to  use  a  spinning  term,  that  64's  represents  practically  all 
of  our  Montana  wools  and  practically  all  of  the  western  wools.  With  a  great 
many  of  our  farm  wools,  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania  wools,  they  get  t^ 
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very  high  spinning  count,  but  there  is  only  a  small  amount  produced,  aad  I 
should  say  the  average  would  be  around  60  to  64.  When  you  get  down  to  the 
half  bloods,  to  three-eighths  blood,  and  to  quarter  blood  (46*8),  you  hare,  from 
the  46's  to  64*s  an  unassailable  commercial  line  of  wool  that  will  answer  Tery 
well  for  all  commercial  uses,  t»esides  being  produced  on  a  very  good  type  of 
sheep. 

Mr.  Wood.  Will  not  the  flnewool  production  be  increased  in  certain  sections 
of  the  range  country  if  the  grower  can  get  the  commensurate  price  for  the 
product ;  that  is,  if  he  can  get  a  high  enough  price  he  will  raise  the  fine  wtool? 

Mr.  HoixiDAT.  If  the  price  of  lambs  doesn't  go  still  higher,  he  will  pratkably 
go  into  that.  The  lamb  is  so  much  easier  to  produce  than  is  the  wool.  He 
probably  would  not  be  able  to  abide  the  price  which  the  wool  trade  woiuld 
say  was  high  enough. 

I  tliink  that  the  Merino  is  coming  into  its  own,  but  always  under  protest 
When  the  black-faced  lamb  starts  down  the  Union  Pacific,  and  tops  the  Odcsigo 
market,  there  is  always  a  kind  of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  sheepman  that  be 
did  not  have  the  big  lambs  instead  of  the  little  Merinos.  I  have  be^i  faHer- 
ested  in  Montana  for  a  good  many  years  and  was  one  of  the  first  Montana  men 
that  began  to  buy  his  own  range.  For  more'  than  10  years  I  have  never  uaed 
an  acre  of  public  range.  It  has  become  a  question  of  mathematlcs^-of  bow 
much  each  acre  of  land  will  produce.  I  was  in  Mr.  Wood's  country  s  eood 
many  years  ago  buying  bucks,  and  I  have  been  in  Ohio  buying  bucks ;  in  tnitU  I 
took  the  first  Rambouillet  buck  to  Montana,  in  1897,  and  also  the  first  Hainp> 
shires,  which  have  always  been  a  favorite  of  mine  in  the  mutton  tarpe,  in  IMT. 

My  range  was  in  no  way  adapted  to  Hampshires,  because  of  the  dry  BuflCalo 
grass.  They  had  no  summer  range.  I  didn't  try  to  fool  myself  at  alL  It 
was  only  a  couple  of  years  before  a  friend  visited  rae.  He  used  to  boy  what  is 
called  the  *' knot-head"  Merinos.  I  had  about  800  Hampshires.  He  asked 
me  how  I  was  getting  along,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  sell  thesn,  and 
asked  me  what  1  would  take  for  them.  I  asked  him  what  he  vrould  give  ine. 
He  said  $7  a  head,  and  I  had  paid  |10  to  |12.  He  took  them  down  a  eonple  of 
hundred  miles,  and  has  built  up  quite  a  nice  flock  of  Han^mhire  sheefK 

I  think  that  Montana  is  the  home  of  the  Merino  sheep,  with  tlie  exception  of 
a  few  areas.  We  have  the  dry  Buflblo  grass,  a  rich  grass,  with  not  many  weeds. 
The  Merino  is  adapted  to  closer  herding.  You  can  handle  the  same  number  of 
sheep  in  a  pasture  with  25  to  80  per  cent  less  area  than  any  other  breed  of  tixtep: 
they  are  adapted  to  domestic  handling  better  than  any  other  grade  of  sheep,  and 
will  give  a  better  quality  of  wool  than  the  same  sheep  bred  In  Nevada.  Utah, 
or  Wyoming.  The  reason  for  that  is  the  soil.  The  alkali  in  the  larger  part  of 
the  Montana  ranges  is  kept  neutral  by  reason  of  the  heavy  stand  of  Buflslo 
grass;  it  is  not  stirred  up  so  much  by  the  feet  of  the  sheep  and  does  not 
in  the  wool  so  much.  The  snow  which  is  gathered  by  the  wool  on  the 
when  melted  does  not  cause  a  chemical  action  between  the  dampness  and  Uie 
alkali  in  the  wool,  which  has  a  drying  etteci  on  the  wool.  We  have  a  snfllcieBt 
amount  of  alkali,  however,  to  give  bone  and  constitution;  we  have  the  proper 
elevation;  and,  generally  speaking,  I  think  it  Is  the  most  health!^  laaae 
country  in  America. 

ITATEICSHT    07   KB.   I.    L.   KXLLZB,   A86ZSTABT    8B0BSTABT   BATZWAI 

W00I0B0WER8'  A880CIATZ0H,  CHXOAGO,  ILL. 

Commissioner  Culbe3tson.  Will  you  state  what  the  National  Wool  Growers* 
AsHooiutlon  is  doing  in  the  interest  of  increasing  public  interest  in  mutton? 

Mr.  Helleb.  Last  spring— In  February,  I  believe — ^$10,000  was  set  aside  to 
increase  Interest  in  lamb.    A  brief  survey  of  the  field  had  shown  that  tt^ 
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average  American  eats  about  71  pounds  of  beef,  67  pounds  of  pork,  to  every 
7  pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton  combined.  Ttie  association  had  for  a  long  time 
thought  that  this  neglect  of  lamb  was  one  of  the  limiting  factors  of  the  sheep 
industry. 

The  percentage  of  lamb  and  mutton  of  the  total  per  capita  meat  consumption 
in  the  United  States  is  about  3  to  4  per  cent,  and  in  England  it  is  about  20 
to  22  per  cent.  Those  figures  are  approximately  correct.  Just  a  few  years  ago 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  mutton  and  Iamb  in  England  was  26  pounds,  as 
against  about  7  in  this  country.  The  English  population  has  been  trained  to 
eat  frozen  lamb,  and  I  think  that  is  one  factor.  They  import  large  quantities  of 
New  Zealand  lambs.  Their  native  lambs  are  no  better  than  our  western  lambs. 
I  think  our  western  lambs  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

We  have  done  as  much  publicity  work  as  possible.  We  have  worked  in  con- 
nection with  the  different  State  universities  by  way  of  having  demonstrations 
and  lectures  on  the  subject.  We  have  cooperated  with  the  packers  to  solve  this 
problem,  which,  we  feel,  is  as  much  their  problem  as  it  is  ours,  and  they  have 
bought  a  considerable  number  of  our  bulletins,  at  cost,  to  distribute  to  people 
whom  they  think  would  be  interested.  I  refer  to  the  bulletin  "  Whetting  Unde 
8am*s  Appetite  for  Lamb,"  published  by  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  That  was  published  in  February,  1019.  We  have 
placed  thousands  of  copies  of  the  bulletin  in  the  hands  of  the  domestic  science 
and  other  teachers  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and  at  the  various  secondary 
schools. 

The  problem  of  educating  the  American  people  to  eat  Iamb  is  as  much  a 
problem  of  the  hotels  as  it  is  a  problem  of  the  average  home.  In  the  large  cities 
the  hotels  serve  lamb,  as  a  general  rule,  quite  regularly.  In  the  coni4>elt  towns 
and  cities  you  rarely  see  lamb  on  the  bill  of  fare.  We  have  worked  with  the 
butchers  to  some  extent.  Swift  &  Co.  have  seven  men-  in  the  field  at  the  present 
time  demonstrating  new  ways  of  cutting  and  preparing  lamb  for  use.  There  has 
always  been  a  popular  prejudice  against  lamb.  A  great  many  people  think 
that  it  has  an  objectionable  flavor.  I  think  the  substitution  of  other  meats  for 
lamb  is  responsible  tor  that  in  a  majority  of  cases.  At  the  height  of  the  season 
I  believe  there  are  3,000  goats  coming  into  Kansas  City  market  a  day,  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  goat  chops  for  sale.  There  also  is  a  popular  impression  among 
many  people  that  lamb  is  a  high-priced  meat.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it 
Is,  but  when  the  main  crop  is  marketed  It  is  often  cheaper  than  other  meats. 
Certain  cuts  of  lamb  sell  all  out  of  proportion  to  other  cuts.  I  have  made  a 
study  of  the  price  of  lamb  compared  with  other  meats  in  this  country,  and  at 
the  season  of  the  year  when  the  big  crop  is  coming  on  it  is  favorable  to  lamb. 

In  this  work  of  popularising  lamb,  a  lamb  drive  was  held  at  Duluth  for  two 
days  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Northern  Minnesota  She^  Breeders' 
Association,  and  a  display  was  put  on  at  the  local  cooler  and  the  daily  press 
called  attention  to  the  sliow.  Emring  the  week  that  this  display  was  on  the  sale 
i>f  lamb  was  increased  in  Duluth  from  about  800  to  1,600  carcasses. 

Mr.  McClube.  I  want  to  develop  the  point  that  our  reason  for  trying  to  bring 
about  an  increased  consumption  of  lamb  was  that  we  felt  that  the  present  supply 
was  already  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  we  did  not  have  a  satisfactory  market 
for  the  number  of  lambs  that  we  already  had.  Therefore,  we  must  create  new 
markets  by  increasing  the  demand. 

Commissioner  CtTuiBKTSoir.  There  is  an  increasing  emphasis  being  placed  on 
mutton  production  in  Australia  and  in  other  wool-growing  areas,  which  may 
produce  competing  mutton  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McClurb.  Exactly.  We  felt  that  the  number  of  sheep  raised  in  any  one 
country  would  depend  largely  upon  the  profit  that  might  he  made  from  them; 


iB  the  ttMcp  pfodiKCioo. 

CcxflBsnos.  Toa  have  iKard  tke  jitial  ^tatmrntam,  «f  i* 
C^ii>  aiMi  Jlid'ile  States  sitoatioci,  and  I  woald  Uke  to  hare  jwr 
«f  tike  points  tbat  have  been  raised  bere. 

Jfx.  HfiifiL  Bc!fore  I  went  to  die  National  Wool  Gnmtrm    liiwii  mi  I 
c»aiv«!ted  with  tlie  dyrmuneat  for  three  and  one  half  jcnis  in  thie  Aai=A 
Bttihnndjjr  DIflsioD  of  tlie  Bmeao  ^  Animal  Twfatiy,     Thn:  cave 
ai^^Htonity  to  beoome  fairly  veil  acquainted  vith  the 

1  nmreicd  all  over  tlie  United  Slates^  As  to  Uetiam.  1  think  tl^re  te  m 
umMU  latiani  on  the  part  of  tlie  Merino  Men.  There  Is  awichgr  fncuv  thm 
B/x  been  brotudit  oat.  Tlie  siieep  indnstrr  in  Ohio  is  wtrj  laivelr  a  aataer  -f 
Remanent  pastnres,  which  mean  stomach  wonaa.  Merino  stesc  I  K±=sk  1 
am  pntty  safe  in  saying,  withstand  the  attack  of  sti 
than  any  other  dmm  of  sheepi  That  has  betu 
IwTe  stayed  with  the  breed.  Posribly  anofhw 
tliat  eooDtry  in  sontheasteni  Ohio  will  noc  ivodnoe  a  fist 
of  that  tl^  wfjol  crop  lias  represented  poeaiMy  a  larpv  pumniage  of  the  iarkmjr 
of  (he  1k>ek*  than  In  many  other  sections  of  tlie  covntry,  and  for  dmt  t^u«»w 
tikey  hare  giren  nKire  attention  to  the  wool.  In  the  isrm  Statcn  ftunua^T, 
lk>w«Ter,  I  think  the  teoflency  has  been  and  Is  toward  the  mntton  type  «r  t^« 
0it*>m  bred  type,  Frofo  personal  knowledce,  it  does  noC  aecm  poasihte  t»  me 
Vp  tU^^ffp  a  doal  purpose  sheep  that  will  prodnce  either  as  hl^h 
wtptA  as  a  strictly  wool  breed  or  as  high  quaUty  of  mvtton  as  a  scricUy 
hrc«»l,  boC  a  profitable  animal  that  prodnoes  a  good  q^sliiy  of  bo«h 
err#lrf«|  in  tl»e  f^rm  Statea 

Take  the  croas4»red  wextem  ewe.  the  Lincoln  or  CotswolA-liamhonillec 
mwh  as  go  oot  to  the  farms  by  the  tiKrasanda  from  the  stockyarxis 
Tb^  use  a  Ixrwn  bock  on  tliat  ewe  The  ewe  glTea  a  good 
€0t  gTMid  weight  and  qoality,  and  the  lamb  makes  a  reiy  good 
as  tlie  faiglMTade  Southdown  flock  would  turn  oot  or  tlie  high-grade 
4fr  ft*«r  Jiils^i-grade  Hhrrjpithire,  but  a  very  good  Iamb,  neierthcksa.  I 
MJ/'ti  sb  ewe  lias  a  diMinct  place  in  the  farm  States.  I  do  noc  know  Jnaf  haw  9 
pfjt  it,  bttt  the  reason  that  there  are  not  more  pnre^ied  motton  flocks  la  th» 
MUldle  West  has  possibly  been  that  there  is  not  in  this  coontzy  a 
drswn  between  motton  of  very  good  quality  and  munon  of  the  TSfy 

qriiilliy. 

You  gK  rarylng  repr>rts  about  the  western  ewes,  but  in  the  main  tbcy  sie 
fo»/^sble,  I  hare  run  scross  Instances  wliere  men  who  knew  little 
Ml^,9tt  nbMit^f  bare  taken  out  these  western  ''gommers**  and  their 
s,r/>/Hif  without  exr-eptioD,  resulted  disastrously.  I  do  not  think,  howvvcr.  that 
fi.ftr  Uftn  hnrt  the  reputation  of  the  western  ewe.  The  fhct  that  they  ant  m 
ifi^  trotn  fraratiites  is  one  factor  that  has  made  them  popnlar. 
f,ff»rf^\  with  mfo  who  virtually  were  greenhorns,  and  It  was  doe  to  their 
|«/^/rsr^*  of  the  sheep  businesa 
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